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S.. PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In writing my Preface I bring to a close a work which has for 
some years been my chief occupation, and which has indeed been 
seldom out of my thoughts since the time when, as an undergraduate, 
TL first made acquaintance with Coleridges Aids to Reflection, and 


was led in consequence to study with some care the Epistle of St. 


James, to which reference is made in the earlier Aphorisms of that 
book. 

In the Introduction I have stated my reasons for believing this 
Epistle to be the earliest of the books of the New Testament, written 
probably in the fifth decade of the Christian era by one who had 
been brought up with Jesus from has childhood and whose teaching 


is im many points identical with the actual words of our Lord as 


recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. Lf Iam not mistaken, it presents 


us a pictwre of pre-Pauline Christianity, which is not only 


resting historically, but is likely to be of special value in an age 


religious doubt and anaiety Vike the present. Amongst those 


, the ae mulas oN. es Sel have lost or are ous, 


unreal professions of whatever kind. In tts plain positive teaching 
his Epistle affords a common platform for Christians of every degree 
of attainment, from which they may advance again with new hope 
to such further developments of the faith, as it may be gwen to 
each from above to recewe and to profit by. 

The eighth and ninth Chapters of the Introduction deal with the 
Grammar and Style of the Epistle, and, in some degree, with those 
of the New Testament writers generally. As a corollary to these, 
I have, in the tenth Chapter, pointed, out some objections to the 
hypothesis which has been lately revived amongst us, that the 
Greek is a translation from an Aramate original. 

As regards the Text I have been almost entirely dependent on the 
labours of others, especially those of Tischendorf, Bishop Westcott and 
Dr. Hort. In the very rare cases in which I have ventured to depart 
from a reading of WH., I have carefully explained my reasons for 
doing so in the Notes. The comparison of three Latin Versions of 
the Epistle, and the collations of the Codex Patiriensis and Codex 
Bobiensis will, I hope, be found useful by those who are interested in 
textual criticism. 

In the Notes it has been my aim, treating the book like any other 
ancient writing, to ascertain the precise meaning of each sentence, 
phrase, and word, as it was intended by the writer, and understood 
by those to whom his Epistle was addressed. The names of previous 
annotators, to whom I am indebted, will be found in the eleventh 
Chapter of the Introduction. In the Comments which follow I have 
in the first place viewed the Epistle more as w whole, tracing the 
general connexion of ideas and illustrating and discussing the wider 
questions involved: and, in the second place, regarding it as an 
integral portion of the canonical Scriptures, which are recognised 
by all Christians as authoritative in matters of faith, I have to 


some small extent endeavowred to show in what sense its teaching ws 


viii 


a ae 


& : 

: te an understood by us now, and Pah it is to be applied to the 

De istinces of modern life. 

= It only remains for me to acknowledge with hearty thanks the 

a assistance I have recewed from friends who have looked through 

2 portions of the proof-sheets especially to Dr. E. A. Abbott (A), 
the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam (GH. G.) Prof. Sanday (8) and Dr. Charles 
Taylor, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge (C.T.), whose 


initials wre appended to notes communicated by them. 


October 24, 1892. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION : 


The Second Edition has been revised throughout and enlarged by 


a i a 


nearly fifty pages, the greater part of which (pp. cliv—elaxviit) is occu- 
, pied with an examination of the theories of Harnack and Spitta as to 
_ the date of the Epistle. The swbstance of these pages is contained in 


two articles which Ae in the Expositor for May and July 1897.1 ; 

; 7 

ae ae 16, 1897. ' a 
os) af * ’ 
oe + ae an important work which has just appeared (Hinleitung in d. N.T. pp. 52- a 


‘Dr. Zahn upholds the early date and the genuineness of the Epistle, and 
criticizes the theories of Harnack and Spitta. 


= ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. vi—A friend sends the following note. ‘Donne in his 2nd sermon on 
the Nativity, speaking of the heresies which had been put forward on the 
: subject, refers to Helvidius in the words “and Helvidius said, she had children 
after.” Coleridge (Notes on English Divines, i. 74, ed. 1853) remarks on this 
“ Annon Scripturaipsa? Anda heresy too”!? ° 

P. xvii—With this use of ei »7 may be compared the use of dAX # in Deut. 


; iv. 12 dyuolwpa ov cidere GAN 4 hovnv, Arist. Pax. 475 od8 ofde & eidxov ovdev 
dpyetou mddat ad’ 7) Kareyéeho@v TSy TadaiT@poupevar. 
; P. xlix. 1. 23.—For Apocalypse read Apocalapse. 


P. lxiii— After 1. 6 insert the seeming references to our Epistle to be found 

. in the Testament of Job (Texts and Studies v. 1), which Dr. James considers 

‘ to be a Greek paraphrase of a Hebrew Midrash on Job, the paraphrase being 

the work of a Christian living in Egypt in the 2nd or 3rd century. It exists 

F in two forms, one of which (M) was printed by Mai in 1833, probably from a 

Vatican MS., the. other by Dr. James from a Paris MS. (P) in 1897. The 

following resemblances to our Epistle have been pointed out by the editor: 

C. lv. €ay Uropeivyns romow cov 7rd dvoya dvopacroy...iva yyas ott aT poTw- 

worAnTT 6s eoTw...Kal éyepOnon év TH dvaordoer [M. addscis (anv aiwvior'| 

€on yap &s dOAntns TuKrevav Kal xaprepav mévous [M. reads retpac pos] kal 

exdexdpevos roy créghavor: cf. Jamesi. 2, 4,12, ii, 1,v. 7,11. ¢. xii. 

(M) otk torépynod ore pucbdy pucbwrod 7} GAdov Tivds 7 apjKa Toy puooy 

avTov €odpevoy Trap eyol play éomépay ev Ti oikia pou: cf. James v. 4. c¢. Xv. (a 

* uotation from Sirach x. 7) BdéAvypa éeotw évayriov Tod Geot 7 UTEpynparvia: 

James iv. 6. c¢. xxvi. pakpoOvpnowpery ews dv 6 Kiptos orrayynobeis 

édeqon judas, cf. also xxvii.: James v. 7. ¢. XXXiii. 6 kéopos bAos Tapedev- 

4 cerat kal y dd£a aitot pbapyoerat...cuoi Sé 6 Opdvos imapyes €v TH ayia yh Kat 

7 Odga avrov ev Ta aidvi éotw Tov dmapaddakrov [M. 74, -Kr@]...007T04 oF 

Baotdreis rapedevoorrar...n dé dd€a kal TO KAVXN pa alTay EvovTat ws 

€écomtpov euot d€ 7 Bagidreia eis aidvas aiavev kai 7 ddga Kai 

] evmpémeta adrys ev Tois dpuacw Tov rarpods tmdpxer: James i. 10, 11, 9, 23, 

12, 11.5, iv. 14, ¢. xxxvi. & rots ynivois od cuvéornxer (7 Kapdia pov) emel 
adkatdorartos 7 yi...€v b€ Trois émoupavias cuveotnkev : James 1. 8. 

P. 30, 1. 22.—For ‘ Hermes’ read Hermas. 

P. 32,1. 8.—Read Acts v. 41. setpacpois, Spitta cites Judith viii. 25 mapa 
TavtTa Tdvra eiyapioTHca@per Kupio Td Ged rua ds metpater nuas Kaba Kal Tos 
matépas juay, Test. Jos. 2 év deka reipacpois Sdxidv pe avédergey kai ev Taow 
avrois ewaxpobvunoa, drt...7oANd dyaba Sidwowy 7 bropovn, 1 Mace. 11, 52 ’ABpaay 
ovK ev TreLpacpe@ evpeOn TLOTOs 5 P 

P. 33.—For doxipuov, cf. Plato, Tim. 65 C dca peév yap eiciovra rept ra pr€Bia, 
otovren Sokiusa tis yAooons Terapéva él THY Kapdiav K.T.d. 


. 35, last line but 7.—Read 1 Cor. i. 7. Spitta cites Zest. Abr. p. 93 ri &u =i 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 46.—oré¢avor, see above Test. Jobi iv. 

P. 48.—dm6 6e0d rretpatopa, cf. Herm. Sim, vi. 3, 5. 

P. 49.—Cf. Acta Johannis ed. James p. 6 cov Nourdy €orw pi) weipacerv Tov 
amtreipacrov. 

P. 56.—Note on rarpos rav porwr, for Wisdom vii. 16 read ‘vii. 26” Add 
Test. Abr. ed. James p. 37 (of the Archangel Michael) ‘ He is the father of all 
lights’ (rarjp rod mords in the Greek, ib. p. 111). Last line but 4, for Job. 
XXVii. read xxxviil, 

P. 57.—apahdayy, cf. Test. Jobi xxxiii. cited above. 

P. 60, last line—Read vépov. ; 

P. 61, 1. 4.—For Rom. i, 3 read i. 11. On the use of eis rd in Rom. i. 20, 
and vii. 4,5, Burton (Moods and Tenses, § 411) agrees with the view given in 
the text, but Gifford and Sanday in their notes understand it of purpose. 

P. 62.—Bpadds eis dpyhv, the opposite of d€vcodta in Herm. Mand. v. 1, 3, 6, 
Keel. 

P. 68.—év éeadmrpa, cf. Acta Johannis ed. James p. 12 éoorrpdy cipi cor TO 
voovyre pe, and Test. Jobi xxxiii. cited above. 

P. '73.—yadwaywydy, read for ‘ Philo M. 1, p. 6,’ ‘p. 680.’ 4 

P. 75.—Add Test. Jobi iv. cited above, and xliii. kvpios map’ 6 ovk €or 
mpoowroAnia, also Const. Apost. vil. 31. 

P. 84, last line but 13.—For ‘ Matt. x. 7’ read ‘x. 17.’ 

P. 89.-—rdvrwy évoyos, cf. Clem. Hom. 18, 14 ei mwavra cada dvarpa€airo ths, 
fla TH pos TO porxnoacba dpaptia KohacOnvat Sey 6 mpopytns Edn. : 

P. 91.—dvédcos is found in Test. Abr. § 16, as also dviAdws and ayndens in 
§ 12 (ed. James p. 91, 96). , 
: P, 95.—On yopragecrde ad jin. cf. Philo M. 1, p. 187 xédpros dddyou rpopn 
€OTly, s 

P. 104, v. 2.—mraioper, cf. Test. Jobi xxxviii. 6has Gv mraicy pov TO ordpa 
eis rov Seamdrnv. 

v. 3.—The suggestion that ei 5é is merely an itacistic corruption of ide, 
receives strong confirmation from the fact that there are no less than three 
examples of similar corruption in the few lines of the newly discovered Logia, 
in a MS. considerably older than B, and therefore approaching more nearly 
to the date of its archetype. 

P. 107.—éAayicrov, cf. Blass Gr. p. 33 on the use of the superlative in later 
Greek. 

P. 108, 1. 15.—Read ‘metonymy,’ : 

P. 112.—rév rpoxdv ris yevéoews. I am indebted to Dr. Gifford for the 
following illustrations of this strange phrase : Herod.i. 207 xvkdos rév avépa- 
Thiav eort mpnyparev, Plat. Politic. 271.B Evvavaxvedoupevns eis ravayria rHs 
yeveoews, Arist. Probl. xvii. kabdmep kai paci Kikdov eivat ra avOp@ntva, Orphic. 
fr. vi. 17 & b€ Séuas Baciretov ev @ rade wavra TedEiraL. 

P. 137, 1. 20.—For ‘Eccl. xii. 12’ read ‘xii. 7.’ Dr. Gifford writes to me 
‘It seems more natural to understand as the subject 6 Oéos (the jealous God 
being the dominant idea of the context both before and after), than to leave 
exuroGet without an object.’ I think there is much force in this. 

P. 146.—mpds drlyov, cf. Plut. Mor. 116 A pos ddtyov éxpnoav, Lucian Nigr. 
23; 80 mpos pay Joh. v. 35, 2 Cor. vii. 8, mods katpdv Luke viii. 18. 

P. 152.—6 dgvarepnpevos, cf. Test. Jobi xii. cited above. 

P. 155.—paxpobupnoare, cf. Test. Jobi xxvi. cited above. 

P. 180,—On v. 20 Harnack (Teat. u. Unters. vii. 2 p. 22) cites Pistis Sophia 
p. 265 ‘Qui vivicaverit yvy7jv unam et servaverit eam, xepis gloriae quam 
habet in regno luminis, accipiet aliam gloriam loco ;uxjs quam servavit.’ B. 
Weiss reads with B cace: uyny ex Oavdrov avrod, but must we not then have 
had ars to suit puxny ? 
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CHAPTER I 
THE AUTHOR 


THE writer calls himself ‘Jacob’ (from which our name ‘James’ Internal 

: . . . ° F vidence, 
is derived through the Italian ‘Giacomo’), and describes himself as The writer, 

: o speaks wi 
\‘a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ. As the name authority, 


\ was very common in the first century, and the description is 
one which is applicable to all Christians, it is evident that he 
must have been distinguished from other Jacobs by position or 
character, so as to justify him in addressing the ‘Twelve Tribes in 
the Dispersion’ with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature in the Epistle before us. This inference receives support 
from the Epistle of Jude, the writer of which styles himself 
‘servant of Jesus Christ and brother of Jacob, evidently assuming 
that his brother's name would carry weight with those whom he 
addresses. 


The Epistle of Jacob, or James, is strongly contrasted not , andin 


the tone of 
only with the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, against which the Old | 
some have supposed it to be directed, but also with the First ,, mther 


Epistle of St. Peter, which in some points it closely resembles. New. 
The general characteristic by which it is distinguished from these 
Epistles is its Jewish tone of thought, style and doctrine. In style 
it reminds one now of the Proverbs, now of the stern denuncia- 
tions of the prophets, now of the parables in the Gospels. It has 
scarcely any direct reference to Christ, who is indeed only 
named twice.t In commending the duty of patience (v. 7-11), 
the writer refers, with the Psalmist (cxxvi. 6), to the example 
of the husbandman, and to Job and the prophets of the Old 
Testament: if he alludes to our Lord at all, he only does so 
obscurely in ver. 6 ‘ye killed the just; he doth not resist you’; 


ie 
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while St. Peter on the contrary dwells exclusively on the example 
of Christ (cf. 1 Pet. ii, 19-24, iv. 12-14). So in urging the 
duty of prayer reference is made, not (as in Heb. v. 7) to the 
promises or the prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of Elijah: the 
duty of kindness, and the warning against evil-speaking in ch. iil. 
are based not on the example of Christ and the thought of our 
common brotherhood in Him (as in 1 Pet. i1, 23, Rom. xii. 5, Eph. 
iv. 25), but on the parables of nature, on the fact that man was 
created in the image of God, and on general reasoning: and again 
(in iv. 11, 12) speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting a 
slight on the Law, not as causing pain to Christ. No mention is 
made of the death or resurrection of Christ, or of the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Atonement. To a careless reader the tone of 
the Epistle, as a whole, seems scarcely to rise above the level of the 
Old Testament; Christian ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. 
Thus the Law, called for the sake of distinction ‘the law of liberty’ 
or ‘the royal law,’ seems to stand in place of the Gospel or even of 
Christ himself (ii. 8-13, iv.11): the love of the world is condemned 
in the language of the Old Testament as adultery against God. 
This contrast rises to its highest point in treating of the relation 
between Faith and Works (ii, 14-26). While St. Paul writes 
(Rom. iii. 28) ‘We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith 
apart from the works of the law, the language of St. James is (ii. 
24) ‘Ye see then how that by works a man is justified and not by 
faith only.’ And while the case of Abraham is cited in Rom. iv. 
3, 13, 16 in proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, and the 
case of Rahab is cited for the same purpose in Heb. xi. 31, 
St. James makes use of both to prove that man is justified by works 
(ii. 25). I shall have to go more fully into these questions here- 
after, and shall then point out some considerations which will to a 
certain extent qualify the first impression left on the mind by a 
perusal of the Epistle; but speaking generally we may safely say 
that it has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of the New 
Testament, and that the author must have been one who would be 
more in sympathy with the Judaizing party and more likely to 
exercise an influence over them than any of the three great leaders 
Peter, Paul or John. 

If we turn now to the Epistles of St. Paul and to the Acts of the 
Apostles we find mention there of a James who exactly fulfils the 
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conditions required in the writer of our Epistle. In Gal. i. 18, 19 
St. Paul says that three years after his conversion, probably about 
the year 38 A.D., he went from Damascus to Jerusalem and stayed 
with Peter fifteen days, seeing no other apostle but only James the 
Lord’s brother. This is quite in accordance with what we read in 
the Acts xii. 17, where Peter, on his escape from prison (A.D. 44), 
is recorded to have gone to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, 
and desired that the news of his escape might be sent to James 
and the brethren. In Gal. ii. 1-10 St. Paul describes a later visit to 
Jerusalem after an interval of fourteen years, 7.c. about A.D. 51. In 
this visit the leaders of the Church, James, Peter and John 
(1.c. ver. 9), after hearing his report of his first missionary journey, 
signified their approval of his work and ‘gave right hands of 
fellowship, agreeing that Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. In verses 11-14 
of the same chapter Peter’s inconsistency in regard to eating with 
the Gentiles at Antioch is explained by the arrival of certain from 
James, mpo Tod yap édOciv tivas amo’laxoBov peta TOY eOvaV 
ovvnoOuev: OTe Se HAOOv, UTEcTEAXrEV Kal apwpiey EavTOYV HoBov- 
prevos Tovs éx mrepitouns This second visit is more fully described 
in Acts xv. 4-29, where James appears as President of the Council 
held to consider how far the Gentile Christians should be required 
to conform to the customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion, and proposes the resolution which is carried, in the 
words éy@ xpivm un Tapevoyneiy Tols aro TOV EOvaY érricTpépov- 
ow él Tov Oeor, K.T.X. 

It is important to notice that in his speech (ver. 14) Peter 
is called Symeon, a name never assigned to him elsewhere in 
the Acts or in any part of the N.T. except in 2 Pet. i. 1. 
From this we gather that the actual words of the speaker are 
recorded either in their original form or in a translation; and 
it becomes thus a matter of interest to learn whether there is 
any resemblance between the language of our Epistle and that 
of the speech said to have been uttered by James, and of the 
circular containing the decree, which was probably drawn up by 
him! I cannot but think it a remarkable coincidence that, out of 

1 The similarity between the First Epistle of St. Peter and the speeches ascribed, 
‘ a in the Acts is noticed in Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iv. Prolegomena, 
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230 words contained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally different subject. 
They are as follows: (1) the epistolary salutation ya/pew (Jas. i. 1, 
Acts xv. 23), found in only one other passage of the N.T., the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Acts xxiii. 26): (2) the curious phrase borrowed 
from the LXX. which occurs in the N.T. only in Acts xv. 17 é¢’ 
ods €TLKEKANTAL TO OVOMA MoU é avTOvs, and James ii. 7 TO KadXOv 
dvoma TO émuKrNOev Ef’ buds: (3) axovdcate adeAgpol pov found in 
James ii. 5 alone in the Epistles, compared with dvdpes adeddot 
axovoaté wou in Acts xv. 13: (4) émiucxémtecOas James i. 27, Acts 
xv. 14: (5) émvotpédew James v. 19, 20, Acts xv. 19: (6) tnpetv 
and dcarnpeiv, James 1.27 dowiAov éavTov TypElyv ard TOU KOGMOU, 
Acts xv. 29 é& ap Svatnpodytes EavTovs ed mpadéete: (7) ayamrntos 
occurs in the Acts only in xv. 25 ovv tols ayamntois BapydBa Kal 
IlavAw, while adergol pov adyarnroi is found three times in our 
Epistle: (8) perhaps we may compare also the repetition of the 
word adeAdos in James iv. 11 su) Katanadeite adAHAwY adedpol* 
0 KaTAaXAaLaY abedpod 7) Kplvov Tov adeXpov adTod Kpiver Tov 
vomov «.7.r. and Acts xv. 23 of mpecButepos adeAhol Tols KaTa THY 
’Aytioyelav...adedpots yaipe : and the pregnant use of the word 
dvowa in James yv. 10 éXadAnoav év TH dvopate Kupiov, ver. 14 
anrelpartes €Xalw ev TO OvomaTt, ll. 7 TO KaXOY dvowa and in Acts 
xv. 14 AaPetv €& COvdv Naov TH ovouaTe adtod, ver. 26 tarép Tod 
ovopatos ToD Kupiov iuav "Incod Xpictov. 

To return to our immediate subject: James is seen in the same 
position of authority in Acts xxi. 18, when Paul presents himself 
before him on his return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success which had attended 
his labours, James and the elders who are with him warn St. Paul 
of the strong feeling against him whieh had been excited among 
the ‘myriads of Jewish believers who were all zealous for the law’ 
(fnX@Tali Tod vouov) by the report that he had taught the Jews of 
the Dispersion to abandon circumcision and their other customs, 
To counteract this impression, they recommended him to join in a 
Nazarite vow, which had been undertaken by four members of their 
community, as a proof that the report was unfounded and that he 
himself walked according to the law. The description here given 
of the state of feeling at Jerusalem and of St. James’ anxiety to 
avoid causing any offence to it is quite in accordance with the 
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tone of our Epistle and may help to explain the reserve with which 
distinctive Christian doctrines are treated in it. Is it going too far 
to compare the use of ayvifw in Acts xxi. 24 and James iv. 8, and 
the construction of davavay in the same verse (Sarravjcov én’ 
avrois) and in James iv. 3 iva év tais jdovais buoy Satravnonte ? 

The only other passage in which James is mentioned by name 
in the Epistles is 1 Cor. xv. 7, where we are told that Jesus 
appeared to James after his Resurrection. Of this more will be 
said shortly. But we have seen that in Gal. i. 19 he receives the 
appellation of ‘the Lord’s brother,’ and there are further allusions 
to the ‘brethren of the Lord’ in 1 Cor. ix. 5, which is generally 
taken to imply that they were all married, and in Acts 1. 14, where 
we are told that after the Ascension ‘the Eleven with the women 
and Mary the mother of Jesus and his brethren remained together 
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at Jerusalem waiting for the promise of the Spirit.’ ‘These passages — 


also will come in for further consideration immediately. 

An objection may be raised to the identification of the writer of 
the Epistle with the brother of the Lord, on the ground that no 
claim is made to this title in either of the Epistles which go by the 
names of the brothers James and Jude. If they were really 
brothers of the Lord, would they not have laid stress on the 
authority derived from this relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress 
on his apostleship? But what was Christ’s own teaching on the 
matter? When his mother and brothers sought on one occasion 
to use the authority, which they assumed that their kinship gave 
them, they were met by the words ‘Who is my mother, and who 
are my brethren?’ And he stretched out his hand to his disciples 
and said ‘Behold my mother and my brethren.’ St. Paul expresses 
the same idea, of the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union, by which all the members of the body 
are joined to the Head, in the words ‘though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now know we him so no more, 2 Cor. v. 
16. Surely it is only what we should have expected beforehand, 
that James and Jude would shrink from claiming another name 
than that of ‘servant’ to express the relation in which they stood 
to their risen Lord, after having failed (as I shall shortly endeavour 
to show) to acknowledge Him as their Master in the days of his 
humiliation. 

So far we have arrived at the following conclusions: the writer 
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of the Epistle is or, to allow for a moment the possibility of its 
not being genuine, wishes to be understood as being, the President 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and the brother of the Lord.| We 
have now to investigate the meaning of this last expression? Is 
it to be understood literally of half-brothers of the Lord, sons of 
Mary his mother and of Joseph his reputed father (the Helvidian 
view) ? Orisit to be understood of foster-brothers, sons of his 
reputed father by a former wife (the Epiphanian view)? Or is it 
to be understood of the cousins of the Lord, sons of Clopas or 
Alphaeus, the husband of his mother’s sister, who bore the same 
name as herself (the Hieronymian view)? It may be well first 
to bring together the passages bearing on this subject in the 
Gospels, and then to examine them more carefully in reference to 
the three theories above stated. I quote from the R.V. 

Matt. 1.25. Joseph ... took unto him his wife and knew her 
not till she had brought forth a son. 

Luke ii. 7. She brought forth her first-born son. 

John 1.12. After this he went down to Capernaum, he and 
his mother and his brethren and his disciples: and there they 
abode not many days. 

Mark vi. 1-6. And he cometh into his own country; and his 
disciples follow him. And when the sabbath was come, he began 
to teach in the synagogue: and many hearing him were aston- 
ished, saying . . . Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and 
brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and are not 
his sisters here with us? And they were offended in him. And 

1 J have made:no reference to the Tiibingen theory which supposes the Acts to be 
a Tendenz-schrift written with the view of minimizing the difference between St. Paul 
and St. James, (1) because I do not see that it in any way affects my argument, unless 
it should be maintained that the writer of the Acts had our Epistle before him and 
intentionally imitated its language, which would give an even stronger support to 
my argument from a different point of view ; and (2) because the theory itself seems 
to me by this time exploded. 

2 In the discussion which follows I have had constantly before me Bp. Lightfoot’s 
dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable alike for thoroughness, clearness, 
and fairness, which is contained in his Galatians (10th ed, pp. 252-291). I have 
also consulted Credner’s Hinleitung in d. N. T., Laurent’s Neutest. Studien, Mill’s 
Pantheistie Principles, Part Il. pp. 220-316, and the articles ‘ Maria’ and ‘Jakobus’ 
in Herzog’s ELncycl. f. prot. Theol. I should have been glad to put the question 
aside with a simple reference, but I think there are some considerations which have 
not been sufficiently attended to, and that the Epistle gains an added interest from 
what I hold to be the right solution of the difficulty. [Since this was written I 
have read Canon Farrar’s able discussion of the subject in his Harly Days of 


Christianity, ch. xix,, and Bungener’s Rome et la Bible, both of whom take the same 
view as I have done. | 
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Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house. 
Cf. Matt. xiii. 54-56, Luke iv. 16-30, John vi. 42. 

Mark iii. 20—22, 31—33. And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. And when 
his friends (o¢ ap’ adtod) heard it they went out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, He is beside himself. And the scribes which 
came down from Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of the devils casteth he out the devils. . . . And there 
come his mother and his brethren; and standing without, they 
sent unto him, calling him. Anda multitude was sitting about 
him ; and they say unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And he answered them and saith, Who is 
my mother and my brethren? And looking round on them that 
sat round about him he saith, Behold my mother and my brethren ! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother. Cf. Matt. xii. 46—50, Luke viii. 19—21. 

John vii. 2—8. Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of taber- 
nacles, was at hand. His brethren therefore said unto him, 
Depart hence and go into Judaea, that thy disciples also may 
behold thy works which thou doest. For no man doeth anything 
in secret and himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest 
these things manifest thyself to the world. For even (ovdé) his 
brethren did not believe on him. Jesus therefore saith unto them, 
My time is not yet come, but your time is alway ready. The 
world cannot hate you, but me it hateth, because I testify of it 
that its works are evil. 

Matt. xxvii. 56. And many women were there beholding from 
afar, which had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him : among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee. 

Mark xv. 40. And there were also women beholding from afar : 
among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less (rod wuxpod) and of Joses, and Salome, A little 
below (ver. 47) the second Mary is called ‘Mary the mother of 
Joses, and in xvi. 1 ‘the mother of James,’ as in Luke xxiv. 10. 

John xix. 25—27. There were standing by the cross his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his mother and the 
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disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour the disciple took her to his 
own home. 

Acts i. 14 These all (that is, the eleven apostles) with one accord 
continued steadfastly in prayer, ody yuvatEly cal Mapiaw TH entpl 
Tov Inoovd Kat Tots aderois avTod. 

Gal. 1. 18, 19 After three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit 
Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen days. But others of the 
apostles saw I none, save (e¢ )) James the Lord’s brother. 

1 Cor. ix. 5 Have we not a right to take about a wife that is a 
believer (yuvaika aderpyv) as Kal ot AoLTol amocTOAOL Kal ot 
adergol tod Kuplov cal Kndas; % movos eyo cai BapvaBas ovx 
éxomev eEovoray py epyavec Oar ; 


Natural A. I think that any one reading these passages, without any 
conclusion . . : 
jira the preconceived idea on the subject, would naturally draw the con- 
nguage . . . 
the New clusion that Mary was the true wife of J oseph, and bore to him at 
Testament 
confirmed by least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) and two daughters ; 
ater . 
writers. that the sons were not included among the twelve apostles, but 


were, on the contrary, disbelievers in the Messiahship of Christ, 
and inclined at one time to entertain doubts as to His sanity, 
though after His death they threw in their lot with His disciples. 

Setting aside the apocryphal books of the N.T., the earliest 
reference to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is found in 


Hegesippus Hegesippus (about 160 A.D.). His testimony, preserved by Eusebius 
tells us that ‘ : os . 5 4 
Clopas was (H7.H. iv. 22), while it is totally opposed to the Hieronymian view, 
Joseph, and is consistent either with the conclusion to which we are led by the 
Bymeon, language of Scripture, or with the view of Epiphanius. It is to 
Clopas, the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the Just on the same 
cousin of ; ; 
the Lord, charge as the Lord, his paternal uncle’s child, Symeon the son of 
reserving : 
the term Clopas, was next made Bishop of Jerusalem, being put forward by 
‘brother’ : 5 : 
forJames all as the second in succession, because he was a cousin of the 


sachoaate i Prte es (wera TO paptuphcas laxwBov Tov dixatov ws Kal 6 Kupsos 
érl TH avT@® Oyo, TAY 0 ex TOD OEiov avTOD YumewY O TOD 
Krona cablorata: érickoros, ov mpoébevto Waves OVTA AVE LOV 
tov Kupiov devtepov). Some have understood this to mean that 
Symeon and James were both sons of the Lord’s reputed uncle 
Clopas, and thus that Symeon was the second of His cousins who 
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was Bishop of Jerusalem. But Bp. Lightfoot well remarks that, 
if this were meant, we must have had érepos Tov éx Tov Oedov, not 
0 €x Tov Getov, and that it would have been far more natural simply 
to have said 0 adeAgos avtod. The meaning of Sevtepov is made 
clear from Euseb. H.£. iii. 22 ray én’ ’Avtioxelas Evodiou mpétov 
KaTaCTaVTOS, SevTEpos ev Tois SnAoVpEVOLS “IyvaTLos éyvwpiteTo. 
Supewy opolws SevTepos peta Tov TOD LwThpos juov adeAhov 
THs év ‘lepocortpots exkANolas KaTa ToUTOUS THY eLvTOUpylay 
éyKeverpiapévos Hv; 10, iii, 32 év © (Suwyued) Lupedva Tov Tod 
Knrora, dv Sevtepov Katacthvat Ths év ‘lepocorvpors éxxrnolas 
érickotroy eonroOoamev,waptupio Tov Blov dvar0oas Taperknpapev. 
These passages are important as showing that, while the son of 
Clopas is described as the cousin of Jesus, James is still described 
as His brother: so too Jude (#0. iii. 20). The relationship is more 
exactly defined in the 11th ch. of the same book, where it is said 
that after the death of James, the surviving apostles and disciples 
of the Lord elected Symeon as his successor, aveyrudv, ds ye Paci, 
yeyovota Tov LwrThpos: Tov yap ovv Krwrav aderdov tod loand 
imdpxew ‘Hynovrmos totopel. 

Tertullian (d. 220 A.D.) is, however, the first extant writer who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren’ were uterine brothers of Jesus. 
Arguing against Marcion, who had made use of the text, ‘Who is 
My mother, and who My brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says: Nos contrario dicumus, primo, non potursse ile 
annuntiart quod mater et fratres ejus foris starent . .. sv nulla alr 
mater et fratres nulli furissent. . . . At vere mater et fratres ejus forrs 
stabant. .. . Tam proximas personas forts stare extraners intus defiais 
ad sermones ejus .. . merito indignatus est. Transtulit sanguinis 
nomina in alios, guosmagis proximos pro fide judicaret . . . im semet 
ipso docens, gut patrem aut matrem aut fratres preponeret verbo Det, 
non esse dignum discipulum (Adv. Mare. iv. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, he says ‘ the 
words are not inconsistent with the truth ofhis humanity. Noone 
would have told him that his mother and his brethren stood without, 
qui non certus esset habere illum matrem et fratres... . Omnes 
nascimur, et tamen non omnes aut fratres habemus aut matrem. 
Adhuc potest et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres. , . . Fratres Domini non crediderunt in lum. 
.. . Mater aeque non demonstratur adhesisse et... . Hoe denique 
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in loco apparet incredulitas eorum (De Carne Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the brothers of Jesus 
stood to him in any other relation than other men’s brothers do to 
them, or that his relationship to them was not as real as that to 
his mother, so in other treatises he takes it for granted that Mary 
ceased to be a virgin after the birth of Christ (De Monogamia 8) 
Duce nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis occwrrunt, monogamiu, et 
continentia. Ht Christum quidem virgo enraa est, semel nuptwra post 
partum (‘being about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit.‘ being about to marry first after her delivery ’) 
ut uterque titulus sanctitatis in Christr sensu dispungeretur per 
matrem et virginem et univiram ; and in even plainer words (De 
Virg. Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salutation 
benedicta tu inter mulieres. ‘Was she called mulier, and not virgo, 
because she was espoused? We need not, at any rate, suppose a 
prophetic reference to her future state as a married woman’; non 
enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, de qua Christus nasct 
non habebat, id est virwm passam sed illa (illam ?) que erat prosens, 
que erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to the wife 
that was to be, for Christ was not to be born of a wife, 7.e. of one 
who had known a husband; but he referred to her who was before 


_ him, who was a virgin ’). 

Speirs These words of Tertullian, himself strongly ascetic, which were 
“favourof, Written about the end of the second century, do not betray any 
eal consciousness that he is controverting an established tradition in 
‘The Bp favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen (d. 253 AD.), 
view was though upholding the virginity, and objecting to the phrase used 
formatin above by Tertullian (quod asserwnt cam nupsisse post partem, unde 
al books approbent non habent, Comm. in Luc.'7), does not claim any authority 

Scena for his own view, but only argues that it is admissible. Thus he 
‘and ae. says:* ‘Some persons, on the ground of the tradition contained in 
cepted on 


the erouna the Gospel according to Peter or the Book of James, affirm that 
“te Green the brothers of Jesus were Joseph’s sons by a former wife, to whom 


asta he was married before Mary. Those who hold this view wish to 


_1 Comm. in Matt. xii. 55 (vol. iii. p. 45, Lomm.) rods GdeAgovs "Inood pact twes 
eivat, €x mapaddcews Spuduevot tod emiyeypappévov Kata Tlérpoy edaryyeAlou 7) Tis 
BlBAov “laxdBou, viods Iwonp ex mporépas yuvainds cuvexnkvlas aT mpd Ths Maplas: 
of 5& Tadra Aéyorres Td Gklwua Tis Maplas év mapbevla rnpeiv wéxpt TéAoVS BovAovrat, 
va wh 7d Kpiev exeivo cGua... yr@ Koirhy avdpds wera To eweAOEiv ev adTh mvedpa 
dyiov. .. Kad oiuat Adyov exew avdpav pév Kabapdrntos tis év ayvela amapxhy 
yeyovévat toy “Inooty, yuvoKey d& Tv Mapidu. 
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preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the end, in order that 
her body, once chosen for so high a purpose, might not be degraded 
to lower use, after the Holy Spirit had come upon her. . . . And I 
think it reasonable that, as Jesus was the first-fruit of purity and 
chastity among men, so Mary should be among women. In 
accordance with this view we read in another passage,! ‘Jesus had 
no natural brothers, seeing that neither was any other child born 
to the Virgin, nor was He Himself sprung from Joseph: wherefore 
(those mentioned) were His brothers only in a conventional sense, 
being sons of Joseph by a predeceased wife.’ 

The writings from which Origen borrowed his interpretation of 
the word ‘brothers, are two apocryphal books dating from about 
the middle of the second century. We learn from Eusebius, H.Z. 
vi. 12, that Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the end of the second 
century, forbade the use of the Gospel of Peter to a Cilician 
Church, on the ground that it favoured the heretical views of the 
Docetz. The latter portion of this Gospel (of course not contain- 
ing the passage referred to by Origen) was discovered in a frag- 
mentary condition in Egypt a few years ago, the Hditio Princeps 
being published in 1892, The other book to which Origen refers, . 
the Protevangelium Jacobi, is still extant. It contains the story of 
Anna and Joachim, the parents of Mary, of her miraculous birth 
and betrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, he having been desig- 
nated for this honour, against his will, out of all the widowers of 
Israel, by the dove which issued from his rod. The names of 
Joseph’s sons are variously given in the MSS. as Simon, Samuel, 
James. Subsequent apocryphal narratives relate the same story 
variously modified. As to the historical credibility of such stories 
it may suffice to quote Bp. Lightfoot’s words (Gal. p. 275): ‘ These 
accounts, so far as they step beyond the incidents narrated in the 
canonical Gospels are pure fabrication. Nor were they more 
highly esteemed by early orthodox writers; cf. Const, Apost. vi. 16, 
where we read of the ‘poisonous apocryphal books in which the 
wicked heretics reproach the creation, marriage, the providential 
government of the world, the begetting of children,’ etc.; and 
Jerome (Comm. in Matt. xii. 49), where he taunts those who con- 


1 Catena Oord. in Johann. ii. 12: adedpovs ev ov« exe pioer ode Tijs mapOevov 
rexovons repov oddé adrds ek TOD lwohp Tuyxdvev? dum Tovyapody éxpnudtioay aiTov 
&deApol, viol Iwohp dvTes éx mpoTeOynkvias yuvarkds, 
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sidered the Lord’s brethren to be sons of Joseph’s by a former 
wife, as ‘ following the ravings of the apocryphal writings, and in- 
venting a certain Melcha or Escha’ (for Joseph’s first wife). 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in the Perpetual 
Virginity, which was growing up during the second century and 
established itself in the third century, was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, ‘but simply on sentimental grounds, which may have 
gained additional strength from opposition to the Ebionites, who 
denied the miraculous birth of the Lord (Iren. iii. 21, Orig. ¢. Cels. 
v. 61), Even by Basil the Great, who died in 879 A.D., this belief 
is held, not as a necessary article of faith, but merely as a pious 
opinion, ‘since the lovers of Christ cannot endure to hear that the 
mother of God ceased to be a virgin.’ Bp. Lightfoot (Jc. p. 285) 
adds that ‘as immediately afterwards he refers, in support of his 
view, to some apocryphal work, which related that Zacharias was 
slain by the Jews for testifying to the virginity of the mother of 
Jesus (a story which closely resembles the narrative of His death 
in the Protev. §§ 23, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he 
accepted that account of the Lord’s brethren which ran through 
these apocryphal Gospels.’ It is unnecessary to give the names of 
others who held that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 
former wife. The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianite about the year 370 4.D. The 
view of Tertullian was reasserted by Helvidius, Bonosus, and 
Jovinianus, about the year 380 A.D. 


B. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened on the Western 
Church the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity and the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ brethren’ in the sense of ‘ cousins, appeared about 383 A.D. 
Helvidius had attacked the prevailing view of the superiority 


1 Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Glen. ii. p. 600, ed. Garn. (Iwan) rat diabere: Kad oropyin 
Kal mdon TH emiBadrobon Tols gvvoiodGLy emimerela yuvatka HrYyoOUMEvOs, THY YaUlkav 
Zpyav ametxero ove eylywoxe yap adthy, pnolv, Ews ob erexev Tov viby aiths Toy 
mpwrdtoKxov. Tovro St Hin brdvoray mapéxer Ss, mera Td Kabapas SanpeTicacba TH 
yevvhoet Tod Kuplou rh émiredcobelon did Tod Tvedparos Tod aylov, Ta vevourcpeva TOD 
yduov epya wh amapynoapévns THs Maptas. “Hpets 5é, et ral pndev TE Tis evoeBelas 
mapadvpalverat Adyo (uéxpt yap Tis KaT& Thy oikovoulay dSmnpecias avarykalan mapbevia, 
7d 8 epetijs amodumparypoveutoy TH Ady TOD pvornplov), Suws Bia Td ph KaTadéxeoOat 
tov didoxplotwv thy a&Kohy bri mort exavcato elvar mapOévos H AeoTdKos, éxelvas 
Hyovpeba Tas waptuplas avTapKels. 

2 They will be found in the catena of references contained in Lightfoor’s essay 
(Gal. pp. 273-291). 
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of the unmarried to the married state by referring to the example 
of the Lord’s mother, ‘of whom we read in Scripture that she 
bore children to her husband Joseph.’ Jerome does not attempt 
to answer this by appealing to tradition: .on the contrary he alto- 
gether repudiates tradition, professing to derive his theory from a 
critical examination of Scripture. His argument briefly stated is, 
that James the brother of the Lord is called an Apostle by St. 
Paul, that he must therefore be identified with James the son of 
Alphaeus, since James the son of Zebedee was no longer living 
when Paul wrote ; identified also with James the less in Mark xv, 
40 (the comparative implying an opposition to James the greater,! 
viz. the son of Zebedee), this James being there stated to be 
brother of Joses. But in Mark vi. 3 we find a James and Joses 
among the brethren of Jesus, and this agrees with John xix. 25, 
where Mary the mother of James and wife of Alphaeus is called 
Mary of Clopas, sister of the Lord’s mother; from whence it 
follows that the four brothers and two or more sisters mentioned 
in Mark vi. 3 and elsewhere are really first cousins of Jesus. 
Jerome himself had no information on the subject of Clopas, but 
suggests that he may possibly have been father of Mary. Later 
writers added further developments to this theory. Clopas was 
identified with Alphaeus, as another form of the common Ara- 
maic original Chalphai; and ‘Judas of James,’ who occurs in 
St. Luke’s list of the Apostles (Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 13), is identified 
with the writer of the Epistle, who calls himself ‘brother of 
James’ (Jude 1), and also with the brother of Joses, James 
and Simon in Mark vi. 3. Simon Zelotes, who is joined with 
James and Judas in the list of the Apostles, is supposed to be 
another of these brethren: and some held that Matthew, being 
identical with Levi the son of Alphaeus, must belong to the same 
family. 

Bishop Lightfoot calls attention to the fact that not only does 
Jerome make no pretence to any traditional support for this view,” 


1 ‘There is no scriptural or early sanction for speaking of the son of Zebedee as 
James the Great’ (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 263). 

2 After disputing the value of the authorities appealed to by Helvidius, he sets 
aside the appeal to authority in the words Verum nugas terimus et fonte veritatis 
omisso opinionum rivulos consectamur (Adv. Helv. 17); and in another treatise (De 
Viris Illustribus 2) contrasts his own view with the Epiphanian in the words. Ué 
nonnullt existimant, Joseph ex alia wxore ; ut autem mihi videtur, Mariae sororis 
matris Domint...filius (Lightfoot, p. 259). 
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Jerome but that he is himself by no means consistent in holding it. Thus 
does not 


ae in his comment on the Galatians written about 387 A.D. he says: 
to hisown’ ‘James was called the Lord’s brother on account of his high 
theory Ge 8 p . : 

character, his incomparable faith, and his extraordinary wisdom ; 
the other apostles are also called brothers (John xx. 17), but he pre- 
eminently so, to whom the Lord at his departure had committed 
the sons of his mother (ie. the members of the Church at 
Jerusalem). In a later work still, the epistle to Hedibia, written 
about 406, he speaks of Mary of Cleophas (Clopas), the aunt of our 
Lord, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as distinct 
persons, ‘although some contend that the mother of James and 
Joses was his aunt.’ 
I proceed now to examine the above argument : 

Examination (1) It is assumed that ‘brother’ (adeApds) may be used in the 
argument, sense of cousin (avewreds, found in Col. iv. 10). The supporters of 
BbeApes this theory do not offer any parallel from the N.T., but they appeal 
usd for to classical use both in Greek and Latin, and to the O.T. The 


in the New eXamples cited from classical Greek are merely expressive of warm 


Testament affection, or else metaphorical, as Plato, Crito, § 16, where the laws 


eassical of Athens are made to speak of of 7uérepor adeAgol of év Aidov 
vouot. There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I know, of 
aderdos being used to denote a cousin. In Latin jfrater may 
stand for frater patruelis, where there is no danger of being mis- 
understood (cf. Cic. ad Att. i. 5. 1). The Hebrew word is used 
loosely to include cousin, as in Gen, xiv. 14—16 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX. has adergidods ; in Levit. x. 4, where the first 
cousins of Aaron are called brethren (adeA¢o/) of his sons, Nadab 
and Abihu; in 1 Chron, xxiii. 21, 22 (‘ The sons of Mahli, Eleazar 
and Kish. And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters : and 
their brethren the sons of Kish took them’), where also the LXX. 
has aderpol. These passages seem to me to be hardly covered by 
the general rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261): “in an affec- 
tionate and earnest appeal intended to move the sympathies of the 
hearer, a speaker might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countryman as his ‘brother’: and even 
when speaking of such to a third person he might through warmth 
of feeling and under certain aspects so designate him.” I think, 
however, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on to say: 
“Tt is scarcely conceivable that the cousins of any one should 
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be commonly and indeed exclusively styled his ‘brothers’ by 
indifferent persons; still less, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and described in this loose way ‘James, 
the Lord’s brother.”’’ If we remark too the care with which 
Hegesippus (quoted above, pp. vill. ix.) employs the term aderdos 
of James and Jude, the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps 
the term daveyrios for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and second 
bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that there is a strong proba- 
bility against the use of ddeddo/ in the N.T. to denote any- 
thing but brothers, ae. in the case before us either half-brothers 
or foster-brothers, according to the evidence to be considered 
later on. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the Lord’s brother 
was one of the Twelve, and therefore identical with James the son 
of Alphaeus. He grounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop Lightfoot and others 
have shown that it is not a necessary consequence of St. Paul’s 
language, and that it is opposed to the distinction everywhere made 
in the N.T. between the Brethren of the Lord and the Twelve. 
Thus in Actsi. 14, after the list of the Eleven including James the 
son of Alphaeus, we read ‘these all continued instant in prayer’ 
avy yuvarkly cal Mapiaw TH pntpl tod “Incod Kal Tots adeAdots 
avrov. It will hardly be said that they are included in the 
Twelve, as Mary among the women, and specially mentioned 
afterwards, as she is, only on account of their superior importance. 
If so, they would have been mentioned immediately after the 
Apostles; on the contrary they are placed after Mary, being 
joined with her, as in several other passages, because they, with 
her, constitute the family to which Jesus belonged. Again in 
John ii. 12 we read that Jesus went down to Capernaum avros 
Kal unTHp avTod Kal ot adeArdol Kal of wabnTal adTod: Kal éxet 
éwewav ov ToANas Huépas; and in Matt. xii. 47 foll. ‘One said to 
him’ ido00 7 untnp cov Kal of adeAXpol cov Ew éEctyKacw EntodvTés 
got Aadjoat .... ‘and stretching forth his hand to his disciples 
he saith’ @d0d 1) pyjtnp pou Kal of aderpol pou: daTis yap av 
Toon TO Oérnpwa tov Ilatpos pov, Tod év ovpavols, avTos pov 
adeAhos Kal aderdpy Kal uyntnp éativ. In the last passage there 
is the same strong antithesis between natural earthly ties and his 
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duty to his Father in heaven, which we observe in the words 
spoken by him when found as a boy in the Temple. 

Notice also that there is in this passage not only a distinction 
made between the brethren of Jesus and his disciples, but a 
certain opposition is implied, which is brought out more clearly 
in St. Mark’s narrative of the same event (iii. 21, 31-35). 
From the latter it appears that the reason why they of his 
family (of wrap’ avtod) desired to speak with him was because the 
rumour which had reached them of his incessant labours led them 
to believe that his mind was overstrained. As St. Mark goes on to 
say (ver. 22) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out devils 
through Beelzebub, and as we further read in John (x. 20, viii. 
48) that many said ‘He hath a devil and is mad’; it would seem, 
though it is not expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
his enemies had not been without effect on some members of 
his own family. At all events, they went out prepared xpareiv 
avroy, 1.e. to put him under some restraint. This narrative gives 
additional point to the words in Mark vi. 4, spoken with immediate 
reference to the unbelief of the people of Nazareth, ov« éotw 
TpoPHntns ATLMos et pn ev TH TaTpids avTOD Kal ev Tols TUyyevEedoLY 
avtov kat év Th oixia avtod. If it were simply the disbelief of 
townspeople not immediately related to him, there seems no need 
for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk and in his own house.’ 
This inference, which we naturally draw from the words of St. 
Mark, is confirmed by the express statement of St. John (vii. 3-5), 
ove yap of adeAhol adtod émlatevoy eis adTov, and by our Lord’s 
words addressed to them (ver. 7), od dUvaTtat 6 Koapmos pLcetv 
buds eue b€ pucel, STL eyo papTup® meplt avTod btu Ta épya 
avtod tovnpa éaotiw. Compare this with the words spoken 
shortly afterwards to the disciples (xv. 19), e¢ é« tod Kocpov 
TE, 0 KOTMOS av TO lovoy epireu: OTL O€ Ex TOU KOTMOU OUK EoTE, 
GXN eyo e&ércEa tpds ex TOD Kocpov, dia TOUTO pce? Mas O 
xoopos. I defer the question as to the cause and nature of the 
unbelief imputed to the Lord’s brothers, and the cause of their 
subsequent conversion. I simply note here that in vii. 3 they are 
represented as making a distinction between themselves and the 
disciples, and that in vv. 5-7 they are said to be on the side of the 
world against Christ. I think my readers will agree that the argu- 
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_ ment derived from St. Paul’s words must be one of great force if 
_ it is to overthrow the combined evidence of so many passages, all 
showing that Christ’s brothers were not included in the Twelve. 

The words on which Jerome lays stress, as proving that James Examination 


e te 
“was one of the Twelve, are found in Gal. i. 18, 19, dvArOov eee 
els ‘TepoooAupa tarophaat Ky pay Kab émrepewan mpos avTov __ side. 


Meaning of 
 yeépas Sexatrevte? Etepov 5€ TOV aTocTOAwY OK Eldov, Eb BY  cimyin 


*laxwBov tov aderpov tod Kupiov. Bishop Lightfoot in his bey 
note discusses whether this should be translated, ‘I saw no other 
Apostle save James,’ or ‘I saw no other Apostle, but only James.’ 
He gives instances to show that ed ui) may have the latter force, 
eg. Luke iv. 27, roAdol Aerrpol joav ev TO Iopanr emi ’Edtoaiov 
‘Tou Tpopirov, Kal ovdels avTav exadapioOn a) Naapay 0 
2vpos, Gal. ii. 16, od Sceacodras avOpwrros €& € epyou vopov éav pay 
8a rela tews ‘Inood Baiarat Apoc. xxi. 27, od py elo EO els 
abthv Tav Kowov Kal 6 Troav BdéAvypwa Kal rreddos, ef fn of 
yeypappévor ev TH BiBAio THs Cons, ib. ix. 4. The peculiarity of 
se cases is that, whereas, according to the ordinary use, e@ 7 
roduces an exception to a general statement applicable to 
» class to which the excepted case belongs, in the instances 
cited the excepted case is not included in the foregoing class. 
t appears to be originally a colloquial use, and is employed with 
comic effect in Arist. Hg. 185, &c. Thus here Naaman was not 
one of the many lepers in Israel; they who are written in the 
300k of Life are not included among those who are guilty of 
mination and falsehood ; faith is not included in the works of 
_ law, but is contrasted with them as a different kind of 
ustification. Accordingly, St. James need not be included in the 
ceding Apostles. Much in the same way we find wAjy used, 
e we should rather have expected adAd, e.g. Acts xxvii. 22, 


in Gal. i. 19 érepov looks backward to Kndav, not forward 

aye The sentence would have been complete at eidor, 
Peter and none other of the Apostles. Then it strikes 
s an afterthought, that the position of James, as Presi- 
a0 Church at Jerusalem, was n ¢ inferior to that of the 
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That the term ‘apostle’ was not strictly confined to the 
Twelve appears from another passage in which James is men- 
tioned, 1 Cor. xv. 4-7. Here it is said that Jesus after His 
resurrection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, then to 
above 500 brethren at once, then to James, then to all the 
Apostles,’ where we should perhaps consider the term to include 
the Seventy, according to the view of Irenaeus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to St. Paul’s 
apostleship. Barnabas also is called an apostle (Acts xiv. 4, 14), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and Silvanus 
(1 Thess. 11. 6). 

It seems to me that the most natural interpretation of the two 
passages just dealt with is that which concedes the name ‘apostle’ 
in the wider sense to St. James, but makes a distinction between 
him and the Twelve. We should infer the same from 1 Cor. ix. 5, 
6, ‘have we not aright to take about a wife that is a believer’ 
(adergpnv yuvaixca) ws Kal of Nottrol amooToXoL Kat ot aderXpol 
tod Kupiov cal Kndas; %) povos éyo kal BapyadBas obx éyopev 
é£dvalav un epyalecOat; Here of Aovzrol amdartoXo. is contrasted 
with éy@ xal BapvaBas: and apparently the ‘brethren of the 
Lord’ and ‘Cephas’ are particularized as being those who were 
known to make use of the liberty belonging of right to them 
all. 

Tf it should be argued that, where the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
are distinguished from the Twelve, this may be spoken loosely of 
the majority of them, and need not be understood to apply strictly 
to each separate brother; that it is consistent therefore with the 
supposition that James, for instance, was an Apostle, provided that 
Simon and Jude were not Apostles; the answer is that the theory 
derives part of its seeming strength from the coincidence of the 
names of three of the brethren of the Lord and three of the Twelve 
Apostles. But it is impossible to suppose repeated assertions to 
be made respecting the brethren of the Lord, which (on this 
supposition) are untrue of him who was by far the best known 
among them. Lastly it is to be noticed that neither James nor 
Jude claims the title of Apostle in his Epistle, and that 
Jude seems to disclaim the title for himself in ver. 17, wvy- 


1 See Lightfoot, 7.c., pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1. 5, with Funk’s notes. 
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conte TOY PHudTov TOY Tpoeipnpévov bd TOV aroaTéNwr 
tov Kupiov. 
—@) It has been shown that probability is strongly against a rhe brothers 


cousin of the Lord being habitually known as es Kupéov, mee at ag 


and that the evidence is overwhelming against the brothers of the patcepee: 


Lord being included in the Twelve. Scarcely less strong is the Tekken 
argument against the Hieronymian view drawn from what we 

ad of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to his mother. 

ough, according to this view, their own mother Mary was living 

at the time of the crucifixion, and though there is nothing to fies 

that their father was not also living, yet they are never toa in 

the company of their parents or parent, but always with the 

Virgin. They move with her and her divine Son to Capernaum 

and form one household there (John ii. 12); they take upon 
emselves to control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 

with Mary ‘to take him, when it is feared that his mind is 
fecoming unhinged. “They are referred to by the neighbours as 
members of his family in exactly the same terms as his mother 

and his reputed father ; the neighbours, it is evident, have no Bee 
m nore pe as to the one relationship than they have as to the ‘neighbours 
ther; they have known the parents, they have known the “the reality. 
on there is in their eyes no mystery in the matter, nothing fram, no 
sneeest anything out of the common order of nature. It is the maternal 
ested indeed that the Virgin and her sister were both widows aes 
his time, and had agreed to form one household; but this is 

e hypothesis, and is scarcely consistent with the remarks of the 


hbours, who endeavour to satisfy themselves that Jesus was 


entitled to speak as he had done, by calling to mind ‘those 
t to him in blood. We read that Joseph was still alive at 
time of the visit to the Temple in His twelfth year; the 
ue must ane have known whether these SIX or seven 
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Tod Inood 4 untnp avTov Kal » aderXdhy THs pyntpos adtod, Mapia 
9 ToD Kiwrd cai Mapia %) Mayédarnv7 (translated in the Peshitto, 
‘His mother and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we compare this verse with Mark xv. 40 
and Matt. xxvil. 56, we tind that, of the three women named as 
present in addition to the mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs 
in all three lists; ‘ Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the 
two synoptic Gospels is generally identified with ‘Mary of Clopas’; 
and we then have left in Matthew ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, in Mark ‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister.’ 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee,’ and there seems good reason also for identifying her with 
‘his mother’s sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. It does not seem likely 
that St. John would omit the name of his own mother; and the 
indirect way in which he describes her is very similar to the way 
in which he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 
If we are right in this supposition, it is natural that the two 
sisters should be paired together, and then the two other Maries, 
just as we have the Apostles arranged in pairs without a connecting 
particle in Matt. x. 3,4. If the sons of Zebedee were so nearly 
related to our Lord, it helps us to understand Salome’s request that 
they might sit on His right hand and on His left band in His 
glory, as well as the commendation by our Lord of his mother to 
one, who was not only his best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. 
If, however, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of the Lord’s 
mother is not the mother of James and Joses, but the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee, then the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian 
theory is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the ground. 

There isno (5) I take next two minor identifications, that of ‘James the 


ground for 


the identifi- less’ with the ‘brother of the Lord,’ and that of ’Iovéas laxwBou, 


cation either 


of James the of Luke vi, 16 and Acts i. 18, with Jude the writer of the Epistle, 
ittle with 


Pea who calls himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that Mary 


or of tovsas the mother of James rod prxpod and of Joses, in Mark xv. 40, is 


*TaxwBov 


with the probably the same as Mary of Clopas, and that we have no reason 
epcte pt for inferring from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus. If so, 
there is an end to the supposition that James the less is James 

the brother of the Lord. But it is worth while to notice the 
mistranslation in which Jerome imagined that he found a further 


argument for the identification of our James with the son of 
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f Alphaeus. The comparative minor, he says, suggests two persons, 
viz. the two Apostles of this name. But the Greek has no com- 
- parative, simply Tod pxpod, ‘ the little, which no more implies a 
comparison with only one person, than any other descriptive 
epithet, such as evepyéTns or prdderhos. As to lovéas *laxwBou, 
no instance is cited for such an omission of the word aderdos, and 
we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ with the R.V. 
Independently of this, if James, Judas and Simon are all sons of 
Alphaeus, what a strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the Recstlen ‘James of Alphaeus, Simon Zelotes, Judas 
of James’! Why not speak of all as ‘sons of Alphaeus,’ or of the 
two latter as ‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange that, if Judas 
were really known as such, he should have been distinguished in 
John (xiv. 22) merely by a negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot, and in 
the other Gospels by the appellation ‘ Lebbaeus’ or ‘Thaddaeus’ 
(Matt. x. 3, Mark iu. 18). 

(6) Much has been made of the identification of the names There isno 


ground for 


_ Alphaeus and Clopas, and of the duality of Clopas and Cleopas ree 
(luke xxiv. 18). It seems doubtful whether the identification of ce 
the former and the separation of the latter pair can be maintained. 

Bp. Lightfoot considers that ‘ viewing the question as one of names 
_ only, it is quite as reasonable to identify Clopas with Cleopas as 
h Alphaeus’ (Jc. pp. 256, 267). Supposing, however, our pre- 
us argument to be sound, the question is of no importance as to 
r main subject. 
_ Ihave endeavoured to point out the difficulties which beset the area 
ieronymian theory and make it in my opinion less worthy of t,he 
eptance than either of the other theories. As it seems still to mian views 
6 predominant theory in the Churches of Western Christ- 


om, reformed? and unreformed, I have thought it might be 


idsttor for t an. 1890, p. 68: ‘J ames then a I hold and shall assume, after a 
study of the various theories propounded about him...) was the son of 
otherwise called Clopas, and of his wife, the sister of the Virgin Mary... 
others were Simeon.. Jude. JSoses. and Le pu It 


There is no 
force in the 

objections 
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Epiphanian 
theory from 
the Hierony- 
mian point 

of view. 
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probabilities which are really arrayed against it. This will be 
found in the note below.! 


C. I proceed now to examine the Epiphanian view, according to 
which the Lord’s brothers were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
This was the generally accepted view when Jerome put forward 
his new theory, and to a great extent it escapes the difficulties 
which, we have seen, attach to that theory. 

Two unimportant objections made both to it and to the Helvidian 
theory from the Hieronymian point of view are: (1) that they 
assume the existence of two sets of cousins having two names in 
common, James and Joseph being found both among the sons of 
Alphaeus and among the Lord’s brothers; and if we accept the 
statement of Hegesippus that Symeon was son of Clopas, and 
identify Clopas with Alphaeus, we then get a third name, Symeon, 
common to the families. This objection is based on several 
assumptions, one being that Mary the wife of Clopas was sister of 
the Virgin Mary, which has been shown to be all but incredible. 
But waiving this, why should it be thought improbable that three 
of the commonest Jewish names should be found in two sets of 
cousins? We have a greater variety of Christian names in ordinary 
use in England than there were then in Judea, but no one would 
think such a recurrence of names in any way remarkable or extra- 
ordinary; in fact, so far as my experience goes, the improbability 
is all the other way. 

1 Those who have followed the argument in the text will not, I think, regard the 
following estimates of the chances in favour of the several suppositions involved in 
the Hieronymian theory as giving an unfair representation of the case : 

(a) for the use of ddeAgéds for cousin in the phrase &eApds Kupfov—one out of five 
(4), making 4 to 1 against it. 

(b) for the brethren of the Lord being included in the Twelve—one out of ten (-/5), 
making 9 to 1 against it. 

(c) for the supposed sons of Clopas-Alphaeus being always found in company— 
not with their own mother, who was certainly still living,—but with their aunt, 
residing with her and her Son, and taking on themselves to control the actions of 
the latter—one out of ten (15), making 9 to 1 against it. 

(d) for two sisters having the same name—one out of ten (35), making 9 to 1 
against it. 

There are various other improbabilities, some of which have been already touched 
on, and others of even greater weight will appear in treating of the Epiphanian 
view, but [ should be willing to rest the case on the four points here named, giving 


a resultant probability in favour of the simultaneous realisation of the four above- 
1 


ee ib 
5x10x10x10 5000 
at, that is, against the truth of the Hieronymian theory. 


stated hypotheses of » making 4999 probabilities to 1 against 
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(2) When a certain Mary is described as ‘the mother of James’ 

_ we naturally assume that the James intended is the most celebrated 

2 of the name, viz. the Lord’s brother. But we elsewhere find the 

_ same Mary designated as mother of Joses (Mark xv. 47), or more 

_ generally of James and Joses (Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40), so 

that no stress can be laid upon this. 

(3) It appears then that the Hieronymian theory is as weak in _ Its real 


weakness 


attack as it is in defence, and that if the Epiphanian theory is to , lies inits 


i ave . i forced inter- 
be attacked with any prospect of success, it must be from the pretation of 


Helvidian side, on the ground that, no less than the Hieronymian, ‘ext 
_ it gives an artificial and non-natural rendering of two passages of 
Scripture which we have still to consider; that it weakens the 

force of the narrative which we have already considered, telling 

how the mother of Jesus came with his brothers to take him; 

and gives a less natural meaning to the word ‘brother. The 

two passages yet to be considered are Matt. i. 24, Iwo7nd... 
mapéXaBev thy yvvaika avtod Kal ovK éeyivwoKev avTiv eas 

ob érexev vidv, and Luke ii. 7, nal érexev tov vidv adtis tov 
-mpwtotoxoyv. Reading these in connexion with those other pas- 
sages which speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 

hard to believe that the Evangelists meant us to understand, or 
indeed that it ever entered theix heads that the words could be 
understood to mean, any thing else than that these brothers were 

sons of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. It has 
been attempted however to prove that we need not take the 
passages referred to in their en and natural sense. ‘Thus 
arson, treating of the phrase éws o@, tells us that ‘the manner of Attempt to 


weaken the 


the Scripture language produceth no such inference,’ as that, from force of ées 
od in Matt. 


limit assigned to a negative, we may imply a subsequent affirma- i. 24 


<) 


hich I have spoken to thee of” (Gen. xxviii. 15), it followeth not 
» when that was done, the God of Jacob left him. When the 
‘lusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of Moses “ No 
Bae of his Aree unto this cee : ue XXXIV. ae ae 
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collection to infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he was 
dead. “Michal the daughter of Saul had no child unto the day of 
her death” (2 Sam. vi 23); and yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to 
dream of any midwifery in the grave. Christ promised his presence 
to the Apostles “until the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20) ; 
who ever made so unhappy a construction, as to infer from thence 
that for ever after he would be absent from them?’ (Creed, p. 174). 
Importance Tt, is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson’s ability can have 


of distin- 


peshing been blind to the difference between two kinds of limit, the 


wantves, Mention of one of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
andthe limit negatives, the future occurrence of the action spoken of. Jf we 
souseests, read ‘the debate was adjourned till the papers should be in the 
uture action Fake - A 5 A 5 
afterthe hands of the members, it as certainly implies the intention to 


attained, resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the phrase ‘the 
debate was adjourned till that day six months, or ‘till the Greek 
Kalends,’ implies the contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death, ‘to the end of the world, this is only a more vivid way of say- 
ing in saecula saeculorwm. In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ 
implies that a certain state of things continued up to the very last 
moment known to the writer: the suggestion is of course that it 
will still continue. The remaining instance is that contained in 
Gen, xxviii. 15. This is a promise of continued help on the part 
of God until a certain end is secured. When that end is secured 
God is no further bound by his promise, however much the 
patriarch might be justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness of God. To take 
now a case similar to that in hand: supposing we read ‘ Michal had 
no child till she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel, we 
should naturally assume that after that she did have a child. So 
in Matt. i, 24 the limit is not one beyond which the action becomes 
naturally and palpably impossible: on the contrary it is just that 
point of time when under ordinary circumstances the action would 
become both possible and natural,! when therefore the reader, with- 


* Compare Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1, Diog. L. iii. 2 (on the vision which appeared 
to Ariston warning him py cvyylvecda 7H yuvatkt till the birth of ber son Plato: 
Origen c. Cels. i. 87 refers to this as an arg. ad hom.), Hygin. #. 29, quoted in 
Weitstein’s note im loco ; Athenag. Apol. 33 ds yap 5 yewpyds kataBddrwy eis yay Ta 
onépuara tuntov mepyuéver, ode emiomelpwv, Kad jpiv wérpov embvulas 7 madorotla, 
Const. Apost. vi. 28. 5 unre why eykupovodoas duircirwoay (Tails yuvaitly of dvdpes), 
ov em) moday yap yevéoet TodTO ToLOvGLY, GAN’ Hdovns Xap. Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. iii. p. 548) calls this a law of nature. 
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out warning to the contrary, might naturally be expected to assume 
Ps that it did actually occur. How Ds this assumption on the part of the 
reader, natural under ordinary circumstances, becomes unnatural un- 
: “der the very extraordinary circumstances of the case, will be discussed 
irther on. I confine myself here to the argument from language.t 
The natural inference drawn from the use of the word 
_ampwtotocov in Luke ii. 7 is that other brothers or sisters 
~ were born subsequently ; otherwise why should not the word povo- 
—-yevns have been used as in Tobit iii. 15 povoyerys eius TO watpl 
t uov, Luke vii. 12, viii. 42, &c.? In Rom, viii. 29 the word is used 
metaphorically, but retains its natural connotation, pw tdToxKov év 
_ ToAXots adedGois, and so in every instance of its occurrence in the 
-N.T. It occurs many times in its literal use in the LXX., eg. 
- Gen. xxvii. 19, 32, xliii. 38, Deut. xxi. 15, 1 Kings xvi. 84, 1 Chron. 
v. 1, xxvi. 10, but, so far as I have observed, never of an only son. 
It is said in answer to this by Bp. Lightfoot (p. 271) that “the pro- 
minent idea conveyed by the term first-born to a Jew would be not 
the birth of other children, but the special consecration of this one. 
The typical reference in fact is foremost in the mind of St. Luke, 


as he himself explains it, ‘Every male that openeth the womb shall. 


be called holy to the Lord’ (ii. 23).” But need we ascribe to St. 
Luke any other purpose, in giving this quotation from the Mosaic 
law, beyond the simple desire to explain how it was that Simeon 
was enabled to see Him, who was not only ‘the glory of his people 
Israel,’ but also ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’? No doubt the 
law as to the first-born is equally valid whether there are other 
ildren or not; but St. Luke is not here concerned in stating the 
w, but in giving a narrative of domestic life, viewed retrospectively 
from the standpoint of accomplished facts: under these circum- 
stances the use of the word mpwtdtoxos is surely misleading, and 
therefore improbable, if there were no children born afterwards.’ 


é Laurent remarks on the use of the imperfect éyivwoxe implying abstinence from 
‘refrained from conjugal intercourse’) as opposed to the far more usual éyvw 
ing a single act. 
ex, i. p. 877, quotes from Severianus, mpwTdroKos Adyerat 6 adeAors Exwyr, 
‘Theodoret ei mpwrdroxos, mas uovoyevis ; the latter referring to a theological 
arising out of Col. i. 15 (where see Lightfoot), but the phrase naturally 
the word taken in its simple meaning. In the Psalms of Solomon (xviii. 
the wo words combined so as to exclude the natural inferen 


The use of 
T™pwTOTOKOS 
in Luke ii. 7 
implies that 
Jesus was 
not the only 
child of his 
mother, 
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sivestciiy £ think also that there are circumstances connected with one 
the story of 


ine svory of remarkable episode in our Lord’s childhood, which are more easily 
the Temple explicable if we suppose him not to have been his mother’s only 
twelfth year. son, Is it likely that Mary and Joseph would have been so little 
solicitous about an only son, and that son the promised Messiah, as 

to begin their homeward journey after the feast of the Passover at 
Jerusalem, and to travel for a whole day without taking the pains 

to ascertain whether he was in their company or not? If they 

had several younger children to attend to, we can understand that 

their first thoughts would have been given to the latter; otherwise 

is it conceivable that Mary, however complete her confidence in 

her eldest Son, should first have lost him from her side, and then 

have allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort to find him ? 

Objections —_D. There are however some difficulties which must be grappled 
oe aa with before we can accept the Helvidian theory as satisfactory. 
Halas (1) If the mother of Jesus had had other sons would He have 
seer commended her to the care of a disciple rather than to that of a 
Mary. brother? (2) Is not the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus 
that of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is opposed to 

the Church tradition. (4) It is abhorrent to Christian sentiment. 
ee al ab polachtioot regards the first objection as fatal to the theory. 
wom, ‘Is it conceivable, he says, ‘that our Lord would thus have 
tte ihe Shapped asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection?’ (p. 272). 
Gite Lhe usual answer to this is that the disbelief of the Lord’s 
brothers would naturally separate them from his mother. But as 

this disbelief was even then on the point of being changed into 
undoubting faith; and as the separation, if it ever existed, of 

which there is no evidence, was at any rate to be changed in a day 

or two into the closest union with all true followers of the Lord ; 

and as the preparation for this change must have been long per- 
ceptible to the eye of Jesus; it seems necessary to find another way 

of meeting the objection, if it is to be met atall. I think however 

that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little too far when he speaks just below 

of this hypothesis requiring us to believe that the mother, though 

‘living in the same city’ with her sons ‘and joining with them ina 
common worship (Acts i. 14), is consigned to the care of a stranger, 

of whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’’ We have 

seen that there is reason for believing Salome to have been 


the sister of Mary, and John therefore her nephew; but however 
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this may be, in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must have 
been well known to her. And if we try to picture to ourselves 
the circumstances of the case, it is not difficult to imagine contin- 
gencies which would make it a very natural arrangement. It is 
generally supposed (from 1 Cor. ix.5) that the brothers of the Lord 
were married men: the usual age for marriage among the Jews was 
about eighteen: supposing them to have been born before the visit 
to the Temple of the child Jesus, they would probably have married 
before his Crucifixion. If then all her children were dispersed in 
their several homes, and if, as we naturally infer, her nephew John 
was unmarried and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home with the 
beloved disciple? Could this be regarded in any way as a slight 
by her other sons? Must they not have felt that the busy life of 
a family was not suited for the quiet pondering which now more 
than ever would characterize their mother? and further that this 
communion between the Mother and the Disciple was likely to be 
not only a source of comfort to both, but. also most profitable to 
the Church at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age, than the relative age, 
of brothers, whether the interference of a younger with an elder 1s 
probable or improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ difference in 
age does not count for much. It might however be thought that 
those who had grown up with one like Jesus, must have felt such 
love and reverence for him, that they could never dream of blaming 
or criticizing what he thought best todo. Yet we know that his 
mother, to whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revelation 
than was possible in their case, as to the true nature of her Son, 
did nevertheless on more than one occasion draw upon herself his 
reproof for ventured interference. If we remember how little even 
those whom he chose out as his Apostles were able to appreciate 
his aims and methods up to the very end of his life, how different 
was their idea of the Kingdom of Heaven and the office of the 
Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if his younger brothers, 
with all their admiration for his genius and goodness, were at times 
puzzled and bewildered at the words that fell from his lips; if they 
regarded him as a self-forgetting idealist and enthusiast, wanting 
in knowledge of the world as it was, and needing the constant care 


The brothers 
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of his more practical friends to provide him with the ordinary 
comforts and necessaries of life. Thus much, I think, is certain 
from the known facts of the case; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain their fear that bis mind might be overstrained, and 
their attempt to dictate the measures he should adopt in going up 
to the Feast, just as his mother had attempted to dictate to him at 
the marriage of Cana. 

(3) Dealing with the argument from tradition, we must bear in 
mind that what we are in search of is historical fact. The accepted 
historical belief at any given time depends, so far as the educated 
minority is concerned, partly upon the critical interpretation of 
supposed authentic documents by contemporary scholars, such as 
Jerome in the fourth century, who regarded it as mere waste of 
time to leave the Scriptures, the fountain of truth, and follow 
opinionum rivulos, the fancies of later writers who had no other 
ground for their guesses than the Scriptures themselves (Jer. Adv. 
Helv.17). But even of the educated it is true to a certain extent, 
as it is entirely true of the uneducated, that they take their 
notions of history without inquiry either from the most popular 
epitome or from what may be loosely called tradition. And tradi- 
tion as it exists in any age will probably have some nucleus of fact, 
but that nucleus is so transformed by the action of the imagination, 
and by the thoughts and feelings of the generations which have 
passed since the actual occurrences of which it embalms the 
memory, that we cannot trust it for details. Thus, while we may 
fully allow the interest and importance which attach to the 
thoughts and feelings of Christians in former ages, yet for our 
present purpose it seems desirable to separate our consideration of 
these from our consideration of tradition, as embodying an actual 
recollection of fact handed down orally from father to son,’ or 
crystallized in literature at a certain stage of its progress. There 
is also such a thing as manufactured tradition, like that of the 
Ciceroni, or merely literary tradition, like that which has grown 
up round the scenes of many of Scott’s romances. In our investi- 
gation of any so-called tradition it is of the utmost importance to 
be on our guard against mistaking deliberate invention of this kind 
for natural growth. 

We have seen already that neither from Tertullian writing in 
the second century, nor from Basil writing in the fourth, do we 
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gather the existence of any established or authorized tradition 
in favour of the Epiphanian view. We have seen also that both 
_ Origen and Jerome trace back the origin of this view to the 
_ Apocryphal Gospels, and that Jerome puts forward his own view 
as an entirely novel hypothesis. I think therefore we may 
conclude that, setting aside these Gospels, there was no fixed 
recognized tradition on the subject before the end of the fourth 
century, though there was a growing feeling in favour of the per- 
petual virginity, which took definite shape in the title devapOévos 
used of Mary by Athanasius; and the apocryphal fictions were 
eagerly embraced as affording a support for this belief. Jerome’s 
_ view, being still more in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, was adopted by Augustine and the Latin Fathers gener- 
ally ; while in the Eastern Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier 
writings, favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to Jerome in 
the later. The subsequent Greek Fathers are, however, almost all on 
the side of Epiphanius; and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calen- 
dars mark the distinction between James the brother of the Lord 
and James the son of Alphaeus by assigning a separate day to each. 
This distinction is also maintained, apart from any statement as to 
the exact relationship implied by the term ‘brother,’ in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Recognitions of the second century, and the 
Apostolic Constitutions of the third. 
A short abstract of the argument of Reishi will show us 
; the grounds on which he relied, and will also furnish an interesting 
specimen of tradition in the making. It is contained in the therd 


Mary) p. 1087 foll. 
In this age of heresy, he says, while some have ventured to propagate 


apias, Tis dewmapOevov. Surely her very name is enough to confute them. 
As ee is always the Friend of God, James and John always Sons of 
nder, so Mary always the Virgin. The "assertion that she ever ceased to 
, virgin shows a want of knowledge of Scripture and of history. For first 
Il it was determined by lot that she should be delivered to J oseph, a 
lower of eighty years, for the purpose of protection, not of marriage.! This 
was brother of Clopas and son of Jacob surnamed Panther. ” His first 
s of the tribe of Judah and by her he shad six Sie the eldest 
med Oblias. and ede me first to wh he th 
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pwnorevoeions not yaunOeions, and argues that a just man, such as Joseph is 
described to be, one too who is still honoured as a pattern of virginity, could 
never have regarded as his wife her who was the chosen vessel of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Family returned from Egypt when Jesus was four years 
old; and not long afterwards Joseph died. If he had been still alive or if 
Mary had had children of her own, would Jesus have entrusted her to 
John at the Crucifixion? And why is she called mother of John? Surely 
because she is pnrnp dpxnyos ths mapbevias. Nothing is said as to the Virgin’s 
death, but it does not seem that she accompanied St. John to Ephesus. What 
does this silence intimate? I tremble almost to say it, but in the Apocalypse 
(xii. 13) I read ‘the dragon persecuted the woman which brought forth the 
man child, and to the woman were given two wings of a great eagle, that she 
might fly into her place.’ May not this have been fulfilled in the Holy Virgin, 
so that she never tasted of death? Again let us give heed to the lessons of 
Nature. Science tells us that the lioness can only bring forth once, and Christ 
is the lion of the tribe of Judah. James, the eldest son of Joseph, died in his 
ninety-sixth year, having preserved his virginity intact, having never cut his hair 
or used a bath, or tasted flesh, or worn more than one tunic. He alone was al- 
lowed to enter the Holy of Holies once a year and to wear the priestly petalum, 
because he was a Nazarite and of kin to the priests. After other particulars 
borrowed from Hegesippus (except that Epiphanius puts into the mouth of 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the words ‘Why do you stone the Just? Behold he 
prayeth for you, which Hegesippus ascribes to ‘a priest of the sons of Rechab’) 
he continues ‘if then the sons of Joseph were virgins and Nazarites, how much 
more would their father have known how to respect the purity of the Virgin?’ 
Can we conceive it possible that, after all the miracles which attended the birth 
of Jesus, this pious old man should have been guilty of impiety towards the 
sacred body ev 6 kat@xio6n Oeds? But why inquire into these things? Why 
not accept what is written and leave the rest to God. Surely you will not 
assert that our salvation depends on believing that Joseph did know his wife 
after the birth of her first-born. Had the Scripture asserted this we should 
have accepted it without scruple. We fully believe in the sanctity of marriage. 
Buta prophet has no time for the cares and duties of marriage. Moses had no 
children after he entered on his prophetic office, and Mary was a prophet as is 
shown by Isa, viii. 3. Hence the daughters of Philip who prophesied were 
virgins, and Thecla broke off her engagement when converted by Paul.4 

“But, it is said, how are we to explain such expressions as mplv 7) ovvedOew 
avrovs, and ovk éyvw adriy €ws Grov eyévynce roy vidv adtis Tov mpwroroKov. As 
to the latter it must be observed that it is not said rév mpwrdroKoy adris, not 
‘her first-born,’ but ‘her son, the first-born,’ viz., the first-born of all creation. 
As to the former, what difficulty is there in the phrase otk 7Oet avrny ? [notice 
the tacit substitution of Se for éyyw]. How was Joseph to know the dignity - 
conferred on her, until he had seen the miraculous birth? Then as to the 
phrase mplv 7) cuved@civ, this might represent an expectation on the part of 
Joseph, but this, as we have seen, was precluded by his great age.” 

But while we do due honour to the Virgin, we must beware of deifying her, 
as some have done, ovre yap Oeds 7 Mapia, ovre dm’ odpavod Td cpa, GAN &k 
avdrdjWews avdpos Kal yuvatkds, kar’ emayyeAtav 6, Somep 6 Ioadk. Epiphanius 
then proceeds to deal with his seventy-ninth heresy ‘ Against the Collyridians 
who offer sacrifice to Mary’; where he refers to the history and traditions of 
Mary, as stating that it was revealed to Joachim in the desert that his wife 
Anna should bear a child.? 


"1 Thecla also appears as a patroness of virginity in Methodius (Banquet-of the Ten 
Virgins), written towards the close of the third century. 
2 Cf. Protev. c. 4, Nativ. S. Mariae, c. 3 (Thilo p. 321 foll.). 
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I will make one or two remarks on this passage and then con- Growth of 
sider any further arguments advanced by later writers on the same yee 
side. The exaltation of virginity above marriage, of which we see 
traces in the New Testament itself, as in Apoc. xiv. 4,1 Cor. vii. 1, 
as well as among the Essenes and Therapeutae (Josephus B.J. ii. 
8. 2, Philo Frag. M. 2 p. 633, Vit. Cont. pp. 471 foll.), and against 
the exaggeration of which St. Paul warns Timothy (1 Ep. iv. 1), 
spread rapidly both amongst heretics and orthodox Christians. Of 
the former, Saturninus, Marcion, the Encratites and the Montanists 
in the second century are named as either depreciating or actually 
forbidding marriage among their adherents. Of the latter, evidence 
may be found in Athenagoras Apol. 28 etpous 8 dv todXods TOY 
Tap piv Kat dvdpas Kal yuvaixas KaTaynpdoKovTas ayapous 
érmidt TOU UaAXov cvvécerOat TS Oe; in such language as that 
of Cyprian (Hab. Vir. 3) flos est tlle ecclesiastict germinis ... Det 
imago respondens ad sanctimoniam Domini, illustrior portio gregis 
Christi; ib. 22 quod futuri sumus, vos yam esse coepistis...cum castae 
perseveratis et virgines, angelis Der estis aequales; and in the rash 
act by which Origen, at the beginning of the third century, believed 
himself to be carrying out the words of Christ (Matt. xix.12). The 
same tendency is also noticeable in the neo-Pythagoreans and neo- 
Platonists. By the end of the third century it began to produce 
its natural consequence in the institution of celibate communities 
and the discouragement of marriage among the clergy. In the 
Council of Nicaea a determined attempt was made to compel 
married clergy to separate from their wives, and the hermit Paph- 
nutius, who led the opposition, only pleaded in favour of what he 
calls the ancient custom, which, while it forbade marriage after a 
man had been ordained, did not require him to leave the wife whom 
he had married as a layman! We cannot doubt that those who 
were agitating for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a permanent state, 
and would endeavour to give an artificial strength to their cause 
by the addition of imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative 
of the Gospel. 

Thus it was not enough to suppose the brethren of the Lord to rnestory ot 


: F ‘ the Nativity 
be sons of Joseph by a former wife; Joseph’s age must be increased © gradually 


so as to make it impossible for him to have had children by his ater Oe 


influence of 
1 See Stanley, Hastern Church, Lect. V. the ascetic 


spirit, 
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second wife, though this supposition contradicts what the upholders 
of this view maintain to be the very purpose of Mary’s marriage, 
viz. to screen her from all injurious imputations. How could the 
marriage effect this, if the husband were above eighty years of 
age, as Epiphanius says, following the Apocryphal Gospels? Again, 
if this were the case, why should not the Evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases ply 7) cuvedOetv 
and ov« éyivwoKxev avTny Ews ov étexev? But even this was not 
enough for the ascetic spirit. Further barriers must be raised 
between the contamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity: the ‘brethren’ are no 
longer his sons, but sons of Clopas, who was either his brother by 
one tradition, or his wife’s sister’s husband by another. Mary is 
made the child of promise and of miracle like Isaac, though not 
yet exalted to the honours of the Immaculate Conception; and we 
see Epiphanius already feeling his way to the doctrine of her 
Assumption, which was accepted by Gregory of Tours in the sixth 
century. One other development may be noticed, as it is found in 
the Protevangelium, c. 20, though not mentioned by Epiphanius, 
viz. that not only the Conception but the Birth of our Lord was 
miraculous; in the words of Jeremy Taylor ‘He that came from his 
grave fast tied with a stone and signature, and into the college of 
the Apostles, the doors being shut... came also (as the Church 
piously believes) into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of his mother, that he did also leave her 
virginity entire.’ + 

apaivation his miracle, superfluous as it is and directly opposed to the words 

of prophecy of St. Luke (ii. 23), is yet accepted by Jerome and his followers; and 
it is in reference to it that Bp. Lightfoot (/.c. p. 371) thinks that too 
much stress has been laid by modern writers on the false asceticism 
of the early Church as the only cause of the dislike to the Helvidian 
view. He considers that this dislike is ‘due quite as much to an- 
other sentiment which the Fathers fantastically expressed by a 
comparison between the conception and the burial of our Lord. 
As after death his body was placed in a sepulchre wherein never 
man before was laid, so it seemed fitting that the womb consecrated 


! Chrys. Hom. exlii. (ap. Suicer, ii. p. 806) 6 Xpiords mpojrAdev ex whtpas kad LAvTos 
euewev H whtpa, and it was affirmed in the 79th Canon of the Council in Tullo 
towards the end of the seventh century. 
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by His presence should not thenceforth have borne any offspring of 
man.’ So we find Pearson (Creed, p. 326) citing in proof of the 
aevrapbevia Ezek. xliv. 2 ‘This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.’ 
It would surely have been more to the purpose to cite the words 
of the Messianic psalm (lxix. 8) ‘I have become a stranger to my 
brethren and an alien to my mother’s children, this psalm being 
used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord both by St. John, 
‘The zeal of thy house has eaten me up; they gave me also gall 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink,’ and 
by St. Luke, ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ Whether these 
sentiments of the Fathers are to be regarded as something in- 
dependent of the idea of the impurity of marriage or as a natural 
offshoot of it, which I should be rather inclined to believe, is not 
of much importance. The only question worth considering is: 
Are these sentiments so authoritative as to justify us in twisting 
the words of the Scripture narrative and giving to them a non- 
natural sense? This question I shall endeavour to answer in the 
next section. 

(4) It is ‘the tendency, says Dr. Mill (lc p. 301), ‘of the 
Christian mystery, God manifest in the flesh, when heartily 
received, to generate an unwillingness to believe that the womb 
thus divinely honoured should have given birth to other merely 
human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of veneration for this august 
vessel of grace which has ever animated Christians ... could not 
have been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph. ‘On the 
impossibility of refuting these sentiments...the truly Catholic 
Christian will have pleasure in reposing. So Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and other ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and the 
same is reiterated by Hammond and Jeremy Taylor cited by Mill 
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(p. 309). In answer to this I would say that unless we are pre- . 


pared to admit all the beliefs of the mediaeval Church, we must 
beware of allowing too much authority to pious opinions. Is there 
any extreme of superstition which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ 
in its favour? Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position of the actors, to 
imagine how they must have felt and acted; but this is not quite 
the same thing as imagining how we ourselves should have felt and 
G 
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acted under their circumstances, until at least we have done our 
best to strip off all that differentiates the mind of one century from 
the mind of another. If we could arrive at the real feeling of 
Joseph in respect to his wife, and of Mary in respect to her Son 
before and after his birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of 
the highest importance for the determination of the question before 
us: but to assume that they must have felt as a monk, or nun, or 
celibate priest of the Middle Ages; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fully understood the mystery ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ 
is not merely to make an unauthorized assumption, it is to assume 
what is palpably contrary to fact. 

Mary and Joseph were religious Jews, espoused to one another, 
as it is natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among the Jews 
that marriage was a duty, and that a special blessing attached to a 
prolific union They looked forward, like Simeon and Anna, to the 
coming of the Messiah, the prophet like unto Moses who would 
speak the words of God to the people, the Prince of the house of 
David, who would not merely judge the heathen and restore again 
the glories of Solomon, but would sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver and purify the sons of Levi themselves, and yet one who 
would bear the sins of many and make intercession for the trans- 
gressors.2 To both it is revealed that the Messiah should be born 


1 Cf. the language of Mary’s kinswoman Elizabeth in Luke i. 25, and Lightfoot, 
Coloss. p. 189, ‘The Talmudic writings teem with passages implying not only the 
superior sanctity, but even the imperative duty of marriage. The words of Gen. i. 
28 were regarded not merely as a promise, but as a command, which was binding 
upon all. It is a maxim of the Talmud that ‘‘Any Jew who has not a wife is no 
man” (Yebamoth, 63 a). The fact indeed is so patent, that any accumulation of 
examples would be superfluous, and I shall content myself with referring to Pesachim, 
118 a, b, as fairly illustrating the doctrine of orthodox Judaism on this point’ ; 7. 
pp. 168, 9, ‘The early disciples in the mother Church of Jerusalem show Pharisaic 
but not Essene sympathies. It was altogether within the sphere of orthodox Judaism 
that the Jewish element in the Christian brotherhood found its scope.’ Cf. also C. 
Taylor, Lectures on the Didaché, pp. 86-88. 

2 See Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, p. lii. (speaking of the 17th Psalm) : 
‘It may be taken, we believe, as presenting, more accurately than any other 
document, a statement of the popular Pharisaic expectation regarding the Messiah, 
shortly before the time when our Lord Jesus, the Christ, appeared.’ Among the 
characteristics of the Messiah’s rule there given, it is stated that ‘He is to be a 
descendant of David,’ that His Mission is of a twofold character, destructive 
towards Gentiles and sinners, restorative as regards Israel: His rule is spiritual, 
holy, wise, and just: ‘all his subjects will be sons of God, all will be holy,’ ef. 
Ps, xvii. 35 nad airds Baoireds Sikaios cad didanTds Vd Oeod em’ aiTovs. Kal ovK oT 
Gdiucla év tals huépars avrovd ev uéow avtav, br. wavTes Gytor Ka Baoideds avToy 
Xpiords Kipios (al, Kdpiov). But (p. lv.) ‘though endowed with divine gifts, he is 
nothing more than man. Neither of supernatural birth, nor of pre-existence in the 
bosom of God, or among the angels of God, do we find any trace. He is an 
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of Mary bya miraculous conception. Joseph is told that ‘his name 
is to be called Jesus, because he shall save his people from their 
sins. Mary is told in addition that ‘he shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and that the Lord God shall give him the throne of 
his father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever. There is surely nothing in these words which would disclose 
the Christian mystery ‘Ged manifest in the flesh.” They point toa 
greater Moses, or David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s exultation at the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the birth of her son. Her mind would 
naturally turn to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the case of her 
cousin Elizabeth. And as there was nothing in the announcement 
made to them which could enable them to realize the astounding 
truth that he who was to be born of Mary was VERY GOD OF VERY 
Gop, so there is nothing in the subsequent life of Mary which 
would lead us to believe that she, any more than his Apostles, had 
realized it before his Resurrection. On the contrary, it is plain 
that such a belief fully realized would have made it impossible for 
her to fulfil, I do not say her duties towards her husband, but her 
<luties towards the Lord himself during his infancy and childhood. 
It is hard enough even now to hold together the ideas of the 
Humanity and Divinity of Christ without doing violence to either; 
but to those who knew him in the flesh we may safely say it was 
impossible until the Comforter had come and revealed it unto them. 
As to what should be the relations between the husband and wife 
after the birth of the promised Child there is one thing we may be 
sure of, viz. that these would be determined not by personal con- 
siderations, but either by immediate inspiration, as the journey to 
Egypt and other events had been, or, in the absence of this, by the 
one desire to do what they believed to be best for the bringing up 
of the Child entrusted to them. We can imagine their feeling it 
to be a duty to abstain from bringing other children into the 
world, in order that they might devote themselves more exclusively 
idealized Solomon. Again (p. lxii.) they remark, ‘it is a matter not without interest 
and importance that our Psalms, which stand closest of all extant Jewish religious 
poetry to the Christian era, are so conspicuously similar to the songs contained in 
the opening chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel.’ The editors appear even to suggest the 
possibility that the so-called Psalms of Solomon may have been written by the 


author of the Nwne dimittis (p. lix. n.). In Justin’s dialogue (§49) Trypho asserts 
that the general belief of the Jews is that Christ would be merely man. 
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to the nurture and training of Jesus. On the other hand, the 
greatest prophets and saints had not been brought up im solitude. 
Moses, Samuel and David had had brothers and sisters. It might 
be God’s will that the Messiah should experience in this, as in 
other things, the common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
guidance might lead them, we may be sure that the response of 
Mary would be still as before, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it unto me according to thy word.’ 
Thereisno Even if the language of the Gospels had been entirely neutral 
any senti- on this matter, it would surely have been a piece of high pre- 
ine part sumption on our part to assume that God's Providence must 
justifyusin always follow the lines suggested by our notions of what is 
wresting the a . 
same, op seemly ; but when every conceivable barrier has been placed 
Scripture. In the way of this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, living with his mother and in constant 
attendance upon her; when He is called her first-born son, and 
when St. Matthew goes into what we might have been inclined 
to think almost unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the separa- 
tion between husband and wife; can we characterize it otherwise 
than as a contumacious setting up of an artificial tradition above 
the written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘brother’ must mean, 
not brother, but either cousin or one who is no blood-relation at 
all; that ‘first-born’ does not imply other children subsequently 
born; that the limit fixed to separation does not imply subsequent 


union ? 


Result ofthe ‘The conclusion then, to which our discussion leads, is that James 
the Lord’s brother was son of Joseph and Mary, brought up with 
Jesus until his eighteenth year at any rate, not one of the Twelve, 
not even a disciple till the very end of our Saviour’s life, but con- 
vinced, as it would seem, by a special appearance to him of the 
risen Lord, and joining the company of the disciples before the day 
of Pentecost. After the martyrdom of Stephen, when the Apostles 
were scattered from Jerusalem, we find James holding a position of 
authority in the Church of Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18, 19, Acts xii. 17), 
which, as we may probably conjecture, had been conceded to him 
as brother of the Lord, and retaining this position till the end of 
his life. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, Hegesippus, the 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews, and other Apocryphal books in- 
cluding in these the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. We 
have to be on our guard against the Ebionite tendencies of some 
of these writers, and their delight in puerile marvels and ascetic 
practices, but we may perhaps accept the general outline as correct, 
since St. James occupied a prominent position, and the facts 
were for the most part patent to all the world, in marked con- 
trast with the circumstances of the infancy and childhood of 
our Lord. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Bp. Lightfoot 
speaks of as ‘one of the earliest and most respectable of the 
apocryphal narratives’ (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (De Vir. 
Lilustr. 2) to the following effect: The gospel known as that 
according to tle Hebrews, which I have translated into Greek and 
Latin, and which is often referred to by Origen, tells us that the 
Lord after his resurrection appeared to James, who had sworn that 
he would not eat bread from the hour in which he had drunk the 
cup of the Lord till he saw him risen from the dead. Jesus there- 
fore ‘took bread and blessed and brake it and gave it to James the 
Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of 
Man has risen from the dead.’ 4 


1 The Latin is Dominus autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis (apparently 
implying that Malchus was present at the resurrection and received from the Lord’s 
hands the linen cloth in which his body had been wrapt), wit ad Jacobwm et ap- 
parutt ei—juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem ab illa hora qua biberat 
calicem Domini, donec videret ewm resurgentem a dormientibus ;—rursusque post pawlu- 
lum ‘afferte, ait Dominus, mensam et panem.’ Statimque additur : Tulit panem et bene- 
Minit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei, ‘ Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrextt Hilius hominis a dormientibus.” Bp. Lightfoot reads calicem Doimi- 
aus for calicem Domini, ‘as the point of time which we should naturally expect is not 
the institution of the eucharist, but the Lord’s death,’ to which He had Himself alluded 
under the phrase of ‘drinking the cup’ (Matt. xx. 22, 23, xxvi. 39, 42; cf. Mart. 
Polyc. 14, év TG mwornpi» rod Xpiorod cov), and the Greek translation, which goes 
under the name of Sophronius, has Kipios. There is however no various reading in 
Herding’s edition of the De Vir. Illustr., and Mr. Nicholson, in his edition of the 
fragments of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (pp. 62 foll.), gives instances of 
the untrustworthiness of the Greek translator. If Domini is the true reading, ‘the 
writer represented James as presentat the Last Supper, but it does not follow that he 
regarded him as one of the Twelve. He may have assigned to him...a position apart 
from, and in some respects superior to, the Twelve... It is characteristic of a Judaic 
writer that an appearance which seems in reality to have been vouchsafed to James 
to win him over from his unbelief, should be represented as a reward for his devotion’ 
(Lightfoot, 7.c.). The story appears in three other forms, given in Nicholson, none 
of which date the oath from the Last Supper. Thus Gregory of Tours, in the sixth 
century, (Hist. Franc. i. 21) writes: Fertur Jacobus Apostolus, cum Dominum jam 
mortuum vidisset in cruce, detestatum esse atque jurasse numquam se comesturum 
panem nisi Dominum cerneret resurgentem. Tertia die rediens Dominus...Jacobo se 
ostendens wit ‘surge Jacobe, comede, quia jam a mortuis resurrext’ ; his contemporary, 
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It will be seen from the note that there are other versions of the 
story, and that in these the vow is said to have been made after 
the death of Christ. It is easy to see how a confusion might have 
arisen if James, whether having heard from others or himself 
having witnessed the events of the Last Supper, had shaped his 
vow after the Lord’s own words ‘I will not drink henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God shall come.’ There is, I 
think, a ring of genuineness about the narrative. Whereas we 
usually find in the Apocryphal Gospels some real incident of our 
Lord’s life smothered in a parasitic growth uf puerilities and 
trivialities, here there is an originality and simplicity which is not 
unworthy of the genuine Gospels themselves. 


I pass on now to Hegesippus, who is quoted to the following 
effect in Euseb. H.Z. i. 23: 


The charge of the Church then (after the Ascension) devolved on James the 
brother of the Lord in concert with the Apostles. He is distinguished from the 
others of the same name by the title ‘Just’ (righteous) which has been applied to 
him from the first. He was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food ; no razor came on his head, nor did he 
anoint himself with oil, or use the bath. To him alone was it permitted to 
enter into the Holy Place, for he wore no woollen, but only linen. And alone 
he would go into the temple, where he used to be found on his knees, asking 
forgiveness for the people, so that his knees became hard like a camel’s because 
he was ever upon them worshipping God and asking forgiveness for the 
people. Accordingly through his exceeding righteousness he was called 
righteous (‘Just’) and ‘ Oblias’ which being interpreted is ‘the defence of the 
people’ and ‘righteousness,’ as the prophets declared of him.t Some of the 
seven sects, which I have mentioned, inquired of him, ‘What is the door of 
Jesus (ris 7) Oupa Tov ’Ingov)?’2 And he said that he was the Saviour, where- 
upon some believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the forementioned sects did 
not believe in the resurrection orin the coming of one to recompense each man 
according to his works. But as many as did believe, believed through James. 


the pseudo-Abdias (Hist. Apost. vi. 1), who refers to Hegesippus as his authority for 
part of his account of James, says that he was son of Joseph by a former wife, and 
so full of love to Jesus wé crucifixo co cibum capere noluerit, priusquam a mortuis 
resurgentem videret, quod meminerat sibi ct fratribus a Christo agente in vivis fuisse 
pracdictum. Quare ei primum omnium, ut et Mariae Magdalenae et Petro apparere 
voluit...et ne diutinum jejunium toleraret, favo mellis oblato ad comedendum insuper 
Jacobum invisavit. Similarly in the thirteenth century Jac. de Voragine (Legend. Aur. 
lxvil.): In Parasceue autem mortuo Domino, sicut dicit Josephus et Hieronynvus in 
libro De Viris Lllustribus, Jacobus votwm vovit, &c., mixing up in what follows the 
accounts of Jerome and Gregory. Mr. Nicholson thinks that Josephus here stands 
for Hegesippus, the names being often interchanged, and that the latter may be 
the original authority for the particulars in which the later writers differ from 
Jerome. 

1 Probably a reference to the verse cited below, Isa. iii. 10 (LXX. version). 

2 Mosheim, quoted in Routh, Rel. Sacr. i. 237, suggests that ‘Jesus’ here is a. 
misreading of the original Aramaic word (Jeschwa) denoting ‘ Salvation.’ 
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So when many of the rulers believed, there was a disturbance among the Jews 
and the Scribes and the Pharisees, saying that there was a danger that all the 
people would look to Jesus as the Christ. They came together therefore and 
said to James ‘ We pray thee restrain the people, for they have gone astray in 
regard to Jesus thinking him to be the Christ. We pray thee to persuade all that 
have come to the passover about Jesus. For we all listen to thee. For we and 
all the people bear witness that thou art just, and hast no respect of persons. 
Do thou therefore stand on the pinnacle of the temple, so that thon mayest 
be conspicuous and thy words may be well heard by all the people, and 
persuade them not to go astray about Jesus. For all the tribes have come 
together with the Gentiles also on account of the Passover.’ Then the fore- 
mentioned Scribes and Pharisees set James on the pinnacle of the temple and 
cried to him ‘O thou just one to whom we are all bound to listen, since 
the people are going astray after Jesus who was crucified, tell us what is 
the door of Jesus.’ And he answered with a loud voice ‘Why do you ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He is both seated in Heaven on the right 
hand of Power, and will come on the clouds of heaven.’ And when many 
were convinced and gave glory at the witness of James, and cried ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David,’ the same Scribes and Pharisees said to each other ‘ We 
have done ill in bringing forward such a testimony to Jesus, but let us go up 
and cast him down that they may fear to believe him.’ And they cried out 
saying ‘Oh, oh, eyen the just has gone astray’ and they fulfilled that which is 
written in Isaiah ‘Let us take away the just, for he is not for our purpose ; 
wherefore they shall eat the fruits of their deeds.’ So they went up and they 
cast down James the Just, and said to one another ‘let us stone James the 
Just.’ And they began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall ; but 
he turned round and knelt down saying ‘O Lord God my Father, I beseech 
thee, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ While they were thus 
stoning him one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, of whom Jeremiah the 
prophet testifies, cried out ‘Stop! What do ye? The Just is praying for you.’ 
And one of them who wasa fuller smote the head of the Just one with his 
elub. And so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his pillar still remains by the side of the Temple (with the inscription),! ‘He 
hath been a true witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.’ 
And immediately Vespasian commenced the siege. 


The brief account given by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xx. 9. 1) of the 
death of James exhibits some important divergences from that of 
Hegesippus. 


During the interval between the death of Festus (probably in the year 62 Account of 
A.D.)and the arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest Ananus the cect 
younger, being of rash and daring spirit and inclined like the Sadducees in d 
general to extreme severity in punishing, brought to trial James, the brother 
of Jesus who is called the Christ, and some others before the court of the 
Sanhedrin, and having charged them with breaking the laws, delivered them 
over to be stoned. Josephus adds that the better class of citizens and 


1 This seems the force of the Greek @rz adrod ) oThAn pever Taps TO vag- uaptus 
ovtos GAnOHs “lovdalois te kal “EAAnow yeyéevnrat «.7.A. Wieseler in the JB. /. 
deutsche Theologie 1878, pp. 99 foll., understands orhan of a cenotaph, consisting of 
a broken pillar with inscription, erected by later Christians close to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which was built by Hadrian on the site of the Jewish Temple. 
Jerome (De Vir. Lil. 2) renders orHAn by titulus. 
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those who were versed in the Jaws were indignant at this and made complaints 
both to King Agrippa and to Albinus, on the ground that Ananus had no right 
to summon the Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; and that 
Agrippa in consequence removed him from the high priesthood.1 

Origen (Cels. i. p. 35 Spencer) and Eusebius (H.£. ii. 23) also cite Josephus 
as ascribing the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance for the murder of 
James the Just ; but this does not occur in his extant writings. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s comments on the preceding (Jc. pp. 366 and 
330) are worth quoting? Of the account given by Josephus he 
says: ‘It is probable in itself, which the account in Hegesippus is 
not, and is such as Josephus might be expected to write, if he 
touched on the matter at all. His stolid silence about Christianity 
elsewhere cannot be owing to ignorance, for a sect which had been 
singled out for years before he wrote, as a mark for imperial 
vengeance at Rome, must have been only too well known in 
Judaea. On the other hand, if the passage had been a Christian 
interpolation, the notice of James would have been more lauda- 
tory, as is actually the case in the spurious addition read by Origen 
and Eusebius. Of Hegesippus he says: ‘His account presents 
some striking resemblances with the portion of the Clementine 
Recognitions conjectured to be taken from the Ebionite “Ava@aé- 
ot “laxw ov (so called as describing the ascents of James up the 
temple stairs, whence he harangued the people): and we may 
hazard the conjecture that the story of the martyrdom, to which 
Hegesippus is indebted, was the grand finale of these “ Ascents.” 
The Recognitions record how James refuted the Jewish sects; 
Hegesippus makes the conversion of certain of these sects the 
starting-point of the persecution which led to his martyrdom. In 
the Recognitions he is thrown down the flight of steps and left as 
dead by his persecutors, but is taken up alive by the brethren: in 

1 Schiirer (Jewish People, vol. ii. p. 186 foll. Eng. Tr.) gives what to me appears 
a very singular reason for rejecting this date. The passage, he says, has probably 
suffered from Christian interpolation, since Origen read it differently from our text, 
as agreeing with Hegesippus in bringing the death of James into close relation with 
the fall of Jerusalem. But if there were such interpolation, its object must surely 
have been to magnify the importance of James’ martyrdom and make it the im- 
mediate cause of God’s anger shown in the destruction of the guilty city. It is 
plain therefore that the inconsistent date (62 A.D.) cannot have formed a part of 
the interpolation. Jerome /.c. says that Clem. Al., in his Hypot. bk. vii., gave the 
same date as Josephus. In Ant. xx. 9. 6 Josephus assigns a different cause for the 
fall. of Jerusalem, viz. the presumption of the Levites in wearing the dress of the 
priests. Eusebius (4. £. il. 23) saysthat the Jews made their attack on James after 
Paul had been rescued from their hands and sent to Rome. In Chron. Euseb, the 


date of his death is 63 A.D. 
2 I have given them in a slightly condensea form. 
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Hegesippus he is hurled from the still loftier station, and this time 
his death is made sure. ‘There is much in the account which 
cannot be true: the assigning to him a privilege which was con- 
fined to the high priest alone is plainly false; such an imagination 
could only have arisen in a generation which knew nothing of the 
temple services. Moreover the account of his testimony and death 
not only contradicts the brief contemporary notice of Josephus, but 
is so full of high improbabilities that it must throw discredit on 
the whole context. Still it is possible that James may have been 
a Nazarite, may have been a strict ascetic. Perhaps it may seem 
even more incredible that the Jews could have been in doubt as to 
the belief of him who had been the most prominent member of the 
Church «at Jerusalem for twenty years or more, or could have 
imagined that one of such firm, unbending character, the very 
opposite of a Cranmer, could be induced to deny his faith before 
the people. 
In the Clementine Homilies James stands at the head of the Position 


whole Church, as is shown by the commencement of the letter from James an 
Clement, Krnuns “laxéBo TO Kvpio Kal éemicKkoT@y émiocKdT@ ‘Homilies. 
Ovémrovts O€ THY <év> ‘lepovcarip aylav “EBpaiwv éxxrAnolay Kat 
Tas TavTayh Oeod rpovola tOpubeicas Karas K.T.r. 

What do we gather from all this with regard to the life and cha- General 


pee lusion 
racter of James the Just, the son of that Joseph of whom also it is “as to the 


: : : : life and 
recorded that he was ‘a just man’? The word ‘just’ implies one Character of 
who not only observes but loves the law, and we may be sure that 
the reverence for the Jewish law, which shows itself in our Epistle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. There, too, he may His training 
have acquired, with the full sanction of his parents, who would gladly éduestion! 
devote the eldest-born of Joseph in such marked way to the future 
service of God and his Messiah, those strict ascetic habits which 
tradition ascribes to him. But the constant intercourse with Him 
who was full of grace and truth, in childhood as in manhood, must 
have prepared James to find in the Ten Commandments no mere 
outward regulations, but an inner law of liberty and love written in 
the heart. -That deep interest in the mysteries of the kingdom, 
that earnest search after truth which led the child Jesus to remain 
behind in the temple, both listening to the doctors and asking them 
questions, must surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach of the home at 


Hellenism 
in Syria. 
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Nazareth would, we may feel certain, have been eagerly taken ad- 
vantage of by all itsinmates. While accepting, therefore, the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and his brothers 
usually spoke Aramaic, we are surely not bound to suppose that 
with towns like Sepphoris and Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, 
with Ptolemais, Scythopolis,! and Gadara at no great distance, they 
remained ignorant of Greek. In the eyes of the Scribes they might 
‘never have learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the rabbi- 
nical schools at Jerusalem; but the ordinary education of Jewish 
children and the Sabbath readings in the synagogue would give 
sufficient start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his studies 
for himself; while the example of Solomon and the teaching of 
the so-called ‘sapiential’ books, with which the writer of our 
Epistle was familiarly acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledge 
and wisdom as the highest duty of man.? Not many years before, 
four of the most accomplished literary men of the time were 
natives of Gadara, Philodemus the Epicurean, a friend of Cicero 
and one of the poets of the Anthology, whose writings fill the larger 
part of the Herculanean scrolls; Theodorus the instructor of 
Tiberius in rhetoric; Meleager, the famous writer of epigrams and 
collector of the first Greek Anthology ; and Menippus the Cynic, 
whose dialogues were imitated by Varro and Lucian.’ The question 
whether our Epistle was originally written in Greek will be con- 
sidered further on; but these considerations may perhaps lead_us to 
the conclusion that it was not more impossible for a peasant of 
Galilee to learn to write good Greek, than for one who had been 
brought up as a Welsh peasant to learn to write good English, or 
for a Breton to write good French ; far more likely, we might think, 
than that a clever Hindoo should, as so many have done, make 
himself familiar with the. best English authors, and write a good 
English style. Connected with this is the question, as to which 
something will be said in a future chapter, whether there are any 


1 Neubauer (Stud. Bibl. i: p. 67) says, ‘The inhabitants of Beth Shean or Scytho- 
polis are mentioned as pronouncing Hebrew badly, and Scythopolis is considered an 
exclusively Greek town.’ See T. K. Abbott, Hssays, 1891, pp. 129-182. 

2 See Schiirer, Jewish People, §§ 27 (on School and Synagogue) with the references 
to Philo and Josephus. The visit to Egypt (Matt. i. 13 foll.) suggests another 
channel for Hellenistic influences. ; 

3 Strabo says of Gadara (xvi. 29), éx d¢ ray Taddpwrv S:Addnuds Te 6 ’Emixovpetos kab 
MeAgaypos kal Mévirmos 6 amovdoyéAotos kal Ocddwpos 6 Kal’ Huas phrwp. Meleager in 
his epitaph on himself (Anth. Pal. vii. 417) calls it the Syrian Athens, rarpa dé pe 
tine: Ars év ’Acouplots vatouevn Taddpors. 
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indications of acquaintance with Greek poets and philosophers on 
_ the part of St. James, and possibly even of our Lord Himself. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle which find their character- 
best explanation in the supposition that James was the son of the Bpistle 
Joseph and Mary. The use of parables was common among Jewish anened Wiis 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee,! but it was carried to poco 
an unusual extent by our Lord, both in his preaching to the multi- pepe: 
tude, of which it is said ‘without a parable spake he not unto Ar eis 
them’ (Matt. xiii. 34), and even in his ordinary conversation, which 
constantly ran into a parabolic or figurative form, to the great 
bewilderment of his disciples, as when he bid them ‘beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees’ (Matt. xvi. 6, cf. John xvi, 29, Luke viii. 

10). One distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is that ‘the use of 
° . . Q : . F figurative 
there is nothing forced or artificial either in the figure or in the _ speech. 
application : natural phenomena and the varied circumstances of 
human life are watched with an observant eye and a sympathetic 
and loving imagination, and the spiritual analogies which they sug- 
gest are seen to flow naturally from them. And we may be sure 
that the habit of mind which showed itself in the use of parables 
was not acquired after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘sermons in stones 
and good in everything’ must have characterized the child Jesus 
and coloured all his intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 
years. It is interesting, therefore, to find the same fondness for 
figurative speech in the Epistles of his brothers St. James and St. 
Jude. This will be fully treated of in the subsequent Essay on Style. 
Another marked feature of our Epistle is the close connexion _ Close 


connexion 


between it and the Sermon on the Mount, in which our Lord, at between the 
pistle an 


the commencement of his career, laid down the principles of the the Sermon 
kingdom of God which he came to establish on earth. This will ouats 
be shown in detail further on. It will suffice to refer here to the 
more general harmony between the two as to the spiritual view of 
the Law (James 1. 25, ii. 8, 12, 13, Matt. v. 17-44), the blessings of 
adversity (James i. 2, 3, 12, 11. 5, v. 7, 8,11, Matt. v. 3-12), the 
dangers and the uncertainty of wealth (James i. 10, 11, ii. 6, 7, iv. 
4, 6, 13-16, v. 1-6, Matt. vi. 19-21, 24-34), the futility of a mere pro- 

1 Of. Neubauer in Studia Biblica, i. p. 52, ‘It is stated in the Talmud that Gali- 
leans were wandering preachers, and excelled especially in the aggadic or homiletic 


interpretation of the biblical texts, which was often expressed in the form of a 
parable.’ He refers to his Géographie du Talmud, p. 185. 


Reminis- 
cences of 
other sayings 
recorded in 
the Gospels ; 


also of 
unrecorded 
sayings. 
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fession of religion (James i. 26, 27, Matt. vi. 1-7), the contrast be- 
tween saying and doing (James i. 22-25, ii. 14-26, iii. 13, 18, Matt. 
vii. 15-27), the true nature of prayer (James i. 5-8, iv. 3, v. 13-18, 
Matt. vi. 6-13), the incompatibility between the love of the world 
and the love of God (James ii. 5, iii. 6, iv. 4-8, Matt. vi. 24), the 
need to forgive others if we would be forgiven ourselves (James il. 
12, 18, Matt. vi. 14, 15), the tree known by its fruits (J ames ili. 11, 
12, Matt. vii. 16-20), the interdiction of oaths (James v. 12, Matt. 
v. 34-37), and of censoriousness (James iv. 11, 12, Matt. vii. 1-5), 
the praise of singleness of aim (James i. 8, iv. 8, Matt. vi. 22, 23). 
It is to be noticed that, close as is the connexion of sentiment and 
even of language in many of these passages, it never amounts to 
actual quotation. It is like the reminiscence of thoughts often 
uttered by the original speaker and sinking into the heart of the 
hearer, who reproduces them in his own manner. And the Sermon 
on the Mount is made up of what may be called the common- 
places of Christ’s teaching, the fundamental ideas with which he 
commenced his ministry. 

But these reminiscences are not confined to the Sermon on 
the Mount, or to our Lord’s words as reported by St. Matthew. 
Thus the opposition between faith and wavering (dvaxpiver@as) 
which appears in James i. 6, 11. 4 is found also in Matt. xxi. 21, 
Mark xi. 28, 24; the royal law of James ii. 8 is the same of 
which it is said in Matt. xxii. 39 that on it and its companion 
law, which enjoins love to God, ‘hang all the law and the 
prophets’; the desire to be called Rabbi is condemned alike in 
James ii. and Matt. xxi. 8-12; the dangers of hasty speaking 
are pointed out in James ili, 2 and in Matt. xii. 37; the Judge 
‘standeth before the door’ in James vy. 9, ‘he is nigh even at the 
doors’ in Matt. xxiv. 38, Mark xiii. 29; the woes denounced against 
the prosperous and self-confident in James iv. 9, v. 1 are also found 
in Luke vi. 24, 25; the light, and the truth, and the freedom in- 
spired by the truth, of which so much is said in the discourses 
reported by St. John, are recalled to us in James i. 17, 18, 25; and 
there are many other similar parallels which will suggest them- 
selves to the attentive reader. , 

The thought naturally suggests itself, If St. James in his short 
Epistle has preserved so much of the teaching of our Lord as 
recorded in the Gospels—more, it has been said, than is con- 
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tained in all the other Epistles put together—is it not probable 
that he may have also preserved sayings of our Lord not re- 
corded in the Gospels? Dr. A. Resch, in his collection of such 
unrecorded sayings,’ includes several verses from our Epistle 
which are mentioned in my note on i. 12: ‘ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation: for when he hath been approved he shall 
receive the crown of life, which he promised to them that love him.’ 
This is repeated in nearly the same words in ii. 5, ‘Did not God 
choose them that are poor to the world to be rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom which he promised to them that love him ?’ and in 
2 Tim. iv. 8,1 Pet. v. 4, Apoc. ii. 10, Beyond this passage, however, 
I am not satisfied that any of those quoted by Resch are certainly 
to be included in the Agrapha, though it can hardly be doubted 
that there must be other echoes of Christ’s words in the Epistle, 
which we are now unable to identify, as they do not occur in the 
Gospels and are not expressly ascribed to Him either by St. James 
or by any early writer. Dr. Resch seems to regard the frequency 
of quotation by subsequent writers as a proof that the passage was 
- originally uttered by Christ, but is not this to assume that it 
was impossible for a text from St. James to get into general 
circulation ? 

Leaving this subordinate point, the facts we have been consider- 
ing are certainly confirmatory of the belief that St. James was 
really our Lord’s brother, and not only so, but that he grew up 
under his Brother’s influence, and that his mind was deeply 
imbued with his Brother's teaching. How then are we to ex- 
plain the fact that at a later period ‘he did not believe on, him’ ? 

I have given what seems to me the general explanation on p. xxvii. 
foll., but, after reviewing the particular points in which we have 
definite proof of agreement from the Epistle written by St. James 
long after he had enrolled himself among the disciples, we may 
perhaps gather from its silence a confirmation of what we might 
have suspected on general grounds, that one of his character of 
mind would find a difficulty in accepting some of the utterances of 
Christ. ‘Before Abraham was, I am, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you, — 
these must have been ‘ hard sayings’ to the brother of Jesus even 
more than to strangers. It is highly probable that his faith may 


1 Agrapha: Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente (Leipzig, 1889). 
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have been shaken by the absence of any sign from heaven to 
announce the inauguration of the temporal reign of the Messiah. 
We can imagine also that he may have found a stumbling-block 
in our Lord’s severity towards the religious leaders of the time and 
his tenderness shown to publicans and sinners, so unlike the 
Psalmist’s declaration ‘I will not know a wicked person,’ ‘I hate 
them with a perfect hatred.’ 

This state of mind, while perhaps not incompatible with the belief 
in Christ’s mission as a preacher of righteousness, and a willingness 
to accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish people, might 
easily lead to an anxious solicitude as to his sanity, and the prudence 
of the measures he took for extending the number of his adherents. 
Yet underneath this anxiety there must have always been on the 
part of the brothers an intense love and reverence for Jesus, a 
suspicion that, after all, if it were only practicable, His course was 
a nobler, simpler course than that which they themselves sug- 
gested ; just as the friends of Socrates felt when he refused to 
follow their counsel and escape from prison. I do not quite 
understand Bp. Lightfoot’s saying that the circumstances of the 
Crucifixion were such as ‘ to confirm rather than dissipate the former 
unbelief” If Crito and the other friends of Socrates felt that his 
death had added a crown of glory to his life, and raised affection 
into all but worship; how much more must this have been the 
case with the friends of Jesus, when according to his word ‘the 
corn of wheat had fallen into the ground and died,’ and they could 
look back on that life of pure self-sacrifice, that high mysterious 
perfection of which they had all along been dimly conscious, and 
remember how its sorrows had been increased by the lack of 
sympathy on the part of those who should have been the nearest 
and the dearest. How natural that a brother standing beneath the 
Cross, having heard of the words spoken at the Last Supper, should 
then at last have thrown in his lot with Jesus and resolved, 
whether in despairing remorse or with some faint dawning of 
believing hope, ‘I too will no more eat bread nor drink wine till 
the kingdom of God shall come!’ How natural also that one of 
the earliest appearances of the Risen Lord should have been made 
to his repentant brother, and that that brother should from that 
day forth have united himself to the company of the Apostles, 
and been chosen by them to preside over the church in Jerusalem, 
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while they proceeded to carry out their Master’s last charge, to 
preach the Gospel to every nation !1 


1 One or two points may be added here from Jerome’s account given in Vir. 11. 2, 
Post passionem Domini statim ab apostolis Hierosolymarum episcopus ordinatus. (This 
may be compared with Clem. Al. Hypot. vi. and vii. cited in Huseb, H. Z£. ii, 1 
Tlérpoyv yap pnot ral “IdkwBoy ral lwdvyny pete Thy avadniiv TOD Swripos uh emidirc.- 
Ceabar Sdéns, GAA’ "IdkwBov Tdv Slkaov emtoxomoy “IepocoAvMwy Er€oOaL. . . "laxdBy 
7 Sicalp nal lwdavyyn Kal Térpw meta Thy avdotacw TapedwKxe Thy yvaow 6 Kipuos. 
Obra: Tois Aoimots amoordéAots Tapédwxav.)... Triginta itaque annis Hierosolymae 
rexit ecclesiam, id est, usque ad septimum Neronis annum (A.D. 60), et juata 
templum, wbi et praccipitatus fuerat, sepultus titulum usgque ad obsidionem Titi et 
ultimam Adriani notissimum habwit. Qwidam e nostris in monte ,Oliveti eum 
conditum putant, sed falsa corum opinio est. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
EPISTLE 


A. Direct Evidence. Catalogues, d&c.* 


I HAVE endeavoured to show that the general tone and character 
of the Epistle are just such as we should expect from James the 
Lord’s brother, as he is described to us in the New Testament. It 
remains now to exhibit the external evidence for its authenticity. 
We will take, as our starting-point in the investigation, the well- 
known passage in which Eusebius distinguishes between the 
disputed (avTsAeyoueva) and the undisputed (oporoyotmeva) books 
which made up ‘the New Testament’ and were publicly read in 
Church at the time when he wrote (Lightfoot, in D. of Ch. 
Biog. ii. p. 323, gives 314 A.D. as the date of the earlier books of 
the H. H.). Together they contain all the books included in 
our present Canon and no others, those which were ‘disputed, 
though generally known,’ being the Epistle which goes under the 
name of James (rv 0 avTiNeyouéevav, yvopimeov & ody bues Tots 
ToAXois, 7 Neyouévyn laxwBov héperar) and that of Jude as well 
as the second of Peter and the so-called second and third of John, 
‘whether they really belong to the Evangelist or possibly to another 
of the same name.’ The Apocalypse of St. John he had before 
doubtfully classed among the undisputed, but questions whether it 
should not rather be classed with the spurious, like the Acts of 
Paul and the Revelation of Peter (H. #. iii. 25). Elsewhere, 
speaking more particularly of our Epistle, he says, ‘The first of the 


1 This is taken chiefly from Westcott’s History of the Canon of the N.T. and 
Zahn’s Glesch. d. Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
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Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James the Lord’s brother. 
But I must remark that it is held by some to be spurious. 
Certainly not many old writers have mentioned it, as neither have 
they the Epistle of Jude, which is also one of the seven so-called 
Catholic Epistles’ (7d. ii. 23). His own practice, however, betrays 
no suspicion of its genuineness, as he not only recognizes it as an 
authority (Heel. Theol. ii. 25 ov eld0s 6Tt Kal Ta Salpovia TLCTEU- 
ovat Kai Ppitrovar, rb. ill. 2 Kal’ 0 NéAEKTaL ev Erépois, eEopo- 
NoyetoOe AAAHOLS TAS ApwapTias) but in one passage quotes James 
iv. 11 as Scripture (Comm. in Psalm. p. 648 Montf.), in another 
quotes James v. 13 as spoken by the holy Apostle (2. p. 247). 

The doubt as to the canonicity of the Epistle in early times 
ig sufficiently shown by its omission from some of the early 
versions and catalogues of Sacred Books. Thus it is omitted 
from the earliest extant catalogue, contained in what is known as 
the Muratorian Fragment, of which Bp. Westcott says that it 
may be regarded as ‘a summary of the opinion of the Western 
Church on the Canon shortly after the middle of the second 
century. ! Of the disputed books this contains two Epistles of St- 
John, the Apocalypse, and Jude, omitting Hebrews, James, and 
Peter1,2. It has been suggested, however, that there is a corrup- 
tion, in the text, where it now speaks of the Apocalypse of Peter 
(Apocalypse etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus quam qudam 
ex nostris legr in ecclesia nolunt), and that the original Greek may 
have been something of this sort: cal 4 dmoxadvis 6 Iwavvov: 
kal Ilérpov [éruotody pla, hv] povny amodexoueba: [ote 5€ Kat 
érépa] hv Twes TOV NuEeTépwv avaywoaKkerOat év éxxAnola ov Oérov- 
ow. Bp. Westcott remarks that the canon of the old Latin version 
used by Tertullian corresponds with the Muratorian in omitting the 
Epistle of St. James, the second of St. Peter, and Hebrews.2 The 
Canon Mommsenianus, first published by Th. Mommsen in 1886 from 
a MS. of the tenth century, containing the Liber Generationis attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, appears to belong to the year 359 A.D., and 
to have been written in Africa. It contains all our canonical books 
with the exception of James, Jude, and Hebrews; but the mention 

1 Dr, Sanday places it at the end of the century (Hxpositor, 1891, p. 408). 

2 Tertullian, it is true, refers to the Hebrews (De Pudic. c. 20), but not as 


canonical or authoritative ; just in the same way as he refers to St. James in the 


passages quoted below. ? 
3 See for this Dr. Sanday’s article on the ‘Cheltenham List of the Canonical 


Books’ (Studia Biblica, iii. 217 foll.). 
d 
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of the three Epistles of St. John and the two of Peter is followed 
by the words wna sola, apparently a correction by an early 


reader! On the other hand, the old Syriac version (Peshitto)® 


contains all the books of our present Canon excepting the Apoca- 
lypse, the second of Peter, and the second and third of John. 
Origen (Hom. in Jos. vii. 1) recognizes all our books, and the cata- 
logue contained in the Catechism of Cyrii of Jerusalem (348 A.D.) 
includes all but the Apocalypse, with an urgent warning against 
the use of any other books. With him agrees Gregory of Nazian- 
zus writing about the same time, who ends his metrical catalogue 
with the words mdcas éyeis. Et tis 6€ tovT@y éxtos, odK €v 
yvnolos. Athanasius, in his 39th Festal Letter, dated 367 A.D., 
gives precisely our present Canon, concluding with the words év 
TOUTOLS [LOvoLS TO THs EVTEBElas SidacKanreloy evayyeribeTaL. pNd- 
€ls TovToLs émiBarr(€Tw, nde TOUTwY apatpelaOw tt. Amphilo- 
chius, bishop of Iconium, speaks less confidently in a metrical 
eet (about 380 A.D.), Teves dé pact THY ™pos ‘EBpatovs voGov, 
ovK ev deyovres: yunota ace R xépis. elev. Ti NowTrov; KABoALKAY 
€TLOTON@Y TLVeS bev émTTa daciy, ou i Oe Tpels povas Retest SéyecBar, 
thv ‘laxwBov lav, plav dé Uérpov, thy 7 Iwavvouv play, tives b€ 
Tas TpEls Kal Mpds avTais Tas dvo Ilétpov SéyovTas THv lovdd & 
€Bdounv. thv 8 ’Amokdduiww tiv “lwavvov wadw tives pmev 
éyxplvovow, ot mAelous O€ ye vdOov Aéyovaw. BONN bishop 
of Salamis in Cyprus, who died about a A.D., gives ‘a canon of 
the N.T. exactly coimciding with our own’ (adv. Haeres. lxxvi. 5). 
On the other hand we are told that our Epistle was rejected by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429).8 

Towards the end of the fourth century Jerome Gepeentinp 
the views of the Church of Rome) and Augustine (representing 
the Church of Carthage) pronounced in favour of our present 
Canon. The judgment of the former is given in the Vulgate 
and in the catalogue contained in his epistle 4d Paulinuwm lili, ‘SS 


elsewhere podelies of James he says (Vir. Ill. 2) Jacobus qui oy 
-appellatur Srater Domini...unam tantum scripsit Chika) , quae de 
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septem Catholicis est, quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus 
edita asseritur, licet paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctori- 
tatem. Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 12), after giving a 
complete list of the sacred books, adds in his omnibus libris timentes 
Deum et pretate mansueti quaerunt voluntatem Dei. He took part 
in the third Council of Carthage (3897 a.D.), where our present 
Canon of Scripture received its first undoubted synodical ratifica- 
tion; though this was not binding on the Eastern Church till it 
was sanctioned by the Trullan or Quinisext Council of 692 A.D. © 
It will have been observed that, while the Churches of Rome and 
Carthage long doubted the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James, 
it was acknowledged from a very early period by the Churches of 
Jerusalem and (probably) of Syria, and is included in the catalogues 
of Sacred Books which have come down to us from the Churches of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. The difference is easily explained from 
the fact that the Epistle was probably written at Jerusalem and 
addressed to the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion; it did not 
profess to be written by an Apostle or to be addressed to Gentile 
churches, and it seemed to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 


=) 


B. Indirect Evidence. Quotations and Allusions. 


Thus far I have confined myself to the evidence as to the 
canonicity of our Epistle, which is to be found in catalogues more 
or less formal; but the casual references which occur in early 
writers are of no less importance and interest as bearing on the 
question (1) of its date, and (2) of the authority attaching to it, as 
proceeding from an inspired writer, if not an Apostle, yet one whose 
words were no less weighty than those of an Apostle. Most of 
the references occur without any mark of citation; and in some 
cases it may be thought that the resemblance to St. James is 
merely accidental; but if I do not deceive myself, the general 
result is to show that our Epistle was more widely known “during 
the first eee centuries than has been isomee supposed. Iti is 
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Gentile element in the Church increased, the Judaistic epistle fell 
into the background. <A parallel case is that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Clement seems to have known by heart, but 
which, like the Epistle of James, is omitted in the Muratorian 
Canon. 

Clement of Rome, Epistle to the Corinthians. A.D.95. The fact 
that Clement balances the teaching of St. Paul by that of St. 
James is sufficient proof of the authority he ascribed to the latter, 
see below on c. 33.1 Cf. Spitta pp. 230-236. 


c. 3 ek ToUTOU (from prosper ity) (j7Aos Kal POdvos kal épus kal ordats, 
dtoypos Kal a katagragi a, modep os kal aixparogia,. .dua Todro méppw dmeoTwy 1) 
bux atoovyn kal € ipy vn) ev TO dmohetmrew ekagTov TOV PoBov Tov @cov...adAa 
ekagTov Badigew Kata Tas em LO vpé as avTov ras movnpas, C. 14 Tots ev ddaoveia Kat 
a katara ia puoepod (nrovs apxnyots e€axodovdewv : James iy. 2 emtOupetre 
Kal ovx ExeTe pOoveire (2) Kat (ndovre Kal ov divarde € Sr a paxeo be kat Trode- 
peetre, 111. 16 dzrou yap pros Kal epiOia, é éxet dkaraotacia kal may padhoy mpaypyda, 
ib. 18 kaprés Se Sikatoovyns ev cipnyyn omeiperat Tois ToLovaty eipryny. 

*c, 5 dAN va TOY aGpxaiay UTrodetypaTov Tavdmpeba...\ adBwpev THs yeveas 
pov Ta yevvaia brobeiypara, shortly afterwards Paul is mentioned as a 
pattern tmoporms, ©. 17 plynral yevoopeba of the prophets, of Abraham, the 
friend of God, .. . ’1a8 7 nv Sixavos Kat dpepmros K.7T.A.: James v. 10 brddevypa 
AdBere THs panemubies kal ths paxpobvpias Tovs mpodtras, ver. 11 rv bropovny 
Ia8 nKovoate. 

c.13 TameLvopporvngaper our, adedhoi, dmodépevor Tacavdadaloveiar 
kal. -0pyds, Kai TOLNT WEY TO yeypappévor’. ++I) kavxaa0@ 6 codes ev 


TH copia avrou. ine? 6 TAovVGLOs €v TO TAOVT@ avTou, Cf. 57. 2: James i. 
9, 10, 19; 20, 21, 

Cc, 21 speaug aurea ev adaloveia Tov Néyou avrav: James iv. 16 xav- 
xaobe €v rais adagoveias tpor. 

C. 21 padetrooay tl ravetvoppocvyyn rapa Ocoiaoxver: James 


. 16, rodd i ioxver denors Sixaiov. 

 ¥e, 23 6 oikrippev kata mayra kal evepyetixds marnp exet omhayxva 
emi mavtas tos poSoupevous adrov.. «Kai mMpoonvas Tas xdperas avTov amo- 
dudot rots TpogepxXopevors avT@ amA7 dravoia’ 816 ft) Sipux oper, 
c, 19 eapev adrov (Gedy) kara Svdvo.ay Kal epBheyopev Tots Sppace THs puxis eis 
TO paxpoOvpov avtov Bovdevpa : James v. 11 76 téhos Kupiov elOere, OTL WOAV- 
omdayxvds €orw 6 Kupuos kai oixtippay, i i. 5 aireirw mapa Tov diddvros Geot maou 
amas kal pn dvewiCovros, aireire be € ev mriates pndev Svakpwopevos...p7) yap oiec bw 
Ore Ajpaperai Te mapa Tot Kupiov avyp dipuxos. 

¥c, 23 (a quotation from an earlier treatise, perhaps Eldad and Modat, as 
Lightfoot suggests) moppeo yever Ow ap’ 7 pay a] pag) adrn émou deyer Tadalrapor 
elow ot Sipvxor ot duardlovres rv Pux7y, also quoted in Clem. R. 
ii. 11 A€yer yap 6 mpopyrixds Aéyos Tadaimwpo k.t.A. There is nothing to show 
whether this treatise was earlier or later than the Epistle of St. James. 

*c. 30 moujcopev Ta Too dyvag pov mavra, pevyovres katahahtds.., Bdehuerny 
imepnpaviay. Ocds yap, pnoty, imepnpdvors adytTiTaooerat, Tamevois 
dé didacrv xdptv... evdug dpeBa THY épovotay Tame vod povovyres...amd mayros 
Wbupto pov kai KaTadaArads méppa Eavtods moLowvTes, €p yous Sexatovpevoar kar 
#7) Adyots: the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 is given by James (iv. 6) and 


1 J have prefixed an asterisk to the more striking parallels. 
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~ work: see C. Taylor, Lectures on the Teachin. 
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Peter (1 Ep. v. 5) in the same form, reading eds for the Kupios of the LXX. ; 
in iv. 11 James condemns xaradadid ; in ii. 25 he opposes justification by works 
to justification by faith, which latter, as explained in ver. 14 (éay miotw Neéyp Tis 
exevv) and by the illustration from a mere profession of charity in ver. 16, is 
equivalent to Clement’s pi) Né-yors. 

_*e. 33 After speaking of the necessity of faith in ch. 32, Clement here urges 
the necessity of good works, In his note Bp. Lightfoot points out other 
instances of Clement’s effort to reconcile and combine the teaching of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision and the Uncireumcision. Thus Abraham, whom 
Clement (c. 10 and 17) after St. James (ii. 23) speaks of as 6 gidos (Tov Ocod) 
mpocayopevbeis, is rewarded neither for faith alone, nor works alone, but for 
faith combined with righteousness and truth (c. 31), with obedience and 
hospitality (c. 10). So too of Rahab it is said (c. 12) dd wiotw Kai prrogeviav 
€7@On ‘PaaB } mdpvn. 

*e. 35 ayorcmpeba cipebqvar ev Td apoyo TOY imopevdvTa@y avTdy, bras 
peraddBopev trav emnyyedpéevorv Swpeav: Jamesi. 12, 17. 

%c, 38 6 cobs évdetkviabw tiv gopiay adtrov pi ev Xdyots GAN ev 
€pyots ayaGois, see above on ¢. 30: James 111. 13 tis codés...ev tpi; 
derEdrw ex Tis Kays avartpopis Ta épya aitov €v mpaityte codias. 

c. 40 éyxexuores eis ra Babn THs Ocias yrooeas, 6. 53 eyxexvarte eis Ta 


t a - : fol 
Aoyia rot Geod: Jamesi. 256 d€ mapaxiwas eis vdpoy réhevov Tov THs éXevOepias. 
*c, 46 ivari €pets kai Oupol cal dStxooracias kal oxiopata wodepos 
> c cal = c 
Te EV Upiy; James iv. 1 mdOev modepor kal wodev paxar ev vuly ; 


Pseudo-Clement, Homily to the Corinthians (often called the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians), written towards the middle of 
the second century. 


c. 4 7 KatTadadety adhAnrov: James iv. 11. 

*o15 pro Ods yap ov Corti pikpos TAaVa@pervny WuxHy kal dwoAAvpEYHY 
admoatpépat cis TO cabqvat, ¢. 16 dyamy dé kadvmret TAHOOS dpapTioy 
mpocevxy O€ ck KaAjs ovvednoews ek Oavdrov pretat, ¢. 17 cvdAddBoper 
Eavrois kal To’s do Oevodvras avdyew rept 76 dyabov das coOdpEv drapTes, 
kal émiotpépapey addAndovs, the Jacobean terms dupvyia and xakorabew 
occur immediately afterwards : James v. 16 etyeode imep ddAndov dros 
iaOjre. moAd igxver Sénots Sexaiov evepyoupevy, Ver. 19 édy tis ev buy TAaYNOH ard 
Ths adnOeias Kal emuotpéyn tis adroy, ywaokere OTe 6 emotpéyas dpapT@ddy 


—€k mAdyns 6800 adrov gaoe: Wuyny ek Oavdrov Kai Kadd ee TAOS dpaptiar. 


Clement seems to combine this with 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

*c, 20 Geod (dvros meipay GOdovpey kal yuuvadueba TH viv Bio wa 7H 
pedrovte oTehavabGperv...ovdeis Tay Stxkaiwy raxdy kapTrov EhaBev, GAN’ 
é€xOéxeTat avrov: James v. 7 idod 6 yewpyds éxdéxerat Toy Tiptoy Kaprov 
Ths yns pakpoOvpay em adr@, cf. 1. 2, 3, 12. 


The Didaché is usually assigned in its present form to the end 
of the first century, but was probably founded on an earlier Jewish 
of the Twelve Apostles, 

wabtons 
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following passages, however, seem to take a colouring from the 
Epistle of St. James. 


iL, 4 odk Eon Seyvopor ovde Siyhoooos rayis yap Oavarov 7 Siy ha eta e 
James 1 ili. 6—8, 9, 10. 
il. 5 otk €orae 5 Adyos wou bevdys, ov Kevds, aha PeMETTwMLEVOS mpd€er: 
James iii, 14 BN pevderbe Kara Tis adnGeias, 1. 20 Oéders SE yvovar, 
avO pare Keve, OTL 7) TlaTLS Xopis TOV epyov dpyy, éoriy; tb, i. 21, 26, ii. 14—17, 
Ni. 18 7 dvwOev codia.. -HEOTH) €A€ous Kal KapT@v ayabov. 

Fiv. 3 ob Supuxnoers morepov eorat 7 od, see above ii. 4 dvyvdpov and v. 1 
Sumhoxapdia : James i. 8, iv. 8. 

iv. 14 ev exkAnola éfopokoyhen Ta TapanTopara oov, cf. xiv. 1 kare 
KuplaKny. -ebXapioThoare, m poeEopodroynodpevoe Ta Tapanropara bpaor, 
Oras kabapa 7 7 Ovoia 7 : James v. 16 é£opodoyeiobe ody ahAndows Ta TapaTTo- 
pata (al. TAS dwaprtias).. .Orws iabijre. 

v.14 5¢ rod Oavdrov 66s eat a’tn’ mpOrov mavT@v Toynpa éeoTt Kat kardpas 
peotH...pdvot, potxeiat, ewmtOvpiat...dumrokapdia.. -imepnpavia, kakia, 
avéddeva, meove€ia.. -Cnhorumia. . ddaloveta...av pakpay mpavtTns kat UTro- 
[Lovy...0UK éeXeodyres TT@XOY...dTOoTPEPOMEVOL TOV evdedpevor, ‘KaTa- 
movodvres TOV OAtBopevorv, TAovTi@y TapadkAnToL, TevnTaY avopoL 
xperai: James iii. 10, 13, 16, iv. 2, 6, 16, i. 3, 4, 14, 21, ii. 2,3, 6, 16, 
v. 4, 6, 11. te. 


The Epistle of Barnabas, which was written, according to Bishop 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Part I. vol. ii. 508 foll. 1890) at 
Alexandria during the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 70—79),! according 
to Hilgenfeild in the reign of Nerva (A.D. 96-98), according to 
ole during the reign of Hadrian (a.D. 119-138), contains 
references to he Gasp and to some of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
The following appear to be allusions to St. James. 


*I, 2 ovras epuroyv ris dwpeiis<rijs>mvevparixs xdpw eidnare, ef, ix. 9 
oidev 6 TY é€ppuroy depeay ths Owdayns avrov Ocwevos € ev tpi > James 1. 
21 ev mpatryre SeEacde rov Eupuror Adyor, ib. ver. 17 wav Smpnua Tédetov dvabév 
éoru. 

1.8 eyo be, ovx os Siddoxahos GAN os eis ef bpar, imodeit@ antec cf. iv. 
de Kat Touro epare bpas, os eis €& 0 ipa dv, ib. 9 ody &s StddoKados, ad 
m permet dyaravrt, ap’ dv exopev pn eddumeiv, ypapew eorovdaca: J ames 
1 py troddot diddoxador yirer Oe ddehpot ‘HOD, cf. Matt. xxiii. 8. E 

*IT 6 Tadra ouy Karhpyyoev iva 6 Kalvos vopos Tov Kupiov npav "Inood 
Xptorov dvev (vyov d dvdyKns 6vKrA.: James i. 21. 

VI. 177 mets TH mioret Tis emayyedlas Kal TO Asyo (womovotvpevor Shorouer 


6 ere 


kaTaky uevouTes THS ns : James i. 18. 
: 7 Ya 


Ke 36 dray mere Oey emthayOdvorrat TOD Kupiov éavrsy, 8 éray de bore pnGa- 


——— _ + 
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_ XIX. 5 ob wy Sipuyxnons morepoy ora od: taken straight from Didaché 
iv. 4, ultimately from James i. 8. 

XIX. 8 otk on tpdyAwoocos’ rayis yap Tr ordua Oavarov : altered from Did. 
apparently to bring it nearer to James 1. 19. iii. 6, 8. 

XIX, 10 prncOnon Huépay Kpioews...pederav els TO THoar Pvxyv TO 
Ady, f Ota rv Xeipdy Gov épydan eis AUTPwOLY dpapTLay cod (altered from 
Did. iv. 6 so as to bring it nearer to St. James) : James v. 9, 12, i. 21, 
v. 20 6 emorpépas duaptaddy...coce Wuxi ek Oavdrov kal Kadiwer mAAOos 
dpaptiav. 

XXI. 2 cpword rods Umepexovras...eyyus 1) Nuepa ev 7 TvvaTroAciTal TayTA TO 
movnp@” eyyus 6 Kupwos kal 6 pug Ods adrov...5 6 dé Ocds...ddn ipiv copiar, 


> a 


TUverw, entoTnuny, yoow Tov Sikawudroy adrod, tmopoyny: James v. 
EU ig ees 

_ xX. In the account of the Way of Death, borrowed, with variations, from 
Us ea v., we find the insertion yjpa kal dppav@ fur) mpooéxovres : James 
Le 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, written about the beginning 
of the second century by a Jewish Christian,! who seems to have 
been much influenced by the teaching and example of St. James. 
Thus Mr. Sinker, in his edition (1869), calls attention to the 
high estimate of poverty and of an ascetic life (p. 21 foll. p. 121), 
to the view of the Law ‘as an eternal system of justice’ which had 
been ‘partially changed in its outward aspects and workings by the 
coming of Christ, who is called dvépa avaxaworovobvta Tov vopmov’ 
(p. 26), to the commendation of wisdom, benevolence, compassion, 
peaceableness, above all of dardorns, the opposite to dupuyla.? 


* Reuben 2 rvedpa ovvovolas pel hs ovveroepxerardtarys Pirdynoovias 
n dpaptia, 4 drcOpos wuyns cotiv } mopveia xwpifovdga Oeod kai 
mpoceyyifovaa tois cid@Aots...mhkaveca Tov vodv Kai THY 
Sedvotay kat xardye. veavicxovs cis dbnv...€av py KaTLOXVGH VTOpveEta 
THY €vvotay ovde Bedlap xarirxdoe duav, Reub. 5 eyévovto év ewmrOupia 
@Anhov cai cvvéXaBov rH Stavoia ry mpagéuv: James i, 14, 15, 
iv. i. 4, 8. ‘ 

Sym. 36 POdvos kupiever maons THs Stavolas rod dvOpwmov kal...wdvrore 
tbmroBdadrAect dvedretiv Tov POovovpevor: James iv. 2, 

Sym. 4 puddéacbe awd mavrds (novKkal POdvov kat mnopeveabe ev 
dmAvérnre puyis...anocrjcare Gp ipav ro rvedpartod POdvow, dre 
dypiot thy Wuynv...dpynv Kal wéhepov wapéxet TO SiaBovdip kai eis 
aipata wapokvvec: James iv. 1, 2. 

Lev. 14 ipeis of Poorhpes Tod odpavod ws bjALos kal H TEAHYN 
ri roujoovet ravra Ta CO dv ipeis oKoTLGO RTE ev dae Pe ia, cf. 18, Jud. 24: 
Jamesi. 17. , 
Jud. 13 py mopetecbe dricw ray emtOvplav bpSy pnde evOupnoece 


his is now much questioned in Germany, where the 
: aN 
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StaBovdiov tpov ev bmepnpaviag Kapolas vay, Kal a) i AAA ev 
epyous ioxvos bpav : : James i. 14, ii. 4, iv. 6, 16. 

ib. 13 76 mveipa Tod (ndou kal THs mopyeias mapetdéaro ev epoi: James 
Vogts 

ib. 14 ev Sucadoyropots pumapots (otvos) owvrapagcet Tov voov eis 
as eae ci mdpeott TO THS EmLOuvpias aitiov, mpage THY 

dpapriav: Jamesi, 14, 15, 21. 

ib. 18 (erapyupia) adtore vopov Geod kat rupdrot 15 dSiaBovdroy rns 
Wuxjs Kal Umepnpaviay exdiddoke kai ovK abier Gvdpa éXeHoat Toy 
mANnoOLov avrov: James iv. 4, 6, ii. 1—9. 

ib. 196 Geds 6 oikTippor kat ehejporv: James v. 11. 

*ib. 20. On man’s responsibility. dvo myevpara Txordfouor TO avOpare, TO 
TIS ar Oeias kal TO TIS mans, kal pécov éorl 7d Tis auveews TOU V00s, 
od éav Gedy ch Wwat...Kcal epmem¥piorat 6 dpaptnoas é€k THS 
idias kapdias cai dpat tpdcamoy ov Sivarut mpos Tov KpeTHy: 
James i. 13, 15, v. 19, 20, 

ib.21. The oppression of the poor by the rich : James ii. 6, 7, v. 1—6. 


ib, 22 €w smapov alas Tov Geod Tis Stxacoouyys : : James v. "i 


ib. 25 of €v AUmMN TedevTHAATES dvaorngovrat ev xXapaxaioiey rraxeia 


dua Kipiov mhovriaOnaovrat kai of €v Tevia XoptagOngorTat...o1 
Oe doeBeis rev On gover katdpaproXot kdaboovrat: James ii. D, 1V. 9: 

Isach. 3 6 Gcds cuvepyet TH amhoryri pov mayti yap mévnre kal 
mavti OAiBopner@ eee THS yjs Ta Gyada ev dmrOTHTL kapdias: 
James ii. 22, 15, 16, i. 

ib. 4A 6 Baas ec ovK émcOupet, Tov tAnoloyv od me ov- 
EKTEL, Bpoparoy motkiNoy ovK épletat, ecOnra jPedpopor ov 
Genres, Xpovovs peakpovs ovx vmoypaper C7, ddAa pdvoy exdéxerat 
TO O€Anpa Tov Ceod: James v. 2—5, li. 2, iv. 13—15. 

ib. 7 way mvetpa Bediap betferas ag’ UO kal...mdvra ayplov 
Onpa karadovroced Ge, Nephih. 8, Benj. 5: James iv. 7, iii. 7. 

*Zab. 7 «Ldov OAiBdpevoy ev yupydryre xetwavos Kal omhayxvecbeis 
er avroy...i@atvov édaxa...éxere edomayxviay kata TmavTos ap- 
Ipomov éy é€X€eu wa kal 6 Kuptos ets tpas omhayxra eis ehenon ipas... 
daoyv yap. dvOpamos omdayx vigetat eis TOv mANHGLOY, TOTOVTOY 
Kuvpuos eis adrév: Jamesi. oF ui. 15, 16, 13. 

Dan. 5 amrdornre Aupow kat pionoare TO Weddos tva Kuptos 
KaTouknon ev dpiv ka Pvyn ap tya@v 6 BedXiap: James iv. 2 5, 7, 
ili. 14, 

ib, dyvos “Topanr Bactrevov éw auvtovs éy TATELVOTEL Kat év 
mr@xetg, kal 6 moTebwy én ait@ Baotdevuoer ev ddnOeia ev Tots 
ovpavoits: Jamesi., 9, 10, ii. 5. : 

*ib. 6 mpocéxete Eavtrots amd TOD Zarava..cyyilere be ra 
eg: James iv. 7, 8. 

ib. Bvarnphoare éaurovs amo mavtos épyou movnpo kat a7 op- 
pipare Tov Ovpoy kal way Ppeddos kai dyannaoare THY paKpo- 


6 AEN: ae Bee 18—21, iii. “ v. ua 8, 10. 


b) 
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dd\otm@onte védpov Oeod ev dragia mpageor Up Ov. €Ovn 
ahavndevra. -NAotocay raéuv; James i. 19, 26, 27, iv. 7, i. 17. 

Gad. 3 ry ad\nOerav peyer, TO karopOoovre Oovei, kaTa- 
Aaheay domd (erat, imepnpaviav dyane : James iii. 14, iv. 2, 6, 11. 
1b, 4 éav Traian 6 ddePas.. .omevder tva KpLOy,: James ii. 10— 12. 

ib. 4 ro mvedpa Ths ayanns €v pakpoOvpia cuvepyet TH vop@ Tod 
Geov eis cornpiav avOparerv: James v. 7, 8, 20, ii. 22. 

ib. 5 (rd pioos) iod StaBoArkod rHy kapdiav Age, ef, 6 Tov tov 
Tov picovs, cf. Sym. 4 rvedpa inBddXov: James iii. 6, 8. 

ib. karadaXei : James i iv. 11. dyndes: James ii. 13. 

ib. 7 Kupio tyvov rpocdhépere...uyn Pdoveite..py CyrAoonrte: 
James y. 13, iv. 2. 

ib. Opov Kupiov exdéEao Ge: James v. 11. 
, Asher 1 8t0 6800s edaxev 6 Ocds...kat Sto StuaBovdAa,..kat S¥o TéAN: 
James i. 12, 14, 15, v. 19, 20. 
ib, 6 joa ee TOU SiaRérov (al. SiaBovdiov) tod movnpod mvevparos 
4 wemAnparat, see above on Gad. 5. 
} ib. 2 meoveRTaY TOV mwAnotoy mapopyicer Tov O€oy, kal TOY 
i , dproroy émeopket kal Tov IFT @XOV éhed, TOV evroh€a TOD vopou 
Kuptov adOerei kai mapokiver... iv ux oTtNOL..Kal TOUTO per 
J Simpsaanov: James v. 4, 12, ii. 15, 16, iv. 11, 12, i. 27, 8. 
ib. 3 of dumpsconos ov Bed ddre Tais Smudowtars avT@v 


j 

: se dovdevovary t iva T@ BeAiap adpéooct: James iv. 1, 3, 7, 8. 

7 *Jos. 2 év Séxa mELpacpois Sonepor pre dy éderEer (Kuptos) Kal ev 
3 maow avrtois épaxpodupunoa, & Ore péya Pdppaxdy ear 7 pakpoOvpia kal 
q moka dyada didS@cty 7 bmopovn: James i. 2, 3, a 12) ve 7210; 11: 

; *id, 10 €av rHy dyveiay pereAOnre € €v UTOMOV? Kal Tametvaret Rapitas 


Kupuos KaTOLKNOEL é€v pir... .Orrov be Karoukel 6 tyoros | Kay Ts Te pt- 
9 mean POdvq i Sovdcig...KUpwos...od pdvov €x Tay Kakdv pdetat adda 
é kal Vyot: James i. 2, 3, 12, iv. 5, 10. 
ib, ev éaxdarats TpEepats: James v. 3. 
, *Benj.. 4 eldere TOU dyabod avdpos ro Téehos Hipnoag de ev 
7 ayabf Siavoig Tv evVaomAayxXViay adrod iva Kai Hpeis orepavovs 
Soéns popéonre : James v. ll, 1-12. 
A ib. rov Ocdv dvupvet...rdv dberodvra Tov Upiatov vouvbeTav 
: emroTtpegper: James v. 13, 19, 20. 
4 *id. 6 dyaby) dudvora OvK exee dvo yAoocas evoyias kat kKaTapas, 
UBpeas Kat TLS; vans kal xapas, UmoKpicews Kat adn Oetas, 
wevias kat mrovTo, adda Hiay EX et Tept mavr ov eihexpwv7) kat kadapay 
bedbeatv...7 ay yapd moveti Nadel. oider ore Kuptos EWLTKERTEL 
ux avrov kai KaOaiper tHv dtdvoay airov mpds TO pH kaTa- 
yroobjvat vmo Ocov: James lii. 10, ii. L—4, 13— Wipe 9s LOS iv. 8,12. 122 
ib. ‘7 rov Bedlap wav epyov Sumdods éatl, Kal ovr exet émdérqra: 
James i. 8, iv. 4, 8. 
*ib. mporov gud Nap eaves 7 eee dua rod BeAlap, ef. Reub. 5: 
James i, 15. 


Ignatius, d. about 115 A.D: 


_There i is little ae resemblance bes us re aeced of Igna- 


es 


vere Cel 
he 
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*adudeperos, used in the sense ‘whole- hearted,’ as by St. James (iii. 17), 
apparently by no previous writer, Trail. 1, Magn. 15, cf. Rom. inser, and 
Philad. inser. quoted in loc. 

*Smyrn. 11 0 wa ouv rédeLoy tov yevnrae TO Epyors Mpemet K.TA... TERELOL 
dures redeva kal dpoveire : James i. 4 7 S€ topo épyov tédevov exer, iva 
ATE TEeLoL. 

*Polyc. i airov cuveoiv mreiova fs exes, ab. 2 ra S€ ddpara airet iva got 
pavepobh, 6 Oma@s pndevos heimy: James i. 5 ei O€ TLs Neier cotias, aireitw 
mapa Tod diddvros Geod, ver. 4, iva Hre TéAevot...ev pyndevi Nevmopevor. 


[Pseudo-Ignatius, probably written in the 4th century. 


* Philipp. 11 més Tetpacers Tov darel ipacroy, ert addpevos Tov vopoberou mapa- 


keAevopevou 6 ore OvK exmretpdorers Kupwov Tov Gedy gov; James i. 12. 
*Smyrn. 6 témos kal tdgiopa kal mRovTos pn déva provovre *ddokiakal revia. 
pndéva TATELVOUT *7O yap dov mists 7 €is Ody: James i. 9, 10. ‘ 


*Ephes. 17 dia ti Euhutov ro mept Geod mapa Xpiorod haSdvres: kpernptov eis 
ayvotay Karatrimropey ; James i. 21.] 


Polycarp, d..155 A.p. 


Ad Phil. 3 edibaev axpiBds tov wep! ths adnOcias oyov...€ypapev 
emotonds, cis ds édv Ey Kv TTNTE, Suv Onoeabe oixodopeia Oar : James a: 18, 25. 

ce. 5 Xadivaywyovrres é éavrovs amo wavtos Kakov: —« James i. 26, iii, 2. 

cy Gor mpeaBvrepor.. eis mavtas evorAayxvot, emcatpéporres Ta drome- 
mhavnpéeva, ET LOKEMTOMEVOL mdvtas do Geveis, py dpedodvres xipas h 
oppavod i wévynros...amexomevor TdansS Opyns, TPoT@ToOANWias, Kpicews 
adixov : James v. 20, i. 27, 19, ii. 1. 

*c. 11 sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos revocate; ut omniwm vestrum 
corpus salvetis, Hoc enim agentes vos ipsos aedificatis : James v. 20. 


Our next witness, Hermas, who probably wrote before the 
middle of the second century, abounds in references to St. James, 
dwelling especially on the subject of dupuvyia. His peculiar style 
of quotation is well described by Dr. Taylor, who has made a 
careful study of the manner in which he has used the Didaché and 
St. James in the Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. pp. 297 foll. He 
disguises the Scriptures from which he quotes, ‘the form of his 
carn which claims to be the embodiment of a revelation, not 
allowing him to cite them openly.’ ‘He allegorizes, he dis- 
integrates, he amalgamates. He plays upon the sense or varies 
the form of a saying, he repeats its words i in fresh combinations c or 
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cac@at mapa Tod Ocov...airov map’ avrou adiorakras kal yraon THY 
mohvomayxviav avrov...o0K éoTt yap 6 Geds os Of dvépwmot ot pynotka- 
Kouvres avn avros dpynoixards €or, ib. § 5 of yap dioracovres 
eis roy Gedy, otrol eiow of divvxor kat ovdev dros emitvyxdvovor 
Tav airnparoy avTdy...oi 6€ GAoTeEts O dures év 7H mioret mavra airodvrat 
mero dres em Tov Kvpiov kat AapBavovow, ib. § 8 edy dé éxxaxnons kal Oupuxnons 
airovpevos, weavToy aitio Kal pr TOY duddvra cot [Sim vi. 3. 5 ov« avaBaiver 
avtav emi tiv Kapdiay ort émpagav movnpa e€pya adn’ aitiovrat TOV Kupeoy] 
Mand. ie Om LL Bremess OTe H miores advobdév éore mapa TOU Kupiov kal 
éxeu OUvapev peyadny 7) O€ Ouuxia émiyerov med pa ore mapa rot bua- 
Borov dvvapey BI) €xovea: James i. 5—8 aireiro mapa Tov Oiddvros Geov 
Tacw dmd@s, kal a) dvewdiCovros, kal Bobnoerat abro” aireirw O€ ev mores pndev 6va- 
KpLvOpevos. .. 1) yap oi€cO@ 6 avOparos exeivos OTL Anprperai TL Tapa TOU Kupiov 
avnp dipuxos, ver. 13 pndets TetpaCopevos eyer@ 6 ore amd Oeov meipaCopat, ver. 17 
may Sépnya Téhetov dvobev eorw karaBaivoy ard Tov Tlarpos | Trav porer, li, 22. 
Bréreis Ore 7 mors oummpyet Tots épyous, iii, 15 ovk eorw avtn 7) copia dvwOev 
KaTEpXouern, GAA eriyeros, puxeen, Satpoviwmdns, iv. id avriotnte T@ diaBdr@ Kai 
ev&erar agp” bpav, V. 16 odd loxver Senors dixaiov € evepyouper, wales 

* Mand. ti. 2 pndevos KkatraddaAet, ib. §3movnpay 7) Karadaned, dkatdorarov 
Satpovedy € orev, V. 2. 7 mem npapevos Tots mvev pact Tois ovnpots dkaraoraret 
ev maon mpa&er avrou Teplawapmevos bbe kaketoe UO Tov TVEVLATOV TOY 
Tovnpar, Sim. vi. 3. 5 ryswpodvrar of pev (pias. ..oi 6€ mdon adkatracragcia... 
akaTuoTarovurrTes Tais Bovhais : James i. 6 6 Svaxpivdpevos Zouke KAVSa@rL 
Gahdoons dvepifopev@ Kal pumeCopeve, ver. Shiv, Ll) py karahaheire addijhov, 
a 6 7 yhaooa...phoyiCopern t to THs yeevns, V. 8 (7) yA@ooa) axatdotaroy Kady, 

. 16 dzrov Gipdos. .€KEL dxatacracia, 

ee Mdnd, li. 4 maou 6 Geds bidocAar Gédeu ex TOY idior Swpnpdarar, 
Sim. li. 7 tovto epyov dexrov mapa TO O€@, ért...cipydaaro eis TOY TEeVnTa 
é€k TOV Sapnpdrery tov Kuptov: James i. 17 wav Sdpnya rédecov dvwbér 
eotw, 1, 5 aireirm mapa Tov duddvros cov dmhas, ver. Paros ass als} 

Mand. ii. 6 pn Bev dtaxpivey rim 8@ 7) Hi) 86, Sim. ii, 1 xaravoodvros 
(pou) mreAeay kal dpmeNov kal Siaxpivovros Tepl avrov...6 mony heyet Ti ov 
ev €aut@ (nreis mepi ths mTeh€as Kal THS apmréeAov ; (here Staxpive seems to have 
much the same force as daxpivoua): James i. 6 aireiro 6 ev mlorer pdéev 
Stakpivdpevos. 

*Mand. i iii. 1 aAnOeay a aydra...iva TO med pa 06 beds KAT@RKLOED ev ha oapki 
Travry adnbes evpeb7...Kai otros Soar Onaerat 6 6 Kupws 6 €v gol KaToLKay, Mand. 
iv. 5 éay paxpobupos é oy, TO Tvedpa TO dytov TO KaTotKkouy é€v got kabapoy 
éorat Bn em LokoTovpevor vro érépov Tovnpod mvevparos, aXN ey evpuxapo 
KaToLKouv dyadMudorerat...€ éay Oe d€vxoXia TLs TPOTEAON, EvOvs TO myevpa TO 
dytoy, Tpup epov. ov (being sensitive and fastidious), orevoxwpeirat...cat Cqret 
dmogrijvat é€x tov Tomou, cf. Sim. v. 5, Mand. v. 2. 6, VL.2. 3, x. 2.2: James 
iv. 5 mpos pOdvov emerobet TO mvebpa 3 KaT@KLTEY ev npiv, ef. ver, 4 and i, 20. 

*Mand. iv. 1.2 7 yap evOdunors atrn Gce0d dSovrh@ dpapria 
peydAn eoriv, éav d€ Tis épyaonra TO epyov TO Tovnpoy TodTo, Odvatov éaut o 
katepyderar, cf. Vis. i. 1. 8 below: James i. Way 15: ; 

*Mand. viii. 9 (good works), mparov TavT@v wiotis..dydmn, 6 épdovora, 


arn Geia, UTopovy...xnpats UmNpETeEty, dppavors kal vig We pew 


US émtokemrTerGat...cckavdartrpevovs advo THS TIlOTEDS... 
Seuv kai eVOUpovs roveiv, duaptavovtas vovberetv : eh : 


27, Vs 19, 20, Be 
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* Mand. xi. (on true and false teachers) § 5 way mvevpa aro Ocov boey...dGp 
€avtovu Aadei mayra, Ort dvwbév eariy...7d O€ MvEvpa TO Adour Kara Tas émiBupias 
TOY avOparav € émiyerdy cot, ef. § 6 and §11, § 86 yor rd mvevpa 70 Geiov 
TO dvobev mpais eore kat novxXLos Kat ramewvddpav kal dmexopevos 
476 mdaons Tovnpias kal emcOupias paraias TOU aiavos ToUTOV...0v0€ é Grav 
Dey aybporos Aadetv, Aadet TO med pa TO dywov, adda TdTE darei Orav edjon 
avrov 6 Geds Nadjaat, § 12 6 avOpwros exeivos 6 Soxay Tvedpa Exe VY~ot EavTOY 
kat OéXet mparoxabedpiav exeuy Kat evOds irapds éore kat dvadns kat 
ToUAaXos...rav ToLOUT@Y emiyetoy €ore TO mvedpa ... eis guvaywyny avdpav 
Otkalov ovK pee bs Ss GAN adrodevyer avtovs: James iil, 1, 15B— 

Mand, xi. 9, Grav €XOn 6 dvépamos 6 €yav 70 mvevpa po cones 
guvayoyyy dvdpav ducaiay Tav éxovtav migtw Oeiov mvevparos, kat evrevéus 
yevnrae mpos Tov OQcdv...toTe TWANPwOELS 6 dvOpamos TO mvevpaTte 
TO ayle Ladei eis 70 mH Oos kaOas 6 Kipwos Boverat, 
ib. 17. od 8é mioreve TO mvevpare TO eepXopero amd Tov Gcod kai €xovre 
Svvapey, ib. 20 AdBe THY ddivapev thy dvobev éepyoperny, Vis. ill. 
1, 8, ka@toov &de : James 1 11.25. Ve LG; 1wLO; 

*Mand, xii. 1 dpov a6 wavTou macav entOupiay movnpay, évdvoa de THY emOupiay 
THY ayabiyy...evdedupevos yap Tavrny puonoers THY mounpay | emOupiay kat xahuva- 
yoynoers avtny kabas Bodhet. dypia yap 7 emOupia 7 movnpa Kal dvokddas 
7 HEpovrac: ; J ames ili. 2 (on the evil caused by the tongue) Xahwayoynoat, 
ver. 4 drov 7) Spey) Bovderat, ver. 8 THY be yroooay ovdeis Sapdoa dvvarat.. 

* Mand, xi. 2 7 em Ovupia ty 1 Tovnpd, ea ibn we Me niet ™@ poBeo rov 
Ocod kat dvOcornkora avTi, pevEerat amo ov pakpay, § 4 6 dudBodos 
HOvov poBov é eXEl, 6 b€ PoBos adtod tovov ovK exe" p47) Be ty ee ovy avTor 
kal pevEera ag’ bpadr, § 5 ddvarai 6 diudBodos avrimadaica, kataradaicat dé od 
Svvarat’ €ay ovv avtiorabnre aiT@ vixen Gels pevserar ap vpoY kar) o- 
XUHHEVOS, 4b. Vil. 2: James iv. 7 avriornte tO SiaBorm Kai Pevfera ad’ 
Upav. . 

Mand. xii, 4 (God gave man power over the four kinds of animals) ei ody 6 
avOpeatros kipuds €OTL TOV KTITHAT@Y TOU Qeod...ov SuvVaTat Kal TOUT@Y THY EvTOAaY 
KaTakupledoat ; James iii. 7: 

Mand. xii. 6 6001 ay kaBapicwory €autovTas kapdias aro TaY 

wataior emedupray Tov ai@vos TovTOV..€ngTovTatl TO OCG: 
James i, 27, iv. 8. 
Sim. i. 8 xj pas kat dppavods éemtokxémrea be, Mand. viii. 10, Vis. iii. 9, 2: 


James Dds 
*Sim. i 11.56 mévns mrovards eoriy ev TH evrevfet...Kal Sévapiv peyarny 
exee 7 évrevéss avrov mapa T@ OcG: James il. 5 ody 6 Oeds e€ede~aro 


Tovs TT@XOUS 7@ KooHO mova ious ev riotet, Vv. 16. 

*Sim. v. 4 6 os dy doddos Hh TOU Geod kal €xn Tov Ke ptoy éavrod év Th xapdia 
airetrae map’ avrou giver kal AapBaver...6 d€ Kvpuos modvevomhay x- 
vos €oTt kal maot Tots airovupevors Tap avTod adiadeimras bidaar, ov 
be, évdeduvapopevos rd Too dyiov dyyéhov kat clAnpas map avTov 
TovavTny evrevEty Kai py dy apyds, dari ovk aith mapa Tov Kupiou ov 
veotv;  Jamesi, 1 Ocov...dovdAos, ver. 5 et tus Aetmerat copias, aireita Tapa 
a 8eddvr0s Gcod racw ams, V. 11, ii. 20, v. 16 Sénots evepyoupevn, on which 


vov ramepoppevan : James 


a, a 
UT Fa, tb. 


J 
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elow oi i mpodedaxdres pev €avrovs Taistpudais kat dmdrats, eis O€ Tov Kuptoy 
over éBrachapy cav: Jamesy.5 erpupnoare é emt THS yns kal €omaraAnoare. 

*Sim. vii. 4 Set Tov petavoovvra eR: ONBijvae ev macats Odiveot Toukidrats, 
View Tipwpet avtovs moukinat s Tuyr@piats : : James i. 2. 

Sim. Viil, 3 rd Sévdpov TOUTO TO peya. ..vopos Geov €oTw, 6 O€ vopos ovros vids 
Geod eore knpuxGeis eis Ta Tepara THS ys : James i iv. 11. 


*Sim. viii. 6. 4 dv ai paBdou...BeBpopevar ume onTos evpeOnaay, obrot ciow ol 
droordrat kat mpodéorau THs exkhyoias kal Brac hypioarres év tais dpaptias 
avrav roy Kvpuoy, ért d€ kal emavoxuvbevres TO dvopa Kupiov TO €meKAy bev 
er av Tous: : James i il. 6 ovK avrol Braodnpovow TO KaNOy dvopa TO emukyOev 
ef’ pas, cf. v. 2 ra ipdrva Upeov ontéBpwra yeyorev. 

Sim, viii. 9. 1 obroi eiot mea Tol pev yeyoveres, mAoutnaartes Se Kal yevdopevor 
evdofor Tapa Tots eOveow brepnpaviay peydhny eve Yoayto kal bymhogpoves 
eyevovro kal KaTé\urov THY adj Oevav...an fvepewvay TH mioret pn épyago- 
pevou ra epya THs wigre@s, tb, 10. 3 obrol ciow ci muorevoarTes pdvor, Ta SE 
epya THs avopias epyatopevor : : James i li. 14, iv. 6. 

Sim. ix. 16 mpi popecar toy ee eoecer TO Ovopa Tov viov rod 
Geo vexpos cor, éray d€ AdBy THv oppayida amoriPerat tHy veKpoot kat 
dvahapBaver thy ony, ib. 14, 5: James li. 7, i. 21. 

Sim. ix. 19 UmoKkptTal kal diBdoKadou movnpias, BI) exovres kapmoyr 
Suxarogdyys...o1 Tovodrou dvopa Bev éxovaly, dwo d€ THs TiaTEws 
Kevoleiouy, Kal ovdeis ev adrois Kapros adnOeias: James ill. 1, 14, 18, 
li. 14, 17. : 

*Sim. ix. 21 domep at Bordvat Preoy. idotdouar eEnpavdnoay, ovUTe@ 
kal of dispuxor drav Odipw dkovcwot...rd dvopa imataxdvorrat TOU 
Kvpiov avrav: James i. 11, 8, ii. 7. 

Sim. ix. 21.2 ra pnuara avTaev ‘psva (ao, ta b€ Cpya avtav vexpa eotiv, 
Mand, x.1: James ii. 15—17, 26. 

Sim. ix. 22 ématvovou de ase, @s guvegty éxovtras kal O€hovTLY 
€OehodiddoKkador civat...dua tavtyy tiv bYyyhoppoovyny moot Keyed - 
Onaav ipodvres éavrovs : James iii. 1, 15, ii. 20. 

*Sim. Tk 23 ei 6 Oeds ov pyvnoikaket Tots éEopohoyoupevors 
TUS dpaprias, dvOporos...dvOpam@ pynoiKkakel os Suvdpevos atohécat i 
céoat aitov; Mand. xii. 6 popyOnre TOV TayTa duvdpevoy coat Kai 
dmokéecat; James iv. 12 cis ori vopobérns Kai Kpirns, 6 Suvdpevos oGcat kat 
dmoheoat. 

*Sim. ix, 26 domep Ta Onpia dead Belper TO éavray i@ TOY dvdparoy kat 
amoAAVEL, OUT@ Kal TAY ToLovT@v ) dvOparav (Sodio kai karahddov) ra pnpata: 

James iii. 8 yAdooa peotn iov Gavarnpopov. 

*Sim. ix. 31. 4 det tpas...807n ety adAndots...cedore THs TOD Kupiov 
6500 mapekkRivovrs waocav apatpodvres Tats didacKadiars 
Tovnpiay, dorep kal ag’ ipev arayv, iva Kal 6 ToLtpny xapiontas 
Dptv el bya mavra Tavra TA GTOA@AOTA Oé€€eTat TPdParTa, x. 4.3 
hujusmodi animam qui liberat magnum sibi gaudium adquiret...qui novit 
angustiam ejus et non redimit eam, magnum peccatum admittit et fit Teus 
sanguinis ejus > James v. 19, 20, ili. 1. 

*Vis. i ve gle 8 éml THY kapdiav gov veBn 7 emtOupia THs movnpias...dwaptia 
yé eorTe kal peyary .. . 08 movnpa. Bovhevdpevor ev Tais kapbias Odvarov 
€avtots emtaomavrat, § 2. 1 ras eel Tov Gedy Tepl TOY auapTi@y prov 
TOY Teheiav; see above Mand.iv.1: — James i. 14, 15. 

3. 1, 2 Kaye Aumovpevos Kal khatov ciroy, Kupla xaipe. Kal eimév por, Ti 
s “Eppa, « é paxpodvpos kal doTopayntos, 6 mavtor ed v, Th ; 
James i ly. 9 rahav 7 opNO 
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Vis. ii. 2. 7 paxdpiot tyueis dooe Urropevere THY Odinp : James i. 12. 

*Vis, ili. 9. 5 Brerere ry Kpiowy THY emepYomerny...Bremere of yavpov- 
pevot EV TO TAOVT® UpSy, pyrore cTEvdEovary of Vorepovpevol, kal 6 
oTevaypos atTay avaBnoetatmpos TOV Kuptov: James v. 1 foll., esp. 
ver. 4.6 picbos Tay epyatay...6 apvatepnuévos ap’ tuav kpater kai ai Boai rev 
Oeptodvrwy eis Ta Gta Kupiov ZaBawd cioeAnAvay, ver. 8, 9. 

Vis. ili, 13 evO0s ermehabero: James i. 24. 

*Vis. iv. 376 pév pédav odTos 6 KOomOS eat ev @ KaTotKeiTe...7d dé LevKOV 
pépos 6 aiay 6 emepxopevds eoTLy, ev @ karouKnoovot of ExNeKTOL TOU Geovd™ Gre 
domtrot kat KaOapot €covrat of exreAeypéevor els Conv aiwvior, Mand. 
ii. 4 raowy iorepovpévors Sidov athGs...pvdacce Tas évrodds Tavtas iva H 
peTdvod gov...€v amAdTHTL evpebn Kai y Kapdia gov kKaOapa kal dapiavtos 
Sim. v. 6 maca capE drodnipera pucOdv 7 evpebeioa adpiaytos kat adomtdos, 
Sim. ix, 26. 2 of péev rods omidovs Cxovres Sidxovol eiot kaxas Staxornoartes 
cai Stapmacaytes XNpOv kal oppayvay tiv Conv: James i. 27 Opnokeia 
xaOupa kal duiavros mapa TH Oe@ kat watpl avrn eoTiv éemiokenrerOat dppavods kal 
xnpas ev TH Odriper citav, domdoy EavToy THpEW azo TOU Kdcpou, 1. 5. 

Hermas also uses some rare words which are found in James, e.g. modv- 
om\ayyvos (see n. on v.11); xaraduvacreva Mand. xii. 5, James ii. 6; diyuxos, 
-ta and émiyevos (of which exx. are given above). 


Justin Martyr, d. about 165 A.D. 


*Apol.i. 16 py dpdonte 6X@s* €oro S€ bpadyv 76 vai val, Kai TO od oF 
(prefixing the article with James v. 12). 

c. 32 of muorevovtes, ev ois oiket TO Tapa TOV Oeod oméppa, 6 Adyos: 

James i. 18, 21, iv. 5. 
,c 61 &v r@ Vdart Emovopdlerat TS EAopevw avayevynOjvar ro TOU Beod 
ovopa: James i. 18, ii. 7. 

c. 67 of evmopovvtes...€kaatos 6 Bovderar Sidwor Kal Td auAAEydpevoy 
Tapa Te mpocoTore aroriOerar kat adrds emkoupet Oppavois Te Kal xnpats 
Kal TOLS...AELTOMEevols: James i. 27, 11. 15. 

*Tryph. 49 (Xpict@) ov cai ra Satpoviadpicooverr kal raca dmd@s ai 
apxat, c. 131, wedree eEorodpevOnoecOat Ta Satpovia Kai Sedtéevar 7 dvopa adrod Kal 
qwagas TUS apxds...opo0lws Vpopac Oat avtér : James ii. 19. 

*ib. 100 (Eva) tov Aoyov tov amd THs dbpeas cUAAABodDaa mapaKony kal 
Oavarov érexe:  Jamesi. 15. 


Justin frequently uses the word évepyeiy, evepyeioPar (James v. 16) and has 
also the rare moAvorAayxvia (Tryph. 55). 


Ep. ad Diognetum, probably written about 150 A.D. 


c. 7 ov yap é€miyetov evpnua tovr avtots mapeddbn...adN avros 6 
TavTOKpadT@p...amw otvpaveyv tyyv dd7nOerav kat Tov Adyow Tov 
dypov...dvOpamots evidpvoae kal €ykarerrynprée rais kapodiars: 
James iii. 15, i. 17, 18, 21. 

ib. radra THS Tapovoias avrod detypara: James v. 7. 

*e. 9 (6 Geds) odk emionoey Hpas...ovde épynaorkaknoev adda épakpobv- 
MNOEDY...avTOs Tov iioy vidv amedoro Avr pov Umep nuav...te yap GAro Tas 
dpapriasnpayndvyyn bn karv Wat fy exeivov Sixatoavvn ; Jamesi. 5, v. 20 
(cf. Psa. Ixxxv. 2). 

*c. 10 6 Ocds rods dvOparous nydnnoe...ols UméTake mdvra Ta EY TH Yee 
ods é€x THs idias cixdvos ErAace...ois THY ev oipavd Bagireiar 
emnyyetharo kai dooce Tots dyamnoacty aitov: James iii, 7, 9 


i, 12, i, 5. 


> 


a; i Clement of Alexandria Peels about 220 ay is said by Busebins 
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Marcus the Valentinian (fl. 150 A.D.), in a formulary cited by 


Trenaeus: 


*Iren. Haer. i. 18. 6 iS80d 6 kpitis eyyvs: Jamesv. 9. 


Athenagoras, flourished about A.D. 170. 


A pol. ce. 24 rhs KOO HUKi}s coias Kal <I> Beodoyrkhjs.. Ouaddatrovedy, kal THs 
pev ovons €movpavion tas be emtyeiou: James iii. 15, 


Acta Johannis (Zahn’s ed.) written by Prochorus in the fifth 
century, but incorporating materials of the second century. 


aD 75. 13 foll. pakdpuos dvOporos 8 ds OvK emelpacev Tov Gedy év TH kapdia adrov. 

dpos kal rots *lopanXiras rére metpagovow Tov Oedv 6 dme i pagrtos 7H meipa 
exeiveoy TIV evdvrnra edidov...kal_ ot ay meipate Oedy kal ov pr mewpacOijs kaov, 
Pp. 113. 5 en metpate TOY amet pagroy, Pp. 190. 18 , bakdptos doris ovK 
emeipacey év got Tov Oedv, 6 yap oe meipdtav Tovdmelpagroy reipacel : 
James i. 13. 

*p. 141. 14 é éppisaro avrov dro Tov Lov Ton eaeeery sas James iii. 8. 

*p. 167. 10 «is rov trys Stdackadrias Spov rov Oeordyou tapa- 
KiPoper: James i. 25. 

*p. 170. 206 mohvevomdayxvos Oeds: James v. 11 (reading of Thl). 

*p. 244 n. cay mepiméons Tetpacpots py mronOnon : James i. 2. 


Trenaeus, d. about 200 A.D. 


*iv. 16, 2 credidit Deo et reputatum est illi ad justitiam et amicus Dei vocatus 
est, ef, iv. 13. 4: James ii, 23. 

ky Factores sermonum ejus fact... facti autem initium facturae: James 
i. 22, 18. 

Hi. 34. 4 libertatis les, id est verbum Dei ab apostolis annuntiatum, i iv. 39. 
4 ra oty aroorayvta Tov marpicod poros kat mapaBayra TOY Oeopor 
Tips eXeVOEpias mapa Thy avray anéotnoay airtay, cf. iii, 12. 14, iv. 9, 2, 
the, Bynes James i. 25, ii. 12, i. 17. 


/ 


- Theophilus, d. about 185 A.D. 


#15 Bet Edy poe rv GvOpemdy gov, kayo oot Sei~w rdv Oedy pov 
James ii. 18. 

ex; 15 ot émupaveis d dorépes kal  Aapmpoi elow eis Miunow TOV mpopytav * Sua Tod- 
TO kat pévovow akAuweis...08 d€ é érépav exovres rag THs Aapmpdrnros TUL cio Tov 
aod TOY Sixatov. Oi S ad petaBaivortes. +08 kal mdynres kahovpevot, Kal avTol 
rimos TUyxdvovcw Tav apiotapevav avOporwv amd Tob Gcod : James i. 17 


(ot ude 18). 
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atovds, THY Te BapydBa Kal tiv Tiétpov Neyopévny arroxdduwiy. 
Cassiodorius (Jnst. div. lit. 8) on the other hand says that Clement 
commented ‘on the Canonical Epistles, that is to say, on the first 
Epistle of St. Peter, the first and second of St. John, and the 
Epistle of St. James.’ The notes on 1 Peter, Jude, 1 John, 2 John 
are still extant in a Latin translation, and some have doubted 
whether he really wrote on the other Catholic epistles, and would 
read Jude for James in Cassiodorius, see however Zahn, NV. K. 
I. 322, Forschungen iii. 158, Sanday in Stud. Bibl. iii. 248. 


*Protr. c. 10, p. 86 9 Svvapes 1) Oeixy émthdppaca THY -yny coTnpiov 
oméepparos evémAnce TO Trav. (6 Adyos) e€& auras avareihas THS 
matpikns Bovlyicews pdora july emehapwpe TOV Oedy, c. 11, p. 90, AXoyos 
dd Oeias, doyos apOapcias, 6 dvayevvar TOV dvOpomoy, Op 10, p. 83 
6 Tay ayabor atdvos dornp, ct. Paed. i. p. 125 76 yoor yddacrt, TH 
Kupeaki) Tpopy) eds pev dmokxundévres TOnvov peda, ib. p. 123 6 Adyos Ta 
mdyta TO vnTlg, kal TaTiHp kal BATH kal madayoryos kal Tpogevs : oa 
James i. 17, 18 mav Sepa TéRevov avobev eotw, kataBaivoy amo Tob marpos TOY 
porto... BoudnOeis a amrexinoev npas Adyo adn Oeias, cf. ver. 5. 

Strom. ii, p. 439, iv. 611, Paed. iii. p. 259 Kai Pidov airov (ABpadp) avd- 
pacer Tis oukou Karappornoavra meptovaias, ib. p. 279: James ii. 23. 


*ib. iv. p. 570 réeAerové Epyov ayarns évedci€aro: James i. 4, sie 134 


*ib. iv. p. 572 1oB éykparetas wmepBoAR kal ricreas brepoxn mEévNS 
pev €x TAOUCIOV...yevopevos npiv Té €oTt mTapadetypa dyaov avayey- 
pappévos, Svc@mey roy wetpdcarta, cvAoy@y Tov TAdoarTa: 

James v. 10, 11, iv. 7. 

id. iv. p. 613 6 copes evdOeckvicbarTrivacodpiayvavrod py Adyoes 
povov GAN év epyots ayadois, see above on Clem. R. c. 38: James 
li. 13. 

*ib. v. p. 107 r@ Tod Kupiov pyro "Eot@ tpaor ro val i) kal TO Ov 

ov (prefixing the article with James v. 12). 

ab. vi. p. 778. amapaBdtos ra Kara Tas evToAas katopbav" 70 & éore OpnoKed- 
evv tO Oeiov Sta THs bvyT@S Sixatogiyns ee TE Kal yv@oews > 

James 1. 27. 

ib. vi. p. 825 eav pn mheovaoy vpov 7) Sicavordun melov TOV “ypdyparéor kal 
Paproaiov TOV Karat amroxny Kak@v Sixarovpevov, oly TO pera Tis ev TOUTOIS: Tedero- 
gews, kai [ro] Tov my oto» dyanay kai evepyereiv Sivacba, ovk eoeobe 
BaciheKor: ib. iv. p. 626 uirnpa ro BagidtKkoraroy biddoKov aircie Oat, 
THY Tay avOperey cwrnpiar : James il. 8. 


Origen (d. 253 A.D.) is apparently the first who cites the ese 
as Cae agha enue as ae vom St. James. 


asad ) en sent 
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*Comm. in ep. ad Rom. ii. 13 (Lomm. vi. p. 134) et fides sine operibus mortua 
dicitur et™ex operibus sine fide nemo aaa Deum justificatur : James ii 
17, 26. 

*ib. iv. 1 (Lomm. vi. p. 235) In alio Seripturae loco dicitur de Abraham quod 
ex operibus fider justificatus sit, cf. ib. iv. 3: James il. 21, 22, 23. 

*ib. iv. 8 Nec solus haec Paulus scribit: audi et Jacobum fratrem Domini 
similia protestantem cum dicit Qut voluerit amicus esse saeculi hujus, inimicus 
Dei constituetur : James iv. 4. 

*ib, ix. 24 sicut et Jacobus apostolus dicit Omne datum bonum et omne donum 
perfectum desursum est descendens a Patre luminum : James i. 17. 

*Hom. in Gen. vill. 10 Generas autem gaudium si omne gaudium ewxisti- 
maveris cum in tentationes varias incideris et istud gaudium offeras in 
sacrificium Deo : James i. 2. 


*ib. ii. 6 Omnipotentis Dei misericordiam deprecemur, qui nos non solum 
auditores verbi sui faciat, sed et factores: James i. 22. 

*ib, 1.7 Ipse ait per prophetam Appropinquate mihi et appropinquabo vobis, 
dicit Dominus, ef. on Exod. iii. below: James iv. 8, cf. Zech. i. 3. 

*Hom. in Exod, viii, 4 Sed et apostolus Jacobus ‘dicit. Vir duplex animo 
inconstans est in omnibus viis suis : James i. 8. 

*Hom. in Exod. iii. 3 Hoc idem Jacobus Apostolus cohortatur, dicens 
Resistite autem diabolo et fugiet a vobis, cf. Comm. in Rom. iv. 8, which adds 
the words appropinquate Deo et appropinquabit vobis : James iv. 7, 8. 

*Hom. in Lev. 1. 4 Ita enim dicit scriptura divina Qui Gye Fecerit 
peccatorem ab errore viae suae salvat animam a morte et cooperit multitudinem 
peccatorum : James y. 20. 

*ib. Jacobus Apostolus dicit Si quis autem infirmatur vocet presbyteros ecclesiae 
et imponant ei manus, ungentes eum oleo in nomine Domini. Et oratio fidet 
salvabit infirmum, et si in peccatis fuerit remittentur e : James v. 14—15. 

*ib, xii. 3 Jacobus Apostolus dicit Fructus autem justitiae in pace 
seminatur : James iii. 18. 

*Hom. in Num. xviii. 1 Ille erat apud quem non est transmutatio nec com- 
mutations umbra : James i. li. 

*Sel. in Psalm. exvili. 6 Ei 6 rdoas Torn oas Tas évrohas TTtaigas 
de év wea yiverae TAayT Ov €voxXoS, kadas Vé penrat Tore ov pay aicxvvdd 
év TO pe emyBderrety emt maoas Tas evToAds gov : peers li. 10. 

*ib, ver. 153 Makdptoy évariov Tod Geov tamewovoba ynot yap “IdcwBos 
Tamewvodnre évamtov Kuptov kat opecer bpas: ames iy. 10. 

*ib. ver. 171 & dorep TOV evOupourray coTi ro Wadhew—ev Ou pet ydp tis, yo, 
éy vpiy, padhe Et@—otTa@ Td tpvew Tov OewpotvTav rTovs_Adyous Tar 
Sikaoparav eoriy, cf. Sel. in Psalm. xii, 6, ib. Klivie iy bxver4: J ames v. 13. 

*ib, xxxi. 5 mvevpa Dy yoapn more pev.. THY on (kahei), os mapa “lakaB@ 
"“Qonep S€ 7b gpa xopis mvevpatos vexpov cote: James ii. 26. 

*ib, xxxvii. 24 Apostolus enim est qui dicit In multis enim offendimus 
omnes, et si quis in verbo non offendit, hic perfectus est vir: James iii. 1. 2. 

*Sel. in Jerem. xlvill. bmepnpavots yap 6 Oeds avtitacceraty, cf. 
Hom. in Ezek. ix. 2: James iv. 6, 

*Princip, i. 6 scienti bonum et non facienti peccatum est ili: James iv. 17. 

*Comm. in Prov. (Mai Nov. Bibl. vii. 51) 6 "IdkwBos hynow, addAndos e€ay- 


yéArere Ta Tapantopara tpay Gras idOnre. 


Tertullian, d. about 230 A.p. 


Bapt. 20 Nam et praecesserat dictum, Neminem intentatum regna caelestia 
consecuturum (perhaps said with immediate reference to Matt. v. 10, but the 
form seems to be coloured by a reminiscence of James i. 12, 13. 

*De Orat. 8 ‘Ne nos inducas in tentationem,’ id est, ne nos patiaris induci 


é 
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ab eo utique qui tentat. ceterum absit ut Dominus tentare videatur...Diaboli 
est et infirmitas et malitia: James i. 13. 

*De Orat. 29 Sed et retro oratio...imbrium utilia prohibebat. Nune vero 

oratio justitiae omnem iram Dei avertit, pro inimicis excubat... Mirum si aquas 

caelestes extorquere novit, quae potuit et : ignes impetrare ? Sola est oratio quae 
Deum vincit. Sed Christus eam nihil mali novit operari...Itaque nihil novit 
nisi defunctorum animas de ipso mortis itinere vocare, debiles reformare, aegros 
remediare...eadem diluit delicta, tentationes repellit...peregrinantes reducit... 
lapsos erigit : James v. 16—20. 

*Adv. Jud. 2 Unde Abraham amicus Dei deputatus ? James ii. 23. 


Dionysius of Alexandria, d. 265 4.D.— 


*Comm, in Lucam (Migne Patr. Gr. x. p. 1595), after distinguishing between 
the phrases emeipdoOn and eis metpag pov elonAGev proceeds 6 6 pev. moynpos eis Tous 
metpag povs xabéXkeu ota mewpaorns (2 metpagres) kaxkav’ 0 d€ Ocds metpatov TOUS 
Tetpacpors mepupéper ws ameipactos kaKaY. 6 yap Beds, pyow,dmeipacros 
é0TL KAKOYV: James i. 13. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, d. about 270 a.D.— 


* Fragment quoted in Catena (Westcott Can. p. 437) dnAov yap ws wav aya- 
Gov redetov Oedbey Epyxerat: James i. 17. 


Clementine Homilies, early in the third century. 


*ill, 55 Tois be olopévors 6tt 6 Oeds wetpacer. bn ‘oO mrompés éoTw 6 
metpd¢av, 6 kal aitdv meipacas : James i. 13. 

Uli. 54 () ddiOeva ) oc{ovea) jv kal €or év TS Inood jpav Adyg, cf. peradaBeiv 
tov ms addnOeias Adyorl. 16, calerv Svvdpevor Adyor, Ep, ad Jac. 
5, 6, Adyou (oorovoi, Ep. ad Jac. 19: James i. 18, 21. 

*xi, 4 6 eis Gedy evoeBeiv Oérov dvOpanoy ebepyeret ore 
eixkédva Oeov TO avOpomov Baoracer oO pa...Tyny oby tT Tod OeEov 
cikovt...mpoopepew bet ovTes, TELVOYTE Tpopny, Supadyre mordv KT, iii. 17 
6 eikdéva kal tadra ai@viov Baoiréos UBpioas THY a waptiay gis 
€ketvov dvahepope yyy exer obmrep ral? époloow 7) €ikav erbyxaver ova, 
xvii. 7 6 avroy oeBewy Gehov THY éparny avrov Tipa cixdva, omep 
€oriy dvOpamos OTe Gv ody Tis TOLNCGEL dvOpore, etre ayaboy 


elTe KaKOD, els éketvov dvapepetat: James iii. 9. 
*vili. 7 od yap apernoer Tuva TO h€yetv GAG TO ToLEiY eK 
Tavros oby Tporov kar aveé epyovxpeta: James ii. 14, i. 22. 


vii. 8 9 6€ bw avtod (rod O€ov) Spe beta: Opnokeia éoriy 
avrtn 7d pdvov airy céBew kal r@ THS aAnOeias pore mioTevery 
Tpopyry...h7 dkabdpraos Bvody...mavras de oorppovely, edmoveiy, pH 
dducety Tapa TOU TavTa Suvapevov Geo0d Cony aldvioy mpoodoKar, 
<vxais kal Senoeciv cvvex€ our airovpévovs atdryv AaBety: James 
i, 27, 5, 6, 12, 18, 

vill. 6 peas 60 dppotépar (Inoov kal Movotos) 8sdackadias ovons 
roy TovTay Twi mematevKoTa 6 Gevs drrodéxerat ada TO miorevery TO 
ida Kap €veka TOU movety ta tro Tod Ceov Reyopeva yiverac: 
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Constitutiones Apostolicae, a compilation of the fourth century, 
portions of which belong to a much earlier date. 


*1, 23 pnde éemiteTndevpevy ovTHEecTOnTL XpHon eis dndrny.. pn de 

xXpvonhatoy apevdduny Tots OaktvAots cov wepltOAs drt Tatra 
TayTa eratpio pov Texunpea imdpxet : James li. 2. 

*1, 6 gor@ be 6 6 EMLOKOTFOS...f47) TAEOVEKTNS...}2 1) piomhodvoros, pp) bio o- 
TTX OS, fe KaTradadAos...u~7 Ovpodns...p7 Tats Tov Biov ™pay- 
pateiaus TupTEeTACYMEVOS...m7) diyromos, a) diyhoocos.,..ort 
mayTa Ta TolavTa €xOpa Tov Ocov tmapyet Kai datpdvarv gira 

James i il. 1—7, iv. 11,1. 20, Patio teh hls CY 

*1i, 36 yur) Kpivac Tov éerrioxomoy cov 7 Tov ouAAaiKdYy eav yap Kplvns TOY 
adehdv, kpiTnseyevorv, pndEevds ce TpoXELpLoapévor: James 
Ve il 12 

ii. 37 omov be opyn, éxet 6 Kupeos ovK €oTuy: James i. 20. 

*ii, 58 el O€ ev TO kadeCeo Bar erepds tis emé€NOot evVaoXNMaY kal 
€vdokos ev TO Bie, av 6 emioKkoros oy) TpoTamorAnnTav karaXirns THY 
Scakoviav Tov Adyou iva Ovaraén avto@ mpoedpiay, aa péve HvXLOS...08 
be adeAdot Ova rey Stakdvey mapadexéobacay avtov...ei de TTOXOS } ayevys 
-€TERGOL...KaL TOUTOLS TOmOY Tounger e& dAns THs KapOias 6 
Sudkovos, tva py mpos a4vOpamov adrov yéerntar 7) Twpoce- 
modnWisaddda pos Gedy H dtakovia evapegros. 70 S€ avTo Toveir@ 


kal 7 Owdkovos rats émepyouevars yuvarkly mr@yxais #rot wrAovciats: 
age ii. 1—4, i. 27 
*11. 8 av7p Tepaner amweipacros Tapa Oe@: James i. 12, 13. 


Lactantius, fl. 300 a.D.— 


* Epitome c. 65 si enim jficti ab uno Deo et orti ab uno homine, consanguint- 
tatis jure sociamur ; ommem igitur hominem diligere debemus...Si quis victw 
indiget, impertiamus ; si quis nudus occurrit vestiamus. Pupillis defensio, viduis 
tutela nostra non desit...Magnum misericordiae opus est aegros pauperes visere 
atque refovere. Haec...si quis obierit, verwm et acceptum sacrifictum Deo immo- 
lavit...Deus quia justus est suamet ipsum lege, et sua condicione prosequitur : 
miseretur ejus quem viderit misericordem ; inexorabilis est ei quem precantibus 
cernit immitem...contemnenda est pecunia et ad caelestes transferenda thesauros 
ubi nec fur effodiat nec rubigo consumat: James ill, 9, 11. 8, 15, 16, i. 27, ii. 13. 

Instit. v. 1. 9 si lucrari hos a morte...non potuerimus, si ab illo ttinere devio 
ad vitam lacemque revocare, quoniam ipsi saluti suae repugnant; nostros 
tamen confirmabimus : James v. 19, 20. 

*Instit. vil. 21 daemones reformidant quia torquentur ab eo ac puniuntur : 
James li. 19, 


Athanasius, d. 373 A.D.— 


*De Decretis Nic. Syn. 4 THY eAevdepiay THs EavTa@y Wuyns adXous mporrivovres 
TOUTOUS Kal txabryepovas THs aiperews exe e0€ ovow, aOporovs, as elev 6 "Tdkajsos 
dipvxous kal adkatagtarous dytas éy Tacats Tais 600s a’Tay 
Kal ji) play pev €xovras ydpny aAdore Se GdAws peraBaddopuevous : James i. 8. 

*Orat. tert. c. Arian 6 Kaas IdkwBos 6 amdortodos Siddokwy CAeye BovrAy Geis 
amnekvnoeyv Hpas eyo. ahn@etas: James 1 i. 18. 

*Ep. ad Afr. 8 d\n yap éorw odoia ev 7 OdK Eve Todtys oddé, ds Eizev 6 
*ldxoBos, tapadayy TLs 7} TpOTTS LES James i, 17. 

And elsewhere, See above on his canon of the N. T 
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Chrysostom, A.D. 347-407. 


One quotation will be enough to show how highly he esteemed St. James. 
For his comments on our Epistle, see the Fragmenta in Ep. Cath. in Migne 
Patr. Gr. p. 64. 

Orat. de Paenit. v. kat ei BotdeoOe mapdéw vpiv d&idmioroy paptupa, roy 
adeAPdOeoy “laxk@Bov packovra: 1) rictts xapis TOY epyev veKpd eoTt. 


Lastly Didymus (d. 394), the head of the catechetical school at 
Alexandria, who taught Jerome and Rufinus, has left brief com- 
ments on all the Catholic Epistles. Within three years of his 
death the Western Church also, at the Council of Carthage (397), 
had formally pronounced on the Canonical character of the Epistle, 
which is quoted like the other Scriptures by Jerome and Augustine- 
See Bp. Wordsworth in Stud. Bibl. I. 128, 129. 


CHAPTER III 


- THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO EARLIER WRITERS 


(1) Canonical Books of the Old Testament. (2) Apocrypha. 
(3) Philo. (4) Greek Philosophers. 


’ 


(1) Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 


Genesis— 


Besides the general reference to the history of Abraham in James ii. 21—23, 
on which compare especially Gen. xxii. 1—18, we have in James ii. 23 a 
quotation from Gen. xv. 6, kal éwiorevocev ABpadp To Oe@ kal 
€hoyicbn atte eis Stkatocvyny, only reading, as in Rom. ‘iv. 3, 
Philo, &., émiorevocey dé for kai en. [The Hebrew here has the active 
“God counted it to him.”] It is probable also that pitos Geotd éxAnOn in the 
same verse of James is a quotation from Gen. xvili. 17 od px) xpi amo 
’ABpaap tov macdos pov, where Philo reads rod Pidov pov: see the 

notes. Te 


i, 26 Kai eimev 6 Ocds Toujo@pey dvOpwrov Kar’ eikdva jperépay kal kal? 
6uolt@aty, kal apxéracav tay iyOvav tis Oaddoons kal TOY TETELYaY TOD 
ovpavod Kal TOY KTNVaY Kal Tdons THS yns Kal TdvT@Y TaY Ep TET OY TOY EpTdovT@Y 
emt ths yns. This is the source of two verses in James: iil. 9 ev atrn 
eddoyodpev Tov Kvptov kal Iarépa, kal ev adr Katapapeba rovs avOpamous rovs Ka” 
polar Ged yeyovdras (which should also be compared with Gen. ix. 6, as 
tracing back our duty towards our fellow-men to our common participation in 
the divine image), and iii. 7 maca yap dvats Onplwy re Kal mereway, épmeTav TE 
kal evadriov, dayacera kai Seddpacta ty picet TH advOprivy, for the classification 
animals and their subjugation to man. With this should be compared =— 
1b PF, “Hh ame A 28 a Z x 2 te Pe he i : , 
10 dav} aiparos tod adcpod Bod mpds pe ék THs ys, cf. below Deut. — 
Loe ' Ss Nae ‘ie 
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in James ii. 11 and Luke xviii. 20. The two latter, however, change the ot 


poocxevoecs of the former (which is preserved in Matt. v. 27) into py 
powxevons. ; ; 

Xxii. 22 macav ynpav Kat dppavdy ov kaxwooere: James i, 27, cf. Deut. 
xxiv. 17, 

Leviticus— ; 

xix. 13 od« dducnoes roy mAnciov...cal od pH KoypnOnoerar 6 pecOds Tod 
picd@rov cov rapa cot ews mpai, ct. below Deut. xxiv. 15. 

xix. 15 od Any mpdcwmov Trax6v odd€ pt) Oavudons mpdca@mor Svvacrod: ev 
Sixatocivn Kpiveis Tov wAncioy cov: apparently the earliest use of the phrase 
AapBavery rpdcemrorp, referred to in James ii. 1, 9. 

xix. 18 dyamnoers tov Anogiov cov wsceavréy, quoted literally 
in James ii. 8, as in Matt. xxii, 39. 


Numbers— 


XV. 30 kal Wuy7) Tis moon ev xeipt dmepnpavias, Toy Cedy ovTos mapoguvet, | 


James iv. 6. 


Deuteronomy— 


iv. 7 motov ¢Ovos péeya @ early aito Oeds eyyifay, and ver. 4 tpeis of 
Tpookeipevor Kipio Té Ged tpav (yre ravres: James iv. 8 €yyicate TE Oc@ 
kal eyyloes dp, a 

iv. 24 Kupwos 6 Geds cou rip Katavadickoy éoTi, Oeds (yrorns, Deut. xxxii, 11 
foll. as derés...éni Tots viooous aitod éemeT 6Once, Ver. 16 mapagéuvap pe er’ 
adorpios, ver. 19 kai cide Kvpios kai e(pdace, ver. 21: James iv. 4, 5 porxadides 
ov oldare Gre 7) Hidia rod Kécpou €xOpa Tov Ccod eoriv;...i Soxeire Ort Kevas 7] 
ypahn réyer Tlpos POdvov emimobet 7 Tvedpa 6 KareSkicey ev Hiv; : 

vi. 4 dove IopanA, Kiptos 6 Ocds nypav eis Earev, quoted exactly 
in Mark xii. 29, referred to in James ii. 19. i er 

xi, 14 dace tov deriv TH yn cov Kal’ Spay mpaipoy k. dyipor, cf. Hos. vi. 4, 
Jer. v. 24, Joel ii. 23, Zech. x. 1: James v. 7. 

xiv. 2 kai oe €EeXEEaT oO Kipuos 6 Geds cou yever Oa ce ady aire reptovoror : 
James ii. 5. 

xxiv. 15 adOnpuepov drodacets tov pic Ody avrod...6re mévns EoTt kal...Kat aB o- 
noetat kata cov mpos Kiptoveaiéorat ey cot dpapria, Exod. il. 
23 dvéBn } Bon adira@v mpos tov Gedy, Jer. xxii. 13, Mal. iii. 5: James v. 4 
idod 6 pic Obs TOV duncdvtay Tas Xopas Wwav, 6 apvorepnpevos ap’ tuay, Kpacer’ 
kai ai Boat rév Gepiodvrer eis Ta Gra Kupiov ZaBawd ciceAnArvOay, iv. 17 dpwapria 
avT@ eoriv. ihe 

XXVili, 58 7d dvoua 76 evripov, ro Oavpacroy TovTo, Kupioy Toy Oedy gov : James. 
li, 7 rd Kadoy dvopma. i 

XXXIl. 18 Gedy roy yerynoarta ce éyxatédumes: Jamesi. 18. 

XXxii. 36—39 éyd droxteive kai Cv momo: James iv. 12, cf. ver. 6. 


. 
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RELATION TO EARLIER WRITINGS lxxi 


Job. The general moral of this book, that patient endurance of 
affliction leads to wisdom and to final happiness, is also that 
enforced in the Epistle of James: see especially xlii. 12 6 é€ 
Kupios evrAoynoe ta écyata laB i) Ta ewmpocbev: James v. 11 

\ € \ IT Xx 2 , % X\ Ve Red ey 
Thv uTomovny IwB nKovcate Kal TO TéXN0S Kupiou eidere. 

v. 17 paxdptos avOpatros ov ipreyEev 6 6 Ktpuos : James i, 12. 

Vil. 9 aomep vedos drroxabapdev d dm’ ovpayod x.r.d. : James iv. 14. 

xiii. 28 wadaotrat... OoTEp iwarvov ontéBporoy: Jamesv.2 rdiparea 
Dov ontéBpora yéyovev. 

xxiv. 24 mohQovs yap exak@oe TO dpopa avrov, épapavdn be domep 


- poddxn ev Kav pare) domep ordxus amd kadduns avrdparos at oT ET OV; 
ab. xxvii, 21 dvadnyerat d€ avrdv (rov mhovowov) Kad cov kal dw eNevoeTat, 


cf. below, J onah i iv.8: J ames Te LOS ERC movers) é os avOos xéprov mape\evre- 
Tau’ dvéereiev yap 6 Auos avy TO Kavowve kal €Enpavev Tov xdproy kal TO dyOos avrov 
e€émerev...0UTas Kal 6 Tovotos Papar’ Onoerat. 

xxxiii. 23 dyyeho. Oavarnddpose (not in the Heb.) : James iii. 8 (yAéoca) 
peotn tov Oavarnpdpov. 


Psalms— 


vii. 14 adirnoey aétkiay, ouvéhaBe TOVOY; kal €rekev avopiar: 
James i. 15 9 7 émBupia ovdhaBovca Tikres Guapriay. 

xii. 2 év kapdia kat ev kapdia ehddyoay: James i. 8 diypuyos. 

xxiv. 4 dOdos yepol kal kabapos 7 kapoia, cf. lxxiii. 13: James iv. 8 
xabapioare xeipas, iy iy kal dyvioare kapdias, diruxor. 

1. 20kara rod ddeAod cov kareAddrcts: James iv. 11 6 katadahov 
adedod...katradanet vopov. 

Ixxxiti, 13, 14 6 Geds pou Bod adrous os Tp OX V...@oeL Top 3 Se apre Eee 
Spupoy, acel pro€é karakavoat bpn : James iii. 5 HAikov rip HAlKny VAY avarret, 
ver, 6 proyifovca TOY TpoxoY Ts yevérews. 

besa) eyes Tay poBovpevay avroyv TO TOTP Lov. avrov, Tov KaTa- 
oxnvaecar Sdéay ev tH yi Nov: James ii, 1 ig miotw Tov Kupiou nav 
‘Ingot Xpiorov, THs dons. 

ciii. 8 oikrippwr Kal ehenwov 6 6 Kupuos, paxpdbvpos Kat modveheos, cf. Joel ii. 13, 


Ps, Ixxxvi, 15, Exod. xxxiv. 6: James v. 11 modvomAayxvds éotw 6 Kupuos k. 


oiktippov. 

exix. 45 ‘I will walk at liberty, for I seek thy precepts’: James i, 25 vowos 
ehevOepias. 

cxxvi. 6, 7 (sowing in tears, reaping in joy): James v. 7, see below on Hos. 
vi. 1—3. 

exl. 3 nKoyncay yMOooay aitay doel dfews, ids domid@v vmod Ta xeidy 
airay: James iii. 8. 


2 
Proverbs— 
6 Ocbs Sidacr codiav: James i 5 ef ris Neimerar coias aireirw mapa 


Kupuos trepnpavors avyTiTaooe 


pony (except for the ch 
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Pex. LOE K modvhoytas ovk exhevEn dpapriay, cf. xii. 13 &’ dpapriay Af 


Xerheov épmimres eis mayidas dpapreodds, vi. 2: James ili, 2 
el Tus év Aby@ ov mratet, obdTos TéAELos avnp. 
. 80 €x kaprod dikaroctyns puverat dévdpor Cons: James iii, 

18 kaa Oe Stxaooiyns € év eipnyn, omeiperat Tols 7roLovow etpnyny. 

xiv. 2lédaripd lay mévynras dpaptaver: James Ul, 6 nrysdoare rov TT@xX Ov. 
Cf. Sir. x. 22. 

Xvi. 27 dy7p dbpov..emi trav €avtod XEtheov On Be URis as TUp: 
James iii, 6 kai 9 yAaooa TPs 1) proyiCopern uno Tis yeewns, cf. v.3 : 

xix. 3 appoovyn avdpos Avpaiverat Tas ddovs adtod, TOv S€ Gedy airvarat 
TH kapdia avrov: Jamesi. 13, 14. 

xxvi. 28 yhoooa pevdis poet adidevay, oTopa be a doreyov moi akaTacTta- 
cias: Ji ames iii. 16 drrov Gihos kal épiOia, exet dxataoracia. 


XXvVii. i. po) kaux® Ta €is avptoy, ov yap yivdokers me iréberas 


7 émtovaa, 20, ill. 28: James iv. 13, 14, 16 aye vov ot heyovtes Sipwepov i) 
avp.ov Tropevodpeba...oirives OvK enarende TO THs avptoy...viv b€ kavxacbe ev Tais 
daoviats. 

XXVil. 21 Sokiptov apyupio Kal xpuo@ mUp@ats, avip dé Soxcpagerar 
ova oToparos eyKxopatovr@v avréy, cf. xvii. 3 domep Soxdterar € ev kapiv@ apyupos 
kal xpuads, ovras ék\extal kapdia mapa Kupig : J ames Ie 3, iii. 2. 

xxix, 11 €ay idys dvdpa_ raxdy ev Adyots, yivwoke Sri Emida Exe pHa)ov 
ddpov adrov, cf. xiii. 3; James i. 19. 


Eeclesiastes— 


vii. 9 BH omEevons &y mvevpart gov Tov Gupod o Oat, dre Oupos ev KoAT@ 
adpovey dvaraverar: James i. 19 Bpadds eis dpynv. 


Isaiah— 


i, 11—17 ri pou rARO0s Tay Ovordy vuav; Eyer Kuptos* wAnpns eipt OAokavparav 
Kplav...Lovaaa Ge, kadapot yévedd €.padere Kadov 1 OLE LY...Kpivare 


oppav@ kat dicaooare xn pay, cf. Exod. ii. 23, xxii. 22: James i. 25, 26, 27, 


iv. 8 
v. 7—9 ‘He looked for judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, 
but behold a cry (k pav yn v). Woe unto them that join house to house, that 


lay field to field’...nkov¥aOn yap cis ra dra Kvptov SaBawéd ravta 


(the Heb. of the last clause is different), cf. Deut. xxiv. 15: James v. 1—4. 
ibd, Weck bey 17/5 Ish ie Ghat Psa, Ixxxiil. 14, © 
xiii. 6 eNeKe cere eyyis yap nmépa Kupiov: James v. 1 quoted below 
under Jer, xxv. 34. 
xxxii. 17 kal fora Ta Epya Se kavogvyns cipqyn, ef. above Prov. xi. 
30: James ili. 18 capris de Sixavocvyns € ev eipnyn ometperat 1 Trois moon. 
xl. 6, 7 aoa oapé Xéptos kal maca dd€a dvOpaemov os advdos 
fee npdv On 6 XSptos kal To avOos éfémece, TO O€ Pjpa Tod cov Hp 
vet eis Tov aiava: James i. 10, 11 (6 movouos) & os aos Xeprov mapehevoerar 
etdev yap 6 Mwos...Kal efhpaver Tov xOp1 
b WwW Pet. 4 a i ; tatio 


abo ree 


ai TO aos avrou eérerev. Clas 


” 
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lxi. 1 70 mvedpa Kupiov er ene. .evayyehioac Bat BT@XoIs améotalké pe, cf, XX1x. 
19: James ii. 5 6 Ocds efeAeEato trols mraxots TS Kdcu@ KANpovdpous Tis 
Baotaelas. 

Jeremriah— 


ix 23 HI) cavytrOo 6 aodos ev TH copia avtot Kal pa kavxdobe 6 loxupos év 


tH ic ve abrod kal kav do Oe 6 mAovGLOS €v TO mrOUT® avrTrou 
2 ’ 


arr i ev TOUT® kavxadobo 6 KavX@pevos, cuyLELy kat ylvac- 
Keuy ore eyo etn Kvptos 6 ToLay éXeos kal kpipa kal Otxato- 
cuUvYny emi tys YAS. OTe Ev TOUTOLS 76 Oérnpa HOU, Reyer Kupuos ; James i. 
9, 10 kavydoOw dé 6 ddedpés 6 tamewds ev TE Ver adtov, 6 dé mAovVGLOS Ev TH 
rarewooee avrod, 1. 18 Bovhnfeis Ko Ne lis ose vend 

xl. 3 dyvicov adtovs cis nuépay opayns: James v. 5. 

XXV. (xxxli.) 34 dhahdgare...cat kexpdagare kal komreoGe...6 Ore 
é€tAnpoOnaay at Tpepat Dpav eis opayny, xii. 3 dynoov avrovs €is 
pépay cpayns avrav: James v. 1 KNavoare OdoAUvCovTes €: emi Tats eet lie 
Dp@v Tais emepxopevats, ib. ver. 5 €Opéwpate ras kapdias év nuépa ohayns, id. iv. 9 
Tadaimwpnoate Kal mevOnoate Kai kNavoare. 


Ezxkiel— 


XXxili, 31, 32 dkovovor ra phuard cov Kai avra ov uy ToTovow : James i, 22 
23 yiverOe Sé rrownral Adyou kal jy akpoaral p.dvop. 
Y sf] y PAIGE fe 


Daniel— 


xii. 12 pardptos 6 bmopévar: James v. 11 idod paxapiCoper tovs iropé- 
vovras, ib. 1, 12. : 


Hosea— 


1. 6. dvriracodpevos avrird£opat avrois, cf. Prov. iii. 34: James iv. 6. 

vi. 1—4 ‘Come and let us return unto the Lord, for He hath torn and He 
will heal us’...cat TEee os veTOs Hpiy Tpadipos Kat dprpos: : James 
Ve U paxpoOvpicare ovy adeAcpol ews Tis mapovotas Tob Kupiov. "180d 6 yeapyos 
exdéxerar Tov Tiwoy Kaprrov THs yns pakpoOvpay em aiT@ ews AGBy mpdipov kal 
dypov. 

vi. 6 €Xheos O€Aw 7 Ovoiav: James ii. 13. 


Joel— 


aad xnpvare...dudre mapearey nemEepa Kupiov, ore éyyvs: James v. 8 
ornpitare ras Kapdias bpov ort) Mapovoia Tod Kupiov iHyytke. 


Amos— 


i. 10 ‘They know not to do right who store up violence and robbery in 
their palaces’ of Onaavpifovres ddixiay kal Tahaur@piay év Tals xopats 


‘' abrey : : James v. 3, 4 eOncaupicate ev eoxdrais juéepats’ idod 6 pucOds...TOV 


aunodvrov Tas xopas tpar...Kpacer. 

ix. 12 érws exQnThoT@ow ot kard)ouro Tov _ayOporray kal mdyta ra ebvy ep 
ods émixekhyrat TO évopa pov ém avrovs, eyes Kupios: James i 
76 kaddv Gvopa TO emikAnOev ep tpas. The verse is quoted yath slight variet 
in the speech of St. James ce xv. 17), 44 di 


e 
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Micah— 


vi. 5 7 Stxkarogvvnyn Tov Kvpiov is said to consist, not in ritual or offer- 
ings, bat in doing justly and loving meek James i. 20 dpyn yap avdpds dixato- 
cvvnv Geov ovk éoydterat, cf. ver. 27. 


Zechariah— 


i, 3 emotpéare mpos pé, Meyer Kipios tov Suvdpeay kal emotpapjcopar mpos 
tas: James iv. 8 cited above on Deut. iv. Ue 

ile 14—16 Tdade héyet Kvpios, "E(nhoxa ug ‘Tepovoahip kal THY toy (nov peyay 

..Oud ToUTO Aeyere Kvpwos "Emuotpepo emi Tepovoadnp €v oiktipy®, kal 6 oikds pou 
dvouxodounOhoerar € év aurn, ib. Vill. 2, 3: James iy. 6 quoted above on Isa. liv. 5. 


ii. 5 ‘I will be the glory in the midst of her’ (LXX. eis d0€av): James ii. 1 


quoted on Psa, Ixxxv. 9. 

vi. 14 6 8e orepavos éorat TO’S imopévovcr (Hebrew different) : 
James i. 12 paxdpios avip ds brropever Tepacpov Ort SdKuwos yevouevos Anuyerar Tor 
orepavoy ths Cons. 

x. 1 airetobe Tapa Kupiov verov kad épav Tpaipov kal dyipoy: James v. 7. 

Xili. 9 Soke avrods ws Soxuysderat Td ypvaiov, ef. Mal. iii. 3: James i, 3, 12. 


Malachi— 


il. 6 év eipyvn KarevOvvev emopevOn per’ €uov Kal moNAovs eméatpewer a amo adukias: 
James iii. 18 quoted above on Prov. xi. 30. 


iii. 5 €copacpaprus...emt Tous dmogrepovytas pic boy pic barod 


kai tos kataduvacred ovTas xn pav kal Tovs kovdudiCovras 6ppavovs...Kat 
rovs px poBoupevous pe, héyer Kipios mavroxpdtwp: James v. 3, 4 quoted aay ek on 
Amos iii. 10, Deut. xxiv. 15, also James i. 27, ii. 6, cf. above Exod, xxii. 22. 
ii. 6 eym Kupios 6 Geds tay kat ovk pi hoteamaes James i. 17, cf. Numb. 
xxiii. 19. 
iv. 2 7Asos Suxavocvyns : James i. 17. 


(2) APOCRYPHA. 


Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach— 


Beside the general resemblance between this book and the 
Epistle of St. James on the use of the Tongue, seen in Sir. xix. 
6-12, xx. 4-7, 17-19, xxxv. 5-10, xxviii. 18-26 as compared with — 
James a we ee notice the pret mae re, 


oe ie 


’ 
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a 17 é ev mpad TyTL Ta épya. cov Saye: James iii. 13. 

ii. 18 dao péyas €i, rocovT@ Tametvod wTeauTdy, Kal evarre (Kuptow 
ees xapwv, ib, x. 21 tAovatos kal evdokos kai TraXOsS, TO Kavya 
avTav péBos Kupiov: James i. 9, 10. 

. 1—6 THY Cony Tov TT w@XOD a) dmwoorepnons...am7o Seopevov 
pe te ato oTpe Eten s 6pOadpov kal pi OSs Térov avOpore karapdcac Gai ce" KaTapo~ 
pevou yap oe ey muKpia Wuxjs airov ris denoews avtTov emakovoerat & 
motnoas adroy, ib, xxxil. 13, 17: -James v, 4, ii, 15, 16. 

iv. j0yivov dppavois @s waTHp Kal dvr dvdpdsri pyntplavtar, 
kal gon @svios ‘Ypiorov: James i. 27. 

iy. 29 Bm yivov tpayvs (al. Tax vs) év yrAooorn cov kal vobpos Kat Tape. 
pévos ev tois epyois gov, ib, v. 11 yivov taxds €v dkpodcer cov, kal ev 
pakpodvpia pdéyyou dmokpioey: James i. 19, li. 14—26. 

vy. 13 d0€a kal aripia ev Aad, kai yAdooa dv Opdmov TTATLS AUTO, 
ab. xix. 16 Tis ovxX neaptnoer ev TH yooon avrov; ib. xiv. ‘1 
pakdptos _ ap os ovK orhigOnaerv év ordpare avTod, 4b, xxii. 25 ris 
dares emi ordpa pou pudakny...va pi Téow am’ adtijs, Kal 7 yASood pov drohern 
ue, 2b. XXY. 8, XXxviil. 26: James iil. 2. 

vi. 18 as 6 dpotptay Kat 6 omeipov mpooehGe aiti (copia), Kal 
dvdpeve Tous dyadovs Kaptovs aris : James v. 7. 

vil. 10 py ddeyowuxnons € €V TH} Tpooevxy} cov: James i. 6, 

pesey peonty €vavTet Kuptov kal dvOparrav imepngpavia, ver. 9 tt 
Umepnpavevetar YI, kal omodds; Ver. 12 apxy imepnpavias av Op o- 
TOV dmograpéevou dnd Kupiov, kal dd Too momoavros a’rov améoTn 7) 
kapdia avrov, ver. 18 ovk exriorat avOparous Umepnhavia, Oy sane NY 
Bdehvypa vmrepnpave rarewérns, ib. xv. 8 1) copia pakpaday éeorev VTrEpn- 
pavias: James iv. 6. 

X. 22 ob Sikawov dripdoas mr@xdy ouverdy kal ob KabjKer Sofdca avdpa 
dpaproddy : James i il. 2, 3, 6. 

x. 10 Baotheds of pepov kal avptop TedeuTHoel, is Sal GS ANY) (where the 
rich oppressor says) edpov avdmavow kal viv payopae € €k TOV dyabisv Hou, kal ovkK 
ot8e Tis katpos mapedevoetat Kal Katareipet aiTa éErépors 
kal amoOavettac: James iv. 14. 

xi. 25 Kdkoots Spas émedy 7 povn y movet tpupjs : James i. 25, 

xii. 11 Zoy auT@ ws expenaxos égomTpov: James i, 23. 

Xly. 23 (yaxdptos dunp) 6 mapakirrayv Sua trav Oupidor sani (codias) : 
James i. 25, 

V2.6 (6 oBovpevos Kupuoy) eippoovrny kal otédavov Sattuane kal 
dvopa aiavos Katakhypovopnoes: James i, 12. 

Xv. 11—20 B1) elrns Ore Sua Kv ptov dméorny a yap epionoey ov 
TouoeErs’ p17) eimys OTe avtés pe emddvnaer, ov yap xpetav exet dvdpos 
dpapt@dov. may Bdéruyna éplongey 6 Kv ptos...avros e& a apxis emoinoey 
aOpamoyv kal apicey avTiov év xeept dvaBovdiov avtov...€vavTe 
dvOponer qj 7 €w1 Kal 6 Odvatos kal 6 day evdokhon dodnaerac 


auT@: James i i, 12—15. 


xvii, 3, 4 kar’ eikova €aurod emoinger avrovs eOnke Tov po Bow 
avrov emt maons capKos kal karakupievey wags kal WeTELVOVS 


ames iii. a Te 
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ola TANPNS, kal érdiya mardevOévres peydda cvepyerndnoovrar, 


mradevOnoerat os ovk eort mavodpyos, €oride mavovyia arn Odvovca 
mikpiav: James iil. 13—17. 

xxi. 15 (Oédyov copoy) AKoveev 6 omaTare v kai dmnpecev aito, xxvii. 13 
6 yédos avraey ev omarddn dpaprias : : James v. 5. 

XXvill. 1, 2 6 exdicdy mapa Kupiov evpnoe exdixnow...dp esa idiknpa TO 
ge bou gov, kat rote Senbevros cov ai Bap mace wou AvO7- 
Oovral: James i ii, 18. 

Xxviil. 12 éav pronons onwbnpa exkanoerat, Kal €ay mTVCNS ew avrov oBec- 
Onoerat, kai aupdorepa ex TOU orépards gov efeAevorerat. Wudupov kal diyhogcor 
xarapac Gat, XXXi. 24 eis ebydpevos Kal eis Katapa@pevos, Tivos porijs elo akovoerat 6 
Seondrys; James iii. 10. 

Xxvill. 13—26, esp. ver. 14 _ydeooa Tpirn moAdovs é€oddevce, Kal dvéornoer 
avtrovs amd Zovous eis €Ovos kal models dxupas xaGeide, ver. 18 moAAol emecay ev 


oTopare Haxaipas, aN Ox, ws ol mentaxores Oia yoocay, ver. 21 Odvaros 


movnpos 6 Odvaros avuTis, Kat Avotrehis paddov 6 dons. avTns’ ov pn 
Kparyon evoeBov kal € v Hh (Pr oyt aura: s ov kan covTau ot karaXeimovres 
Kupuov epmecodyrat eis airhy, kat ev avrois ékkanoeTtat kat od ru) oBecOn° 
€mamooTaAnaeTat avtois ®s NEw, kalws TapdSadts Avpaveira avrovs : James 
ii. 5—8. 

xxix. 10 dméderov apyvptoy be ddehpoy kal pirov kat a io Onto 
uo Tov AiGov eis dm od evay" des TOV Onoavpov gov Kar’ evrohas _Ywpioron, kal 
AvotreAnoer go BadXov 3) 7) TO xpuaiov, xii. 10 as yap 6xaAKkosiov Tat, 0 UTO@S 


n Tovnpiaavto v, XXX1vV. 5 6 dyamav xpuciov ov OikawOnoerat, Kal 6 OL@K@V- 


Stapbopav aires mrycOnoerar: James v. 2, 3. 
XXxi. 22 povevov ToL mAnoioy 6 adatpovpevos popsionk kal éxxéov aipa 6 
amoorepa@y peo dor peoBiov: James v. 4. 
XXXVI. 2 6 brroxpuvopevos ev von@ @s évy katatylou mhotov: James i, 6. 
XXXVili. 9 €v dppoornpati cov pr) mapaBdeme, GAN eDEat Kupiokaiairos 


, 


ddoerai oe: James v. 14. 


Book of Wisdom— 


i.1,2,3 ey dmdor rT’ Kap dias Cytnoare avrov (rov Kupioy), Ore cbpiokeras 


‘TOUS 441) mreipdgovow avrov, enpavitera: O€ Trois pi) dmictovow avTe. okoAvol yap 


Aoytopol xapiCovow aro Ccod: James 1. 6B—8, i. 4, iv. 3. 
1. 11 pvdAdEacde yoyyvopov veers kal amo katahahtas pei- 
oaalbe yocons : James iv. 11, v. 9. 

li. 4 mapeXevoerat 6 Bios pay asixyy vepéeXdns, kal os bpixdrn 
StackedacOncerat diwyxSecioa t ond axrivev nriov : James i iv. 14. 

ii. 10 karadvvagrevooper mévnta OikaLoy, py petoopea Xnpas, 
12—20, esp. ver. 20 Oavdr@ doxnpomu katadtxdowpey avTor, ef. xy. 14, 
xvii. 2: James il. 6, v. 6. 

li. 23 6 Ocds exrure Tov a Oparov én dpOapcia, cai eixdva ris idias 
idvornros émoinageyv avT oy: James iil. 9. 

‘il. 4—6 ev dee avbparray € éav kor\acbaow (oi Sixavor), 7 Amis aitav dOava- 


eds Emei pager aivtors...ws xpvody...€d0Kipager abrous : James i. 


16 Sixavoe be 


Po Tae > ‘ 
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ovyKpivopevn etpiokerar mporépa’ TovTopev yap Otabéxerarvué, copias 

€ oUK dytigxver Kakia: James i. ithe 

ie GAY yap Tis 7 TéAELOS EV viols avOponwy TS dTd Gov gopias 
amovans eis ovdev oysoOnaoerat; James i. 5. 

ise, Ibe Bouhny 6é gouris éyva, et py cvedw@Kkas codiay, kai. 
emenyas TO dyidy Cov Tvevpa ato tpiorear James 1. 2—5, iii. 15, 17. 

Xi. 9 Gre yap énetpao Onoay, Kalmrep ev eheet mradevdpevor, & eyvocay Tas ber’ 
opyns Kpwvopevou doeBecs eBacavicovro' rovrous j.ev yap os matnp vovberav €doKipa- 
o as, ékelvous b¢ os Baciie’s kaTabtxdlar e€nracas: James i. 2, 3, 12. 


[For other quotations in illustration of our Epistle, taken from 
the Apocrypha and other Jewish writings, especially from Judith, 
4 Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Jubilees, Enoch, 4 Esra, Apoca- 
lypsis Mosis, Testamentum Abrahae, Pirke Aboth, see Spitta’s 
Briefe d. Jakobus. | 


(3) Pxtto.t 


Mund. Opif. M. i. p. 7 (r6 vonrdv pas) eorw vrepovpdvios dotnp my] TOY 
aigOntav dorépwy: James i. 17. 

Leg. All.i. p. 50 M prddwpos ay 6 Geds xapi¢erat Ta ayaba Tact Kal Tots p27 
Teelous, Plantat. p. 342 ryv éx rod mpoatperixas civar Pirddwpoy...edmida Caru- 
peiv: James i. 17. 

p. 52 contrasts ryv émiyetov codiay with ry Oeiay Kai ovpdviov: 
James ili. 15, ie 

ib. od yap Sverat kat Ba cvarae G\N det mépuKeyv avaréANov 6 dpOs. 


Adyos : James i aye 


p. 64 rep itrov wavovpyilas anéxecOa: Jamesi, 21 drobéuevor racay... 
mepiooetay Kakias. 

*#p. 72 may pev ovv TO yevynroy dvaykatoy tTpémeaOau’ idtoy yap éore 
TOUTO adrod, Gorep cod ro atpemroy eat, Cte p. 82: James 1. 17. 

pp. 72 6 vods avy rodXais duvduect kal ckeow eyevvaro, Noyikn, Wuxikn, puTiKy, 
ore Kal aio OnriKy : James iii. 15. 

p. 80 érav yap dyapty...airtarar Ta Geta, tiv idiay Tpomny mpoo- 
antav Oc@, cf. De Prof. p. 558 : James i. 13, 14, 

p. 86 Kédhuroy dyava TovToy didOAj cov kal omovdacoy otepavabnvat 
kata THs Tods Gdovs vikdons 7Sovijs Kaddv kal edKNea TTépavor: 
James i. 12. 

p. 102 Sop €a Kal edepyeria kal xdpiopa Ocodtd ra ravra, 108 Geod 

v8 tov Ta pev adyaba mporeivew kai POdvew Swpovpevov, cf. i. p. 161, 
ii, p. 246: James i tol ie 

p- 108 rdv éeykipova Ociav paorav déyov : James i. 17. 

p. 131 Comparison of reason and passion to the ship and the chariot guided 
by the rudder and the reins, cf. Agric. i. 271: James iii. 3, 4. 

‘Pp. 132 Folly of forming plans without reference to Providence : James iv. 13. 


6€ Tedelas eykpary dei mdvra pevyew Ta PEE as kal ra peif@ Kai ra éharro : es 


s James i il. 14. E: 


135 obroe e&épyovrae pev amo TOY dpapTparov, eis érepa de cicé, Xovrar* TOV 


+4 
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p. 141 dvdykn dray amd THs Tou Oeceov parracias e&€dOn Sedvoua...veds avrika 
OaXarrevovens tpdmoy, avrictarovvray Bialas mvevpdrer, dde Kal exeloe heperbat : 
James i, 6. 

Cherubim i. p. 142 M 76 pev Oetov drpemt ov, To d€ yevopevoy ior 
peraPAnroy : James i. 17. 

P- 147 tis 6 omeipov Ta Kad TARY 6 TOY Ohov TaTHp; o7EipeL pev ottos, TO O€ 
yevynpa 7 ov 6 Eomeipe Sepetrat : James i. 18. 

p. 149 ¢ Oray 6 ev Hp yous aigOnoes TrAnoiagn, ibe gurAhapPadver 
EY KU POY Te yivetat Kat evOds Gdivet Kal TikTeEL Kakoy Puxijs TO 
peéyoroy: James i, 15. : 

p. 1616 Geds S@pnrikos ray dmavreav: James 1 alge 

Sacr. Ab. et Caini p. 173 mavreXets ai rod dyevvarou S@peal macat: 
James i. 17. 

105 ee yeverty p adAXov Geod Tporeriprkace : James i. 23, iil. 6. 

p. 181 ,0UX va odXov kal T om ny kal khvdova Ob€ kat exetoe po pov- 
PEVOS dotaras tTopévyns, GAN iva, Gotep cis...Ameva THY GpeETHY a pes Lk O- 
pevos, BeBaiws idpvvO7s: James i. 6. 

Deterius | potions imsediari p. 195 memddvnra THs mpos evoeBerav 6000 Opno- 
KElay avr doLornTos TryoUpevos : James i. 27. 

p. 196 émicropigwy rais rob ovveddros yviars Tov avdddy Spopov 
yro TTNS, ef. Mut. Nom. p. 615, Sacr. Ab. et C. 171: James iii. 2. 

p. 199 7™yn Adyar Sidvora kal ordptov aris Adyos, Gru Ta evOvpnpara Sud TovTov 
Kabarep vapata dyaxetrar : : James iii. 10. 


/P 200 axari iv@ Kexpnpévous yhorry, cf, Somn. M. i. p. 695 TO oTOpa 


édoavtes GxaXiveroy, Monarch. ii. p. 219: James i. 26. 

Poster. Caint 230 and 231, a description of the dipvyxos, esp. dvTe@s yap 
aTpénTo sexi 7 pos TOV at pemwroy Ocov povn m™pocodds é€oTuv: 
James i. 7, 8 

ib. Oceod pey tOvov orTdals, yeverews 6é€ peraBacts: aay 
huh 


Ns 8, 9. 

De Plantatione p. 335 k a Oamep dvioxwv u fALOS GAO Toy Ovpavod KU vKAO v 
pe éyyous dvanrAn po t, Toy avroy TpOmov ai dperis axtives dvaAduyacai 76 da- 
volas Xwpiov peatoy aiyns Kabapas amepydgovra, cf. Pp: 566, 631, ii. p. 254: 
James i. 17. 

De Ebrietate p. 368 tov ev Wouxn TOY ewtOvptov eppurcop oxen a), 


ef. Victim. ii, 253 br@ €yxdOnvrat Kai EXOX@oLY emtOvuiat, 


also p. 445, 678, ii. 205: James iv. 1. 
De Con. Linguae ei 412 Bp advs Bet eee Ta xyes Bra 
De Mign cues p. 445 ef ya, 


James i. 19, 
poe 


— -p. 205 of yap ‘EAAjvar al BapBdpov éAe por mavres dno plas T 
épptnoay entOvpias: James iv. 1, ; 
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Pedy’ 6 de Tov odpdvioy avoigas Enoavpdy duBpei Kal enwipe ra ayaba dOpéda : 
James i. 5, 17, v. 16. 

p. 459 eici rwes evdovacral Kai emauorepioral mpos Exdrepoy Toixov Gomep ckd- 
gos tm evavtiov mvevpadtrov dtamepopevoy arokdrWwovtes...ep évis 
oTnplxOnvat BeBaiws addvvarodyres: James i. 6, v. 8. 

p. 466 6 vots...0s Tpdos kdroTmTpov adhopay arnbetay: James i. 23. 

Quis Rer. Div. Haer, p. 512 émrOupia é6AKdy €xovea Stvapev rd 
mobovpevov Sidkew avaykater: James i. 14, 

Cong. Erud. Grat. p. 524 tropovn the queen of virtues: James 
43,4, v.11 

p. 526 7 dvev mpakews Oewpia WuA1 mpos ovdev dpeXos Tois emiaTnuoow : James 


Gi 14, ; 


p- 529 rod Biov piuntnv eder roy doknryy ovK dkKpoaTHY Adyov Eva: 
James i. 23. f 

De Profugis p. 558 ris av yévoiro aicxiwy katnyopia i) TO Padokety wy TEpt 
npas adda wept Gedy yéveccy eivar Tay kakov; Jamesi. 13. 

p. 563 (6 Adyos) GduwéroxXos kal dmapadektos mavTos civar Téepu- 
kev dpaptymaros, Ch. il. 280 (Geds) povos evdaior, TadvT@VY pev AMET O- 
XOs KaKoY, TAPS SE dGyaday TeXelawy, paddov O€ adtds dv Td dyabdv 
Os Ta kaTa pepos GuBpicev ayaba : James i. 13, 17. 

p. 566 6 Geds Aapmpordt@ Hori éavTr@ ra dra adydler...rHy 
aibépiov copiay 6 Oeds dvader emiwerdger, cl. 571, 579: James i. 17. 

p. 568 déAcap 6AK@ kexpnpevoy Svvdaper, cf. 569: James i. 14. 

p. 577 caAnv tratetivaacy, ppovnparos addyouv kabaipecw mreptéxovcay : 
James i. 10, iv. 6, 10. 

De Somniis p. 631 py Oavpaons ci 6 HAtos €Eopotodrar TS Tarpt Tav 

, , \ > tf. n > x \ A c rd A 
-gupravtoy, 682 Kvptos yap ov pdvov das dAdd kal TavTos ETEpOV haTos 
dpxétumoy, 637 ras Oceod adyas ds Sv edeov rod yevous nuav eis vody 
tov avOpomtivoy ovpavdbev dmooréddA€ct: James i. 17. 

p. 664 rpoyxdv dvdykns dredevTyrov : James iii. 6. 

p. 678 Babeias eipnyns dvamrAno Oévras Tis €v EavTots, f mpos ady- 
Oeiav eat eipnyn, kai dia Todr’ evSaipovas vopicbévtas, Gru TOV aTO TOY TAbaY 
dvappimiCopevov eugvArov worepoy ovd svap éemyjaOovro k.t.d., ef. 
above p. 368: James iii. 17, 18, iv. 1. 

De Abrahamo Mii. p. 8 6 réXevos 6AGKkKANpos €E dpxns: Jamesi. 4. 

De Josepho p. 61 evdokeis kai revi pnaoar; py KaTadalovevou' TamTet- 
vos ef Tats TUXaLS; GAAG TO Ppsynpa py katarimtér@: James 
4. 9. 10, 

p. 62 etpyoes tov ovtparvdy juépay aimyovy vurtds kal mdaons oKtas 
apéroxoy: James i. 17. 

De Decalogo p. 192 76 kadAAtoTOY Epetcparis puyis ckekoav TH 
mwepi tov (avrTos det Geod IrdAnwpry, dowep Te dvepydriota oxy d de 
Kal éxetoe carevovar dvahepdspevor rov aidya: James i. 6. 

p. 194 KddAorov kai Buwpedoraroy 7d dvdporov: James v. 12. 

p. 196 ob yap Sovov SV ob oTrépatos Td iepadtaroy dvopa Tpopéepe- 


rau tes, Ota TovTOV POEyyerOai mt Tay aicxypov: James iii. 9, 10. 


_ -—p. 204 porn Emi Oupia ry dpxiy €€ ypav apPdver kal Eorw Exovoros : 
James i. 14. ; 
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GN ei 7 Sedvota 6AGKANpoOsS atte kal TavTeAns Kabéornke: James 
i. 4, 

p. 254 6 Oeds €oriv HArALov FALos mapexav ek TeV dopdrwv mYyav ets 
héyyn: James i. 17. 

De Spec. Leg. p. 331 Aurovpevar dpOahpoi cvvvoias yepovar kal KaTnpeEeias 
James iv. 9. 

De Creatione Principum, p. 366 (r6 *Iovdalav €6v0s) Tod avpmraytos avOpoTrey 
yévous dmeveunbn ota Tus dmapxy TO mounty kal marpi : James i. 18. 

De Nobilitate p. 442 rod Oeiov _TvEvpLaTos, omep avo@Gev Kara- 
mvevobev clawknoato TH Wuxn; meperl erics T@ pev capari KddXos, Tots 
d€ Adyous weLOH : James iv. 5. 


Omnis Probus Liber p. 452 ooo pera vopov Coow ehevOepou vopos — 


OG aypevdns 66p00s Adyos, ovK ev xapridiows 7) oTndats GAN’ dm abavarov 
Guacos ev dOavare Savoia tura@beis : James i. 18, 2, 25. 

p. 470 mpos ‘emcOupias éAavverat F eh nOdovns Sedhedlerar: 
James i. 14. 

Vita Contempl. p. 474 ro ovmmbes 6XKOv kat SeXedoat Suvat@rarTor:. 
James 1. 14, 

De Incorr. Mundi p. 521 ef p} mpds dvépov periforto rotdap: 
James i. 6. 

De Praem. et Poen. p. 421 tis yap ovk dy etmou Gre copdv 4 dpa yevos TOUT €OTL,. 
@ Tas Oeias mapaweoets efeyévero py kevas drroAumreiv T@v oikeiwy mpakeor 
ava wTrAnp&aat tovs Adyous Epyots enawerois; James ii. 14—26. 


(4) GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


While the more general resemblances between the philosophers 
and the Bible are no doubt to be explained on St. Paul’s principle 
of the law written in the heart (Rom. ii. 15), yet there is probably 
more to be said on behalf of the view that the former may have 
been influenced, directly or indirectly, by Jewish teaching, than is 
generally recognized in the present day. I think there can be no 
doubt that some of the touches in Virgil’s fourth Eclogue are 
derived from Isaiah through the Sibylline forgeries; and Sir A. 
Grant and Bishop Lightfoot have both called attention to the fact. 
that several of the Stoics came from the East. On the other hand 

it is certain that the Jews after the time of Alexander were much 
“influenced by Greek thought, as we see in the Book of Wisdom, 

the 4th Book of Maccabees, and above all in Philo. Possibly the 
parallels that follow are to be explained as reminiscences of Greek 
i sophy filtered down through the writings of some Hellenistic 


but I oes not Fey ‘the P ssib ity that Stoic ogee: 


oa 
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Plato, Phaedo, 66 C kai yap modépovs kai ordces kal payas od bev 
aXXo mapéxet } TO GGpa kal ai rovrov éemtOvpiay, cf. Cic. Fin. i. 43 ex 
cupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, seditiones, bella nascuntur...intus etiam 
in animis inclusae inter se dissident et discordant: James iv. 1. 

Minos 317 C 76 pev dpOdv vopos éott BactdeKds, To dé pr dpOdy od: 
James ii. 8. 

Arist. Mechan. 5 r6 wndddtov, pexpov dy kai ém éaxdt@ TO TAdia, 
Tocavtny Svvapiy Exet Gore UT ptkpov olakos kat Evds av- 
Oparov Suvdpews, kal ravrns npeuatas, peydha Kweicba peyebn Troiwy : James 
iii. iv. 


Stoic Maxims— 


Saprens liber, dives, rex. 


povos 6 coos éAevOepos. Cic. Parad. 34 quid est libertas? potestas vivendit 
ut velis: quis igitur vivit ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet officio, qui 
ne legibus quidem propter metum paret, sed eas sequitur et colit, quod id 
salutare maxime esse judicat: Fin. iii. 75 solus liber nec dominationi cujusquam 
parens nec oboediens cupiditati: Sen. V. B. 15. 5 Deo parere libertas est: 
Hpict. Diss. iv. 1. 13 avrn 7 666s (submission) én’ eAevbepiay dyer, avtn povn 
dmahAayr Sovdeias 7d SuvnOnvai mor «imeity €€ OAns Woyis TO “Ayou O€ p? @ Zev 
k.7.A., cf. iv. 3, quoted below under ‘Friend of God’: James 1. 25, ii. 8. 

povos 6 coos mAovows, Cic. Parad. 42 foll.: Plato, Phaedr. p. 279 mdovotov 
vopiCoe rov copdv: James ii. 5 ovx 6 eds e€edé£ato Tals Traxods TH Kdopo 
tAovatovs ev miorer; cf. i. 9, 10. 

Cie, Fin, ii. 75 (sapiens) rectius appellabitur rex quam Tarquinius qui nec se 
nec suos regere potuit: Hor. Od. 11. 2. 21 regnum et diadema tutum deferens uni, 
dc.: Philo ii. p. 39 r@ yap dvtt mpOros 6 codos Tod avOpamv yévous os KUBEp- 
yntns pev ev nt, Apxyav Se év wONeEt: James il. 8 vopov Bacwduxoy, ver. 5. 


True joy—James 1. 2, 


Sen. Hp. 23. 2 ad summa pervenit qui scit quo gaudeat...disce gaudere...nolo 
tibi wmquam deesse laetitiam ; volo illam tibi domi nasci...verum gaudium res 
severa est, Philo Det. Pot. Ins. M. i. p. 217 eézei ev rots tis uxns pdvo.s .ayabois 
7 dydOevros xapa etpioxeTta, Ev EavT@ Tas gopos xaiper. 


Solidarity of virtwes—James 11. 10, 11. 


Chrysippus ap. Plut. ii. p. 1046 F ras dperds dvraxodovOety addAnAats, od pdvoy 
T@ THY piay €xovra Tacas €xew, GANG kal TO Kata play 6TLobY evepyovvTa kaTa Tacas 
evepyeiv’ ott dvdpa réAetov eivar Tov pr) méoas exovta Tas dperds, ovre mpakw 
Tedelay frig ov KaTa Mdcas mparTera Tas dperds, Stob. Hel. ii. 198 mavra roy 
Kadov kat dyabdy dvdpa Tédevov eivar A€yovar Sid 7d pNdeuias arrodeiea Oar aperijs. 


The friend of God.—James ii. 24. 
Plato, Leg. iv. 716 D 6 pev cappav Cem Hidros, Guowos yap, Epict. iv, 3. 9 


edevbepos yap cipe Kat iros Tob Ocod by” Exdy weiPopat aire. 


The indwelling Spirit.—James iv. 5. 


Sen. Hp. 41. 2 sacer intra nos spiritus sedet malorum bonorumque nostrorum 
observator et custos: hic prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat, Ep. 73. 
15 Deus in homines venit: nulla sine Deo mens bona est, semina in corporibus: 


ap 
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humanis divina dispersa sunt, quae, si bonus cultor eacipit, similia origint pro- 
deunt, Posid, ap. Gal. Hipp. ‘et Plat. v. p. 469 76 S€ ray maday airioy 76 p71) 


kata way ErecOarT@ ey adT@ Saipovu 


Trial and Temptation—James 1. 2, 12-15. 


Sen. Prov. ii. 2 omnia adversa exercitationes putet vir fortis, ib. 6 doloribus, 
damnis exagitentur ut verum colligant robur, Epict. fr. 112 maons. Kak ias oldv 
TL déXeap 7 Sovi mpoBrAnbeiaa Tas Atxvorépas Wouxas em. TO GykKLOTpOY 
THs admodeias epérxerat, Lucian, Tyrann. 4 ras ndovav opéEccs 
xadtvayayeip. 


6 Bcos ateipactos Kaxav.—James i. 13. 


Plut. ii, 1102 F. wavreyv rarnp Kkaddv 6 Geds eott kai Patrov 
ovdéy Tovety avT@ Gépts, dom ep ovde TAT XELY, Anton. vi. 1 ov de- 
play é€y €avtT@ airiay eéxyee rod Kakomoveiy, Kakiay yap ovk €xet, 
Sext. Emp. Matt, ix. 91 76 rédetoy Kat dpurrov mavros KAKOU Javan ddeKroy, 
ef. Epic. ap. Diog. L. x. 138 76 paxdptov kai dpOaprov ove atTo mpdadypara 
éxelt ovrTe ZX TApeXet. 


Desire and Aversion.—James i. 2, iv. 12. 


Epict. Eich. i. 2 Hep] TO ort dpeteas émayyehia émeTuxia ob opeyy” ek- 
KNioews emayyeNia 70 pa) Te piTEege iv éxeiv@ 6 exAiverat’ Kai 6 pev ev opetet 
amotTvyxXavav arvyns’ 6 b€ ev exxrices Tepeminray dvotuxns, Diss. ii. 
2, 3 wabos Dros ov yiverat ei py) opéEcas dmotuyxavovans 7 exkdicews 
TEP imimTOvTNS otros (6 réros) eat 6 Tapaxas, doptBous, aruxias 
emtpéepov... 6 pOovepovs, 6 (ndAoTUTovs Totay, ib. iv. 10 et py 
Odes opéyecOar aTmoTrevKTLKa@s pnd exkdivey TEplLTT@TLKAS, pydevos 
épéyou rev adXorpiav eri, pndev exkAwe Tay py ent cot. 


Man made in the image of God has authority over the lower animals. 
James ili. 7-9, 

Cic. N. D.i. 90 nec vero intellego cur maluerit Epicurus deos hominum similes 

dicere quam homines deorum, Leg. i. 25 virtus eadem in homine ae Deo est...est 


igitur homini cum Deo similitudo, N. D. ii. 161 jam vero immanes et feras beluas 
nanciscimur venando ut...utamur donritis et condocefactis, Sen. Benef. ii. 29. 


Simile of the mirror.—James i. 23. 


Epict. Diss. ii. 14 ri rol kakoy TeTroinka 3 ei py kal TO EgomTpoy Te aio- 
XP® Ort Seckvver airov abt@ oids earey; Bias ap. Stob. Flor. 21. 11 

eapet Somwep ev kar omTp@ Tas gavrTov mpagets tva ras peév 
Kkahas éemikoopns Tas O€ aioxpas KadUarys. 


Simile of the fig-tree and its fruit.James iii. 12. 


Sen. Ep. 87 § 25 non nascitur ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ea olea, 
Plut. 1.472 F. rv Gumedov cixca bépecy ovK ad€totpey ovde rH 
2haiav Borpus. 


The venom of the tongue.---James iii. 8. 


Lucian, Mug. 19i0t peorov To oropa. 
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The rust of wnused wealth—James v. 3. 


Plut. ii. 164 F. drodauBaver rov mrodrov ayabdy eivar péyorov: TovTo TO WedSos 
iov €xet, véeperae Thy Wuyxny, ib, 819 EH. hivrroxpyuaria Gorep pearov 
iovd voonparns Wryis, Epict. Diss. iv. 6. 14 (principles unused) os émAdpea 
arrokeiweva KATL@T AL. 


Hearing and doing.—James 1, 22. 


Porphyr. Adstin, i, 57 80 epyav jnuiv ris carnpias, ov dv akpodcews Néoyar 
grins ywouerns. 
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' On THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE OTHER Books OF 


kal diddEy ouUTa@s TOUS avOporous, éha axtoros KX n Onoerat ev Th [ 
Sid os 8 dv wouhon Kat dida En obtos péyas edn Biicerat : 


CHAPTER IV sf 


THE New TESTAMENT. 7 


(1) Synoptic Gospels. (2) Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 
(3) Acts of the Apostles. (4) Epistles of St. Paul. 
(5) Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. (6) Epistle to the 
Hebrews. (7) Apocalypse. 


[The parallels which seem of most importance have an asterisk 
prefixed. | 

(1) Synopric GosPELs. 
Matthew— 


ili. 2 7 yyeKev uy) Baotheia TOV ovpavar : James v. 8. 

ty. 3 paxdpvow oi mr@yxot (TH mvedpatt) rt adTdv €ativ 7) Pacireia 
ray ovpavéy (the words in brackets are omitted in the parallel passage, Luke — 

vi. 20), Matt. xix, 28 kabnoea Ge kal ipeis emt Opsvovs : James ii. 5. 

Sie 7 pakdpioe ot eden jroves OTL avTrot éeXenOnoorrat, tb, vi. 14, 15, 
xviii. 21—35 : James ii. 13. j 
v. 8 pak. of kaBapol 7H kapdia; James iv. 8. 8 
v. 9 pak. of eipnvorrotot : James iil. 18. ; ar 
ls 11, 12 pak. éoTe Gray dverdioaour a mS eee kal ee abe 


v. 17, 7) Bpeurre 6re AAOov karadooat Tov vd pov...ovK AN Oov kata\toat ae 
TAnpe@ wae: James i. 25 (a law, but a perfect law of ee 
v. 19 os eay Avon play Tov évroNopv TOUT@D © 


} Foon the eis Peet © pare é 
tval, od ob 1d 8€ mepioody 7 
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v. 48 eveo be ouv tpeis rdhevoe Slike 2 ven Bees rédevos evar: Jamesi. A, iil. 2. 

*vi. 16 Tov aprov nav Tov émovarov Sds jiv onpepov ; James ii. 15, 16. 1 

*vi, 19 pn Onoavpifete tpiv Oncavpods emi tis ys drov ons 
Kal Bpdous apavicer, Luke xii. 21: James v. 2, 3. 

vi. 22 éav 7 6 dpOarpds cov dos, ddov TO G@pd cov porwor & eorau, Ver. 24 
ovdeis dvvarae duct Kupiows SovAreve...rdoyv Eva pe o Hoe. kal tov €repoy 
ayannoes...od Sivagbe OcG Sovdevery kal paporé, Luke xvi. 13: 
James iy. 4, 8 Sixpuxot. 

vi. 29 ee Voddpav ev radon TH Od&n mepieBddeTo os Ev rovTav, Luke xii. 27, 28 : 
James i. 11. 

vi. 33 (yreire mpdtov rHv Bacideiay rod Ccod Kail THY Stxacogvyny 
avrov: J ames i. 20. 

— ¥yi. 34 Bn Peplpynonre eis THv avpeov: James iv. 13, 14. 

*vil. 1 wy kpivere tvapy KpcOnre, Luke vi 37 kai p7 Wareoredt ere: : 
James iv. 11, 12, v. 9. 

*vil. 7, Bpeireraet nd: Sodnoerat tpiv...mas yap 6 aitav hap- 
Baver, Luke xl, 9, 10: James i. 5, iv. 3. 

Wiles E16 Tarn p Upav 6 é€vy Tolis ovpavois SaHaet dyada Tots 
airovowy aut ov: : James t. 17. 

ag vii. 13 4 680s 4 dmdyouca eis THY dm@XeLay...4) drdyouca eis thy Conv: James 
i v. 19, 20. 
Vii, 164 dro. TOV KapTraY avTrap emvyvoceo be avrovs" pntt cud\NEyovcw a did axavOdy 
_~ arapuhas j] 7) amo TpiBohov odKQa; OUT may devdpov ayabov kap™o vs ka uN ovs 
awovet, Luke vi. 44, 45 éxacrov devSpor € é€k Tov idtov kaprrod yweookerat, ov yap e& 
; axavOdy ath eyes aoa ovde ex Bdtou orapuhiy Tpvyoow. 6 ) ayablos dvOporos 
€k TOU ayabod Onoavpod 7s kapdias mpopéper rd ayabdv, Kal 6 movnpds ék Too 
my movnpov mpopéeper TO movnpdv" €K yap mTeptooevpatos kapdias Aadet 76 
: or pa avrov, Matt. xii. 33, cf. Isa. v. 2 Guewa rod momoar orapvdny kal 
.  érroinoev akavOas: James iii. 10—13, Losi. 2: 
*vil. 21—23 of religion professed with the lips but not exhibited in the life : 
——s James i. 26, 27, ii, 14—26, iii. 13, 14. 

*vil. 24 was dors dkover Hou Tous Ad yous kal wolet avTovs 
dporwOnoeras avdpi Ppovip...kai mas 6 dKo u @v Kal p y TOL@V Spotobnrerat 
avdpt Pepe, Luke Vili. 21 adeAdol pov obdroi ciow of TOV Adyo vy Tov Oeov 
aKkovo yres ka l rovovvre 8; Luke xi. 28 pakdpioe of axovovres Tov Adyov Tov 
Qcod kai puddocorres : J ames i, 22—25, 

. *yill. 29 | Expagav Aeyovres Ti Huly Kai Goi, vie Tov Ocod ; jAOes/ de mpd Karpov 
: Bae len A npas; Luke iv. 34, 41, viii. 27—29, x.17:; James ii. 19. 

ca, VGN eo ceeees gis Tédos HY, owOnoerat, xxiv. 13: 

James i, 12. 

: x. 28 rov Suvdpevov kal Wuxny kai cpa amodeoar: James iy. 12. 

xi, 2 mr@xol evayyediCovrar, Luke vil. 22, cf. Isa, xi. 1: Jamesii.5. 

xi. 19 edixaron U] copia amo TOY epyov avris: : James i iii. iB) 

xi 29 mpavs ei kal ramervos TH Kapdia Kat etpnoere dvadTmavoty: 

James iii. 13, 17. 

xii. 7 e eyvaoxerre : Th éorw "EXeos OéXo@ kal ov dvoiay, ovK ap kaTe- 
LoaTe TOUS dvattious, Luke vi. 37: James ii. 13, v. 6. 

xi. 32 dpeOnoeras air: James v. 15. , a 
cul i, 34 TOS dvvac de dyada Nadety movnpor dvres; see above on 
16: James iii. 10. : 
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*xil. 36 wav pjpa dpyov...amodSaaovely TEpl avTOD AdYyOM.W€K 
yap Tov Ad6yov cov SikatwOnon Kal Ek TOY AdYwY ocv KaTa- 
OtxacOnon, xv. 11 TO e€xwopevdpevoyv é€xk TOU oTdpaTros TOTO 
kotvot Tov avOpamoyv;: James iii. 1, 2,1. 19. 

Xll. 89 yeved potyadis, xvi. 4, Mark viii. 38: James iv. 3. 

xiii. 3—23, Parable of the Sower, see Luke viii. below. 

xlil. 6 nAlov dvareiNayvtos éxavpaticOn kal......eEnpaven: 
James i. 11. 

xiv. 30 odvydmuore eis TL | Bloracas ; xvii. 20: James i, 6—8. 

xv. 13 raca hureia iv ok epitevsey 6 maTHp pov...expiCwOnoerat : 
James i. 21. 

*xyill. 4 6oTes TaTetvooeEt EavTOY os TO maidioy TovTo outds éorur 
6 uelCov ev rH Bacvreia, Box 25—27, XXill. 12 doris tore Eéavrdoy Tame- 
voOnoerat kal doTls TaTeWwaoer EavToY iYobhoerat, Mark ix. 35, Luke xiv. 11, 
ix, 48, Xxii. 26 6 peiCov ev ipiv yweoIo ws 6 vedrepos kal 6 nyotvpevos ws 6 Buaxo- 
vav : James i, 3, 10, iv. 10. 

XX1. 21 edy €ynre mor Kal pon) BuaxpiOnre, ef. Mark xi. 23: James i. 6, ii. 4. 

xxiv. 8, 27, 37, 389 7 mapovoia: James v. 8. 

*xxiv, 33 eyyus €ortiy ert Ovpacs : James v. 8, 9. 

*xxv. 34—46 the sheep and the goats ; James ii. 13, 


Mark— 


vi. 13 jrevhor éhai@ modXovs appoatovs kal é€Oepamevoy, 


XVi. 18 emt dppworovs yeipas emOnoovoty Kal Kaas e£ovow : James v. 14, 

*yii. 1—23 condemnation of ceremonialism: J ames 1.26, 27; 

yp.ank, 28—31 mota é€oriv évtohy 7 porn TaVT OD; drrexptOn 6 oO “Ingovs 
Ort TpPoTn éorly ‘Axove, “Iopan\, Kuptos 6 Geos BOv Kuptos eis éotiv, 


...Oeurépa atvtn “Ayamnoets TOV mANTioY Gov ws ceavTov peiCov 


tovt@y adn evtody ovk éorw, cf. Matt. xxii. 36: James ii. 8—10, 19. 


Luke— 


iv. 25 €kAceia Oy 6 ovpavos ery Tpia kal phvas cE: James v. 7. 

v. 22 Siahoyiopot 1 in bad Sense, Gib Vals Chie 46, 47, xxiv. 38: James ii. 4, 

*vi, 24 ovai tpiv trois eG coe -oval.. ot epmemANamevoe vir, 
oval of yeAavres viv, Ore mevenoete Kai KAaVoeTeE: James li. 6, 
iv. 9, v. 1—5. 

*viii. The parable of the Sower, ver. 8 € emerev cis THY yy THY deyabiy Kal ¢ vev 
émoingey kKapm oy, ver. 11 6 omdpos éortiy 6 Adyos TOU cod, 
ver. 13 pera xapas Séxovrar TOV Adyov kal... ¥ Kaip@ metpagpov 
adpiorayrat, ver. 15 ro d€ ev TH KaAH ya obroé elow otrwes ev Kapdi ] 
dyad dxovcavres TOV Adyov KaTéXovgty kai kaptogop 
Umopovy, ver. 18 Brtémere oy TOS dkovere: James i. 18, 19, Poo: 
Vill. 24, 25 emeriunoey TO avepne kat TO KAVS@vVe,..Kal éyevero "yadhun. 
ev d€ avrois lod 7 mloris Vpov; James i 6. 
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(2) Gospel and Epistles of St. Johni—Though our Epatle does 
not generally show such a close verbal agreement with the Gospel 
of St. John as it does with the Senet Gospels, yet there is 
considerable resemblance in respect to such general ideas as the. 
World, the Truth, the Light, the Glory, the New Birth, the Liberty 
of Christ. No doubt the writings of St. John exhibit, as we 
should expect, a far greater depth of thought and a more advanced 
Christianity than are to be found in our Epistle; but, along with 
this, there is a general harmony and community of ideas, such as 
might naturally result from remembrances of a common teaching, 
or from continued association on the part of the two writers. If 
we come to the conclusion that in some cases this similarity is 
more easily explained by direct borrowing, it seems to me that the 
borrower is in all probability St. John. The richness and fulness 
of expression in such passages as 1 John ii. 15, iii. 9, iii. 17, 21, 
might easily grow out of the brief hints given in the parallels 
of St. James, but it is scarcely conceivable that the latter 
should have deliberately discarded thoughts of such interest 
and value, if he had had them in writing before him. The 
same considerations will apply to. the parallels to our Epistle 


which are to be found in the writings of St. Peter and St, Paul. 


It was easy for the latter, writing from a more advanced standing- 
point, to bring out and to emphasize the more distinctively 
Christian doctrines which were still undeveloped and to some 
extent latent in St. James. That St. James should deliberately 
have gone backwards, when those doctrines had once received 
definite expression, is at any rate less probable. A further con- 
sideration is that, if we allow a connexion between our Epistle and 
those of the other Apostles, it is easier to explain this on the sup- 
position that the latter were acquainted with the manifesto of the - 
President of the Church at Jerusalem, rather than on the supposi- 
tion that he was acquainted with a variety of writings addressed to 


distant Churches. It is to be remembered also that these parallels 


are not confined to the earlier or the more important Epistles of 
St. Paul, and that some of the most striking parallels appear in 
what are thong to be the latest writings in the N. T., viz. the 
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Epistles of St. John, probably composed after the death of St. 
James, and long after the probable date of his Epistle, as deduced 
from other considerations. 


*i, 4 ev aita Con fy kat y Can ny TO Pas Tar dyOporey, Velo my 76 
pas TO adn Oey dy d0 horife: mavta advOpaTroy épxdopevoy eis Tov 
xdopor, cf. ili, 19—21, viii. 12, ete. : James i. 17, 18. 

1.14 6 Adyos éoxnvacey &y ny Kal heanaeln Thy Od€ay avrov: 
James ii. 1. 

*ili. 3 edy py tis yevvn Oy dvabey, ov dStvara Sew Thy Bacielay Tod Ccod, 
ver. 8 ro myevpa Omov Oédet mvei, ver. 13 6 €x TOU ovpavou kataBas, 
i. 18: James i. 17, 18 (P. Ewald considers yevydw and droxvéw to be different 

renderings of the original Aramaic word used by our Lord). 

iii. 31 6 dvobey €pXopevos erava mavrav eotiv: 6 Oy EK THS ys EK 
THS Yyns eoTw kal eK THS IS Aah et: James iii. 15, 17. 

iv. 236 marnp TolovToUS ¢nret TOUS TpoaKuVoOLYTas : James i 1.27. 

Vi. 33 6 dpros Tod Ocod €or 6 KaTaBaivay €k TOV ovVpavod kai Cony 
did0vs To KOTH® : James i. 17 wav dwpnpua rédctov dv@bey ear KataBaivoy amd 
Tov TaTpos TOY porer. 

*vi. 39 rovro €ore Té OéAnpa ToU méprpavrds pe wa was 6 Oewpar 
Toy vidoy Kat TLoTEevar eis avroy éxn Canyv aioveoy, cf. 1. 13, iii. 3foll. : 
James i. 18 Bovhn Geis drrextnorey nas, ver. 12. 

*yi. 63 Ta p nhata a eyo AeAaAnka vp TEDL éorw Kar Con corey, 
ver. 68 prara fans aiwviov exes: James i, 21 d€Eacbe rov eudurov Adyov Tov 
Suvapevoy cca Tas ruyas vuav. 

vii. 19 ovddels e& duadv moet roy vopov: James iv. 11 mors vopov, cf. 
1, 22, 25. 

¥viii, 31, 32 cay peivntre ev TO AOYO TO Eng.. ere Ty adnOevay kal 

h adH Gera ehevdepacet bpas, ef. xiv. 17, xvii. iyi, paieas Bile James i A 
18 drrexinoey nas Ady adnOeias, ver. 25 6 maacbas eis vowov TéAeLoy TOY THS 
éevbepias kal mapapelvas K.T.A. 11, 12. 


ix. 41 ej ruprol nT, ovK ay elxere dpaptriav: viv d€ éyere dre 
BrEropev: 7 ovpy dpapria DMav Méevet: James iv. Wis 

*xill, 17 ef radra otdare, pakdptol eare Cav Tointe aura: 
James i. 25, iv. 17. 

*xiv. 14 édy re airnanre €v T@ (Ovopari HOU, eye TOLNT @, Chaves 
7 éapy penre ev enol Kal Ta pipara pov ev vpty pévn, 6 av OéAnTe 
airnoecOe kat yevnoerae vpty, xvi. 23 foll. : James i. 5, iv. 3. 


a c 


xiv. 17 16 mvetdua ths aAnOelas 6 6 kKdcpos ov Geert habe: Jaines iv. 4, 
ii, 14, 

xiv. 27 eipynyny riv éeunv did@pe vpiv, od} Kabas 6 Kéopos 
Sid@ccuy eyo Sido tpiv: James iii. 13—17, iv. 1 foll. 

xv. 14, 15 dpets piror pov éore edy Toure doa eyw evréANopat k.T.A. : James ii, 23. 

xv. 18, 19 ei ek rod Kdopov fre 6 KOGMOS Gv TO LOtoy Eire Ste Oe Ex 
Tov Kdgpou ovK éaTe, GAN eyo éEcheEdwny Vas ex Tov Kdopov, bua TOVTO 
peoet vpas 6 kdocpos: James iv. 4, li. 4. 


1 Ep. John— 

*1.56 Ocds Pos €orly kal cKoTia OvK €aTLV ey AITO OVOEpia: 
James i. 17. 

ie vevddpeda kal od motodpev THY GAnOerav: James ili. 6 
Wevdecbe kara THs adn Geias. 

*i, 8—10 é€dv cim@pev Ore Gpaptiav ovK €xopev, Eautovs 
mrav@pev «r.A.: James ili, 2 rodAda yap mraiopey aravres, i. 16, 22, 26. 
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*l. 3B—6 6 NEyor Sri Eyvoxa airov Kal ras évrohas avTov p1) 
THpay pevotynséortiv kta. cf. iil. TpndeismAavdro byas' 6 movay 
THY Sikavocvyny Sixacds €or: James iii. U3) is 16. ii. 14—26. 

i. 9—11 6 A€yor ev 7H Hori civae kal rov eoovaen avTov ploy év TH oKOTiA 
éorw kr.d.: James iii. 13—18 (true and false wisdom), i il. 1—4, 15, 16. 

*i1, 15 edy Tes dyang TOV KOO poy, ovkK €oriy n ayarn Tod 
TatTpos éy aire Ore wav 70 ev TH KOTHO, 7 émtOupia THS wapKos 
kal 7) émiBupia T&Y opOapar Kal 7 ddalovia Tov Biov ovK €aruv EK TOV 
marpos: James iv. 4—6, iv, 1, i. 14, 15, iv. 16. 

ii. 18 eo xarn dpa éoriv: James v. 3. 

11. 24 6 JiKovoare amr dpyns év vpiv EveT@: James i, 25. 

*i1, 25 adrn eotly 7) emayyenia Hy airs emnyyetharo piv, Thy Conyray 
al@ytov: James 1.12 Anpraperar tov otédhavoy ris Cwhs nv exnyyeidaro Tots 
ayaréow avrov. 

lil. 8 6 mova Ti dpapriay ek TOU SiaBdrov € cory, els ver. 10: James i Ths Cry tlenGh 

iii. 96 YEYEVYNMEVOS €k Tov Geod dpapriay ov Totel, ore oméppa 
abrov év avTo@ péves, Cf. ii, 29, iv. 7 was 6 dyarap ex Ocov yeyevyyrat, Vv. 1, 
4,18; James i, is, 21. 

Ail. 17 os & av eyn Tov Bio Too Kdo pov kal deopi TOY adedhoy 
abrod Xpétav éxovra Kal kheion Ta omhayxva am avtov Tos qf 
aydann Tov Ocot pévet Ev avTg@; rexvia py ayaTGpev ASy@ adda 
ev €py@ kal. ahn Geia: James ii. ‘'b, ver. 15, 16, 1. 22, 25. 

*iii, 21, 22 eav 7 kapdia fay) KaTaywookn, mappnotay €x oper mpos TOV 
Oedy, Kal 0 é€av ait epey AapBdvoper OTe Tas €vToAaS avToU 


THpovpey, v. 14 é€dy re airopeba kara TO O€Anpa adrov axovet 


7hav: James i. Gils LVgioy) Ve LOe 

iv. 12 dav dyarGpev dddnrovs 6 Ocds vy Hyiv wéver: James ii. 
8, iv. 5. 

iv. 20 dav TLS eimy 6rt dyam@ Tov Ody, kal rov adehpov avTov 
wLon, evorns éotiy, cf. ii, 9 above: James i ii. 16, iii, 9, 10, ii, 1—4. 

V. 16 éav Tus dn TOV aber por avTov dpapravorra dpapriay pr 
apos Odvaroy, aiTrnoet, Kal dooet avTe@ Cony: James v. 15, 19, 20. 

v.19 6 kdapos Gdos €v TS TOPs Ketrat: James iv. 4—7 kdopos... 
duaBoras. 


3 Ep. John— 


ver. 12 Anpytpio pepapripyrat...um0 aris THs adnOeias: James ill. 14 py 
oat Oe kata THs aAnGeias. 


(3) Acts of the Apostles— 


ii. 17 ey Tais éaxarars NMEpats: : James v. 3. 

*X, 20 rropevou ov avrois pn dey dtaxptvdpevos, ef. xi, 12, wn dev dca- 
Kplvayta: Ji ames i. 6 aireitw ey riores pndev dvaxpivopevos. 

xv. 5. rnpety Tov vydpov: only found elsewhere in N. T. in James ii. 10, 
though puddocew vépov and rnpeiv Aédyov or evrodds are common enough. 
_ xv. 18—29, xxi. 20—25, speeches and letter of James. For resemblances 
between these and our Bpistle see above, pp. ili.-v. 
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tians (ii. 12) and from the Acts (xv. 1, 5, 24) that the Judaizing 
opposition to St. Paul at Antioch was encouraged by persons 
who professed to represent the views of the Church of Jerusalem 
and of its President in particular. If there were any epistle 
known to the Syrian Church bearing the name of James, it may 
be taken for granted that this would have been eagerly read by 
Paul when he was about to plead in behalf of the freedom of his 
Gentile converts before the Church of Jerusalem. More particu- 
larly would this be so, if any phrases in the epistle could be 
turned against his own doctrine of justification by faith, by those 
who maintained that Jew and Gentile alike could only be justified 
by the works of the law. It has been justly remarked that the 
words ‘whoever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all’ (James 11. 10) might easily be twisted by 
the Judaizers so as to represent St. James as insisting on the 
observance of the whole Mosaic code; and that it is perhaps this 
misinterpretation which is referred to in the words ‘we have heard 
that certain which went out from us troubled you saying, Ye must 
be circumcised and keep the law, to whom we gave no such com- 
mandment’ (Acts xv. 24).1. On the other hand there is much less 
likelihood of St. Paul’s Epistles, addressed to distant churches and 
dealing so much with personal questions, being brought under the 
notice of St. James. That there is a connexion between the 
epistles of the two men, has been the general belief in the Church 
from the time of Augustine downwards; but this connexion has 
been usually explained on the supposition that James meant 
either directly to controvert Paul’s own teaching, or at any rate to 
put forward considerations which might serve to restrain the ex- 
travagances of his followers. It has been pointed out however by 
the more careful students of our Epistle, such as Neander and 
Bp. Lightfoot, that the argument therein contained on Faith and 
Works has no bearing on St. Paul’s doctrine, its purport being, in 
the words of John Bunyan, to insist that ‘at the Day of Doom, men 
shall be judged according to their fruit. It will not be said then 
Did yow believe? but, Were yow doers or talkers only?’ ‘¥or as 
the body without the soul is but a dead carcase, so saying, if it be 
alone, is but a dead carcase also’—a doctrine which of course is 
common to St. Paul, as to every other writer in the N.T. 


1 Plumptre, p. 40 foll. 
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But it does not follow, as some have maintained, that because: 


our Epistle gives no answer to St. Paul’s argument addressed to the 
Romans, there is therefore no connexion between them. I think 
it is impossible to read carefully the passages given below, without 


feeling that the one writer copied from the other; and that, while: 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul, St. Paul on the contrary 
writes with constant reference to St. James, sometimes borrowing 


phrases or ideas, sometimes introducing a distinction for the 
purpose of avoiding ambiguity, at other times distinctly contro- 


verting his arguments as liable to be misapplied, though conscious. 
all the while of a general agreement in his conclusions. As 


examples of borrowing, sometimes with additions and improve- 
ments, I will only refer here to Rom. ii. 13, 25, v. 3, vii. 238, 


_ xiv. 4, 22. As examples of new distinctions introduced compare 


James il. 24 é& dpywu Stxarodtas avOpwros Kal ovK éx tTicTews 
ovo, with Gal. ii. 16 od dcxarodras dvOpwmos é& epywv vopou, 
éav yn d¢a Tictews “Inood Xpceortov. 


The controversial matter must be dealt with at greater length.. 


The two main points at issue are (1) the necessity of works, 
(2) Abraham’s justification by faith, James had said over and 
over again ‘Faith without works is dead’ (11. 17, 20, 24, 26); his 
meaning being (as is plain from ver. 14, and the illustration of a 
philanthropy which is limited to words (vv. 15, 16), as well as 
from the whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to depreci- 
ate faith, which is with him not less than with St. Paul the very 


_ foundation of the Christian life. (cf. i. 3, 6, 11. 1, v. 15), but to insist 
that faith, like love, is valueless, if it has no effect on the life,. 


but expends itself in words. St. Paul himself does the same in 
1 Thess. i. 3, Gal. v. 6,1 Cor. xiii. 2, Rom. ii. 6—20, and indeed 
throughout his Epistles; but in arguing against his Judaizing 


antagonists, who denied salvation to the Gentiles unless they were 


circumcised and in all other respects performed ‘the works of the 
law, he had maintained that it was impossible for men to be justified 


by these works, and that it was by faith alone that even the Jews. 


cus Abraham guniselt no less than Gentiles, must be Justified. 
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in the book of the law to do them,’ as proving the absolute obedi- 
ence required by the law, Gal. iii. 10, (2) to the confession of the 
Psalmist (xiv. cxliii. 2, cf. Rom. iii. 20, Gal. i, 16) that ‘ by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified,’ and to that of the 
Preacher (vii. 20, cf. Rom. iii. 28) ‘there is not a just man upon 


earth that doeth good and sinneth not.’ If the contrary suppo- 


sition were true; if St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he 
not, with these passages before him, have either attempted to 
meet the arguments, if he dissented; or if he agreed with them 
(as he certainly does in ii, 10, 11 and in iii. 2), would he not 


have avoided the use of phrases such as ywpls Tay Epyav, which 


were liable to be misunderstood alike by the followers and the 
opponents of the Apostle to the Gentiles ? 


St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings promised to Abr ahaw ; 
and all the families of the earth in him, Fhall the covenant made — 


with Abraham and his seed, are anterior to and irrespective of the 
law; that the Scripture expressly attributes to Abraham a 
righteousness, not of works, but of faith, and states generally 
that ‘the just shall live by faith’ To these arguments again 
no reference is made by St. James, except to the familiar quo- 
tation émliatTevoev “ABpaap TO Oecd cal édoylcOn aiT@ éls 
ixarocvyny (James ii. 21, 22), which was probably in common 
use among the Jews to prove that orthodoxy of doctrine sufficed 
for salto: Such an application of the text St. James meets by 
pointing out that Abraham’s faith proved itself by action, when 
he offered Isaac on the altar: if he had not acted thus, he would 
not have been accounted righteous, or called the Friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals with this statement, 
to which he apuieed: refers in Rom. iv. 2. St. James had said 
’ABpadp 6 ratip Huav ove e& epywv édixaroOn; St. Paul replies 
i yap ABaap é& épyav édixarw6On, éxer xavynpa, but this, as he 


_ shows, is inconsistent with the phrase reckoned for righteousness,’ 


which, like the similar phrase in Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, implies an act of 


grace on the part of God, not a , strict legal obligation ch 


‘ 


a Se 


cel 
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righteousness (€eSvvaudéOn tH mister Sods So£av TO Oc@ cal 
mrnpopopnGels Ste 6 émyyyeAtas Suvatos éotw Kal Tooat. Soo 
éeNoylaOn avT@ eis Stxatoavyny). Nor is he content 
to leave to the Jews the exclusive boast in the fatherhood of 
Abraham (James ii. 21): all who inherit Abraham’s faith are sons: 
of Abraham (Gal. iii. 7, Rom. iv. 12). All this is most apposite in 
reference to the argument of St. James and the use which might be 
made of it by Judaizers; but put the case the other way, suppose 
St. James to have written after St. Paul; and how inconceivable 
is it that he should have made no attempt to guard his position 
against such an extremely formidable attack! Again if St. James. 
was really opposed to St. Paul and desired to maintain that man 
was saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of Moses, 
which was incumbent alike on Gentile and on Jew, why has he 
never uttered a syllable on the subject, but confined himself to the 
task of proving that a faith which bears no fruits is a dead faith ? 
As I am on the subject of faith it may be convenient to mention. 
here that the treatment of this subject in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is such as to suggest that the writer was acquainted with 
our Epistle, as well as with the Epistle to the Romans. The language 
of St. James was liable to be misunderstood because he does not. 
state distinctly what he means by ‘faith.’ In the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Hebrews the author begins with a definition of faith 
and illustrates its power by a long series of examples. In ver. 6 he 
explains why it is impossible to please God without faith. In 
_ vi. 15 Abraham is said to have obtained the promise through his 
patience (waxpoOupjoas): in xi. 8 his faith is evinced by his 
obedience to the call to leave his own country and go he knew 
not where; in ver. 9 by his living as a stranger in the land of 
promise awaiting the establishment of the City of God. In ver. 11 
faith is said to have enabled Sarah to conceive when she was past 
age. In ver. 17 it is pointed out that the offering up of Isaac by 
- Abraham flowed naturally from his faith, that He who had given 
the promise ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called’ was able even to 
raise him from the dead. In vv. 13-16 it is said of the patriarchs 
Umar that they died in faith not ee? hon yed the Pag 
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all the noble deeds of the ancient worthies, Thus, though it may 
be true to say with St. James ‘that Rahab was justified by works,’ 
yet it is a higher and deeper truth to say that she was saved by 
faith, since her works were only the natural outcome and fruit of 
her faith. Compare Spitta pp. 202-225. 


1 Thessalonians (A.D. 52)'— 


v. 23 6 Ocos...dyidoat Ypads GLoTEeXETS, Kai OMOKANPOY thar TO TVEDpA 
Kal 7 Wuyi kal TO cpa dpepatas éy TH Tapovcia tod Kvpiov 
ypav Incood Xptorod typyGein: Jamesi. 4 7 dé vroporn epyov reeoy 
€xéro@ iva Hre TéeAELor Kal OAdKANpoL, Cf: ili. 15, v. 8, Ui. 1, 1. 27. 


1 Corintiians (Spring of A.D. 57)?— 


*1, 27 ra popa Tov Kooporv e&eXe€EaTo 6 Geds Wa karacxvyn Tovs 
coovs, kal Ta aobevn Tov Kdcpou iva KaTacXiyy Ta icyxUpa...omes py KaVvXnONTAL 
maca oapé éveriov Tov Ocod: James li. 5 ovX 6 Geds CEeAEEaTO TOVS 
TTO@XOVS TO KOTPHM TrOVGioOVSeY TicgTEl, 1. 9,10 kavxydcOe Se 6 
adedkpos 6 taTmetvos ev TH UWeEt avTod, 6 S€ mAovauos ev TH TamEwwooer 
avrod. 

ii. 9 a dpOadpos ovk cidev...6ca WTOipageyv 6 Oeds Tots dyaT aor 
avrov: Jamesi. 12, 11. 5. 

*i1. 14 puxeKds d€ dOpaemos ov S€XETaALTA TOD TVEVMAaTOS TOU CEod, 
popia yap aire éoriv: James iii, 15 ot« gorw aitn 7 copia dvwbev Katepyopéry 
GANG eriyevos, PuxiKy, Sapoviadns. 

*iii. 18 pndets €avroyv éEamwardra el tis Soke coos eivat ev 
vpiv, popods yevérba, cf. Gal. vi. 3 ei yap doxei Tus civai ri, pyndey dy, 
éavtoyv ppevarara: James i. 26 et ris doxet Opnokds eivar py xaAwaywyav 
yhéooay aX araréy Kapdiay EavTod k.T.A. 

vi. 9, xv. 33, cf. Gal. vi. 7, ux) wAavaode: James i, 16 px mAavacbe (nowhere 
else in N. T.). 

xiii. 12 BAérroper 80 eodrrpov, cf. Cor. iil. 18 trav do€av Kupiov karomrpitspe- 
vou: James 1. 23 év éodnTpo. 

xiv. 33 (in reference to disorderly meetings) od ydp €or axaractacias 6 beds, 
ANG eipnyns: James ili. 16,17 drov Cjdos kal éepiOia, excl dxaractacia...4 dé 
dvobev copia cipnrixn. 

xv. 35 GAN Epei rus Ids eyeipovra of vexpoi; James ii. 8 GAN epet tis 
Sv miotw exes (the phrase is not uncommon, and is apparently used in 
different senses by St. Paul and by St. James). 


2 Corinthians (Autumn of A.D. 57)— 


iv. 6 6 Geds 6 cinwy "Ek oxdtovs POs dpe, ds ~LapWever rais 
KkapSiats nuev mpos poriopoy ths yrooews: Jamesi. 17 dapnjia rédewov... 
kataBaivoy dro Tov TaTpos TOY hoToy. 

*vi. 7 ev Ady@ addnOecias, ev Svvdper cod, cf. Col. i. 5 eArida iy mponkov- 
gate €v TS ASyY@ THS GANnOELas TOv evayyediov, Eph. i. 13 axovcavtes Tov 
Adyor THs dAnOeias, TO evayyéAtov THs cwrnpias, 2 Tim. li. 15 épOoropodvra 
Tov Adyov Tis adnOeias : James i, 18 BovdnOeis drexinoev nuds Ady adnOeias (the 


1 J take the dates from Lewin’s Fasti Sacrt except in the case of the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Philippians, where I follow Bp. Lightfoot (Gal. pp. 86-—56 and 
Phil. pp. 30—46). 

2 Ramsay gives 55 as the date of 1 Cor., 56 as the date of 2 Cor., and 58 ag the 
date of Galatians (St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 189, 275, 286). 
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phrase occurs nowhere else in N. T. but is found in LXX, Psa. exix. 43 pH 
Tepes ek TOU OTOMATOS jL0U Adyov adnGeias, Gre emt rots Kpimaci wou emndmica, kal 
«pudako Tov yopov oou dia mayros. 

*viil. 2év mohAy Ookipy OAipeas 7 TEpLTTELaTHS Xapas a’toy: 
James 1. 2, 21. 


xii, 20 épis (nAos Oupol eprOiar karadadtal...dkaTagtraciat: 
James ii. 14, 16, iv. 11. 


Galatians (Close of A.D. 57)— 


On the relation between St. Paul and St. James in regard of Justification 
and the example of Abraham, see ii. 15, 16, iii. 6, and compare the remarks at 
the head of this section (4). 

ill. 26 mayres yap viol Geod are Sia THs mlorews ev X. °I., iv. 6 6re b€ eare viot, 
<$aréorethev 6 6 Ocds 7d mvetpa Tod Yiod avrod cis ras. opts Wee Kpagov “ABBa 
6 Ilarnp : James i. 18, iv. 5. 

iv. 22—31 the son "of the bondwoman and the son of the free, Mount Sinai 
and J erusalem | which is above, v. 13 em’ edevOepia exdnOnre, ver. 18 ef mvevpare 
dyeobe ov eore U0 vOpoY : ; James i. 25, ii, 12. 

v.3 deterns cory dhov TOV vd pov Tounoar: : James i 11. 10 doris 6Nov 
TOV vdpoyTnp non mraion O€ ev evi, yeyovey Tavroy Evoxos. 

Waly 7 oapé emOupet kara TOO mvevparos, TO S€ mvedwa Kata THs capKéds, Tatra 
yap adr ous ayrixetrau: J ames iv. 4, 5. 

vi. 9 Td Kadoy TroLovyTes pu) €yKaKGpev’ Kapa yap ie Oepicopev Hi) exAuopLevot 
James v. 7. 


“Romans (A.D. 58)— 


*i, 16, 17 (76 evayyéhtoy) Stvapes Ocod eotey eis ToTHpiay marti TO 
morebovrt...8 Lkaloguy 1 yap O€eod ev ato droKahirrerat, Gi in. 21, 25: 
James i. 21 dé£acbe Tov eupurov Adyor TOY duvdpevor o@oat Tas 
Wuyxas vay, ver. 20 dpyp avdpds Oc0d Stkatogvyny ork épydtera. The 
phrase dix, ©. is taken from Micah vi. 5. 

l.1 @ dvOpone mas 6 Kpivov...ra yap aira mpdooes 6 Kpivey, cf. ix. 
20: James il. 20 & dvOpamTe kevé, iv. i quoted below on xiv. 4. 

~All. 5 Onoavpicers ceauT@ opyiy €v nwéepadpyns: James v.3 eOnoav- 
pioare é€vy €axaTats hpépats, ver. 5 eOpépare ras xapdias ev nuépa 
opayis. Both founded on precedents 1 nin (O48 

Ail. 13 od yap of dkpoarai vopov Sika rapa TH Cea, GXW of Towmrat 
vdpov dixarody Tovrar: James i. 22 yiver be mounrat Adyou kal p71) 
a Kpoara Lp 6 vov, 25 6 de mapakvipas cis vd pov Téhevoy Tov Ts chevOepias... 
oUK akpo ars. “Yevdpevos ahha woehe s €pyov, obros pakaptos, cf. ii. 24, 
iv. 11 wotntns vopov. 

*ii, 17—24 on teachers who do not practise what they teach : James iii. 1, 13 
foll., i. 26, ji 8 foll., on over-eagerness to teach and the dangers of teaching. 

*ii, 25 day ra p aBa arns y 6 pov As 7 Teper op oou dxpoBvoria yeyoven, Ver, 
27: James ii. 11 ef dé od poryevers hovevers de, yéyovas Tap aBa arns v dopo. 

iii, 28 AoyrCdpea Suxavovadar wiores aOparoy xapis pyar vopou: 
James ii. 24, compare remarks at the head of this section (4). 

*iv. 1—5, 16—22. Paul here betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been 

ed as an example of works, and endeavours to show that the word AoyiCopau 
a ans with this: James il. 21—23, 
yy emayyediay Tov Ocovd ov oobiene! 


ef. 
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James i. 2—4 rwacay Xapay nynoacbe o oray metpagpois mT € pla é- 
TNT E.. “YtYOTKOVTES ore TO Sokipeor Dpar THs TioTews Karepyaterat 
Uropovny, ) S€ Um opovy epyoy réeov €xérw iva Hre Tédevor. (Here it is more 
probable that Paul is working up a hint received from James, than that the 
less complete analysis should have been borrowed from the more complete.) 
Cf. also James i i, © Kavxdobe 6 6 ddehpos € ev TO dyper, ver. 5, 9—12, 17. 

Vi. 23 ra yap éyavia ths dwaprias Odvaros, rd dé xapiopa TOU e085 Cor) ai@vios : 
James i. 15. 

¥yii. 23 Pere & e€TEpov vopov év trois pédeoty poo ayTiorp arevdpevor 
TO vou@ TOd vods pov kal aixparwrifoyTa pe TO VOU THs dpaprias T@ OyTL ev Tots 
pereoty pov, Gioia ek sane 110) 2 James i Iv. 1 wobey moNepoe ; ovK evredbev ek TOV 
ndovdy ipav ray otTparevopéevarv ey rots péhegiv Upaov; (Here too 
James is simpler, Paul more developed, ) 

* viii. 7 10 ppovnpa THS TapKos éxOpa eis Gedy, 0) yap vop“~@rov Oeod 
ovxX UmordggeTat: James iv. 4 7 mudd ta Too KOo mov €xOpa rov 
Ocot é oriv, ver. Tvmordadynte TO 99, dyriornte de TQ diaBorg. 

*yili, 21 airy KTiows éhevdepabiigerat.. -€is rhvérevdepd ay THs ddEns TOV 
Tékvov Tov Oeod, Ver. 23 GANA Kal avrol THV an apxy vy Tou mvevparos EXOVTES... 
aorevdopev viobeciay ) dmrexdexduevor, xi. 16 «i 7), ama px? dyia Kal 7) Pvpapa : 
James i, 18 dmekingoeyv npas.. cis TO elvat 7pas amapyyy Twa Tay 
avrod KTtopaToy, ver. 25 vdpos €XevOepias. (Paul works up the hint 
of St. James into a far more elaborate conception.) 

x. 3 ayvoovvtes a) vy Tov Gceo0d Stkatocvyny kai rv idtav Cyrovvres oTH- 
cau: see above on 1. 16, 17. 

aie Wy ike} karanavxaoOar: : James ii. 13, iii. 14, 

xii. 14 evdoyetre kal B). karapaoe ; James i ii, 10. 

*xili, 3 OéNet s be Py) poBetc ba ; 3 70 dyaOoy rote: James ii. 20 OéXeus Se 
yravar; “ABpaap ovk €& @ épyov educaren 5 ; 

xiii, 12 dwmo@apeOa Ta Epya rot okorouvs, evdvoapeba Ta Oma rou 
pords : James i. 21 dmodépevot maoay pumaplav kat meptaceiar 
Kakias...0€ a oc € TOV eupuroy Aoyoy Tov Suvdpevoy coca Tas Wuxas 0 dpav. 

*xiv.4 od tls ef 6 Kply@y GAAOrptov olKérqy 5 T@ idio KUpl@ ornket 
i) mimes, cf. ii: 1 and 1 Cor. iv. 3—5 6 dvakxpivap pe Kuptos corey, 
OaTE pur) mpo Karpod Te kpivere: : James iv. 11 eis €aoriv vopobérns kai 
Kpitns, ov O€ Tis €t,6 Kpiv@rvToOy TANGioOn; (Iti is hardly conceivable 
that a later writer could lose the point of dAAédrpiov oikérny and ro idie Kupl@, 
though these are natural improvements to make, if the simpler form is the 
older.) 

*xiv. 22, 23 ad miorey EXELSS kata gavurov éye...6 dé dtakpiydpevos, 
ey payi, karakeKpirat, OTL OUK ék TLOTEWS : : James ii. 18 od wiortey ~ Xets 
Kdy@ épya exo, 1.16 aireir@ év wiotrer pndev Staxpivdpervos, 6 yap 
Suaxpivopevos core KAVO@re Oaddoons. 


Philippians (A.D. 62)— 
vb Ja memAnpopevor kapmov dixacogvyys: see on Heb. xii. 11. 


iii. 9 TV éx Gcov Sixarooduny : see on Rom..i. 16. 
iv.66 Kvptos éyyus: James v. 8. 


Colossians (A.D. 63)— 


ii. 4 Wa py tis maparoyianrar tpas év mavodoyia: James i. 22 mapa- 
Aoytodpevot EauTovs. 

iil. 8 puri bé dr éOea Oe kal ipeis Ta mavra, Opy7v, Oupov, Kakiav, BLao- 
pynpiay; see on Eph. iv, 22. 

lii, 12 evdtoarbe...rametvoppoavyny, mpavtTnra, pakpobvypiar: 
James i .21, iv. 10, v. 7: 


a 
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Ephesians (a.D 63)— 


1. 5 mpoopioas nuas eis viobeciar.. “Kara Tiby evdokiav Tov Oedn- 
patos avrov: James i. 18 Boudnéeis dmekiynoey npas. 

i, 13 roy Adyov THS ddnbeias, see on 2 Cor. vi. 7. 

*iy. 13, 14 péxpe karavTno@per of maVTES... eis dvdpa réhevov.. va pnkere 
dpuev vnrreot, chudavicdpevor kal Tmepipepopevor mavTt dvép@ TNs 
Ocdackadias: Jamesi. 4 iva ire TéAeELoL Kai OAbKANpoL ev pydevt ewd- 
pevot, ver. 6 6 dcakpsvdpervos € €oukev KAVOwvE Oartdoons dveptCo- 
fév@ kal percCopéve, (St. Paul’s is the more finished : his metaphor 
seems built upon the simile in St. James. ). 

iv. 22—25 dmodéabae Upas kata THY mporépay dvactpopyy Tov 
manaudy dyOpomov TOY pderpomevoy kara Tas émOupias THs am a- 
TTS; dvaveod c6at &€ TO myevpare Tov vdos Upay Kat evdvoacbat Tov kawvov 
dOporoy roy Kara Gedy Kricbérra...e év dotdrntt THS GAnOeias. Atd adto- 
O€pevor 7d Weddos K.7.A. ef. 1 Pet. ii. 1: Jamesi. 21, 15, 26, 18. 

iv. 30, 31 pn Avmeire TO myetpa TO dywov Tod Geot, eva eobp ayioOnre... maga 
mekpia Kal Gupos kat Opy Kal kpavyi) Kal GOES Ae sibire ad’ vpev 
oy mdon Kakia: James iy. 5, lii. 14, i. 20, il. 


Epistle to Titus (A.D, 64)— | 


lll. 2 pndéva Braognpeiy, dpdxous etvay, eMLELKELS, TATaY Ep- 
Seckvupévovs mpavrnra, ver. 3 nue Yap OTe... anevdeis, Thay ope 
vot, Sovdevoytes émvOupiacs kal ndovats motkidats ev Kakia Kal: 
posve dudyovres, ver. 8 iva pporri<eauy Kah@v €pyev mpoioracda ol memo 
TevKdres Cea : James i iii. 13 deédrw ex THs Kans dvactpopis Ta épya 
avrod ev TpavTnre copias, ver. 17 7 Be dvobev copia...dyyn, eipnvekn, 
é€mveckns, evmetOns, ct. i, 21, iv. 1. 


First Hpistle to Timothy (A.D. 64)— 


7 OéXovres ecivat vopodsddoxkador: James iii, 1 py roAXAot 
icon a. yiveo Ge. 
ty, 22 ceavrov dyvov TH pes, vi. 14 TNpHoal oe THY evTON Go mLAOV: 
James i. 27 Gometdov éauroy THpety do Tov Kéapov. ; 
yi 17 rots mAovciots €y TO voy aidve TapayyeddeE uh dpnro- 
Ppovety pnde namwtkévat emi TAoVTOV GOnACTHTL..TAOVTELY eV 
€pyots kadots: James i. 10, ii. 5, ili. 13. 


~ Second Epistle to Timothy (A.D. 66)— 


(e 


ue 9 ev @ kakoTw add BEXpE degpav as Kakoupyos, ver. 3 ovyKkakondabn- 
cov ds Kadds orpariarns “Incod Xpiorov, iv. 5 od de unde ev Tacw, KakoT da On- 


gov: James v. 13 kakorrabel rus ev Uuiv; mpocevxéaOa, Ver. 10. dmddevyya AdBere 
THs | kaxoradias Tous mpopnras. 


ii. 12 miards 6 Aéyos...€4 Umomevoper, kal cup Bagided cope, ef. iv. 
hes. James i, 12 pakdptos ds UTOomeveEt metpac pov Ore Sdnepos yevo- 
pevos s Ahpperas Tov otéphavoy tis Cons by emnyyeidaro Tols dyaraow 
Probably St. Paul quotes from an early hymn founded on the same 
{ ov as the verse of Pe James.) : 
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*iv. 7, 8 rov dydva nyovcpat...doimoy amroKetTal pot 6 THs OiKatoovvns oT € Pp a- 
vos dy dmodacet pot 6 Kiptos...6 Sikatos KpiTns, ov povoy O€ Epot 
adda kal TaoLy Tots nyamnkKoce Thy emupdveray avrod: James i. 12, see 
above on ii. 12 muards 6 Aéyos. 


(5) Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude— 


I think no unprejudiced reader can doubt that the resemblances 
between the Epistle of St. James and the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
the recurrence in them of the same words and phrases, and their 
common quotations from the O.T., are such as to prove conclusively 
that the one borrowed from the other. Nor can there be much 
doubt as to which of the two was the borrower, if we observe how, 
in almost every case, the common thought finds fuller expression 
in St. Peter. Thus both Epistles are addressed to the Diaspora, 
but in St, Peter we have the distinctive touch é«dextois mapeme- 
dnpwots Stactropas. St. James addresses the Twelve Tribes of the 
Diaspora without limitation; but his letter, as I have argued in 
the chapter on the Persons Addressed, would probably be circulated 
mainly among the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion; while St. Peter, 
writing, as I imagine, during the imprisonment of St. Paul at 
Rome to the Jews of Asia Minor, with the view of removing their 
prejudices against his teaching, took the Epistle of St. James as 
his model, but. ingrafted upon it the more advanced Christian 
doctrine which he shared with St. Paul. If we accept the genuine- 
ness of the Second Epistle, we shall find an interesting parallel in 
the close relation between it and the Epistle of St. Jude. These 
however are of course matters of more or less uncertainty. But 
the close connexion between James 1. 2 and 1 Pet. i. 6, 7 is proved 
beyond all doubt by the recurrence in both of the phrases srovxi- 
Rows metpacpois and TO doxiurov bwav THs micTews With its un- 
usual order of words. Assuming then, as we must, that one copied 
from the other, we find the trial of faith illustrated in St. Peter (as 
in Psa. lxvi. 10, Prov. xvii. 8, Job xxiii. 10, Zech. xiii. 9, Mal. iui. 3) 
by the trying of the precious metals in the fire: we find also the 
addition, drdyov apt, ef Séov, NuTNOEvTes, which looks as if it were 
intended to soften down the uncompromising Stoicism of St. 
James’ tacav yapav jyjxoacbe. Again comparing James i. 18 
and 1 Pet. i. 23, we find the bare ‘begat he us with the word of 
truth’ of the former expanded into ‘having been begotten again 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of 
God which liveth and abideth.’ So in 1 Pet. ii, 1, 2, the simpler 
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expression of James (i, 21) ‘Wherefore putting away all filthiness 
and overflowing of malice, receive with meekness the implanted 
word which is able to save your souls’ is elaborated into ‘ Putting 
away therefore all malice and all guile and hypocrisies and 
envies and all evil speakings, as newborn babes long for the 


spiritual (Aoyexov) milk which is without guile, that ye may grow 


thereby unto salvation.’ Compare also James 1. 12 with 1 Pet. v. 4 
where ‘the crown of life’ becomes ‘the crown of glory which fadeth 
not away’; James iv. 10 with 1. Pet. v. 6, where ‘Humble your- 
selves in the sight of God and he shall exalt you’ becomes 
‘Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God that he may 
exalt you in due time. In the immediate context the simple 
‘ Resist the devil’ of James, becomes ‘ Your adversary the devil as 
a roaring lion walketh about seeking whom he may devour; whom 


resist stedfast in the faith’ in Peter. The most important 


changes are those in which the tone of the New Testament is sub- 
stituted for that of the Old, as in 1 Pet. i. 21, where Christ is set 


_ before us as our example of patient suffering, in contrast with 


James v. 10, where the example of the prophets is appealed to, 


Perhaps under this head may be mentioned the change from ornpi- 


Eate Tas xapdias, in James v.9,to 0 Oeds adtos ornpiEer in 1 Pet. 
v.10; and the employment of the emphatic wpo 7avtwy to enforce 
the exhortation to brotherly love in 1 Pet. iv. 8, instead of the 
exhortation to abstain from swearing in James v. 12. 

There is a curious difference between the use made of quotations 
from the Old Testament in the two Epistles. St. James seldom 


quotes exactly. We can see by his phraseology that he/has some 


passage of the Old Testament in his mind, but he uses it freely 
to colour his language, applying it to his own immediate purpose 


without any scrupulous reference to its original context. It is this 


laxity of quotation which causes the difficulty in James iv. 4-6 and 
presents what is probably an ‘unwritten word’ of Christ under 
two forms in i. 12 and ii. 5. If we turn to the quotations which 
are common to him and to St. Peter, we often find the inexact and 


_ careless reminiscences of the former corrected and supplemented 


in the me 


Thus there can 1 be little oe that when Bt James 
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Soxiaverar év Kaplv@ apyupos Kat xpuads, oUTwS éxEKTAal Kap- 
dat mapa Kupi@, and accordingly we find St. Peter supplying 
these words (Soxiusov) moduTimdtepov ypvaiov Tod amohupevou 
dua mupos dé Soxtmafowéevov. Another quotation appears in James 
i. 10, 11 (let the rich man boast in his humiliation) 671 wc Anédoc 
yOptouv waperevoeTau avéTetrey yap O HALos ody TO Kavowve Kal 
éEnpavev Tov XOpToyv xal TO dNO0C avdTod ézZémecen Kal 4 
EUTpPETELA TOU TpoTw@TOV AUTOD aT@XETO* OUTS Kal O TAOVEGLOS 
év Tais mopelats avTod wapavOyncetar. This is evidently taken 
mainly from Isa. xl. 6,7, where the perishing nature of man is 
contrasted with the imperishableness of God’s Word. St. James, 
it will be seen, confines himself to the former branch of the com- 
parison, limiting it indeed to the case of the rich man, and makes 
no mention here of the Word. But in 1 Pet. i, 23 the new life 
communicated by the living and abiding Word of God, which St. 
James treats of in another part of his Epistle, is the subject of the 
discourse (avaryeyevynuévot...dua Noyou CavTos Ocovd Kal pévovTos) ; 
this is then proved by the quotation, given almost literally from 
Tsaiah, as follows: dsote T&ca odp2 ws ydptoc Kal Th6a AdZa adTHS 
@c ANO0C yOpToy’ €ZHPpANOH O ydpTOC KAI TO ANOOC EZETIEGEN’ TO AE 
prima Kupiouv ménei eic TON aidna, the only changes being the in- 
sertion of the first @s, the substitution of adrfs for ANOpamoy and 
of Kupiov for toy Ocoy man. In the passage of St. James we 
observe the intermingling of another quotation from the Book of 
Jonah iv.8 éyévero Ewa TH avaTtetrnat TOV HrALOV Kab 
mpocéta&ev 6 Meds mvev matt KAVGoVE. 

In the difficult passage James iv. 4-6 (‘whosoever would be a 
friend of the world becomes thereby an enemy of God. Or think 
ye that the Scripture saith without meaning, Jealously yearneth the 
Spirit which he hath implanted in you? But he giveth more 
grace: wherefore he saith’) 6 @eds brrepypdvois avtiTdooeTat Ta- 
mewwots dé didwaww yap, the concluding Greek words are exactly 
the same as in 1 Pet. v. 5, being taken literally from the LXX. of 
Prov. iii. 34, except that this latter has Kvpvos for 6 @eds. The 
context’ however in which they occur differs much in the two 
Epistles. St. Peter uses them to enforce the duty of humility in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men, ‘ Ye younger be subject unto 
the elder: yea all of you gird yourselves with humility for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hwmble, which is probably 
the original application in the Proverbs ; but St. James, as we have 


ee 
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seen, seems to make ‘the proud’ equivalent to ‘the friends of the 
world, and the ‘humble’ to be those who submit themselves to 
God. ‘ 

The last quotation is that from the Hebrew (not the LXX.) of 
Prov. x. 12, ‘Hatred stirreth up strife, but love covereth all sins, 
which we find in James v. 20 and 1 Pet. iv. 8; but here again the 
former simply makes use of a familiar phrase without regard tothe 
bearing of the context, applying it to the conversion of the erring 
6 ériatpépas duapTwror é€x TAaVNS 0600 avToOD ... KaNUWeEL 
mrARO05 awaptiayv, while St. Peter keeps to the originai 
application, 7po mdvrwy THY eis EavTods ayarny éxTevh exovTes, 
OTL AYATN KANUTTEL TAHOOS AMapTLor. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how these facts confirm the 
general evidence as to the priority of our Epistle to that of St. 
Peter. The language of a Christian writer, in the first century 
even more than in the nineteenth, was inevitably coloured by his 
study of the O.T. This fully accounts for the Scriptural quotations 
and allusions in St. James. It is again perfectly natural that a 
contemporary of St. James, reviewing his Epistle in order to adapt 

| it for a special class of readers, should, it may be even uncon- 
sciously, correct the references to the O.T., sometimes by supplying 
points which had been overlooked, as in speaking of the trial of 
faith, sometimes by applying them with more exactness, as in 
regard to the simile of the fading flower. But surely the converse 
supposition is most improbable, that the later writer should 
deliberately misquote and misapply passages which were correctly 
- given in his authority! [Compare what is said in answer to 
Briickner on this point in ch. vii., and Spitta pp. 183-202.] 


¥i, 1 ékXextois maperOnpors Suaamopas: James i. 1 rats dadexa dvdrais 
Tats evita Siac ropa. 

*i, 3 6 KaTa TO TOA avTod éReos avayevyn cas npeaGs eis edmida (@oar.. .els 
«ynpovopiar apOaprov kal dpiavtov: James i. 18 BovdnBels amekdnoev 
npas Aéy@ aAnOeias, ver. 27 Opnokeia kaOapa kal dpwiavrTos, il. 5 KANpove- 
tHs Bactdeias. 

Ev ayarhiaa be, oXtyov d dpte...AumnOevres € v morkidors Tetpac- 
i TO Sokipeov bpay THS TLOTEDS., .eupeOn eis Erawov, Veracso 
yadnr are xapa avekhaAnro.. -KOpECOpevOoL TO rénos er bosoms oo TN 
vA 6 v, iv. 13 Kad Koweveire Tots ToD Xpux u6 | 

1 te ths Oo&ns abrod xapnre da 
cage... .oray me epee LO 
fk 
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*i, 12 cis & émibupoiow mapaki’wac: James i. 25 6 mrapaxiwas eis 
vd Mov. 

i. 13 616 dvalocdpuevor ras dogvas, see below ii. 1: James i. 21 61d dro Oe- 
Bene (both follow a reference to the preaching of the Gospel). 

17 rov arpocamohnpntas Kpivova : James il. 1 py ev tpocamro- 
x pyle tats exeTe my mioTw TOU Kupiov Ov. 

i, 19 TLMiO aipate os Guvod...dgomihov: James i. 27 &domudov Eavrov 
Type, V. 7 Tiptoy Kaprov. 

1.22 ras PuxasnyviKdreseé ev Th bmako7 Ts dhnOeias cis pradedpiay 
dvuToKplrov: James iv. 8 dyvioate kapdias, 1. 18 Adym aAnOeias, 
ii. 17 7 cvobev copia...peoT? éhéous...dvum dKpLTos. 

*j, 23 ava YEVEvYNpEevot ovk €k omopas poapras aN apOdprov bua 
Adyouv C@vros Geod kal pevovtos, Sidte mara oapé os xoptos kal raca Sofa 
aiTis &s dvdos xX dptov eEnpdavdnoxdptos kal TO dvOos efémecer, 
To Oe pjua Kupiou pever: James i, 18 (cf. above on ver. 3), i. 10 (6 mAovatos) as 
avOos xoprov mapedevoetat, avérerhev yap 6 HAuos Kal EEN pavev TOV XOpTOV 
kalto advOos avrovd e€€rmecey. 

*ii, 1 dmoOépevoe ody Tacav kakiay kai ravta Oddov kal DT OKpPLoLY 
kal PO dvovs kal macas KaTaAaALas os GpTiyévynta Bpedhy TO Aoye- 
KOv...ydka eTimoOnaate iva ev avrTe avéndnre eis ToTnplav 
(resumes i. 13), ef. iii. 21 wapkos drrdbeous pvmov: James i. 18 dmexinoey nas, 
21 800 dmodépevot macav pumapiav kal Tepioceiay KaKias EV mpavTnre 
dé€Eacbe rov Eupghvtov Adyov rovdvuvdpevoy cHoat Tas puyas, 


iii, 14. 17, iv. 11. 

*ii. 11 rrapaKans...dréxeoOau Tv capkiKay EwLOvpLOY aiTives OT pa- 
TEVO vTat Kara THs Woxns : James iv. 1 wodev TONEHOL...00K § evredOev ek TOV 
ndovar t tpav TOY TT paTEevopEevar €v TOUS peheouy par j 

*ii. 12 THY dvagrtpopyy t Upov Exovres Kadi t iva...€K Tay KaX@p € epyav 
emomrevovres So€dowor Tov Gedy, cf. iil. 2r7yvev PoBo dyviy a ivaotpooy Ns 
16 ryy dyaOny ev Xpuorge dvaotpopny: : James lii. 13 deiEar@ ex THs KaATS 
dvactpopis Ta €pya avrov ev mpavrnrt copias. 

li, 15 Os ehevOepor...ddhn os Geod SodvAot: James i. 25, 11. 12 vdpos 
ehevdepias, i 1,1 @e0d SodXos. 

ii, 18 broracodpevor tis Seondrats, meu, T Umoraga6pevat Tois avOpa- 
ow, see below v. 5: James iv. 7 bmoraynre T@ OeQ. 

i. 20, 21 ef dyaBorovobyres kal marxovTes vTOM evet Te, rotro Xapus mapa Oe" 
cis Toro yap exhnOnre, dre Kal Xpioros mabey vTEp vpdr, dpiy Jrrohwpmdveov 
Uroypapper : James v. 10, 11 vmddevypa AdBere THs kakorraias Kat THs pakpobv- 
pias Tovs mpopyras...idov paeaptoges rovs viropelvayras, Cf. i. 12. 

ll. 25 rAav@pevot ewmectpapnre: : James v.19 édv tis ev tulv TAavNnO™ 
---kal éemiatpeyy Tes autor. 

itty, 5} peta mpavTnros, ef. ver. 4: Jamesi. 21 év TpauTnte. 

iv. 7 wayray TO rédos7 Pyyexev: capporncare ouv : James v.8 ornpigare 
Tas kap6ias, 6m ) Tapovoia Tov Kupiov wyyekey, ver. 3 €v EcxXaTats 

eéepacs, 

*iv. 8 wpo TdavTay my eis Eavtovs dyamny eKTEVI) exovres, ore ayarn kKaAvr- 
TEL mij dos dpaptrav: James v. 12 m po mdayT @v pay opvvere, Ver. 20 ywo- 
oKete Ste 6 emoarpevas dpaprohov...cahv pet mA Gos dpaptiay. Cf. the 
original Prov. x. 12 ‘love covereth all sins,’ where the LXX. has mavras rods 
pay Gopeveicotyrds kahvmret. 

iv. 14 ro rs d6éns Kal TO ToD Geod mvedwa: James il. 1 rHv riotw “Inood 
Xpurrod Tod Kuplov HOD, 7 s 66 1) S. 

iy. 12, 13 pay Sevilerbe TH+. TUpOTEr mpos Tetpag pov jpiv ywopevn...dAAG 
Xaipete wa kai ev 7H dmroxahiwer rHs Odéns aitod Xapyre dyadhiapevor: see 
above on i. 6. 
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iv. 16 ef os Xpioriavis (racye)...d0€alérw roy Ocdy ev TE Ovdpare 
Tovr@: Jamesii. 7 rdKaddv dvoparo emikrAnber ef bpas. 

¥v. 4 kowtetade tov dpapadvrivoy tis dSd&s ote havoy, cf. i, 3: 
James i. 12 Anpyerar Tov oréghavoy ths Cas. 

*y, 5, 6 veorepo tbrordynre mpecBurépos: mdvres SE GAAHAOLS THY 
Tamewoppoovyny éyxouBaoacbe, drt 6 Ocds Umepnpdvors avritdoocetat 
Tametvois d€ didwoty xadptyv. TaTELvoOnTE OY UTS THY KpaTaLay 
X€iparod Ocoviva ipas ipaon ev Katpd, ver. 8 ypyyopnaare: 6 dvridixos 
tpav OtdBoXos...repimaret (yr@y katamiciy: @ avTLOTHTE oTEpEdt ev TH Tic- 
rec: James iv. 6, 7 dd Neyer ‘O Geds tmepnddvots dvrirdocerat, Taret- 
vois 0€ didwaty xdpiyv tmordynre otv TH GEG, adrtiatyre OE TH 
dtaBorao, ver. 10 rameirv@Onre Evariov Kupiov kai vpacet vpas, 
v. 16 e€ouodoyeicbe ody GNATAOLS Tas duaprias Kai edyerbe Urep GAH», after 
bidding the sick to send for the elders to pray over them in ver. 14. I cannot 
but think that there is remarkable similarity in the extension of theinjunction, ~ 
that the elders should pray for the people and hear their confession (as is 
implied in ver. 14), to the mutual prayer and confession of ver. 16, and the 
extension in St, Peter from submission of the younger to the elder to mutual 
submission. 

v.10 6 Gcds...dXiyov raOdvras avros...ctnpi€er: James Vv. 9 pakpo- 
Oupnoarte kal we, ornpléate Tas KapOias. 


2 Peter— 


1. lL riorw év Sexatogvyvy Tov Geod nuav: James i. 20 duxarocvyny 
Oecov. 

1. 1Zéotrnprypévovs ey TH rapovon adybcia: James y. 10. 

i. 16 rapovoiay, cf. tii. 4,12: James v. 8. 

i. 17 v6 THs peyadomperrods Sd Ens: James ii. 1. R 

ii. 2 80 ovs 7 680s THS GXnOeias BracdyunOnoera, ver. 15 Karadelrovres 
evdciav dddv émhavnOnoav: James v. 19, 20. : 

- ii. 7d mwoderypa peddcvrav: James v. 10. 

*ii. 13, 14 Hdovny ipyoupevor thy ev hucpa TpvPHy, omiror kal pSpos evt pv- 
Pavres ev rais ardras...dpOarpovs exovtes weaTovs porxadidos...dede d- 
Covres wuxas dornpikrovs : James v. 5, i. 14. 27, iv. 4, iii, 17. 

iii, 38 éw écydtov Tay Hpeparv...cata Tas idias EmcOuvpias avtav 
mopevopevor: James v. 3, i, 14. 3 

lii. 14 omovddcate Gomtdor...cvpeOnvar év eipnyn: James i. 27, ill. 18, 


Jude— 
a 1 "Incod Xptorod SotAos: James i. 1. 


9 Staxptvopervos, cf. ver. 22: James i. 6. 
19 wuyxeKoi: James iii. 15. 


(6) Epistle to the Hebrews— 


— 
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to be a ground for rejoicing but for grief, nevertheless afterwards ’ 
—it has the effect St. James ascribes to it—‘it produces the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness.’ It may be added that the evils of 
the Jewish Church are more developed, and the threatened judg- 
ments more imminent, in this Epistle than in St. James; that 
persecutions are referred to as matters of the past (x. 82-34), and 
that in xiii. 7 many have seen an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. James himself. Cf. Spitta 226-228. ; 


1.3 ay dmavyarpa THS doéns: James i. 1. : 
i. 4 Kara ry avroo ernow, x. 10 &v @ OeAnware Hyracpévor eopév : James 1. 18 
BovAnGeis a amekUnoey Las. 


i. 10 dca maOnpar ov Tededoat, cf. v. 8, 13, 14, vi. 1: James i, 4 7 d€ varopov7 
epryov Téhevoy € EXETO wa ATE TENELOL. 


lil. 6 eay TO Kavxn pa THS éAmldos kardcxopey: Jamesi. 9kavxydodo 
be 6 GEAPOs..€ yr @ Ue avrod. 

iv. 11 &v ro airo dmodelypart Ths ameelas, Vill. 5 Umdderypa Tov 
emoupavioy : James v. 10 iwddeu yea kaxomadias. 

v. 7 roy Suvdpevoy ca ecy avrov ex Oavarov: James iv. 12 6 duva- 
pevos coat kal amohécat. 

vi. 1 Oepéruoy karaBadhdpevoe peravolas azo vekp Ov €pyav kal TITTEWS emt 
Oecdy, cf. ix. 14 kaOaptec THY ovveldnow Spay amo vekpov Epyov eis TO 
Aatpevety Oe@ CGvre: James il. 26 7 miotis xwpls Epywov vexpa eotuy, 
i, 26, 27. 

vil. 19 ovdev ereXNelwoery 6 vopos, emeurayoy) be Kpetrrovos eAmidos dv As 
eyyifop ev T@® Oe@, Vil. 16, ix. 11, x. 1 oxvay €xov 6 vdpos Tay peddovray 
ayabav...0¥ Ste mete orearae Tovs mpocepxouevous TeherGoae: James i. 4, 
25, 1. 12, iv. 8. 

x, 24 coravon ey aNXjhovs eis mapogvopov...kKah@v epyov, pi) eykaraheimovres 
THY ETLTVVAYOY IY éauray, ef, Tit. in. 8: James iil. 13, ii. 2. 

*x. 36 Umomovis éxete xpetav ward OéAnpa Tod Ocod moincavres KO pi- 
anode rnyv emayyediay: Jamesi, 4, 12. 

xi. While James uses the word miotts ‘loosely and inconsistently, in Heb. we 
have a definition of faith followed by a host of examples which exhibit it as 
the root of action. In all probability it was written after the Romans and 
James ; compare ver. 8—10, 17—19, on Abraham, ver. 31 on Rahab: James 
all 21—23, 25: see remarks under section (4) above. 

xu. lag ° Oépevor Ty eUmeploraroy djrapriay dv vmopovis tpéxopey Tov 
T POKeLLevov dyova, ver. 7 eis maietay v 7 OM éy ETE: James i, 21, ver. 4, 

*xil. 11 waca pey maoeia mpos pey TO mapor | ov Soxet Xapas civat GAA AVTNs, 
vortepoy Oé Kapmoy eipnveKkoy Tots Ov auras yYeyvpvagpmevors atro0i- 
daow Stkatoavyns, ver. 14,15 eipnyny diokere.. ETL KOTOUUTES ty) tis pita 
TuKplas évoxAy : seems to explain James i,2—4 waoav xXapay nyn gaade 
ola are Tédevou iil. 18 Kapmos dé dSukatocvyns ev cipnyvn ometipe- 
Tat Tots ToLovauy eipnyny. 

xill. 4 ripsos 6 yapos kal 7 Koirn aulayros, cf. vii. 26: James v. 7, aie 27. 

xiii. 18 kad@s dvagtpeperar: James ill, 13 devEdrw éx« rHs 
Kkadjs dvactpodis ta épya avrov. 


(7) Apocalypse— 


i 3 Hakdplos 6 dyaywookav kal ot akovovTes TOUS Aoyous THs 


mpodnrecas Kal TNpovYTES Ta EV AUTH YEeypappméva Oyapkatpos 
éeyyvs, cf. xxii, 10: James i. 25, v. 8. 


RELATION TO OTHER BOOKS OF THE N.T. oy 


ide ev TH Bacideiag Kal Umomovi *Incov Xpurrov, Gh, ii, 2, 3, 19, iii. 10 
(€rnphoas TOY Adyor THES UTOMOVHS pov Kayo GE THPHTwW eK THS Spas 
Tod metpagpod, xiii. 10, xiv. 12: James i. 2—4, 12, ii. 5, 10. 

*U, 9 0fSa cov rH ENA kal THY TT@XELAY, cote mAovVaGLOS El: 
James ii. 5, 

“Al 10 wa wTetpacdjre...ywou TLaTOS ax pt Oavdrovr, kal dao cot 
Tov orépavor THs Cons: James 1. 12. 

*ii. 1 ofa gou Ta Epya, dru Bvopa Exes Ore Cs, Kal veKpos el: 
James ii. 17, 26, i. 26. 

*ii. 17 Mevete det TlAovords cipe...kal od« ofdas Bru ov Eb 2,6 
TT wx 6s, cf. above ii. he James i. IG): he, (335 15 Ve 1—5. 

*in1, 20 tod fot ka éml Thy dipar kal Kpove : James v. Sb 

xi, 6 obra. Exovcw Thy efovotay khetoat TOV ovpavoy iva py vETOS 
Bpéxn (pu Hijvas TeToapdkoyTa kat vo): James v. 17. 

xiv. 1 €yougae TO Bvopa avrod yeypappévoy emi TOY pEToTOY 
avTay, ef. ili. 12: James 1 i. 7. 

Xiv. 4 odrou jryopaoOnaay a amo TOV dyOpamey amapxyn To Oeg: Jamesi, 18, 

Xiv. 12 dd 7 UTo pov TOY dyloy cotiv, of rnpodvres Tas our ones 
to} Ocod kal riy wiorey Inood (combining faith and works) : 
above i, 9: Jamon SER aIS Ns 


CHAPTER V 


THE CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE 


The design of the Epistle is on the one hand to encourage those 


to whom it is addressed to bear their trials patiently, and on the 
other hand to warn them against certain errors of doctrine and 
practice. 


I. Of Trial—i. 1-18. 


(1) Trial is sent in order to perfect the Chesham character. © 


That it may have this effect wisdom is needed; and this wisdom is 
given in answer to believing prayer.—i. 2-6. ; 

A warning against double-mindedness. The believer should 
recognize the greatness of his calling, and not allow 
himself to be either elated or depressed by outward 
circumstances,—1. 7-11. 

(2) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life 
promised to all that love God.—i. 12. 
(3) Though outward trial is appointed by God for our good, we 


must not imagine that the inner weakness which shows itself under 
trial is from God. God is perfect goodness, and only sends what is" 


good. The disposition to misuse God’s appointments comes from 


man’s own lusts, which, if yielded to, lead to death as their natural 


consequence. —i. 13-15. 
(4) So far yo Ee S Saree man n to evil, it is only by His 
His word, that we have 


2 shall eventually 
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(a) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the 
- word, and frames his life in accordance with the law of 
liberty embodied therein.—i. 25. 
(>) Ritual observance is of no avail unless it helps us to rule 
the tongue, and practise brotherly kindness and 
unworldliness.—i. 26, 27. 


III. Warning against respect of persons.—ii. 1-13. 


(1) Courtesy to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the 
poor, is a sign of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not 
whole-hearted in the service of Him who is the only glory of 
believers.—ii. 1-4, 

(2) The poor have more title to our respect than tie rich, since 
they are often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom; while it is 
the rich who maltreat the et and blaspheme the name of 
Christ.—ii. 5-7. 

(3) If it is from obedience to the al law of love that we show 
courtesy to the rich, it is well: but if we do this only from respect 

: of persons, it is a breach of the law and a defiance of the lawgiver, 
no less than murder or adultery.—ii. 8-11. 

(4) Remember that we shall all be tried by the law of liberty, 
which looks to the heart, and not to the outward action only. It 
is the merciful who obtain mercy.— ii. 12, 13. 


IV. Belief and Practice —ii. 14-26. 


(1) A mere profession of faith without corresponding action is of 
no avail—ii. 14. 
(a) As may be seen in the parallel case of Bieticnne when 
it does not go beyond words.—ii. 15-17. 
(0) Without action we have no evidence of the existence of 
faith.—u. 18. 
--- (¢):-' The orthodox belief of the Jew is shared by the demons, 
and only serves to increase their misery.—ii. 19. : 
(2) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action.—ii. 20-26. 


‘y . 


ings with regard to the use of the 
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(a) In our human microcosm the tongue plays the part of the 
world, and it is used by the powers of evil for our 
ruin.— il. 6. 
(>) Its malign and devastating influence.—iil. 5-8. 
(c) It is like the rudder of a ship: he who can rule it rules 
the whole life and activity —iul. 2-4. 
(3) Inconsistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise 
to God as long as we speak evil of man who is made in the image 
of God.—ii. 9-12. 


VI. True and false Wisdom.—aii. 13-18. 


(1) The wisdom which comes from God is simple and straight- 
forward, full of kindness and all good fruits.—iii. 13,17, 18. 

(2) If there is a wisdom which does not conduce to peace, but 
is accompanied by bitterness and jealousy, it is not from above, but 
is earthly, carnal, devilish.—iii. 14-16. 


VII. Warning against quarrelsomeness and worldliness.—iv. 1-17. 


(1) 'The cause of quarrelling is that each man seeks to gratify 
his own selfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbour's portion 
of worldly good.—iy. 1, 2. 

(2) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. Even our prayers can 
give us no satisfaction if they are infected with this worldly spirit. 
—iv. 3. 

(8) God demands the service of the whole heart, and will reveal 
Himself to none but those who yield up their wills to His.—iv. 4-6. 

(4) Therefore resist the devil, who is the prince of this world, 
and turn to God in humble repentance.—iv. 7-10. 

(5) Cease to find fault with others. Those who condemn their 
neighbours condemn the law itself, and usurp the office of Him, the 
Lord of life and death, who alone has the power and right to 
judge.—iv. 11, 12. 

(6) Worldliness is also shown in the confident laying-out of plans 
of lite without reference to God.—iv. 13-17. 


VIII. Denunciations and Encowragements.—v. 1-11. 


(1) Woe to those who have been heaping up money and living 
in luxury on the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those 
who have ground down the poor and murdered the innocent.—v. 1-6. 


=e Pee ae 
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(2) Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing 
that the Lord is at hand, and that He will make all things turn 
out for their good. Let them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those that endure.—v. 6-11. 


IX. Miscellaneous precepts.—v. 12-20. 


(1) Swear not.—v. 12. 

(2) Let all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified and 
fontrolled by religion.—v. 13. 

(3) In sickness let the elders be called in to pray and anoint the 
sick with a view to his recovery.—v. 14, 15. 

(4) Confess your faults to one another, and pray for one another 
with all earnestness.—v. 16-18. 

(5) The blessing on one who wins back a sinner from the error 
of his ways.—v. 19, 20. 


Though the letter flows on from point to point without pretending 
to strict logical sequence, yet it is easy to distinguish certain 
leading principles on which the whole depends. Thus, in regard to 
practice, the leading principle is the necessity of whole-heartedness 
in religion. A man may think to serve God and Mammon at once 
(Supvyia, i. 8, iv. 8), but God insists on the surrender of the whole 
heart to Him: the love of the world is incompatible with the love 
of God (iv. 4-7). Most men seek to compromise matters, and their 
religion thus becomes a tadxpicis. They flatter themselves that 
they are religious, because they are fluent in speaking on religious 
subjects (i. 19, m1. 1); or because they find ‘the words of the 
preacher as a lovely song of one that has a pleasant voice’ (i. 19, 
22-25); or because they are conscious of genuine indignation at 
the sight of error in others (. 19, 20, iil. 14, iv. 11, 12); ox 
because of their punctuality in religious observances (i. 26, 27); or 
because of a partial obedience to this or that law (ii. 10- -12); i 
or because of their orthodoxy of belief (ii. 14-26) ; ; but all this is 
mere self-deception (i. 22, 26, ii, 14, 17, 19, 26, iii, 15). Know- 
ledge not used only entails a heavier punishment (iil, 1, iv. 17). 
The only religion aoe is of vane in the si - 
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We will next consider the doctrinal basis of St. James’ practical 
teaching, Man was created in the image of God (iii. 9), the All- 
Good (i, 18, 17); but he has fallen into sin by yielding to his lower 
impulses against his sense of right (i, 14, 15, iv. 1-38, 17); and the 
natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and spiritual (i. 15, v. 3, 5, 
20). Not only is man liable to sin; but as a matter of fact we all 
sin, and that frequently Gu. 2). God of His free bounty has 
provided a means by which we might conquer sin and rise to a 
new life, in His word sown in our hearts (i. 18 BovAnOels amexvy- 
cev mas NOyw adnOelas, 1. 21 SéEacHe Tov EwhuTov Adyov Tov 
duvamevov cHoat Tas uyads buoy). Our salvation depends on the 
way in which we receive the word (1. 21). If we have a stedfast 
faith in God’s goodness as revealed to us through our Lord Jesus 
Christ (i. 18, 1. 1,1. 5-7); if we read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the word, so as to make it the guiding principle of our life, 
the law of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated 
(i. 25, 11. 12), then our souls are saved from death, we are made 
inheritors of the kingdom promised to those that love God (i, 12, 
ase itieelsy h 

But the training by which we are prepared for this crown of life 
is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves trial and endurance 
(i, 2-4, 12): it involves constant watchfulness and self-control, and 
prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that we may resist the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil (i. 26, ii. 2-8, 15, 
iv, 1-5). Thus faith is exercised; we are enabled to see things 
as God sees them (ii. 1, 5); to rise above the temporal to the 
eternal (i. 9-11); to be not simply patient, but to rejoice in afflic- 
tion (i. 2, v. 7, 8, 10, 11), and exult in the hope set before us 
(i, 9-12); until at last we grow up to the full stature of a Christian 
(i. 4, iii, 2), wise with that wisdom which comes from above, the 
wisdom which is stedfast, unpretending, gentle, considerate, affec- 
tionate, full of mercy and good fruits, the parent of righteousness 
and peace (iii. 17, 18). 

But there are many who choose the friendship of the world 
instead of the friendship of God, so vexing His Holy Spirit, and 
yielding themselves to the power of the devil; yet even then He 
does not leave them to themselves, but gives more grace. He 
hedges in their way in the present, and warns them of further 
judgment to come (iv. 4-6, v. 1-8). If they humble themselves 
under His hand and repent truly of their sins, He will lift them 
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up; if they draw nigh to Him, He will draw nigh to them (iv. 7-10). 
Here, too, we may be helpful to one another by mutual confession, 
and by prayer for one another. Great is the power of prayer 
prompted by the Spirit of God (v, 15-20). 

It is characteristic of the austere tone of the Epistle that it, 
alone of the Epistles of the New Testament, contains no attempt 
to conciliate the favour of the readers by direct words of praise. 
In it we hear the bracing call of duty uttered by one who speaks 
with earnest sympathy indeed and without a particle of Pharisaic 


assumption, but who feels that he has the right to speak and 


expects to be obeyed,! 


+ Zahn (Shkizzen p. 50) remarks on the fact that St. James does not suggest any 
legislative or socialchange. He does not tell the rich to restore the early communism 
of the Church and share their wealth with the poor. In describing Christian per- 
fection he does not recall the words of Christ, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell what 


thou hast and give to the poor.’ He insists only on change of heart and motive, on 


learning to estimate aright the value of life and of its accessories, and to look forward 
to the future judgment. He teaches both rich and poor what really constitutes the 
title to honour and respect. It is not left to the community or to officials to 
alleviate the distress of others, whether bodily or mental. All Christians are 
exhorted to visit the sick, feed the hungry, convert the erring, pray for all. The 
Word of Truth lays down no precise rule as to social organization. 


CHAPTER VI 


PERSONS TO WHOM THE EPISTLE IS ADDRESSED, AND PLACE 
FROM WHICH IT IS WRITTEN. 


St. JAMES addresses the Twelve Tribes in the Dispersion. For 
the meaning of this phrase see the note on i. 1. I propose here 
to sum up briefly the historical facts which it represents. 

If we view the history of Israel from the outside, one of its 
most remarkable characteristics is the long series of compulsory 
transplantations undergone by this people from the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser up to the present day. The Assyrian transplantation took 
place in the latter half of the eighth century B.c. In it, we are told 
that the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
together with the bulk of the Samaritans and some of the tribe of 
Judah, were removed to upper Mesopotamia (1 Chron. v. 26,2 Kings 
xvii. 4-6, and xviii. 13). In the second transplantation the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin were removed to Babylon about the year 600 
B.C. (Dan. 1. 1, 2, 2 Kings xxiv. 14-16, xxv., Jer. lii.). The extent 
and importance of the Eastern Dispersion is shown in the Books of 
Esther and Tobit: Philo, writing shortly after the Christian era, 
says that Babylonia and the most fertile satrapies beyond the 
Euphrates were inhabited by Jews (ad Caiwm, M. 2, p. 587); and 
we learn from Josephus that early in the first century after Christ, 
Mesopotamia was for some fifteen years under the rule of the 
Jewish leaders Asidaeus and Anilaeus,' and that, after the death 
of the latter, more than 50,000 Jews were massacred in the city 
of Seleucia (Ant. xviii. 9, 4-9). A third transplantation was 
that to Egypt, which commenced as a voluntary emigration in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 26), but received a great 
development in the foundation of Alexandria under Alexander and 


1 Lewin, Fasti Sacri, gives A.D. 18 to 33 as the period of their rule. 
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Ptolemy I. (Jos. BJ. ii. 18.7, Ant. xii, 1). Ptolemy also planted 


colonies of Jews in Cyrene and the neighbourhood (Jos. ¢, Ap. ii. 


4, Ant. xiv. 7.2). In the reign of Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 180— 
_ 145) a temple modelled after that at Jerusalem was built at Leon- 


_ topolis for the Egyptian Jews, whose number is estimated at not 


iy 


less than one million by Philo (én Flacc. M. 2 p. 523). The same 
reasons which led to the Jews being established by their Mace- 
donian conquerors in Egypt, led to their being established also in 
the Greek towns founded in the East by the Seleucid dynasty. 
“The Jews, says Mommsen, ‘had a conspicuous share in the 
Hellenizing of the East’: they were chosen for this purpose ‘from 
their pliancy and serviceableness on the one hand and from their 
unyielding tenacity on the other.’ ‘The Jews of the Greek towns 
became Greek-speaking Orientals, ‘the use of the Greek language 
was compulsory,’ but, to compensate for this, ‘they were allowed 
up to a certain degree to govern themselves.’ ‘Mesopotamia was 
covered with Greek commonwealths, ‘the inhabitants of Palestine 
were only a portion, and not the most important portion, of the 
Jews: the Jewish communities of Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt were far superior to those of Palestine. (The Provinces, 
vol. ii. pp. 8, 162—167 Eng. tr.) The most important of the 
Seleucid cities were the Babylonian Seleucia and the Syrian 


: Antioch, in the latter of which special privileges were granted to 


the Jews by its founder Seleucus Nicator (Jos. Ant. xii. 3.1). At 
a later period Antiochus the Great transported 2,000 Jewish 
families from Babylonia to Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4). 

The capture of Jerusalem by Pompeius in B.c. 63 led to the 
transplantation of Jews to Rome, where they were settled in the 
Trans-Tiberine quarter. As early as B.c. 59 Cicero defending 
LL. Flaccus (§ 66) speaks of their numbers and audacity in en- 
deavouring to influence the judges: scis quanta sit manus, quanta 
concordia, quantum valeat in contronibus.4 Tn, the same passage he 


commends Flaccus for having stopped the exportation of the 


sacred tribute from the Jews in Asia to Jerusalem. 


Beside these more or less compulsory transplantations, ‘the 
a : ae of commerce ted Boa Jer ews 3 to ene a ome in erage 
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7. 2) says that ‘it is hard to find a spot in the whole world which 
is not occupied and dominated by Jews, the privileges they had 
enjoyed under their Greek rulers being confirmed and extended 
by the Roman emperors from the same motives of policy. So 
Josephus says (c. Ap. ii. 39) ‘there is no city, no tribe, whether 
Greek or barbarian, in which Jewish law and Jewish custom have 
not taken root.’ 

It was expected of the members of the Diaspora that they 
should not only send to the temple their yearly didrachmon, but 
that they should at least once in their life go up to offer their 
sacrifice there in person. Among those who listened to Peter’s 
address on the day of Pentecost there were inhabitants of Parthia, 
Media, Elam, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Egypt, the parts of Libya about Cyrene, Rome, Crete, 
Arabia. Those who disputed with Stephen are said to have 
belonged to the synagogues of the freedmen of Rome, of Cyrene and 
Alexandria, and of Cilicia and Asia (Acts vi. 9). Philo enumerates 
the following provinces as inhabited by Jews: Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, the greater part of Asia as far as Bithy- 
nia and Pontus, Thessalia, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, 
Argos, Corinth, the fairest districts of the Peloponnese, Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete, not to mention the settlements beyond the 
Euphrates (Leg. ad Caiwm M. 2 p. 587). The proselytes who at- 
tached themselves to the worship of the synagogues, the evaeBeis 
and oeSouevor of the Acts, as they shared in the persecutions of 
the Jews (Tac. Ann. ii. 85, Suet. Dom. 12), would doubiless be 
generally reckoned as belonging to the Diaspora. It was as 
occasional visitors to Jerusalem that the Jews and Proselytes of 
the Dispersion would come under the cognizance of the President 
of the Christian community at Jerusalem. The instructions and 
warnings contained in his Epistle would naturally be founded on 
his observation of their special needs and dangers, as well as on 
his intimate acquaintance with the national character and the 
general conditions of the time. On this something will be said 
presently. 

It may be asked however whether we are to understand St. 
James as using the word Diaspora here in its widest sense, or 
whether he had any special portion of the Diaspora in his eye 
when he wrote. St. Peter (i. 1) confines himself to the Diaspora 
of Asia Minor. His Epistle, as we have seen, was drawn up with 
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a distinct reference to that of St. James, which in some respects 
_ served as a model for his own. It seems natural therefore to 
_ suppose that one reason why it was addressed to these particular 
‘provinces of the Diaspora was that they were less likely to be ac- 
- quainted with the Epistle of St. James than the provinces omitted. 
_ It is also probable that the name Diaspora would be understood to 
refer, in the first instance, to the original Eastern Diaspora, settled 
in Babylon and Mesopotamia, and extending as far as the eastern 
and northern borders of Palestine. Josephus tells us that his 
_ History of the Jewish War was first written in Aramaic and 
addressed rots dvw BapRdpois, whom he afterwards explains to 
be the dwellers in Parthia, Babylonia, Arabia, Adiabene, and the 
- countries on the other side of the Euphrates (B. J. Prooem. i. 2), 
but that subsequently he translated it into Greek for the benefit 
of the Romans (4p. i. 9). It is also noticeable that these eastern 
provinces are the ones first named in the list given of the foreign 
_ Jews who were present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9—11). 
_ We know that there were Christians in Damascus and Antioch 
at a very early period (Acts ix. 2,10, 14, 19, 25, xi. 19—21), as 
7 well as in Cyprus and Phoenicia (Acts iv. 36, xi. 19, 20). St. 
1 Peter writes from Babylon (v. 13), which should perhaps be under- 
_ stood literally of the city on the Euphrates and the surrounding 
district. An early legend represents a King of Edessa corre- 
_ sponding with our Lord and welcoming the mission of the apostle 
_ Thaddaeus (Euseb, 7. EF. i. 13). 
We will now see what more is to be learnt in regard to the 
readers of the Epistle from the Epistle itself. James writesto them 
as being himself a servant of Jesus Christ (i. 1), and he assumes. 
_ that they hold the faith of Christ (11. 1) and recognize that they 
are no longer under a yoke of bondage but under the perfect law of 
© ibang (i. 25, u. 12). They are fred up however with men who 
are not only unbelievers but who blaspheme the name of Christ 
and persecute the believers (ii. 6, 7). The believers themselves 
are mostly poor (ii. 5); the few rich belonging to their body (i. 10) 
are in danger of falling away through covetousness, worldliness 
al d Be ide ADA 3—6, 13—16). The Gen generally appear as perse- * 
| SSOTS, oe wees the hire of their labor cay 
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of whom, are possessed of miraculous gifts of healing; St. James 
gives instructions as to the use of this gift (v. 14,15). Their 
place of meeting is the synagogue, to which strangers are admitted 
(ii. 2—4), They are exposed to trials of many kinds, especially 
from their rich oppressors, and it is one main object of the Epistle 
to encourage them to patient endurance (1. 2, 12, 11. 6, v. 7, 8, 10, 
11). There is much however to blame in themselves: their faith 
is very weak; they are inclined to murmur and complain both 
against God and against man (i. 6—8, 13, iv. 11, v. 9); their re- 
ligion and their philanthropy alike are a matter of words and 
forms, without corresponding feelings and actions (i. 22, 25—27, 11. 
14—26); they are deficient in genuine love of man as man; 
they are haughty to the poor, obsequious to the rich (ii. 1—9, 
15, 16). They are censorious, quarrelsome, given to oaths, am- 
bitious, self-confident, eager to set themselves up as teachers, 
greedy of pleasure, forgetful of God (iii. 1, 6, 9, 14, iv. 1—8, 18, 
16, v. 12). 

How far do these characteristics agree with what we read else- 
where? First, as to the rich oppressors: I have pointed out, in 
my note on ii. 6, that these were in all probability Jews. The 
Gentiles for a long time took no interest in the internal disputes 
of Jewish sects: they might punish the Christian missionaries 
as disturbers of the public peace, but they were very un- 
likely ‘to blaspheme Christ’ themselves (James ii. 7). Again, if 
they were Gentiles, why should the rich, rather than the poor, 
take the trouble to persecute such an insignificant body? In 
Ephesus and Philippi, it is the rabble who make the loudest out- 
cry against the Christians. On the other hand, if we turn to the 
Jews, we find that the rich were as a fact the leaders in the 
persecutions. It was the party of the high priest, the wealthy 
Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xviii. 1.4), who laid hold of the Apostles, as 
recorded in Acts iv. 1—8); it was with their sanction and that of 
the Sanhedrin in general, including the Pharisaic section (Acts xxii. 
5, xxvi. 10, 12), both being combined against the disciples, as they 
had been against their Master (Joh. xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3, Matt. xxvi. 
3), that Saul, the Pharisee, took the lead in the stoning of Stephen 
and the ensuing raid on the Church (Acts viii. 1, ix. 1, 2, 21); 1 at 


1 «The members of the new sect being strict observers of the law and agreeing with 
the Pharisees in their opposition to the Sadducees, appeared in a favorable light to 
at least the more moderate of the former,’ until the opposition of the Gospel to 
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Antioch in Pisidia it was the higher class of proselytes who were 
stirred up by the Jews to expel Paul out of their coasts (Acts 
xiii. 50). Soin the Book of Enoch the Sadducees are referred to 
as wealthy oppressors, xciv. 6 foll., xcvii. 8-10. 

It is easy to understand this hostility of the richer and more 


_ powerful Jews to the Christians. The prosperous and well-to-do 


are naturally suspicious of reformers: and Christ and His disciples 
were reformers of a very thorough-going kind. They preached 


that the kingdom of heaven was for the poor, that it was easier for 


a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. The rich man who would enter 
therein must no longer count his riches his own; he must sell all 
that he had and give to the poor; he must glory no longer in 
wealth and station, but in having learnt that his superiority only 
marked him out as intended by God to be the minister and servant 


of all (James i. 10, Mark x. 48, 44). But there were other and 


* 


_ the declaration of the ree anor that sae were Magegentos he 


more special grounds for the hatred entertained by the chief priests 
and Pharisees for the name of Christ. On two separate occasions 
Christ had openly denounced the buying and selling which was 
carried on in the Temple under the sanction and for the profit of 
the worldly-minded and avaricious priests and their partisans: in 


his parable of the Vineyard and the Husbandmen he had prophe- 


-sied their speedy overthrow ; and St. Luke concludes his narratives 
of the two incidents in much the same words, ‘the chief priests 


and the scribes and the chief of the people sought to destroy him’ 


(Luke xix. 47, xx. 19, 20). Even more scathing was his de- 


-nunciation of the intellectual aristocracy, ‘Woe unto you, scribes 


and Pharisees, hypocrites. As he had weighed humble poverty in 
the balance against self-satisfied wealth, so he weighed modest 
ignorance against self-satisfied learning in the words ‘I thank thee, 
oO Father, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them unto babes ; and even went so 


far as to declare that the publican and harlot were nearer to the 


kingdom of God than the self-righteous Pharisee. Yet again, the 
Sadducees’ disbelief in the resurrection was directly challenged by 


piipw 
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If further proof were needed to show that the persecutors 
referred to by St. James were wealthy Jews and not Gentiles, it 
might be found in the absence of all allusion to Gentiles in our 
Epistle. Nothing is said as to hardships suffered from them, 
nothing as to the duty of evangelizing them, or as to the con- 
ditions under which they should be received into the Church, 
nothing as to difficulties of social intercourse, e.g. as regards 
eating or marriage. There is no reference to that which was the 
burning question at the Council of Jerusalem (A.D. 51) and on the 
occasion of St. Paul’s later visit to Jerusalem (A.D. 58), viz. the 
necessity of the rite of circumcision (Acts xv., xxl, 21—25), a 
question which occupies such an important place in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans. It is inconceivable that, if the 
question were one about which difficulties were generally felt or 
which was giving rise to practical complications at the time, it 
could have been passed over in a circular letter addressed to 
Jewish residents in Gentile lands, especially as the writer inad- 
vertently uses language which, though not itself bearing on this 
subject, might seem at first sight to have a reference to St. Paul’s 
argument, that circumcision is unnecessary because faith in Christ 
is the sole means of justification. We may therefore conclude 
with considerable probability that it had not yet become a matter 
of pressing importance. If we compare the First Epistle of St. 
Peter we find a different state of things; the Gentiles are there 
distinctly alluded to, as making false charges against the Christians 
(ii. 12), who are exhorted to submit to the constituted civil 
authorities and silence their gainsayers by their good behaviour (ii. 
13—15). It is further stated that some of the Christians had 
joined in the immoralities of the Gentiles in their unconverted 
days, and had subsequently incurred their displeasure by the 
change in their way of life (iv. 3, 4). 

As to the faults of the Christians, the tone of St. James is much 
more severe than that of St. Peter in his First Epistle, but so far 
as the latter does specify any charge, it is that of impatience, 
murmuring, evil-speaking, to which we find many parallels in the 
plainer spoken Epistle of St. James. St. Paul, as we have seen, in 
his Epistles to the Galatians and Romans lays stress mainly on the 
temptation which beset the Jews to substitute legal righteousness, 
the performance of the works of the law with all its slavish 
scrupulosity, for the righteousness which is by faith in Christ ; but 
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he also takes occasion to warn them against another and no less 
dangerous error, that an orthodox profession of faith, unaccom- 
panied by the fruits of good living, could suffice for salvation. 
While the former error forms the subject of the first four chapters 
of the Galatians, the second is dealt with in the two later chapters. 
It is not abstract faith which avails, but faith working by love: 

those who fulfil the works of the flesh shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God: whatever a man soweth that shall he reap (Gal. v. 14— 
26). So he insists in his Epistle to the Romans that it is not the 
hearer but the doer of the law that is justified (ii. 13); that it is 
vain to profess a knowledge of God and claim to be a guide to the 
blind, an instructor of the foolish, unless we practise what we 
preach (ii. 17—23). He warns his readers against laying the 
blame of their own sins on God (ix. 10 foll.); he urges them to 
patience in tribulation, to perseverance in prayer, to bless and 
curse not, to condescend to things that are lowly, to give place to 
wrath (xu. 12—19), not to judge others, since we shall all stand 
at the judgment-seat of God, to follow after things which make for 
peace, and things whereby we may edify one another (xiv. 3, 4, 
10—138, 19); and to turn away from those which cause divisions 
(xvi. 17). The parallels from St. James will be found in a previous 
chapter (p. xciv foll.). 

It has been pointed out above that there is no allusion in this 
Epistle to the controversy between the Judaizers and the upholders 
of Gospel freedom, nay, that this controversy is so entirely ignored 

that the writer is able to use the technical terms of the contro- 
versy with a totally different reference. In like manner other 
controversies or topics which are handled elsewhere by his con- 
temporaries are left unnoticed by him. There is no direct refer- 


ence to the atoning sacrifice of Christ; none to the Sacraments ; 


none to the details of the Second Coming; none to Church 
- organization, as in the Pastoral Epistles. There is no allusion to 
incipient gnosticism, as in the Epistle to the Colossians and those 
to Timothy and Titus and in the writings of St. John. It is 
assumed that those addressed accept Jesus as the Messiah, that 
the new law of liberty has been written in their hearts by the 
fod vee Spirit : but they are si zealous for WAG es as St. 
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In fact they exhibit an immature stage of Christianity, such as 
must have continually been found among those who had become 
believers on the day of Pentecost or through the preaching of 
some passing evangelist, but were without any regularly organised 
system of Christian teaching (James iii. 1 foll.). 

The arguments of the Tiibingen school, in opposition to the 
Jewish nationality of those addressed, will be considered in the 
chapter which follows, on the Date of the Epistle. Various in- 
cidental expressions have been noticed by editors+ as bearing on 
this point. Abraham is called ‘ our father’ in ii. 21, which in this 
straightforward matter-of-fact Epistle must, by all rules of inter- 
pretation, be taken, like the ‘Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion,’ in 
its literal sense, unless reason can be shown to the contrary. The 
readers are supposed to be acquainted with the story of Job, 
Elijah and the prophets (v. 11,17). The phrase ‘ Lord of Sabaoth’ 
(v. 4), the reference to Jewish oaths and to the Jewish propensity 
to curse and swear (iii. 9, v. 12), the term ‘synagogue’ used for 
their place of meeting (ii. 1), the high value attributed to the Law 
and to the confession of the Unity of God—all mark the Jewish 
nationality of the readers, and would be unmeaning or inappro- 
priate if the Epistle were addressed to Gentiles. The same thing 
appears from the reference to their avarice and their restless 
pursuit of wealth (iv. 13—16, v. 1—4). 

As regards the place from which the Epistle was written, if we 
are right in supposing that it was written by the Brother of the 
Lord, there can be little doubt that it was dated from Jerusalem. 
This supposition is confirmed by incidental allusions to the early 
and latter rains (v. 7), to the effect on vegetation of the burning 
wind (i. 11), to the existence of salt and bitter springs (iu. 11), to 
the cultivation of figs and olives (111. 12), and to the neighbourhood 
of the sea (i. 6, ili. 4). 


1 See Beyschlag, p. 8. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE! 
Part I 


WE have seen in Chapter II. that the Epistle was recognized : 
as canonical at the third Council of Carthage (A.D. 397), that it 
was included in their lists of Sacred eatin by Athanasius in 367 
and by Cyril of Jerusalem in 348, that it is quoted by name as 
authoritative by Eusebius in his Commentary on the Psalms (c. 330) 
and by Origen (¢. 230) and is by both attributed, though with a 
certain degree of hesitation, to James, the brother of the Lord; 
that it was apparently commented on, along with the other 
Catholic Epistles, by Clement of Alexandria, and is referred to 
- anonymously by Irenaeus, Theophilus, Justin Martyr, the writers of 
_ the Epistle to Diognetus and the so-called second epistle of 

Clement, by Ignatius, Polycarp, above all by Hermas during the 
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| second century ; by Clement of Rome, and the author of the Didaché 


_ during the Ist century, also by Barnabas, and the author of the 
_ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, who are commonly assigned 
_ to the same century. We have seen in Chapter I. that the 
% contents of the Epistle are entirely 1 in harmony with the supposition 
. that it was written by James the brother of the Lord, who was 
martyred in the year 63 according to Josephus, in 68 according to 
Hegesippus. It agrees in OCs with all that we read of James 
in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles; it 
agrees in style and diction with the speeches and letter of James 
literally recorded in the latter book. In Chapter IV. we have 
seen that it is quoted by several of the writers of the N. aD 


ilo 


This date is 


confirmed by 


the absence 


of any refer- 
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notably by St. Peter and by St. Paul; by the latter certainly in 
his Epistles to the Romans and Galatians written in 58 and 57, 
probably in his two Epistles to the Corinthians (57) and possibly 
in his first Epistle to the Thessalonians (52). 

The results thus obtained are confirmed by a comparison of the 
Epistle with contemporary history. If it had been written be- 


ence either tween the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) and the death of Clement 


to the fall of 


Jerusalem, 


or to the 


admission of 
Gentiles into 


the Church. 


(usually dated about A.D. 95) it must inevitably have had some 
reference to the preceding calamity in which so many Jews of 
the Dispersion had been involved. In our Epistle there is a 
reference to tribulation, but this arises from the oppression and 
persecution of the Christians by rich and prosperous Jews, who 
are compared to beasts fattened for slaughter, and over whom it 
is said that judgment is already impending: the writer is looking 
forward, not backward. I need not say how utterly inappro- 
priate such language would be, if addressed to the crushed and 
broken remnant of the Jews in the years immediately following the 
utter ruin of their city and temple and nation under Titus. The 
leaders of the persecution, the Sadducean hierarchy, had been 
exterminated. The wealthier Jews in general, partly from the 
hatred of their Gentile neighbours, partly from internal animosities, 
from desire of revenge for past ill-treatment, or from mere greed 
and envy of the rich on the part of the poor, had been plundered 
of everything in the reign of terror which prevailed, alike in 
Jerusalem itself and generally throughout the East, wherever Jews 
were to be found. If here and there a solitary individual had 
succeeded in saving some fraction of his former possessions, 
certainly he had no longer the power to persecute others. 

A second mark of time in the Epistle is its silence as to the 
existence of Gentile Christians and the conditions on which 
Gentiles should be admitted into the Church. If it was written 
after the violent agitation caused by St. Paul’s preaching to the 
Gentiles and after the decision of the Council of Jerusalem (51)}, it 
must surely have contained some reference to these events. It is 
impossible to suppose that St. James, who was responsible for the 
compromise agreed to at the Council, and who refers to it subse- 

1 Harnack in his recently published Chronologie d. Altchristlichen Litteratur 
(1897) throws back the dates of Paul’s life generally, putting his conversion in the 
year following the Crucifixion, and his martyrdom in 64, the Apostolic Council being 


assigned to the year 47, Prof. Ramsay thinks it took place in the end of 49 (Pawil 
the Traveller, p. 158.) 
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quently on a later visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 26), 
would have failed to make use of the opportunity to urge the 
Jews of the Dispersion to observe the terms of the compact and 
_ deal fairly by their Gentile neighbours. Nor does it seem 
possible to accept Dr. Plummer’s suggestion that it may have 
been written between 53 and 62 (St. James, p. 61), after the 
controversy on the subject had cooled down; because we have 
no evidence that the controversy did cool down during that period. 
_ On the contrary, the furious assault of the Jews on St. Paul at 
Jerusalem (A.D. 58) turned on this very question. When he 
began to speak of his commission-to the Gentiles, they burst out, 
‘ Away with such a fellow from the earth’ (Acts xxii. 22); and St. 
James had previously warned him that, among the believing Jews, 
there were many thousands zealous for the law, who had been 
informed that he taught the Jews among the Gentiles to forsake 
. Moses and not to circumcise their children (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
This was at Jerusalem: how far the excitement was from having 
cooled down in the provinces, is evident from the Epistle to the 
Galatians (57). It does not seem that the baptism of Cornelius 
had aroused anything like the same exasperation, partly no doubt 
because St. Peter was not suspected as St. Paul was, partly because 
Cornelius was already a ‘ proselyte of the gate, and did not pass at 
once from heathenism to Christianity like St. Paul’s converts. On 
hearing the explanation of the former ‘they of the circumcision 
held their peace and glorified God’ (Acts xi. 18). There is no 
reason therefore for throwing back the date of the Epistle to the 
period before the conversion of Cornelius. But it probably was 
not much later, for we read shortly afterwards (Acts xi. 20) that the 
_ Greeks in Antioch received the word from some of those who had j 
been scattered in the persecution of Stephen, and that Barnabas 
was sent from Jerusalem to inquire into the circumstances. 
Another evidence of the early date of the Epistle may be 
found in the hints which it lets fall as to Church discipline and 
order. The synagogue is their place of meeting, though it is , 
“ai synagogue of which Christians have the control! No men- 
tion is made of ‘bishops’ or _‘ deacons,’ but ony of teachers 
and elders (iii, 1, v. 14). il 
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warning (as in 1 Tim. v. 22), to ‘lay hands suddenly on no man’: 
all we find is a deprecation of the eagerness on the part of 
individual members of the congregation to come forward as 
instructors. The elders, called ‘elders of the Church’ to distin- 
guish them from the elders of the Jewish community, are 
supposed either themselves to possess miraculous powers of healing 
or to control the exercise of such powers on the part of others: 
they are to pray for the sick and apparently to hear their confession 
(v. 14, 15); but this does not imply any distinctive spiritual | 
authority, for in the next verse the injunction is made general, 
‘Confess your sins to one another and pray for one another.’ It is 
interesting to compare the parallel passage in 1 Pet. v. 1-5. 
There the elders hold a much more important position: they are 
fellow elders of the Apostle himself, shepherds of the flock of God, 
who shall receive their reward from the chief Shepherd on his 
appearance: the younger are to be subject to them. But’ then 
follows, as in St. James, the extension of this injunction to all, 
including the elders themselves; wavtes 5€ aXAHXOLS THY TATrELVO- 
ppoctyny éyxouBocacbe, ‘yea, all of you gird yourselves (cf. Joh. 
xi. 4) with humility towards one another. Further the means 
enjoined by St. James for the miraculous healing take us back to 
the earliest age of the Church. The only other reference in the 
New Testament to the use of oil for the sick, is in St. Mark’s 
account of the mission of the Twelve, ‘They anointed with oil many 
that were sick and healed them’ (vi. 13). 

No less confirmatory of an early date is the Judaic tone 
of the Epistle. The change from a narrow national and 
ceremonial religion to the universal and spiritual religion 
promulgated by Christ cannot be made in a moment, even 
where the old religion is as corrupt and irrational as modern 
Hinduism ; far less where there is so much to satisfy the claims 
of the reason and conscience, as in the law of Moses. That law 
was intended as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. Those 
who had been duly prepared by it and ‘were waiting for the 
consolation of Israel’ were able at once to welcome Jesus as the 
expected Messiah, to accept his spiritualization of the Law given 
on Sinai, and acknowledge their own inability to fulfil the new law 
of liberty except through the promised help of the Holy Spirit. 
The sermons reported in the Acts scarcely go beyond this. A 
few perhaps would be able to make a further advance, and confess 


we: 
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the Divinity of Christ and the atonement wrought by Him for the . 
sins of the whole world, but the majority of Jewish Christians . 
between the day of Pentecost and the fall of Jerusalem were 
probably even less advanced. They did not understand that the 
former things had passed away, and that from henceforth neither 
Jews nor Gentiles were bound by the Mosaic Law. The work of 
James was to lead on men, who were in this stage of religious 
belief, to higher views, as they were able to bear it. He was 
especially fitted for this work because he was so much in sympathy 
with those whom he addressed. By nature slow to move, he had 
from his childhood loved the Law, as the old psalmists did; the 
Gospel itself was in his view still the ancient law, revealed at 
length in its perfect form, and written in the mind and heart of 
the believer, as Jeremiah had prophesied. We are not of course 
justified in assuming that his own belief was limited to what is set 
down in the Epistle. He wrote doubtless what he believed would 
be most useful for the majority of those whom he addressed. 
He could only appeal to motives which would have force with 
them, and build up his arguments on premisses which they would 
concede. This perhaps may account for his referring to the 
example of Job and the prophets rather than of Christ. Sup- 
posing, as was probably the case, that our Gospels were not yet in 
existence, and that the Christian teachiug of these Jews of the 
Dispersion was founded on short collections of logia, containing 
parables and aphorisms of Christ, it is quite possible that the 
details of his life may have been less familiar to them than the 
lessons from the Old Testament read to them in the synagogue 
every Sabbath day. Still each year must have seen more of the 
life and teaching of Christ set down in writing; each year must 
have left its impress on the mind of St. James. One who so 
strenuously did the Father’s will must have learnt more and more 
of the doctrine, and received ever fuller revelation from the Spirit 
of truth. So far as this consideration goes, we should be led to 
assign the Epistle to the earliest possible date after the ee of ; 
we iG 
;, The considerations on the other side are (1) the position Ga 
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addressed persecution against the Church at Jerusalem, and which was 
ee followed by the mission of Saul to Damascus (and doubtless by 
converts. that of other emissaries to other parts of the Diaspora), bearing 
letters from the high priest to excite the authorities of the 
synagogues against the Christians. The tone used by St. James 
in reference to the trials of the Christians does not imply, as the 
tone of St. Peter would seem to do, that the persecution was then 
either at its height or immediately impending (1 Pet. iv. 12), but 
rather to the sequel of a persecution with its mecpacpot rroxinot 
of animosities excited and losses endured, of liability to insults 
and to interference with their religious services, as in Heb. x. 32. 
If those addressed were still suffering under severe persecutions 
we should have heard less of their petty rivalries and worldly 
scheming. As to the position of St. James in the Church of 
Jerusalem, the first intimation we have of it is in Gal. i. 18, where 
St. Paul mentions that he saw him and St. Peter on his visit to 
Jerusalem three years after his conversion. A more certain proof 
of it may be found in Peter's message, sent to him on the occasion 
of his escape from prison in 44 A.D. (Acts xii. 17). Lastly the 
picture given of the Church is not that of one just founded. A 
circular letter cannot of course take note of the special circum- 
stances of each individual congregation, and it is quite possible 
and even probable that some of those addressed may have only 
lately received the Gospel, but it is evident that the majority must 
have been Christians of some years’ standing. Taking into 
account these various considerations we may perhaps name the 
year 40 A.D., as the earliest, and 50 A.D.1 as the latest, at which the 
Epistle could have been written. 
The prevail. | This is pretty much the conclusion which has been arrived at by 
ing view at 
the present the majority of recent editors and others who have treated 
favour of an Of the date of the Epistle; so that we may say that it is now 
early date. 
generally recognized as being the earliest portion of the New Testa- 
ment. This is the view of Schneckenburger (Annot. p. 138, 
Beitrége 200 ff.), Neander (Planting of the Christian Church, 
Eng. tr. 1842), Von Hofmann, Huther, Beyschlag (Comm. and 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1874), Erdmann, Schegg, Alford, Plumptre, 
Ritschl (Altkatholische Kirche ed. 2), Weiss (Hinleitung, 1886, 
p. 706 foll.), P. Ewald (Hauptproblem, 1890), Mangold’s edition of 
Bleek’s Hinleitung, 1886, pp. 706, 713, Lechler, Apostolic and 
age Times (Eng. tr. 1886, vol. i. 290). -I venture to 


1 Or 46, if we accept Harnack’s chronology. 
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think that the grounds for this conclusion have been con- 
_ siderably strengthened by the minute comparison made in 
a previous Chapter, between the parallel passages in St. 
James and in the Epistle to the Romans and the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. If I am not greatly mistaken, that 
comparison has proved not only that St. James has not copied 
from the other Epistles, but that these show distinct traces of hav- 
ing been written with reference to his Epistle. The strength how- 
ever of the general argument is not to be measured by the strength 
of any one line of proof, however irrefragable we may deem it, but 
by the cumulative force of many converging probabilities. After 
having given many years’ study to the subject, I am convinced 
that the more closely it is examined, the more will this hypo- 
thesis of the priority of our Epistle be found to meet all diffi- 
culties, and explain all the facts of the case. 

Those who take. a different view suppose that it was either 
written by St. James towards the close of his life, or that it is a 
forgery from the hand either .of an Ebionite or of a Christian 
Essene, whether in the first or second century. The former view 
is maintained by Kern (ed. 2), Wiesinger, Woldemar Schmidt, 
Bruno Briickner, Wordsworth, and Farrar (Early Days of Christ- 
sanity, p. 310 foll.). 

The reasons assigned by the last-mentioned writer are (1) ‘ ie 
prevalence of the name of Christ, instead of the title the Christ.’ 
But the name Christ never occurs by itself in this Epistle, but only 
in the phrase "Incots Xpiorés, which is found without the article 
in every book of the New Testament, except the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the Third Epistle of St. John; whereas the phrase Incods 
6 Xpiatés or 6 Xpioros "Incods occurs nowhere, except in the Acts 
(four times) and once in Coloss. ii. 6. 

A second argument is ‘the condition and wide dissemination of 
the churches to which it is addressed,’ which make it necessary to 
assume that ‘many years had elapsed since the day of Pentecost.’ 
As to this, there is nothing to suggest the wide dissemination of 
the churches to which it is addressed, beyond the phrase ‘The 
Twelve eee . the Herter which 1 is no AN wide Stee in 
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the letter is in the opinion of the writer suitable for all or any Jews 
of the Dispersion. The argument derived from the ‘condition of the 
churches’ is more fully stated in Davidson’s Introduction (1894) I. 
279, ‘Distinctions of places in Christian churches, an ambitious 
love of preeminence, an unworthy partiality for the rich, are in- 
consistent with an early period.’ ‘Amid the worldly views and 
arrangements which prevailed in these Christian assemblies early 
Christian love had grown cold.’ 

There ismo I have only two faults to find with this argument. It is 


ground for 


jimidea contradicted, first, by all we know of the facts of the case, and, 


poreiutive Secondly, by general experience. All the evidence we have 
Christians. as to the state of the early Church from the baptism of Christ 
to the last record in the Acts is opposed to these dreams of an 
ideal perfection. It is unnecessary to refer to ‘the ambitious love 
of preeminence, the faithlessness, the narrowness, which marked 
even the greatest of the Apostles during our Lord’s lifetime. 
Let us start with the day of Pentecost. Take the early 
chapters of the Acts; how long did the state of things 
described in the fourth chapter continue? How long could it be 
said that the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and one soul and had all things in common? In the very next 
chapter we find Ananias and Sapphira lying to the Holy Ghost: in 
the sixth chapter the Grecian Jews murmur against the Hebrews 
because their widows were neglected in the daily visitation: in the 
eighth chapter Simon wishes to purchase spiritual gifts with money: 
in the fifteenth chapter we read of the jealousy of the Jews towards 
the Gentiles, which almost proved fatal to the infant Church: in the 
nineteenth Paul meets with disciples who had not so much as heard 
‘whether there be any Holy Ghost’: in the twentieth he warns the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus that after his departure ‘grievous - 
wolves shall enter in, yea, from among your own selves shall men 
arise speaking perverse things to draw away the disciples after 
them’: in the twenty-first it seems that Christian Jews joined with 
others who were zealous for the law, in the attempt to kill Paul. 
If we turn to the Epistles, we find in Rom. ii. and xiv. many of the 
faults condemned by St. James. The Corinthians within five years of 
their conversion are broken up by schisms: they are as much given 
to vainglory and jealousy and strife and censorious judgments as 
the churches to which St. James writes. They are more addicted 
to sins of the flesh; they indulge to excess even when they meet 
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together for the Lord’s Supper; they go to law one with another 
in the courts of the heathen; their religious meetings are a scene 
of confusion and disorder from each man’s eagerness to get a hear- 
ing; they are falling back into idolatry; they even dispute the 
Be thority of their spiritual father and deny his apostleship. So 
the Galatians within ten years of their conversion have departed 
from the Gospel which Paul preached, and have to be sternly 
warned against the works of the flesh. Even in his earliest Epistle 

written to the Thessalonians shortly after their conversion, he bids 
“them be at peace among themselves, admonish the disorderly, en- 
courage the faint-hearted, quench not the Spirit, despise not pro- 
phesyings. The Epistles to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse, 
the first of St. John, the second of St. Peter, that of St. Jude and 
that to the Hebrews, give an even less satisfactory picture of the 
Christian Church than the Epistle of St. James does. 

So far as St. Paul himself is concerned, his later Epistles, such as 
_ those to the Philippians and Ephesians, describe a nearer approach 
to a perfect state of things in the churches addressed than is to be. 
found in his earlier Epistles. And this, of course, is what we should 
naturally expect. A church just converted from Judaism or 
heathenism will not at once lose the traces of its former condition. 
‘The Pharisee, who loved the chief seat in the synagogue and to be 
called of men Rabbi, will not on the moment of conversion lose his 
liking for these things, any more than the Corinthian will at once 
Jean reverence and purity. Christian perfection is a plant of slow 


+ 


: 


hia Ee epors would probably have received the Gospel. Some 
: pons. have been powertully affected by hearing St. Peter preach 
P passing evangelist. To ae of the probable effect, let us take a 
BD icnilas case in the present day. Place before your mind the most 
successful of modern missions to the heathen, or of revivals at home. 
Isany one so sanguine as to imagine that congregations thus founded 
_ will be at once freed from the danger of ambition and worldliness 
r years to come? If there is Se a person, let me recommend | 
him a sane of the life of Fox or Wesley, or of any pope 
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have myself referred to the same passage, as proving that the writer 
shared the belief expressed by St. Paul im his earlier Epistles as to 
the immediate Coming of the Lord. It is in strong contrast with 
the language used in 2 Peter ii. 3, 8: ‘ Knowing this, that in the 
last times mockers shall come...saying Where is the promise of his 
coming? for from the days that the fathers fell asleep all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation’: ‘But 
forget not this one thing, beloved, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ It seems to 
me that the words of St. James, while they prove his own expecta- 
tion of the speedy appearance of the Lord, do not at all disprove 
the same expectation on the part of those whom he addresses. A 
man might easily be impatient under continued ill-treatment, even 
though he believed, as an abstract dogma, that the Judge was soon 
to appear. St. James urges him to make it a living truth, affecting 
his daily practice. A fourth argument is that founded on the 
discussion about faith and works, which, in Dean Farrar’s opinion, 
‘finds its most reasonable explanation in the supposition that he 
is striving to remove the dangerous inferences to which St. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith was liable.’ The difficulty as to the 
absence of any reference to the subject debated in the Council of 
Jerusalem is got over by the assumption that ‘the circumcision 
question was speedily forgotten.’ On these points I have already 
said all that I think necessary. 

I turn now to other arguments adduced by Dr. Davidson. He is 


Davidsonto of opinion that ‘the direction to send for the elders of the Church, 


prove that it 


ee and their use of oil with the prayer of faith, savours of a post- 
anonymous apostolic time. Why? The Apostles made use of oil in healing 


Ebionite 


Jerusalem, 


’ the sick (Mark vi. 13), and any Jewish community would be under 


the direction of elders. But ‘the office of elder was originally con- 
fined to the Church’s outer guidance,’ and here ‘the office of elder- 
ship is separated from the members of the Church, a thing which 
did not exist in primitive Christianity.’ The meaning is not very 
clearly expressed. If certain members of the Church were chosen 
to hold the office of elder, they were ipso facto separated from the 
other members of the Church; and spiritual functions are certainly 
implied in 1 Thess. v. 12-14, 1 Pet. v. 2, and in Acts xx. 17 and 28, 
The passage in St. James seems to imply an earlier condition of 
things, for he there enjoins mutwal confession and prayer. 


1 Compare the earlier paragraphs of this chapter and pp. lxxxix to xciii. 
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Dr. Davidson goes on to deny the authenticity of the Epistle on 
- the ground (1) that the acquaintance which it shows with St. Paul’s 
_ Epistles, especially those to the Romans and Galatians, and, above 
all, its polemic aspect towards the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, assign it to a post-apostolic period. [This argument has, of 
; course, no weight with those who consider that ate Epistle was 
_ written before those of St. Paul, and who do not therefore recog- 
mize any polemic aspect towards St. Paul’s doctrine, I have 
_ shown, in ch. iv., that St. James is attacking that most ancient of 
all religious heresies, which puts words and professions in the 
place of deeds and conduct.] (2) ‘The style of writing is too 
_ good for James.’ Something has been said on this point already 
in pp. xii. and xli., and more will be said shortly in the chapter 
on the Language of the Epistle. (3) ‘It is not likely that 
James, the Lord’s brother, would have directly opposed Paul’s 
doctrine... That he should have written against it argues a want of 
respect for the Apostle of the Gentiles incompatible with James’s 
f position. Quite true; but of no force against those who deny the 
“polemic aspect. (4)! “The essential doctrines of Christianity are 
wanting in the Epistle... Had James written it, we should naturally 
expect some mention of Christ’s resurrection at least...On the 
other hand, the Mosaic law, circumcision, &c., are passed over, and 
the royal law of liberty is exalted... The writer had therefore attained 
to a subjective standpoint beyond James; to ideas of Christian 
liberty like the Pauline...Although the statement of Christian - 
doctrines is incomplete as well as imperfect, and the writer’s point 
of view more Jewish than Christian, he occupies a spiritual stage 
in Jewish Christianity which James the Just scarcely reached.’ Tt 
_ might be well if the writer of these confused and self-contradictory 
~ sentences would take the trouble carefully to compare the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount with that of St. James, and consider 
how far his remarks are applicable to the former. (5) ‘The letter 
is professedly addressed to all Jewish-Christians out of Palestine. 
_ But were there churches composed of such members ?...Churches 
: were of a mixed character except in Palestine, Wiesinger there- 
- fore may well aS Where shall we look for the Jewish-Christians 
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because the passages are far from implying the extensive establish- 
ment of Jewish-Christian churches immediately after Pentecost. 
The earliest history contains no clear trace of such churches widely 
scattered through the lands.’- In answer we may say that un- 
doubtedly there must have been such churches previously to the 
admission of Gentiles into the Church, otherwise than as proselytes. 
It was to persecute such a church that Saul went to Damascus 
with authority from the high priest. Such were all churches 
founded before the conversion of Cornelius, and the great majority 
of churches founded before 51, except those founded by St. Paul. 
There is just as little pot in Dr. Davidson’s further remark that 
‘the writer does not convey the impression that his knowledge of 
their condition was minute or specific, for his language is general, 
such as a later author, writing in his name, would employ.’ Of 
course a circular letter cannot deal with personal relations. Dr. 
Davidson then states his own conclusion that it was written after 
James’s death, in his name, by a moderate Ebionite, shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.! One does not quite see why the 
moderate Ebionite should have been capable of writing in 68 the 
letter which we have been just told it was impossible for St. James 
to have written six years before. If the moderate Ebionite ‘occupied 
a spiritual stage which James the Just hardly reached, should we 
not ‘naturally expect some mention of Christ’s resurrection at 
least’? But these men in buckram, who are always at the dis- 
posal of our modern critics, are wonderfully Protean in their 
characteristics as in their powers. 

Let us turn, however, from the halting and hesitating disciple 
to the uncompromising idealism and superiority to fact of the 
German masters, to whose guidance he has surrendered himself. 
We may take Von Soden as one of the latest representatives of the 
school. Here is a summary of his Introduction to our Epistle, so 
far as it relates to itsdate and authenticity, which is con- 
tained in the Hand-Kommentar zwm N.T., brought out under the 
direction of Professors Holtzmann, Lipsius, and others, in 1890 :— 


In thought and expression there is considerable resemblance between our 
epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, and especially of Hermas. There 
is however no reason to suppose any literary connexion between them. They 
resemble one another, simply because they were produced under the same con- 


1 In his last edition Dr. Davidson holds that it was written about A.D. 90. 
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ditions, This view is confirmed by the fact that no trace of our epistle is to 
be found throughout the 2nd century. Hegesippus knows nothing of an 
epistle of James. The supposed reminiscences in Clement of Alexandria are 
just as likely to be reminiscences of Philo or Peter or Clement of Rome. 
Origen is the first to mention the epistle, without however accepting its 
genuineness, as is evident from his comment on Matthew xiii. 55, in which he 
gives some account of the Lord’s brothers and refers to the epistle of Jude, but 
not to that of James. : 


What is to be said when people, who ought to know better, make 
statements of this sort? I can only refer my readers to my chapter 
on the External Evidence for the Authenticity of the Epistle, and 
ask whether the quotations there given from Clement of Rome and 
others are not sufficient evidence that our Epistle was known in the 
first century; whether the quotations from Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, the Ep. ad Diognetum, Irenaeus, above all Hermas, 
are not such as to prove that our Epistle was studied by these writers 
in the second century; whether any one with the smallest particle 
of historical sense or literary feeling could for a moment dream 
that the author of the Shepherd was prior to, or contemporary with, 


_ the writer of our Epistle; whether the fact that Origen, having 


; 


2 
} 


“ 


other things of more interest to tell about St. James, omits to 
mention that he wrote this Epistle (as he also omits to mention 
that he presided over the Council at Jerusalem), while he mentions 
the Epistle of St. Jude, because about St. Jude he has nothing else 
to tell—whether, I say, this fact gives the slightest ground for 
‘supposing that Origen doubted the authority of an Epistle, which 
he over and over again cites as Scripture, and as written by James, 
the brother of the Lord. / 
Let us hear next what Von Soden has to say on the relation of 
our Epistle to other books of the New Testament. 


ral The writer is acquainted with the epistle to the Romans and the first epistle 
to the Corinthians. The tone is similar to that in the Hebrews, though there 
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and it isnot Here too the conclusions arrived at seem to me entirely at vari- 

other books ance with the facts, as I think will be apparent to any one who will 

ponder what has been said in my chapter on the relation of the 

Epistle to Contemporary Writings. Some may be surprised to 

hear that Marcion’s favourite gospel is distinguished by Ebionite 

leanings.’ It is true however that in some cases, not by any means 

the majority, the references to the words of Christ which occur in 

our Epistle approach more nearly to the form in which they are 

given by St. Luke, than to the form in which they are given by 

St. Matthew. The quotations in my fourth chapter will show that 

it is quite a mistake to speak of section v. 17—vi. 13 in the latter, 

or of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, as affording no parallels 

to St. James. Nor is it true that the Epistle betrays no knowledge 

of the Hebrew. Compare my note on y. 20, where the quotation 

from Prov. x. 12 has no resemblance to the rendering of the LXX. 

The next paragraph of Von Soden treats of the Readers for whom 

the Epistle was intended. He argues that the address to the 

Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion is entirely misleading, and possibly 

a later insertion, as Harnack has suggested. His reasons are as 
follows : 


Von Soden — Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. No reference is made to the 
findsnothing Temple, the Worship, the Law. Instead of this, the one supreme rule of life, 
ate. by obedience to which man receives the blessing of salvation, is the implanted 

word, which is styled the perfect law of liberty. But there is no attempt to 
connect this law with the teaching of the Old Testament ; and the prescribed 
Jewish ritual is not argued against, but simply ignored. It is impossible that 
monotheism could have been the distinctive article of faith with Jewish 
Christians : impossible that they could have magnified this faith to the de- 
preciation of works. Nor could works with them ever mean works of love as 
distinguished from works of the law. [Then follows the argument, already 
noticed, as to the impossibility of discovering any purely Jewish church in 
the Diaspora. I have shown above that, previous to the Council of Jerusalem, 
the great majority of churches must have been of this type.] Von Soden well 
draws out the impossibility of the burning question, of the admission of Gen- 


1 Apparently the only ground for this strange assumption is that on two occasions 
St. Luke records our Lord’s teaching in its strong paradoxical form, without the 
explanatory additions by which it is qualified elsewhere. Thus in Luke vi. 20 we 
read paxdpiot of mrwxol, but in Matt. v. 8 we have the addition 7@ mvedmar: ; in 
Luke xviii. 25 we have nothing to soften the statement ‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God,’ but in Mark x. 24 the word ‘rich’ is explained by ‘them that trust in riches.’ 
But it is a mere misuse of words to characterize as Ebionism even an ascetic admi- 
ration of poverty. The essence of Ebionism is of course the rejection of the divinity 
of Christ, and the belief in the permanent obligation of the Jewish ceremonial, 
with which was connected a high esteem for the Gospel of St. Matthew, and a strong 
aversion to St. Paul’s writings. 
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_ tiles into the Church, being ignored in an epistle addressed to the Diaspora 
(if written after this date). He gives us again the old argument, answered above, 
_ that we cannot conceive first love cooling down, say, in a period of ten years. 
He considers that it was written at a time of degeneracy, when the Jewish 
_ element in the Church had lost all significance ; that perhaps the title may 
be after all genuine, because Christians had then learnt to regard themselves as 
_ the true Israel, strangers and pilgrims in the world, waiting for the hour of their 
_ Lord’s appearing. If it had been really intended for Jews, there must have 
_ been more of local colouring. The instances alleged for this local colouring 
; are not exclusively applicable to Jews. 


The only argument here which seems to call for examination is !*s teaching 


~ founded on the fact that the Jewish Christians are charged with value of 


ritual and 


_ laying too much stress, not on their ritual (the works of the law), Antares 


but on their orthodox belief in one God. No doubt there is a a. 


_ striking difference between the language of St. James and the , fom St. 
language of St. Paul on this point; a difference entirely in accord- ing to Jews; 
ance with all we know of the two men. St. James, living among 
Jews, himself practising the Jewish ritual, saw no objection to Jewish 
Christians continuing their ritual observances, as long as they 
ascribed no merit to them. He warns his readers, however, not to 
suppose that the outward rite could commend them to God (i. 27) : 
the religious service which God approved consisted in charity and 
—unworldliness. Is not this perfectly natural teaching from a Jewish 
apostle to Jewish believers, who would at once recognize it as a 
re-publication of the teaching of Isaiah and Micah on the same 
subject? Does then the improbability consist in the assumption 
that Jewish Christians were in danger of trusting in their orthodox 
monotheism to the neglect of the perfect law of love? It is plain 
at any rate that if there were any people who were likely to pride 
themselves on this belief, they must have been Jews by birth, not 
Gentiles. Moreover we know as a matter of fact that Jews did 
pride themselves just on this point, did believe that their ortho- 
doxy placed them on a pinnacle above all other people, and was of 
itself efficient to salvation; compare the words of Justin spoken 
to a Jew (Zryph. p. 370 D), ‘You and others like you (i.e. Judaizing 
Christians) deceive yourselves with words, saying that, though you 
should be sinners, yet because you know God, the Lord will not 
impute sin to you, and see Lightfoot, Gal. pp. 154-164, and the 
. quotations in my note on ii. 19. Inthes iy they are rebuked 
by J and by our Lord fc ig themsel their 
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the Bible and Apocrypha were written for Jews by Jews, as to 
deny this of the Epistle of St. James. 

fo,ta0 its To go now a little more into detail, Von Soden tells us that 

totheLaw. nothing is said of the Temple, the Worship, the Law. We 
have seen that with regard to worship, a most important rule is 
laid down, which implies the insignificance of the Mosaic ritual 
no less than our Lord’s words ‘neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem. As to the Temple, one does not quite see 
how it could be introduced in a letter to Jews residing abroad, 
unless it were to urge them to send contributions more regularly 
or to come up more frequently to Jerusalem. But trivial details 
of this sort would be entirely out of place in the exhortations 
of one who may be best described as the living embodiment of 
the Sermon on the Mount. As to the Law, how can it be said 
to be ignored, when there is a distinct reference to the common 
Jewish error, that you might pick and choose your favourite com- 
mandment and confine your attention to that: ‘Whoever offends 
in a single point is guilty of the whole law; for he that said Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, said also Thou shalt not kill’? and 
when in iv. 11 the Law appears as the representative of the Law- 
giver and Judge? This conception of the Law, as the expression 
of the mind and will of God, leads at once to its being regarded as 
a Law of Liberty, the guiding principle of life, not the mere 
written statute. Von Soden asks why St. James does not point 
out that such a Law of Liberty was already recognized in the Old 
Testament. The answer is that it was unnecessary, because the 
very phrase would naturally recall to the minds of his Jewish 
readers similar expressions in the Old Testament (see note on i. 25), 
and would also be felt to be in entire accordance with the ethical 
teaching of Christ, as contained in what we know as the Sermon 
on the Mount, and probably in the earliest summaries provided for 
the use of believers. 

Meaning of Lastly Von Soden asserts that Jewish Christians would never 


the term _. , - 
‘works’ in Jimit the sense of épya to ‘works of love’ but would necessarily 


vee include in it St. Paul’s ‘works of the law’ In the actual 
passage in question (ii, 14-26) we need not limit gpya to works 
of love, strictly speaking: the sacrifice of Isaac (ii. 21) could 
hardly be described as such. They are épya xadd in the widest 
sense ; though they exhibit no doubt the joint action of faith and 


love, if there is any meaning in the illustration from almsgiving 
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contained in vy. 15, 16, and any reference to the royal law of 
ver. 8, or to the pattern of pure religion depicted in i, 27. Is 
this then an unusual sense of the word épyov in the New Testa- 
ment? Does it usually include a reference to strict ceremonial 
observance ? Would it be naturally understood by Jews to include 
this? In John viii. 39 the works of Abraham (ic. his hospitality 
_ &c., Gen. xvii.) are contrasted with the murderous intentions of the 
_ Jews; in Apoe. xx. 12 we read that the dead will be Judged KaTa 
Ta epya avTov, meaning of course the same as cata Tv mpatw 
avtov in Matt. xvi. 27, which is explained of works of love in 
Matt. xxv. 34-46. So over and over again we find in the Apo- 
calypse oda ta épya cov, referring, as the context shows, to moral 
. conduct. St. Paul, writing after ‘St. James, finds it necessary to 
distinguish the épya miotews and the épya aydrns, the natural 
fruits of faith and love, from the épya vouov, dead works done 
_ from slavish obedience to an external law. 

_ Again Von Soden, like his school in general, exaggerates the Sore 


negative side of the Epistle: the writer, he says, ignores the ignore the 
_ Resurrection. What does he make of the phrase tis Sens In li, tion? 
1? This surely involves the belief in the Resurrection and 
Ascension and even in the Divinity of Christ. 


The final result of his investigation is that the Epistle was VonSoden’s 


= 


c 7 . ee ie ey theory that 
written at Rome during the reign of Domitian to Christians | itwas 
| generally. Beyschlag well asks, If so, what possible inducement the time of 

Domitian is 


_ was there for the forger, who was certainly no sectarian, like the Gs 


j author of the Clementines, but an orthodox believer, to inscribe his aoe 


letter with the name of James, rather than of Peter? and if he 

_ was determined to choose James, what possible motive could’ he 

_ have for using the modest description ‘servant’ instead of ‘ brother’ 
of the Lord J esus Christ ? 


, I will now take the most recent statement of the theory that the W, Brick- 
ner’s theory, 
_ Epistle was written in the second century. This is contained in em, 


W. Briickner’s Die chronologische Reihenfolge der Ne cutestamentlichen eter and , 
Briefe, Haarlem, 1890. 


cannothave — 

been written | 
efore 

Hadrian, 


According to his view the only epistles written ges the first century 
v Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Phil Phili 
Th ‘he 


is founded 
on a super- 
ficial and 
misleading 
comparison 
between the 
two 
Epistles, in 
regard (1) to 
the exhor- 
tation to 
rejoice in 
trials, 
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epistles are better expressed and more logically handled, the phrases used are 
more exact and appropriate in the former than in the latter. For instance the 
exhortation to rejoice in tribulation is common to both ; but in Peter we see 
that there is real occasion for it ; those whom he addresses are actually in the 
midst of a fiery trial, suffering for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14, iv. 12) ; this per- 
secution is the work of the devil whom they resist by their patient endurance 
(v. 8, 9); they are bidden to exult, not in their trial itself, but in the glory 
which is to follow, the salvation ready to be revealed in the last time (1. 5, iv. 
13); they are encouraged by the reminder of their high calling (i. 3, i1. 9, 20, 
21, iii. 14, &c.), by the example of Christ whose sufferings they share (ii. 21, iii. 
18, iv. 18), and by the hope of the promised reward (i. 4, 7). The tone of the 
epistle is throughout that of hopefulness, and the exultant joy in tribulation 
is only the issue and climax of this hopefulness. In James it is just the 
reverse ; he borrows the phrase ‘manifold temptation,’ but there is no special 
appropriateness in it ; those whom he addresses are not suffering persecution 
from the heathen : so too he borrows the phrase ‘resist the devil,’ but this 
is not connected with the general thought of trial; he bids them rejoice in 
tribulation, but he gives no reason for their doing so; he has not prepared 
the way for it by the spirit-stirring appeals and encouragements of Peter ; if 
he refers to the future it is only to remind them of the terrible coming of the 
Judge. 


Now to examine this: could any one imagine from Briickner’s 
description that St. James grounds his exhortation to rejoice, on 
the fact that trial works endurance, and endurance Christian 
perfection (i. 2—4)? could he imagine that it is James who says, 
he who endures trial will receive the crown of life, the kingdom 
promised to all that love God (i. 12, 1. 5)? that it is James who 
speaks of the profession of Christianity as in itself a patent of 
nobility (i. 9), and refers to the fact of Christ’s being the glory of 
Christians as annihilating all earthly distinctions (ii. 1)? It is no 
doubt true that he puts in the fore-front of his Epistle the high- 
toned, uncompromising summons to rise superior to human 
weakness, and rejoice in what the world thinks misery. I have 
elsewhere spoken of this as an instance of the stoicism of St. 
James, and pointed out how the same demand is softened down 
by the gentler and more sympathetic Apostle. But it is not more 
stoical than it is Christ-like: it is a reminiscence, like so much 
besides, of the actual words of his divine Brother, ‘Blessed are ye 
that weep now; blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and 


‘separate you from their company, and cast out your name as evil 


for the Son of man’s sake; rejoice ye in thut day and leap for joy.’ 
If Christ did not shrink from this sublime paradox, if paradox was 
one of the most efficient weapons used by Him as well as by older 
reformers, by Socrates and the Stoics, to shake men out of their 
slumbers and rouse them to aim at a new and higher ideal, why 
are we to dispute St. James’s right to use it, asif it could only be | 
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_ ascribed to an unintelligent repetition of St. Peter's language? If 


_ Briickner had paid a little more attention to our Epistle. fie! would 


have seen that one of its most marked characteristics is the 
commencement of each paragraph by a statement of the practical 


maxim, usuaily a precept or an interrogation, which it is intended 


to enforce; e.g.i. 19 contains the maxim, ‘ Let each be swift to hear, 


slow to speak, and slow to wrath, which is explained and illus- 


trated in vv. 20—27; the injunction against respect of persons in 


a 


ii. 1 is explained and illustrated in vv. 2—10; the maxim that 
faith without works is valueless in u. 14 is explained and illus- 
trated in vv. 15—26, &. Again, it is true that there is no refer- 
ence in our Epistle to persecutions from the heathen; but, if the 
readers are liable to be dragged before the Jewish courts on a 
charge of Christianity by their unbelieving countrymen (ii. 6, 7); 
if they are oppressed by their rich neighbours, who withhold their 
wages and threaten their life (v. 4—6); it is surely a little absurd 
to deny that they are év wovxidous mecpacpois. It is true again 
that the devil is not referred to as the cause of these peed 
metpacmoi, but rather as the god of this world, the inspirer of a 
false wisdom, the instigator of all the evil wrought by means of 
the tongue (iv. 4—7, i. 6, 15); which some may _ perhaps 
consider to be both a deeper and a wider conception of diabolic 
activity than that in the parallel passage of St. Peter. 

Briickner next compares James i. 18, 21 with 1 Pet. i. 23, ii 1. The 
general conception in both is the same, that Christians are born again through 


the instrumentality of the Word of God; and the practical inference the 
same, to cast away all that might hinder the reception of the Word ; but while 


all is natural and straightforward i in Peter, James shows that he copies with- 


out understanding, by his use of the term eudurov. In ver. 18 he had said 
that God dmexinoev yas ym adnGeias, in ver. 21 he says déEacde rov Euuroy 


~ Aéyov, but how can we receive what has been already engrafted ? 


_ This is a criticism founded simply on a misapprehension of the 
meaning of a term, as to which see my note 7 Joco and also (for 
the force of these verbals in -tos) on azredpactos 1. 13. 


The next point raised is, that in 1 Pet. v. 1-11 there is a better logical 


therefore the original. The general drift in Peter is as follows :—(vv. 
Ik rt 


“1-4) the elders are fe to take change of the 


connexion than in the parallel passage James iv. 6-10, and that the former i is ; 


(2) the . 
doctrine of 
regenera- 
tion, 
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giveth grace to the humble: humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time, casting all your care upon 
him because he careth for you. (vv. 8-10) Be sober, be watchful; your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour; whom withstand, steadfast in the faith, knowing that 
the same sufferings are accomplished in your brethren who are in the world ; 
and the God of all grace who called you unto His eternal glory in Christ, 
after that ye have suffered a little while, shall Himself perfect, stablish, 
strengthen you.’ 


The order of thought here is the following: the elder are not 
to lord it over the younger ; the younger are to be subject to the 
elder, or rather all are to serve one another, girding themselves 
with humility. [So far humility is an attitude of man towards 
man: in what follows it is the attitude of man towards God.] 
God resists the proud, but gives grace to the humble: if we humble 
ourselves before him, he will exalt us in due time. It would seem 
from the following clause that this exaltation refers, in the first 
place, to the deliverance from temporal anxieties. The devil 
appears in ver. 8 as the cause of these anxieties: he seeks to terrify 
the Christians into apostasy; but God will stablish and strengthen 
them after a short period of suffering. It can hardly be said that 
the logical connexion is very strict in these verses. The admo- 
nition to the elders has little to do with withstanding the devil, 
as the cause of their present anxieties; and humility towards 
man does not seem quite the same thing as humility towards 
God. 

Now take the parallel passage in James: (iv. 1-3) quarrels come 
from unsatisfied lusts; you are unsatisfied, because you either do 
not ask of God, or you ask in a worldly spirit; (ver. 4) the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God; whoever seeks the world’s 
friendship, thereby becomes the enemy of God; (vv. 5-10) the 
Spirit of God within us jealously demands the possession of our 
whole heart, but gives all the more grace (in consequence of that 
jealousy). Hence the Scripture says, ‘God resists the proud (ie. 
the worldly), but gives grace to the humble.’ Be subject therefore 
to God, and withstand the devil (the prince of this world), and he 
will flee from you. Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to 
you. Repent, and humble yourselves in the sight of God, and he 
will exalt you. 

I think no careful reader can fail to see that Briickner has 
exactly reversed the truth, and that the order of thought is much 
more logical here than in St. Peter. All falls naturally under the 


ee _ 
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heading ‘loyalty to God.’ The word ‘humility’ is used through- 
out in reference to our attitude towards God. Quarrels arise from 

- an unchastened desire for worldly good. We cannot have peace 
either in ourselves or with our neighbours until we submit 
ourselves unreservedly to God, who resists those that aim at 
worldly success and make a god of self, but gives grace to those 
that surrender up their wills to His. He who tempted Eve tempts 
us also to set up our will against God’s will; but, if we refuse to 
listen, the tempter flies; while any attempt on our part to draw 
near to God brings Him near to us. The meaning of ‘ exaltation,’ 
iyecer, in the 10th verse is explained by ré iver in i. 9. It 
refers to no outward prosperity, but to the moral dignity which 
belongs to him who has made God his portion. 

Briickner refers, as I have done, to the common quotations 
contained in the two Epistles. I pointed out that it was 
characteristic of St. James to quote carelessly, of St. Peter 
to quote accurately; that the former uses a biblical phrase 
without reference to its original context, while the latter holds 
fast to the original context. To me this seemed to favour the 
supposition that St. Peter was the copyist. Briickner takes the 

reverse view. I leave it to each man’s common-sense to say 
which is right, after he has compared the contexts of the 
quotations in the two Epistles. 

_ His next point is that to xadov dvowa in James i. 7 has to be 

explained from 1 Pet. iv. 14-16 ef dvewdiferbe év dvdmate Xpictod 
paxapiot.. .€L O€ @S Xprorvavos (meaner), bn aicyuvécba, doEaléTo 
«86 Tov Ody ev TH dvouate tovT@. This is a similar case to the 
_ preceding. In my view it exhibits St. Peter, as usual, filling up the 
_ bare outline of St. James. That the phrase needs no explanation 

pis plain from the parallel passages quoted in my notes in loco and 

| on v. 14 év 7 ovoparte. 

Lastly he thinks that the wpo mavrwy of James v. 12 has been 

* transferred from its more appropriate context in 1 Pet.iv.8. In 
my note on v. 12 I have pointed out that wpo mavrwy must be 
understood in reference to other eee! of ¢ an Bae ae 
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of two 
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St. James 
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to be 
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St. Peter. 
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Brickner’s In a later chapter of the same volume Briickner deals with the Epistles 
cone’us'e2 which he assigns to the second century as having been written after the 1st epistle 
Epistle was of Peter. These are the second to the Thessalonians, and those to the Colos- 
poteed 25. a sians and Ephesians, belonging to the earlier half of the century ; and secondly, 
living at the Pastoral Epistles, James, Jude, the second of Peter, and those of John, which 
Re he considers to have been written subsequently to 150 a.p. With regard to our 
the second £pistle he refers to what he has said before, as to its being copied from 1 
century. Pet. and cites parallels from Romans, Corinthians, Hebrews, Apocalypse and 
the Gospel of St. Matthew to show that it was written after these. In reply to 
Beyschlag he asserts that the Judaizing tone of the Epistle is not the naive 
Judaism of an early Jewish Christian writer, but that it implies a late stage of 
the doctrinal development, inasmuch as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of 
an existing Gnosticism. The writer betrays his Essene tendency by his pro- 
hibition of swearing, his contempt for riches, his dislike of trade, warning 
against sins of the tongue, high esteem of poverty, &c. He takes the pseu- 
donym of James, as a contemporary had taken that of Peter; because the tra- 
ditional reputation of the ascetic president of the Church of Jerusalem seemed 
likely to give most authority to his teaching. Partly in order to mark his 
own. opposition to all that was characteristic of Paul, partly to imitate the style 
of James, he makes use of the simple salutation yaipew, which he found ina 
circular ascribed to him in the Acts. The address to the Twelve Tribes of the 
Diaspora cannot be taken literally. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘your synagogue’ (ii. 2), by which we are in all probability to under- 
stand a little conventicle of Essene Christians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ 
denotes similar scattered conventicles, in which alone ‘the true Israel,’ ‘the 
poor,’ are to be found. By ‘the rich,’ who occasionally drop into their con- 
veaticles and so cruelly oppress and persecute the brethren, is meant Chris- 
tians outside of the conventicle, All the warnings of the epistle are meant to 

preserve this little flock from the snares of Paulinism. 


Pileiderer’s It is difficult for Englishmen to treat these baseless vagaries with 
8 view a . 
pct ee becoming seriousness. To us they at once suggest the great 
velopmen ; 
of post- Shakespearian Cryptogram, or somebody’s attempt to prove that the 


Pauline 


Christianity. Annals of Tacitus were written by a monk of the Middle Ages. But 
that we may not be too hasty in assuming that the new criticism 
has nothing more solid to offer us, we will turn now to a better 
known name, and examine what Pfleiderer has to tell us in his 
Urchristenthum, which is an expansion of the Hibbert Lectures 
delivered by him in 1885. 


He distinguishes two lines of development in post-Pauline Christianity. The 
one, which he calls Christian Hellenism, is represented by the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he assigns to the end of the 1st century, the first epistle of 
Clement (between 100 and 120 a.p.), the first of Peter (not earlier than 
Trajan), that of Barnabas (between 120 and 125 4.D.), the epistle to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians and the Gospel of John (about 140 4.D.). The other, 
which he ealls Antignostic Hellenism, marks the period of the Antonines. It 
is again subdivided into Catholicized Hellenism and Catholicized Paulinism 
(p. 845). The former branch is represented by the Johannean and the Pastoral 
epistles, the epistle of Polycarp. to the Philippians, which with Volkmar’s 
expurgations may be regarded as a fairly genuine piece, the Ignatian epistles, 
together with that of Jude and the second of Peter. The latter branch is 
represented by the second epistle of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, written 
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about the same time as the Gospel of Matthew (that is, towards the middle of 
the 2nd century), the epistle of James and the Didaché, which last Pfleiderer 
considers to be later than Hermas and possibly later than Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. This Catholicized Paulinism is characterized by a practical undogmatic 
tone, reminding one of the Synoptic Gospels. 


This brief sketch of Pfleiderer’s view of the general development 
of Christianity was needed in order to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate his remarks on James in particular (pp. 865-880). 


-Pfleiderer agrees with Schwegler that our epistle is just the Shepherd stripped Heconsiders 
of its Apocalyptical imagery. In both writings we have a protest on behalf of that the 
the practical piety of the common people against the increasing secularization onntteatie 

of religion in the wealthy and intellectual circles, which we may compare was a con- 

with similar protests made by the Waldensians or Minorites in later times. pep orery oF 
- Our epistle must evidently belong to the post-Pauline period ; otherwise it “borrowed 

must have contained some reference to the controversial topics of which St. from him. 

Paul treats, such as the abrogation of the Mosaic law, circumcision, 

sabbaths and festivals, the position of Israel as the chosen people, the 

relation of the Old to the New Covenant, &. The question then arises, How 

long after the death of St, Paul must it be placed? We are enabled to answer 

this partly from the lateness of patristic evidence as to the existence of the 

epistle, and partly from its dependence on other Christian writings. (1) As 

to the former our epistle is in a worse position than any other of the books 

of the N. T. Origen is the first to quote it directly, and he expressly 

says that it was not generally recognized as canonical. There is no refer- 

ence to it in Clemens Alexandrinus or Irenaeus or Tertullian, not even in 

the Clementines. Moreover it is omitted in the Muratorian canon, which 

recognizes the Shepherd. This silence of the oldest witnesses is inexplicable 

if it belonged to the Apostolic age. (2) The writer was acquainted with the 

epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as is apparent from his use of the 
Pauline formula of ‘justification by faith’; also with the epistle to the 

Hebrews, the Apocalypse (including the most recent portion of the latter, 

which dates from the time of Hadrian), the 1st epistle of Peter, above 


arthly, psychical, devilish, remi 
the Gnostic teachers and pr 


Pfleiderer 
abandons 
some of the 
positions of 
his prede- 
cessors. 
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evil. So we are told of a treatise addressed to the Gnostic Florinus by 
Irenaeus, in proof that God was not the author of evil. The reference in iv. 
11 to those who ‘judge the law,’ would apply to the attacks of such Gnostics 
as Cerdon and Marcion on the O. T. Lastly, the degradation of Paul’s 
justifying faith into an unfruitful assent of the intellect was nowhere so likely 
to be found as among the Gnostics. To this ultra-Pauline Gnosticism James 
opposes no Judaizing theology, but the simple rules of practical Christianity 
as understood by the Catholic Church. His polemic does not touch Paul’s own 
doctrine ; Paul would never have given the name of faith to this dead intel- 
lectual assent ; but it does touch the Gnostics who claimed the authority of 
Paul, and James fails to distinguish between the two views. This is easily ex- 
plicable from the fact that James himself, like his contemporaries (compare 
the Ignatian and the Pastoral Epistles), no longer uses faith in its old sense of 
absolute trust, forming the only foundation of Christian piety, but makes it 
coordinate with love, patience, obedience, works, &c. 

The Soteriology of the Epistle approaches so nearly to that of the Gospels, 
that it is no wonder some have been tempted to assign it to a very early period. 
This however has been shown to be impossible by a comparison with other 
Christian writings ; and it is also inconsistent with the absence of all allusion to 
the apologetic and eschatological topics which so much occupied the attention 
of the early Church. We find here no attempt to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that he would shortly return to reveal the promised salvation. 
The undogmatic character of the epistle is to be explained, like the dogmatic 
simplicity of John, not on the supposition that it was written before Chris- 
tianity had become dogmatic, but that dogma was already securely settled. 
The Church of Rome, however, with its predominantly practical tendency, 
rejected those speculative and mystical elements of Paulinism, which were 
retained and developed by the churches of Asia Minor. And thus it is that the 
Catholicized Paulinism of the second century approaches so nearly to pre- 
Christian Hellenism. Monotheism, the Moral Law, Future Retribution, these 
are the prominent doctrines in both; the only difference being that, in the 
former, these doctrines are based upon Revelation and propagated by an 
organized institution. 


It will be seen that on several points Pfleiderer recedes from the 
ground occupied by his predecessors of the negative school. He 
allows that our Epistle could not have been written whilst the 
admission of Gentiles into the Church was still a burning ques- 
tion: he allows that it is not intended as an answer to the Epistle 
to the Romans, and that in fact St. Paul would have assented to 
all that is said in it as to the futility of an unfruitful faith, He 
does not regard the author as an Ebionite or Essene, or suppose 
him to be addressing some small dissenting body: on the contrary, 
James is a typical Catholic of the latter half of the second century, 
and gives expression to the ethical undogmatic Christianity of the 
time: further, he is addressing the Church of Rome, which he 
rightly assumes to be representative, in its defects, of the degeneracy 
of the Church at large. Pfleiderer ridicules Schwegler’s identifica- 
tion of the rich with Gentile, and the poor with Jewish Christians 
(p. 872): he explains éwurov correctly, in opposition to both 
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Borndccsr and Briickner (p. 877). On the main point, however, 
he holds to the Tiibingen view, that the Epistle was written in the 
latter half of the seid century, his chief argument being that it 
bears traces of being written after the Epistle to the Romans, the 
1st of St. Peter, and Hermas. 
I will not here repeat what I have said before as to the mutual Prmeiples 


for deter- 


relations of the above-named Epistles, but will simply state the muingthe 


~ general principles which I think ought to determine our judgment Peery of 


7 1 1m] 1+ 9 My when the 
in this and similar cases. Where it is agreed that there is a direct ,when he 


if 7 ; " = is so great 
_ literary connexion between two writers, A and B, treating of the 18 %0 stest 


same subject from apparently opposite points of view, and using ‘probable 
the same illustrations, if it shall appear that the argument of B_ borrowed 

meets in all respects the argument of A, while the argument of A other. — 
has no direct reference to that of B, the priority lies with A. 
Again where it is agreed that there is a connexion between two 

writers, treating of the same subject, on the same scale, from the 

same point ,of view, and using the same quotations, it is probable 

that the writer who gives the thought in its most terse and rugged 

form, and takes least trouble to be precise in the wording of his 

quotations is the earlier writer. Using these tests, I venture to 

think that it has been proved conclusively, that the Epistle of St. 

James is prior to the first Epistle of St. Peter and to that of St. Paul 

to the Romans; and this one fact is sufficient to upset the whole - 

house of cards erected by Pfleiderer. Supposing however that the 

priority of James to Paul were still a matter of doubt, I should 
not be at all more inclined to admit the possibility of our Epistle 

having been written at the late date assigned to it by Pfleiderer. 

None of his arguments seems to me to be of such a nature as we 
should rely on, if it were a question about secular writers. Take 
_ for instance his assertion that Hermas was prior to James. From a The suppo- 
¢ - literary point of view, this seems to me on a par with saying that ow [a 
5 Quintus Smyrnaeus is prior to Homer, or Apuleius to Cicero. But i) Rommey 
on what does he ground the assertion? ‘That which occurs in an admissible. 
7 - aphoristic form in James, is found in its natural context in mr 
- Hermas ’ (p. 868), As examples he gives James iv. 7, ‘ Resist the ~ 
de 1d he will flee from you, compared with Mand. peli A Sk 

), where Hermas says, ‘ Man desires t 1s 
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their hope entirely in Him. If you resist him he will be 
vanquished and flee away.’ On this it may be observed (1) that 
the saying occurs in three other passages of Hermas (Mand. vii. 2, 
xi. 2, 4), and that it also occurs thrice in what is probably a much 
earlier treatise, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ; (2) that 
every text quoted by a preacher is naturally imbedded in a suitable 
context, if the preacher knows his business; (3) that St. James’s style 
is confessedly condensed and aphoristic, but this is no evidence of 
lateness, rather the contrary; (4), that, as has been shown above in 
answer to Briickner, the saying is quite in its place in our Epistle. 
His other examples are James iu. 15 (the contrast of earthly and 
heavenly wisdom) compared with Mand. xi., James i. 27 (on true 
religion) compared with Mand. viii., James i. 20 (‘the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God’) compared with Mand. v., a 
passage which would have been more appropriately compared with 
James iv. 5. As to all these examples I am confident that every 
unprejudiced reader who takes the trouble to examine them, will 
agree with me, that it would be as reasonable to say that any 
modern sermon is older than its text, as to say that these comments 
are older than the parallels in St. James. There is not even any 
marked abruptness in the original context to excuse such extra- 
ordinary perversity of judgment. And then the fatuity of ima- 
gining that a man of such strong individuality, whose every 
words attests his profound and unshakable convictions, could 
condescend to borrow from one so immeasurably his inferior, 
whose thoughts show about an equal mixture of cleverness and 
silliness, and whose language, as Dr. Taylor has proved, is little 
more than a patchwork of old materials, new furbished to avoid 
detection ! 

As regards Pfleiderer’s attempt to prove the lateness of our 
Epistle from the absence of patristic evidence in its favour, I 
must refer the reader to my second chapter, where he will find 
quotations enough to enable him to decide the matter for himself. 
But as he has made the assertion that Origen expressly says 
that it was not recognized as canonical (aber ausdrticklich als 
angezwetfelte Schrift), I will here briefly sum up the evidence of 
Origen on this point: (1) he never denies the genuineness of the 
Epistle; (2) he simply uses in one passage (Comm. in Joh. xix. 6, 
L. ii. 190) the ambiguous phrase 7) depopévyn “laxwBov émictony, 
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which at the outside means that, though the Epistle was in general 
circulation under that name, yet he did not take upon himself to 

-__ assert its authenticity; (3) in Rufinus’ Latin translation of Origen’s 
writings we find our Epistle referred to as follows: Comm. in ep. ad 
Rom. iv. 1, in alio Seripturae loco, ib. iv. 8 audi et Jacobum fratrem 

— Domini, ib. ix, 24 Jacobus Apostolus dicit, and frequently ; cf. Hom. 

in He. iii. 8, viii. 4, Lev. ii.’4, where it is also called Scriptura 
divina; (4) these expressions of the Latin, which some have without 
ground suspected, are borne out by similar expressions in the 
original Greek; thus in Sel. in Psalm. xxxi. 5 (Lomm. xii. p. 129) 
the Epistle (@s tapa 'lax#éPw) is referred to as 7 ypad7, and it is 
quoted as authoritative in Sel. in Hod. xv. 25, Comm. wm Joh. xx. 
10 and elsewhere (see above, pp. Ixiv. foll.); (5) in two distinct 
passages Origen gives a list of the Sacred Books, and in both of 
these the Epistle of St. James is included (Hom. in Gen, xxvi. 15, 
Hom. in Jos. vii. 1; see Westcott, Canon, pp. 406 foll.). 

1 next take i assertion that, if our Epistle had been written _ Itis not 
before the Council of Jerusalem, it must have contained arguments pimscer 
to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, such as those we find Bpistle are 
ascribed to St, Peter in the Acts, and must also have dwelt more Parcs 
upon the Second Coming. If the writer were addressing uncon- et 
verted Jews, as St. Peter does in Acts 11, or were endeavouring to 
recall Jews who were in danger of falling away, as the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews does, such arguments would no doubt 

be in place; but as he is writing to believers, who accept Christ as 
the Lord of Glory and future Judge (James 1. 1, v. 9), such argu- 
ments would be out of place in a short ee directed to the 
special object of inculcating a practical morality on those who 
were already believers. Nor can I see why we should expect 
more to be said about the Second Coming. Is it not enough 
that we are told ‘the Judge stands before the door,’ and ‘he 
that endureth temptation shall receive the crown of life’? 
Another point is that James has lost the old meaning of faith, and 
makes it, not the foundation of the Christian life, but merely one 
among a number of co-ordinate virtues. I do not deny that he 
at times uses méorvs in the sense of a mere ea belief; but. 
when he describes ane EDEe cee as. t. 6 
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ning of spiritual life to our regeneration by the word of truth (1. 
18)—and how can we receive that word except through the 
instrumentality of faith ?—he seems to me to rate faith as highly 
as St. Paul himself. Yet even St. Paul sets faith below love, and 
goes so far as to say, ‘Though I have all faith so as to remove 
mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing.’ 

I really cannot see that Pfleiderer has anything else in the way 
of argument to offer for his view. All that he tells us is that 
towards the middle of the second century the Catholic Church had 
very much lost its hold of distinctive doctrine, that it was secular 
in tone, and was occupied in controversy with the Gnostics, to 
whom he considers that allusion is made by James, where he 
condemns a psychical and diabolical wisdom, and speaks against 
those who judge the law, and who impute to God the blame for 
their wrong-doing. If it were certain that the epistle dated from 
this time, we might be justified in supposing such allusions, but as 
all probability is against it, we have no reason to go so far to 
explain references which would be applicable in any age. The 
only difficulty would be in the term w>vyxds, but this is already 
used in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 

Without entering into any discussion as to the correctness of 
Pfleiderer’s estimate of the state of Christianity under the Anto- 
nines, and without repeating the positive argument for the early 
date of James, I will simply mention here some characteristics of 
the Epistle which seem to me inexplicable on the hypothesis of 
the date given by Pfleiderer. The first, already noticed by 
Beyschlag, relates to the heading, ‘James the servant of God. It 
is quite consistent with the modesty which marks the Epistle 
throughout, that James himself should adopt this humble title; 
but is it conceivable that a late writer, wishing to secure a hearing 
by the adoption of a famous name, should throw away all the 
distinguishing adjuncts, Apostle, Bishop of Jerusalem, Bishop of 
Bishops, Brother of the Lord, and call himself plain James, a name 
which could attract no attention and excite no interest? Would 
the Church of Rome have submitted patiently to the extremely 
severe reproofs of this unknown James? Would there be any 
appropriateness in: speaking of the rich, as dragging the believers 
before the law-courts and blaspheming the noble name by which 
they were called? Would the thoroughly Hebraic tone of the Epistle, 
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the Specs to the example of Elijah, Job and the pr ophets instead 


of Christ, the phrase ‘ Lord of Sabaoth, the warning against the 


use of Jewish oaths, the stern censure of landowners who withheld 
the wages of the reapers, suit the circumstances of the Christians 
of Rome in that age? Where were the free labourers referred to ? 
The latifundia of Italy were worked by slaves. Lastly, the writer 
looks for the immediate coming of the Lord to judgment (v. 7-9), 


Do we find any instance of a like confident expectation in any 
.writer of the latter half of the second century ? 


Some of my readers may wonder at my spending so much time 
on the examination of what will strike them as mere arbitrary ° 
hypothesis. My reason for doing so is (1) that we English are so 
conscious of what we owe to German industry and research, that 
we are sometimes tempted to accept without inquiry the latest 
theory that hails from Germany. This danger is perhaps less 
threatening at present in regard to the criticism of the New 
Testament, than in regard to some other departments of study, 
partly from our sense of the seriousness of the practical issues 


-involved, and partly from our trust in the perfect fairness, the 


exhaustive learning and the sound historical and literary judg- 


ment of the great scholar and theologian whom we have recently 


lost. What Bishop Lightfoot has tested and approved, we believe 
we may accept as proven, so far as present lights go. But (2) 
fanciful and one-sided as German criticism often is, it is constantly 
stimulating and suggestive, bringing to light new facts or putting 


old facts in a new light. And therefore on both grounds, for the 
' sake of what we may learn from it, as well as to point out its 


shortcomings and exaggerations, I have thought it worth while to 


__ lay its last word before English readers. I have done my best to 
examine fairly point by point the argument in favour of the 
late origin of our Epistle ; but it is impossible to estimate fully its 


strength or its weakness, unless we view it in connexion with the 


~ general theory, first put forward by F. C. Baur, of which it forms a 


part. According to that theory the larger portion of the writings 
of the New Pestarent are forgeries of the second century. a 
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Testament is as nothing in comparison with the combined impro- 
bability of one half of the books having been forged in the second 
century. For consider the demand thus made upon us. We have 
on the one side a century which beyond all question witnessed the 
greatest advance in morality and religion which has ever taken 
place on our earth. If this advance is to be explained by natural 
causes we must assume the existence of extraordinary powers, 
spiritual, moral and intellectual, in the men by whom it was brought 
about. The histories of the time, written by contemporaries, as we 
believe—at any rate written, as even our opponents admit, within a 
hundred years, more or less, of the events which they record—tell 
us that there were such men then living, and depict them so clearly 
and vividly that we seem to be personally acquainted with them. 
Again we have letters purporting to be written by some of these 
men, which so fully answer the expectations excited by the histories 
and soar so high above the ordinary level of human thought, that 
they have for some eighteen centuries been regarded by the most 
enlightened of mankind as containing, along with the histories, a 
divine ideal and an inspired rule of conduct for the whole human 
race. On the other hand we have in the second century an age in 
which the Christian Church, as far as we can judge from its history 
and from the undisputed writings of the time, was decidedly 
wanting in power and ability, not merely in comparison with the 
first, but in comparison with most of the later centuries. - Yet it is 
in this feeble age that Baur and his followers have sought to find 
the authors of the books which bear, and in the judgment of united 
Christendom worthily bear, the great names of James, Peter, Paul, 
and John. It is not one author of this inspired stamp they are 
in search of, but four at least; for there is no pretence that any 
one individual could have produced works so diverse in doctrine, 
thought and style; nay, their separatist hypotheses make it 
necessary for them to assume a fifth, a sixth, and even a seventh 
author. And yet not a trace of one of them is to be found in 
the history or literature of the second century. No one is bold 
enough to name a man whom he considers capable of having 
written even the least of these works. Would it be at all a wilder 
hypothesis if one were to assume that half the plays of Shakspeare 
were written by an anonymous author or authors of the time of 
Charles the Second ? 
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4 How are we to account for such extraordinary aberration Theiraxioms 
_ on the part of able and honest men? It seems to me that method. 
it is due partly to prejudice and partly to an error of method. 

_ First, as to prejudice: they start with two assumptions, (1) that 
the presumption is always against the truth of tradition; 
(2) that miracles are impossible. The former prejudice is a 
natural reaction from the opposite extreme, that tradition is always 
right ; and it falls in with the natural delight in novelty, and the 

temptation to take the side which affords most scope for new and 

startling combinations. There is also a natural impatience at the 
tone of virtuous orthodoxy often assumed by the defenders of tradi- 
tion, and a generous eagerness to take the side which has suffered 
most from misrepresentation in the past, and which still finds it 
necessary at times to resist attempts on the part of the champions 

of authority to intimidate opponents and stifle discussion ; a feeling 

too that, in order to the final ascertainment of truth, the negative 
argument is as needful as the positive, and that up to the present 
century the former has scarcely had justice done to it among 
Christian writers. The second prejudice naturally leads to the 
attempt to weaken the force of the evidence adduced in favour of 
miracles. If the accounts of miracles proceed from eye-witnesses, it 
is difficult, on this hypothesis, not to condemn them of deliberate 
falsehood, which our opponents are unwilling to do, not merely 
because they do not wish to give unnecessary offence, but because 
they are themselves convinced of the honesty and high tone of the 

writers. If, however, it can be proved that these writers lived a 
hundred years after the events they record, then they are simply 
the mouthpiece of tradition, which, without any deliberate falsifica- 

tion, would spontaneously clothe the bare nucleus of fact with the 
garment of the supernatural. 

; Next, as to the error of method. Men assume a priori 
_ that the Christian Church and Christian theology must have 

had such and such a development ; that if we find one doctrine 

especially prominent in a particular writer, he must have been 

_ the author of that doctrine, which must therefore have been 

unknown before him and denied by all but his immediate 

in, that if we meet ue any 
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guilty, for instance, of an anachronism in assigning to Christ the 
words, ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, ‘One jot or one tittle shall not pass from the law’ 
(Pfleiderer, page 492 foll.), since they involve the principles of 
Paulinism and anti-Paulinism. But why cannot we act here as 
we do in the parallel case of the disciples of Socrates? We do not 
dispute the genuineness of a Cynic or Cyrenaic or Academic 
phrase attributed to Socrates, because he did not carry out these 
different lines of thought to the full extent to which each was 
carried by his disciples. Yet it is assumed a priori that James, 
Peter, and John being typical of particular aspects of Christianity, 
anything in their writings which appears to be inconsistent with 
that special aspect must be pronounced spurious; that even a man 
so many-sided and so full of growth as St. Paul must be tied down 
to the ideas which occupied him during a.certain critical period of 
the Church’s development. If we were to impose the same rule 
on Mr. Gladstone, how little we should leave him of all the books 
and speeches which now bear witness to his incessant activity and 
versatility of mind, 

But perhaps the most mischievous manifestation of the a priori 
method is when it seizes on some small side-incident, and makes 
it the corner-stone of a huge theory, by which all the phenomena 
are to be explained, or, in the event of a too stubborn resistance, 
to be exploded. Such an incident is the difference between St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of which passing mention is made in Galatians 
ii. 11, 12, and in which Baur finds the key to the whole of the 
early history of the Church as well as to the Christian literature 
of the first two centuries. It might really seem as if to some of 
his followers the main article of the Creed was ‘I believe in the 
quarrel between Peter and Paul, and in the well-meaning but un- 
successful attempts of Luke and others to smooth it over and keep 
it in the background,’ 

It may encourage those who are fearful as to the results of the 
present attack on the integrity of the books of the New Testament, 
to call to mind the history of the same struggle in regard to the 
writings of classical authors. There too a narrow a priori dogma- 
tism has in times past attempted to deprive us of half the dia- 
logues of Plato and some of the noblest satires of Juvenal; but in 
the great majority of instances the result of the close examination 
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to which the classical writings have been subjected has only served 
to establish more firmly the genuineness of the disputed books and 
passages, and so we cannot doubt it will be with the New Testa- 
ment! Experience proves the truth of the maxim—Opinionum 
commenta delet dies, naturae yudicia confirmat. 


1 Itis especially interesting to note how in both spheres we find the first thoughts. 


of youth corrected by the second thoughts of maturer age. Thus Zeller, who in 


his Platenische Studien, 1839, had argued against the genuineness of Plato’s De 
Legibus, in his History of Greek Philosophy treats it as the undoubted work of Plato. 
In like manner Kern, who in an article in the Tiib. Theolog. Zeitschr. for 1835, 
part 2, had ascribed our epistle to an unknown writer of the 2nd century, argues. 
in his commentary, 1838, in favour of its genuineness; De Wette, who in the 
earlier editions of his commentary had denied the authenticity of the epistle, in his 
5th edition (1848) regards it as probably authentic ; Lechler, who in the 1st and 
2nd editions of his book on the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times had made it a. 
post-Pauline production, treats it as pre-Pauline in his last edition of 1885 (Eng. tr. 
1886) ; and from the preface to the 2nd edition of Ritschl’s Altkatholische Kirche, 
1857, it would seem that Ritschl’s views had developed in a similar direction. 


CHAPTER VII 


Part II 
HARNACK AND SPITTA ON THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE 


Two important works have recently appeared, in which very 
opposite views are taken as to the date of the Epistle of St. James. 
One is Die Chronologie des altchristlichen Lntteratur bis Husebius, 
brought out this year (1897) by the distinguished theologian, 
Adolf Harnack; the other, F. Spitta’s learned and acute contribu- 
tion, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthwms, vol. i1., 
1896, of which 239 pages are occupied with a very careful study of 
the Epistle. I take them in this order because Harnack on this 
particular book still adheres to the old Tiibingen tradition, from 
which he has receded in regard to many of the other documents of 
the New Testament, while Spitta occupies an entirely independent 
position, As Harnack only devotes six pages to the subject, and 
refers to Jiilicher’s Hinleitung, 1894, as supplementing his argu- 
ment, I have joined them together in the discussion which follows. 

Jiilicher begins (p. 129) with a general attack upon the authen- 
ticity of the Catholic Epistles. They are not really epistles at all; 
there is nothing personal about them; the epistolary form was 
simply adopted, by a stranger writing to strangers, in imitation of 
the widely-circulated epistles of St. Paul. This is enough to prove 
that they are post-Pauline, and therefore not written by any of the 
Apostles (‘damit ist schon gesagt dass sie erst aus nachpaulinischen 
Zeit, also nicht wohl von Uraposteln herriihren konnen’). Har- 
nack also remarks on the fact that St. James reads more like a 
homily than a letter, as casting doubt on its genuineness. 

Are we to understand then that an epistle must be judged 
spurious, if it is occupied with impersonal matter, or if it is a 
sermon or treatise masking under this form? If so, we must deny 
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the genuineness of Seneca’s letters to Lucilius, of the De Arte 
Poetica of Horace, of the letters to Herodotus and Menceceus, in 
which Epicurus summed up his philosophy. But if all these are 
allowed to be genuine, St. Paul was not the first person to make 
use of the epistolary form for didactic purposes ; and if we further 
accept the account given of the Apostolic Council in the Acts, he 
was not even the first Jew to indite a circular letter; he was only 
following the example already set by the President of the Council 
in his circular to the Churches; as to which it has been already 
pointed out that the resemblances between it and the Epistle of 
St. James lead to the conclusion that they proceed from the same 
hand? Jiilicher, however—I am not certain about Harnack— 
would probably deny that the account of the Council given in the 
Acts is historical. Let us assume then that St. Paul was the first 
Jew to write a didactic letter for general circulation, why is his 
example to remain unfruitful, not only till after his own death, but 
till the death of the last of the Apostles, say thirty years later ? 
For this is what is required by his argument. Otherwise all the 
Catholic Epistles might still have been written as early as 60 A.D. by 
those whose names they bear. 

I proceed now to consider the arguments offered in favour of the 
date 120-150 favoured by Jiilicher and Harnack. Both lay stress 
on the low moral and religious tone implied by the language of the 
writer. Worldliness had reached such a pitch as can only be 
paralleled in the Shepherd of Hermas, with which indeed our 
Epistle has so much in common that both must be ascribed to the 
same age. Instances of this deplorable degeneracy are i. 13, in 
which the readers are warned against making God the Author of 
temptation; 11. 14, where orthodox belief is put forward as excusing 

~ lukewarmness or sin; ii. 6, where it is stated that the rich members 
of the Church drag their poorer brethren before the law courts 
and blaspheme the Holy Name by which they are called, a picture 
of the time which is in entire agreement with what we read in 
~Hermas (Sim. viii. 4, ix. 19, etc.) of the apostates and informers 
within the Church (dmoordras Kal Braogymot eis Tov KUpLOV Kal 
ae Tov y Sodhay TOU bate Suek a state of ue) implying 
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that the Christian body included a number of rich men, who 
were so indifferent to their religion as to purchase safety for them- 
selves by informing against their brethren and even dragging 
them before the tribunals, is not conceivable before the year 120 
(Harnack, p. 485 f). 

Taking the last argument first, I observe that one trait in St. 
James’s description, avtol édxovowv tds eis KpiTHpsa, 1s not to be 
found in Hermas, and it seems very improbable that actual 
members of the Church, though from cowardice (Sim. ix. 21. 3) 
they might apostatize and give information against their brethren, 
would themselves take the lead in dragging them before the 
magistrate. I observe also that there is nothing in our epistle to 
suggest that the court was Roman rather than Jewish; nor again 
that the rich persecutors were Christians. As Dr. Plummer has 
pointed out, the Holy Name was not called over them, but (éf’ 
vas) over those whom they arrested. The whole passage (11. 2-7) 
is directed against the respect of persons shown in favouring the 
rich at the expense of the poor; this is illustrated by the supposi- 
tion of two strangers visiting the synagogue, of whom nothing is 
known, except that one is well dressed, the other in shabby clothes. 
St. James says their hearts should have been drawn rather to the 
poor than to the rich, because the poor made up the bulk of the 
Christian community, while the rich were their persecutors. If we 
want a parallel to the ‘dragging before the tribunals,’ we find one 
ready to our hand in Acts viii. 3, where Saul, cvpwv avdpas Kal 
yuvaixas, committed them to prison. So far, I see no reason why 
we should not understand the words of St. James with reference 
to the persecution of the first Christians by Jews, especially by the 
rich Sadducees, as in Acts iv. 1, xiii. 50, in accordance with the 
warning of our Lord (Matt. x. 17). 

I take now the other instances of degeneracy, which, it is said, 
could not have been paralleled in the Church before the time of 
Hermas. The first is the warning against making God accountable 
for temptation. J must say I am surprised at this being instanced 
as an extraordinary example of depravity. From the time when 
Adam threw the blame of his eating of the forbidden tree on ‘the 
woman whom TZhow gavest to be with me’ down to the present 
moment, I should have thought this the natural and almost 
inevitable excuse by which man, conscious of wrong-doing, 
endeavours to palliate his fault to himself. Whether he pleads 
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hereditary bias, or overwhelming passion, or the force of circum- 
stances or of companionship, all these are in the end ordained or 
permitted by Divine Providence. In my note on the passage I 
have quoted from Homer, from the Proverbs, from Philo, from St. 
Paul, as bearing witness to this universal tendency of fallen 
humanity. 

Nor can I see that there is anything unprecedented or abnormal 
in the idea that orthodox belief is sufficient for justification. 
Justin tells us (Deal., 370 D) this was the idea of the Jews in his 
day, who believed that, ‘though they were sinners, yet, if they 
knew God, the Lord would not impute sin to them.’ Is this at all 
more heinous than the belief with which John the Baptist charged 
the Jews, that, as Abraham’s children, they stood in no need of 
repentance? Is it more heinous than the belief of the Pharisee 
that he should be justified because, unlike the publican, he fasted 
twice in the week, and gave tithes of all that he possessed? Is it 
not in fact Paul’s own description of a Jewish Christian (Rom. ii. 
17-25): ‘Thou art called a Jew and restest in the law and makest 
thy boast of God, and art confident that thou thyself art a guide 
of the blind, a light of them that sit in darkness . . . thou 
that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law 
dishonourest thou God’? I will venture to say that the history 
of the Church in every age, as well as the experience of every 
individual Christian, attests the need of this warning of St. James 
against confounding orthodoxy of belief with true religion? At 
any rate it was so with the many thousands of Pharisaic zealots 
belonging to the Church over which St. James presided, 

Another ground on which Jiilicher denies the genuineness of the 
Epistle isithat the Greek is too good for James. This objection 
has been already answered in p. xli. 

The view of the Mosaic law contained in the Epistle is regarded 
-as proof that it could not have had James for its author. Thus 


 Jiilicher asks, How could the strict legalist against whom Peter did 


not venture to maintain his right to eat with Gentiles (‘vor dem 
Petrus eine Tischgemeinschaft mit Heidenchristen nicht zu 
vertheidigen gewagt hatte’), have written a letter in which no 
mention i ig} made of the penpeccniaty law; in which worship is made — 
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law of bondage. So, too, Harnack, ‘ Law with this writer is not 
the Mosaic law in its concrete character, but a sort of essence of 
law which he has distilled for himself’ (p. 486). 

The incident referred to is not quite correctly stated. It is not 
James himself, but ‘certain from James’ (Gal. ii. 12), whose 
presence had this baneful effect on Peter and the other Jews. 
That they did not represent the real feeling of St. James is not. 
only probable from the fact that the responsible leaders of a party 
are usually less extreme than their followers, but it is also expressly 
stated, if we accept the account given in Acts xv. 24; for there we 
read that James had previously had to complain of unauthorized 
persons speaking in his name (ruvés €& nudv éEeAOovtes érapakav 
bas Royous . . . AéyovTes TepiTéuverOar Kal tTypely TOY 
pomov, ois ov SveotetAdueOa). James was certainly included in 
the number of those who sanctioned the conduct of St. Peter in 
eating with Cornelius (Acts xi. 1-3, 18), and later on (xxi. 20) we 
find him explaining to Paul the difficulty he had in controlling the 
zealots of his party, the converted Pharisees of xv. 5. There is 
nothing in the New Testament to suggest that he was an extreme 
legalist. Even tradition goes no further than to show that his own 
practice was ascetic: it does not state that he enforced this practice 
on others. When Harnack says he invented a law of his own 
(‘ein Gesetz welches er sich destillirt hat’), he seems to me to: 
shut his eyes to the main factor in the history. If the author was 
really the brother of Jesus, brought up with Him from infancy, 
and acknowledging Him as Messiah before His departure from 
earth, he must have been greatly influenced by His teaching, as 
indeed is abundantly shown in the Epistle. What then was 
Christ’s teaching as to the law? I make no reference to the 
Fourth Gospel, as the discourses there may be supposed to be 
coloured by the reporter, but in the Sermon on the Mount we see 
the law of the letter changed to a law of the spirit. The law of 
love to God and love to man is described as the great command- 
ment on which hang all the law and the prophets. Men are 
called to bear Christ’s easy yoke and light burden, as opposed to 
those heavy burdens which the scribes, sitting in Moses’ seat, lay 
upon men’s shoulders, and of which Peter afterwards declared that 
‘neither our fathers nor we were able to bear them.’ How was it 
possible that the brother of the Lord should seek to reimpose such 
a yoke? MHarnack and Jiilicher write as if Christianity began 
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with Paul. Yet even in the Old Testament the law is called 
perfect (Ps. xix. 7, and liberty is associated with the law (Ps. exix. 
- 45), ‘I will walk at liberty, for I seek Thy precepts’; 2b. 32, ‘I 
_ will run the way of Thy commandments when Thou shalt enlarge 
-my heart’); so, when St. Paul contrasts the fleshy tables of the 
heart with tables of stone, he only reproduces the words of the 
prophet, ‘I will put my law in their inward parts.’ Nor was the 
idea of a law of liberty strange to the rabbinical writers or to 
Philo. Spitta quotes from Pirke Aboth vi. 2 (a comment on 
Exodus xxxii. 6), ‘None is free but the child of the law, and 
from Philo ii. 452, ‘éc0u werd véuov Edow éreVOepor.’ 

I now proceed to the consideration of the section on Faith and 
Works, which is put forward as a crucial instance in favour of the 
late date of the Epistle. To narrow the field of discussion as much 
as possible, I will say at once that I agree with my opponents in 
holding that the resemblance between this portion of the Epistle 
and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is too great to be accidental. 
One of the two must have been written with reference to the other. 
I agree also in considering that the argument of St. James entirely 
fails to meet the argument of St. Paul. It is in fact quite beside 
it, and, if intended to meet it, rests upon a pure misconception of 
St. Paul’s meaning. From this my opponents infer that it could 
not have been written by James the Just, or indeed by any 
contemporary of St. Paul. The identification of Paul’s faith in 
Christ, which works by love, with the barren belief in the existence 
of one God, which is shared even by devils; the confusion between 

_ the works of the law, which Paul condemns, with the fruits of 
- faith, which he demands of every Christian—this was not possible 
till lapse of time had brought forgetfulness of the tyranny of the 
old Mosaic law, and made it possible to understand ‘the works of 
the law’ to mean moral conduct. If James had written this 
section, he would have been rudely and ignorantly attacking Paul 
as guilty of heresy, but if it was written in the year 130, the author 
might well imagine that he was only expressing St. Paul’s own 
meaning in other words. Feeling sure that the great Apostle 
would never have encouraged ie idea that a mere profession of 
orthodoxy could win heaven, he might naturally f , 
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ihrem Recht gelangen’). The ‘vain man’ of v. 20 is not Paul 
(as Schwegler supposed, and as he must have been if James were 
the author), but some one who claimed St. Paul’s sanction for a 
religion of barren orthodoxy. 

I pause here for a moment to consider the very extraordinary 
proceeding of the author whom Jiilicher has conjured up for us. 
We are to suppose that he wishes to disabuse his neighbours of the 
notion that St. Paul would have condoned their idle and vicious 
lives on the ground that they were sound in their belief. If this 
was the author’s intention, surely he would have quoted such 
passages as the chapter in praise of charity, or the list of the fruits 
of the Spirit, or the moral precepts which abound in the Epistles, 
rather than flatly contradict St. Paul’s language as to the justifying 
power of faith. One can imagine with what just scorn Jiilicher 
himself would have treated a makeshift theory of the kind, if it 
had been put forward in defence of Catholic, instead of Tiibingen, 
tradition. But this is far from exhausting the self-contradictions 
involved in the supposition. Though the reason for postponing 
the date of the Epistle is that the misunderstanding shown in it of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of faith and works is inconceivable at an earlier 
period, yet we are now told that there was no real misunderstand- 
ing in the mind of this late author: he did not identify St. Paul’s 
faith with the belief of devils, or his works of the law with the 
fruits of faith. The only person who labours under the misunder- 
standing is the ‘vain man’ of v, 20. 

The attempt to explain the section as a production of the 2nd 
century having failed, as I have tried to show, is it not better to 
look at the matter from the other side, and see whether it may not 
be more in accordance with the facts of the case to suppose James 
to have written before Paul? Neither Jiilicher nor Harnack will 
listen to such a suggestion fora moment. The latter tells us that, 
with the exception of a few critics whose assertions are every day 
losing ground (‘mehr und mehr in Vergessenheit gerathen’), all 
are now agreed that the Epistle does not belong to the Apostolic 
age. The former calle it ridiculous (‘komisch’) to dream of its 
being written in 30 or 40 A.D. Such flowers of speech need not 
detain us: like the amathemas of earlier times, they are the 
natural weapons of those who wish to strengthen a weak cause by 
the intimidation of adversaries. I must, however, express my 
regret that Harnack should have spoken in such slighting terms of 
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men like Mangold, Spitta, Lechler, Weiss, Beyschlag, Schnecken- 


_ burger, above all, of the great Neander, all of whom have given 
their opinion in favour of the priority of James. If Neander’s 


great name is ‘passing into oblivion, I venture to think it 
argurs ill for the future of theological study in Germany. But let 
us see what further arguments are alleged against the early date 
of the Epistle. ‘A discussion on Faith and Works as the ground 
of-Justification could not have arisen before the question had been 
brought into prominence by St. Paul’s writings. The attempt to 
assign the priority to St. James springs from the wish to leave no 
room for opposition between the two’ (Jiilicher), ‘The misuse of 
the Pauline formula is presupposed in the Epistle.’ ‘The doctrine 
of justification by faith and works combined belongs to the time of 
Clement, Hermas, and Justin; we cannot conceive that it was a 
mere repetition of what had existed ninety years before; diese 
Annahme, die uns an die seltsamste Dublette zu glauben néthigen 
wiirde, unhaltbar ist’ (Harnack). To this we may add the more 
general statement of Jiilicher quoted with approval by Harnack, 
that when we compare this Epistle with what we know of the 
prevailmg views and interests of Apostolic Christianity, we find 
ourselves in an altogether different world, the world of the two 
Roman Clements, of Hermas and of Justin. The specific Christian 
doctrines are conspicuous by their absence; Christ is hardly 
mentioned, and only as the coming Judge. Moreover, its late 
date is shown by plain allusions to the Gospels, the Hebrews, the 
Epistles of Paul and 1 Peter, and it is closely connected with 
Hermas, though it cannot be absolutely decided which of the two 
borrowed from the other. 

_ I take first Jiilicher’s assertion that it was the wish to get rid 


of the controversy between Paul and James which was father to 


the thought that James was the first to open the debate. This, of 
course, will not apply to those who hold, as I do, that we have 


Paul’s answer to James in the Epistle to the Romans. For others 


the easiest way of getting rid of the controversy would have been 
to accept the Tiibingen view, that James had nothing to do with 
the Epistle, which was forged in his name by a late writer. (2) The 
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Andrews and Laud, of the ‘ Latitude men’ of the same century, 
on the ground that we find history repeating itself in the Low 
Churchmen, the Tractarians and the Broad Churchmen of the 
19th century. How far more philosophical was the view of 
Thucydides when he magnified the importance of the lessons of 
history, because ‘the future will surely, after the course of human 
things, reproduce, if not the very image, yet the near resemblance 
of the past!’ There is nothing against which the historical 
inquirer should be more on his guard than any @ priori assumption 
in determining such a question as this: Is the character, are the 
contents, of the Epistle of St. James consistent with what we 
know of the pre-Pauline Church, of the teaching of Christ, and of 
contemporary Jewish opinion? I venture to think there is a cor- 
respondence so exact that, given the one side, it would have been 
possible to infer the other side. We will test this in the case of 
Faith and Works. Faith is with St. James the essential condition 
of effectual prayer (i. 6, v. 15), it is the essence of religion itself, 
so that Christianity is described as ‘the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (1.1); the trials of life are to prove faith (i. 3); those 
who are rich in faith are heirs of the kingdom (11. 5). Just so in 
the Gospels: Christians are those who believe in Christ (Matt. 
xvili. 6; Mark ix. 42); faith in God is the condition of prayer; 
‘all things are possible to him that believeth’ (Mark ix. 23); 
‘whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them’ (Mark xi. 24); ‘He did 
not many mighty works there because of their unbelief’ (Matt. 
xiii, 58); ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ (Mark v. 34). But faith, 
which comes from hearing, must be proved, not by words, but by 
‘deeds, if it is to produce its effect (Jas. i. 22, 25, 26; i. 14-26). 
So in the Gospels: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ ‘ Who- 
soever heareth these sayings of Mine and doeth them, I will liken 
him to a wise man’ (Matt. vii. 20, 24), ‘The Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of His Father, and then He shall reward every man 
according to his works’ (Matt. xvi. 27). The relation of faith and 
works as shown in James ii. 22, ‘Faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was his faith made perfect,’ agrees with the image 
of ‘fruits’ used in Matthew vii. 20, xu. 33, and with the language 
of 4 Ezra, ‘one of the very few Jewish writings which can be 
attributed with any confidence to the Apostolic age,’! cf. vii. 34: 
1 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 161. 
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veritas stabit et fides convalescet et opus subsequetur et merces ostende- 
tur; xi. 23: Ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, qui habent 
operas et fidem ad fortissimum; ix. 7: omnis qui salvus factus fuerit 
et qua poterit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, is 
relinquetur de predictis periculis et videbit salutare meum. In the 
last passage faith and works are mentioned as alternative grounds 
of salvation, not, as in the two other passages, as constituting 
together the necessary qualification; but they all show that the 
question of salvation by faith or works had been in debate before 
St. Paul wrote; cf. also vii. 24, 76-98, viii. 32-36. It is worth 
noting that the 7th and the 9th chapters are included in that por- 
tion of the book which Kabisch considers to have been written at 
Jerusalem B.c. 31.1 
It was indeed impossible that, with such texts before them as 
Proverbs xxiv. 12 and Jeremiah xxxii. 19, in which God’s judgment 
is declared to be according to man’s works, and, on the other hand, 
Genesis xv. 6 and Habakkuk ii. 4, in which it is said that faith is 
_ counted for righteousness, the question of how to reconcile the 
opposing claims of faith and works should not be frequently dis- 
cussed among the Jews. Lightfoot, Jc. quotes many examples 
from Philo and the rabbinical writers in which the case of Abraham 
is cited and the saving power of faith is magnified. On the other 
hand the doctrine of justification by works is put forward in the 
most definite form in some of the passages cited above from 4 Ezra 
or again in the Psalms of Solomon ix. 7 f. ‘O God, our works are in 
the choice and power of our soul, that we should execute righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness in the works of our hands...He that 
‘doeth righteousness treasureth up life for himself with ‘the Lord , 
and he that doeth unrighteousness causeth the destruction of his 
own soul.”? 
_ The only question that can arise is as to the first use of the 
phrase ‘justified by faith.’ The word Sctavow is often used, e7., 
in 1 Kings, vill. 32 dsvxatdoar Sixavov, Sodvar attd Kata THv — 
— Sexavoctvny adtod, Ps. cxliii. 2 od SiearwOynoeras evdriov cov Tas 
tov, Isa. xlv. 26 aco Kuplou SixarwOjcovtTat ... wav TO omépwa TOV 
viov "loparjr, Matt. xii. 87 éx T@v Aoyar cov Sixatwbyjon ; but I 
am not aware of any instance of the use of Sixatodabar éx wictews 
or é& pyer prior to Paul and James. It does notsfollow that it 
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was therefore introduced by one of them for the first time. Both 
seem to use it as a familiar phrase. In any case we have no right 
to assume that it was borrowed by James from Paul; for, as I 
have shown above,! while the argument of James on justification 
bears no relation to that of Paul, the argument of Paul exactly 
meets that of James. It is just like the pieces of a dissected 
puzzle: put Paul above, and no amount of squeezing will bring 
them together; put Paul below and James above, and they fit into 
one another at once. If this is so, it is unnecessary to spend time 
in showing that James does not quote from Hebrews and 1 Peter 
and other epistles of Paul, far less from Clement or Hermas, but 
all these from him. For proofs that this is so in each case, and 
for the principles which should determine our judgment of priority, 
I must refer to pp. lxxxix foll., xeviil, cili, exlv. 

To my mind there is only one real difficulty in the supposition 
that the Epistle was written by James the Just, say, in the year 
45, and this difficulty consists in the scanty reference to our Lord. 
It is not easy to explain why James should have been content to 
refer to Job and the prophets, as examples of patience, where Peter 
refers to Christ. It may have been,as I have elsewhere suggested, 
that the facts of our Lord’s life were less familiar to these early 
Jewish converts of the Diaspora than the Old Testament narratives, 
which were read to them every Sabbath day. Perhaps, too, the 
Epistle may have been intended to influence unconverted as well 
as converted Jews. In any case, I do not see that the difficulty 
becomes easier if we transfer the writing to a time when the Gos- 
pels were universally read. On the other hand Spitta’s hypothesis, 
to which I shall turn immediately, has undoubtedly the merit of 
removing it. 

I have endeavoured to show that the Epistle is a natural pro- 
duct of pre-Pauline Christianity. I now turn to the other side of 
Harnack’s ‘Dublette, and venture with all diffidence to ask 
whether the half-century or so which embraces the names of 
Clement, Hermas and Justin was really characterised by such a 
monotonous uniformity of system and doctrine as is supposed, and 
whether it is true that the Epistle of James is of the same colour 
or want of colour? It would take too long to compare together 
the several writings which are assigned to this period. A mere 
recapitulation of names taken from Harnack’s Chronological Table 
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will, I think, suffice to throw grave suspicion upon the correctness 


of such sweeping generalizations.! 
A.D. 90-110, Pastoral Epistles; 93-96, Apocalypse of John ; 


_ 93-97, First Epistle of Clement; 80-110, Gospel and Epistles of 


John, Aristion’s Appendix to Mark ; 110-117, Letters of Ignatius 
and Polycarp; 100-130, Jude, Preaching of Peter, Gospel of Peter; 
120-140, James, Apocalypse of Peter; 125 (2), Apology of Quad- 
ratus; 130, Epistle of Barnabas; 133-140, Appearance of the 
Gnostics, Basilides in Alexandria, Satornilus in Antioch, Valen- 
tinus and Cerdo in Rome; 131-160, Revised form of the Didaché; 
138, Marcion in Rome; 140, Shepherd of Hermas in its present 
form; 138-147, Apology of Aristides; 145-160, Logia of Papias ; 
150-175, Second of Peter (Harn. p. 4"70) ; 152, Justin’s Apology ; 
155, Death of Polycarp, Epistle of the Church at Smyrna; 
155-160, Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, Carpocratian heresy ; 
157, Appearance of Montanus ; 165, Martyrdom of Justin. 

A resultant photograph intended to give the form and body of a 
time illustrated by such incongruous names would, I fear, leave 
only an undistinguishable blot. It may be worth while, however, 
to devote a little space to the consideration of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which is generally allowed to approach more nearly than 
any of those mentioned above to the Epistle of James. The resem- 
blances have been pointed out in chap. 1i. p. lviii foll., and the reasons 
for regarding them as proving the priority of James are given there 
and in Dr. C. Taylor’s article in the Jowrnal of Philology, xviii. 297 
foll. I shall endeavour here to exhibit the main differences, and 


shall then consider what they suggest as to the relative priority of 


the two books. 
Hermas distinctly says that he wrote after the death of the 


Apostles (Vis. iii, 5; Sim. ix. 15. 6), and that the gospel had been 


already preached in all the world (Sim. viii. 3. 2; ix. 17. 4, 25. 2); 
he distinguishes between confessors (Vis. ili. 2. 5; Sim. viii. 3) and 


- martyrs ‘who had endured scourging, crucifixion, and wild beasts 


for the sake of the Name’ (Vis. iii. 2); the ransom of the servants 
of God from prison is mentioned among good works (Mand. viii. 
10); fasting is insisted on (Vis, iii. 10.6), it is referred to as ‘ ee 
astation’ che ouate be taken ona fast day t d 


(Sim. veo: 
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name of the Lord and offer sacrifice to idols (Sim. ix. 21); baptism 
being essential to salvation (Vis. 111.3. 5), even the saints of the old 
dispensation had to be baptized before they could enter the 
kingdom of God, and this baptism they received from the hands of 
the Apostles when they visited the other world after death (Sim. 
ix. 16); it is rightly said that there is no other repentance except 
that remission of sins which we obtain in baptism (Mand. iv. 3); 
by special indulgence one more opportunity only is granted to the 
Church (Vis. ii. 2), but to the Gentiles repentance is possible till 
the last day; special favour and honour are bestowed on him who 
does more than is commanded in works of supererogation (Sim. v. 
2,3: Mand. iv. 4); martyrs and confessors should not glory in 
their sufferings, but rather thank God, who has allowed them to 
expiate their sins by their sufferings (Sofdfeuw odetrete Tov Oeor, 
éte aklous bmas Hyncato O Oeds Wa Tacat DuaY ai dwapriat iaba- 
oW...ai yap dmaptias vbuav KateBapynoar, Kal eb ui) TeTovOaTE 
évexev TOU GVOm“AaTOS KUpPloV, dia Tas apaptias buav TeOvHKELTE av 
TO Oew@ (Sim. ix. 28. 5, 6). [This seems to have been the opinion 
of the Gnostic Basilides, see Clem. Alex., Sv., iv. p. 600: spoapdp- 
Thoacdy pynow THY ~vxny ev étépw Biw Ty KddAaowW UTropévely 
évTavda, THY méev EKAEKTIY ErrLTiML@S Sia papTUploV, THY AAAnV SE 
Kkabarpopévnv oixela xoddoe.| The name of Christ is not 
mentioned, but we read that the ‘Son of God,’ who is the corner- 
stone and foundation of the Church, the door through which all 
men and angels must enter to be saved, who existed before all 
worlds as the Holy Spirit, became incarnate in human flesh, 70 
TVED LA TO AYLOV, TO TPOdY, TO KTicaY TAaGAY THV KTiOW KAT@KLTEV 
6 Oeos eis capa tv nBovreTO (Sim. v. 5, 6, ix. 1, 12, 14). Harnack 
thinks that the Son of God is identified with Michael, the first of 
the angels, see his notes on Vvs, iii. 4. 1, v. 2, Sim. viii. 3. 3, 1x. 6. 
Believers who.have persevered to the end become angels after 
death (Sim. ix. 24, 25, cf. Clem. Al. Hel. Pr., p. 1004, of yap é& 
avOparrav eis ayyéNous petactaytes Yidsa Eryn paOnTevovTat LTO 
TOV ayyérwy eis TEAMELOTNTA aATroKADLTTAapEVOL, EiTa Ot pev OLdaEay- 
Tes peTaTiPevtar eis apyayyedikny é€ovelay). Mention is made of 
false prophets who give responses for money and lead astray the 
double-minded (Mand. xi.), and also of false teachers (Gnostics) 
who profess to know everything and really know nothing (Sim. ix. 


1 This strict Moutanistic view is not consistently adhered to (cf. Mand. xii. 6; 
Sim. viii. 8). 
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22): some of the deacons are charged with defrauding orphans and 
widows (Sim. ix. 26. 2). 

Surely no unprejudiced person who will weigh these passages 
can help seeing that it must have taken many years to change the 
Church and the teaching of St. James into the Church and the 


teaching of Hermas. A long process of development must have 


been passed through before the simple, practical religion of the 
one could have been transformed into the fanciful schematism! and 
formalism of the other. Still more striking is the contrast of the 
two men: the latter the Bunyan, as he has been called, of the 
Church’s silver age, but a Bunyan who has lost his genius, 
and exchanged simplicity for naiveté and his serious heavenward 


- gaze for a perpetual smirk of sex-consciousness? and self-conscious- 


ness; the former a greater Ambrose of the heroic age, his 
countenance still lit up with the glory of one who had been 
brought up in the same household with the Lord, and who 
kept and pondered the words which had fallen from His lips. 

It only remains to give Harnack’s views as to the integrity of 
the Epistle. Place in what year he will, he finds it impossible 
to be satisfied. It is paradox from beginning to end. There is 
no system, no connexion. The use of the word wespacpos in chap. 
i. is inconsistent with the use of mrespafopas a few lines below. A 
portion of the Epistle reads like a true reproduction of the words 
of the Lord, plain, energetic, profound ; another portion resembles 
the Hebrew prophets; another is in the best style of Greek 
rhetoric; another exhibits the theological controversialist. But 
the most paradoxical thing of all is that, in spite of this diversity, 
there is still perceptible an inner unity both of thought and 
expression. The only explanation seems to be that it is an 
amalgamation of homiletical fragments originally written by a 
Christian teacher about 125 A.D., and put together and edited 
after the death of the writer, probably without any name or 
address. Then, at the end of the century, it occurred to some one 
to publish it, under the name of St. James, as an epistle addressed 
to the rely Tribes, 7.¢., to the Church at large. 

_ This So ant as the e Epistle seems to me pot notice as showing . 
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theory. It is unnecessary here to examine it in detail, but I may 
remark that it is vitiated by the same a priort method to which I 
called attention before. A letter is not necessarily bound together 
by strict logic, like a philosophical treatise. More commonly it is 
a loose jotting down of facts, thoughts, or feelings, which the writer 
thinks likely to be either interesting or useful to his correspondent. 
If slowly written, as this undoubtedly was, it naturally reflects the 
varying moods of the writer’s mind. Even the Hebrew prophets 


are not always denunciatory ; even St. Paul is not always argu- 
mentative. 


I am far however from admitting the alleged want of connexion 
in our Epistle; nor do I think it will be admitted by any careful 
reader, or by any one who will take the trouble to read my fifth 

_ chapter (on the Contents of the Epistle) or the analysis given in 
Massebieau, pp. 2-5. As to the objection founded on the use of 
the same word in different senses, this might easily arise from a 
limited vocabulary or a defect in subtilty of discrimination. In 
the particular instance cited, objective temptation is naturally and 
properly expressed by the noun, subjective temptation by the verb. 
But the same mental characteristic is seen in the double uses of 
mioris and codia, and in my edition (p. 202) I illustrated this by 
the double use of oss in Hesiod, and of zavovpyia in Sirac. xxi. 12. 

The peculiarity i is imitated by Hermas in his use of f the yes Tpupy 
(Sum. vi. 5). 


Having thus pointed out what appear to me the overwhelraing 
objections to the Tiibingen theory, that the Epistle was written in 
the middle of the second century after Christ, I have now to 
examine the opposite theory which makes it a product of the first 
century before Christ. As I joined Jiilicher with Harnack in 
considering the former theory, so I propose to supplement 
Spitta’s Zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums by Massebieau’s very 
apes PA ates de ea est-elle e aes dun Chirétien ? 
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polation in chap. ii. 1; still my opinion as to the genuineness of 
the Epistle, as a whole, remains unshaken. The main point of 
attack is of course the universally acknowledged reticence as to 
higher Christian doctrines and to the life and work of our Lord. 
What is new is (1) the careful examination of the two passages in 
which the name of Christ occurs, and (2) the attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the Epistle which may not be paralleled from 
Jewish writings. As regards (1) it is pointed out that in both 
passages the sentence would read as well or better if the name of 
Christ were omitted. To take first the case which offers most 
difficulties from the conservative point of view (ii. 1), 4) év mpo- 
comoAnprpiais éxete THY TLaTW Tod Kuplou [juoV Inood Xpiotod] 
THs do&ns, it is pointed out that the construction of rHs d0&ns has 
been felt as a great difficulty by all the interpreters, and that this 
difficulty disappears if we omit the words in brackets. We then 
have the perfectly simple phrase ‘the faith of the Lord of glory,’ 
the latter words, or words equivalent to them, being frequently 
used of God in Jewish writings, as in Ps. xxix. 3 0 Oeds ts d0Ens, 
Ps. xxiv. 7-10 6 Bacireds THs So&ns, and especially in the Book of 
Enoch, ¢.g. xxii. 14 nirOynoa Tov Kvpiov Ths SdEns, xxv. 3 0 wéyas 
Kuptos THs So&ns, tb. ver. 7, xxvil. 5 nirAOynoa Tov KUpLoV THS 
d6&ns Kal thy So—av avtod édyrwoa Kal buvyca, ib. ver. 31 It is 
next pointed out that there are undoubted examples of the inter- 


_ polation of the name of Christ in the N. T., e.g. Col. i. 2, 2 Thess. 1. 1, 


James v. 14, and that the use of the phrase xupios tis d6&ns of 


_ Christ in 1 Cor. ii. 8 may have led to the insertion of the gloss here. 
_ In the preceding verse (i. 27), which is closely connected with this, 


6 eds Kal TaTnp is represented as watching over the orphan and 


widow; the only true service in His sight is to visit them in their 
affliction, and keep oneself unspotted from the world. The second 


chapter is still occupied with our treatment of the poor. We are 
warned not to let our faith in the Lord be mixed up with respect. 
of persons (v. 1) and worldly motives (v. 4), and (in v. 5) we are 
reminded that it is the poor whom God has chosen to be rich in 
faith. Must not the ‘ Lord’ of the intermediate verse be the same 


as the ‘God’ of i. 27 and ii. 5? The same conclusion is sug- 


es ae a Be earien with a Ist Ep 
satis el | 
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and Jas. i. 26-ii. 2. Thus patavos of Jas. i. 26 recurs in Pet. 1.18; 
Tatpl, domtdov, Kocpov of Jas. i. 27 recur in Pet. i. 17, 19, 20; 
mpocwToAnuYiass, riot, do&ns of Jas.ii. 1 are found in Pet. 1.17, 
21; ypvcodaxtinuos of Jas. ii. 2 and 6 ypuvads Kal o apyupos 
«xatiotas of Jas. v. 3 are represented in Pet. 1. 18 by the words 
pOaptois, apyupi 7) ypvciw. What do we find then in Pet. to 
correspond to p1) év mpogwmoAnprpiats ExeTe THY TicTLY TOD KUpLOU 
anuav Inood Xpiotod ths doEns? The words of Pet.i. 17 are e 
TatTépa émikarelcOe Tov arpocwMAnUTTWS KpivoyTa, and we may 
gather his interpretation of méotuv and dd€ns from ver. 21 tovs 8: 
avTov TiaTovs els Oedv Tov éyelpayTa avTov éx vexpov Kal doEav 
avTe ovTa, Bote THY TicTW tuoV... eivar eis Oeov. Here it is 
the Father, not Christ, who judges without respect of persons; 
faith is in God, not in Christ; the glory is resident in God and 
bestowed by Him on Christ. Would St. Peter have written thus, 
if he had had the present text of our Epistle before his eyes ? 

The same method of treatment is applied ini. 1 "Idxw Bos cod 
xat xuplov “Incotd Xpictod SodAcs, but while Massebieau would 
bracket only the name ’Incod Xpictod, Spitta omits the four words 
between Ocod and do0dXos, giving the phrase Qeod SodA0s which we 
find in Tit. i.1. Massebieau’s excision would give eo xal xupiov 
odXos, which he thinks is supported by the other compound 
phrases (0 eds Kal marnp, i. 27; 6 Kbptos Kat tarp, ili. 9) used 
of God in the Epistle. I do not however remember any example 
of the phrase Oeds cat kdptos. Philo has xvpsos cat Oeos in this 
order (M., p. 581), and «vpsos 6 Peds occurs frequently, even where 
the Hebrew has the inverted order, as Ps. lxxxv. 8, ‘I will hearken 
what God the Lord will say. Of the two suggestions I prefer 
Spitta’s, but it has nothing special to recommend it, as we found 
to be the case in the previous verse. If the Epistle is proved on 
other grounds to be pre-Christian, we should then be compelled to 
admit interpolation here, but not otherwise. We cannot, of course, 
deny that interpolation is a vera causa. We have examples of 
Hebrew books which have undergone Christian revision in the 
Fourth Book of Ezra, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the Didaché, the Sibylline Books, &e. A natural objection how- 
ever to the alleged interpolation in this case is that, if it were 
desired to give a Christian colour to a Hebrew treatise, the inter- 
polator would not have confined himself to inserting the name of 
Christ in two passages only; he would at any rate have introduced 
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~gome further reference to the life and work of Christ, where it 


seemed called for. Spitta answers this by citing the case of 
4 Ezra vil. 28, where ‘Jesus’ is read in the Latin, instead of 
‘ Messiah’ read in the Syriac and other versions, also the Testa- 


_ ment of Abraham, which closes with the Christian doxology. But 


if we turn to Dr. James’ edition of these apocryphal books, we 
shall find that interpolation is by no means limited to these 
passages; see his remarks on Test. Abr., p. 50 foll. and 4 Ezra, p. 
xxxix. I think therefore that the balance of probability is greatly 
against the idea that a Christian wishing to adapt for Church use 
the Hebrew treatise which now goes under the name of James, 
would have been contented with these two alterations. 

I turn next to the more general proofs adduced by Spitta to show 
that the Epistle, setting aside the two verses in question, does not 
rise above the level of pre-Christian Hebrew literature, and that its 
apparent connexion with other books of the New Testament is to 
be explained either by a common indebtedness to earlier Hebrew 
writings, or by the dependence of the other books on our Epistle. 
In like manner Massebieau, after giving an excellent analysis of 
the argument, urges that not only does it make no distinct refer- 
ence to the Christian scheme of salvation, but that it absolutely 
excludes it. Salvation is wrought by the Word or the Truth, the 
Law of Liberty progressively realized by human effort aided by 
Divine Wisdom. If this Word, or this Wisdom, has descended to 
earth, it is not in the form of a distinct person, but as an influence, 
an indwelling spirit, animating and guiding those who are begotten 


_ from above, the elect heirs of the kingdom. If belief in Christ is 


compatible with such a system of doctrine, it can only be belief in 
Him as a Messiah preparing the way for the kingdom of God. He 


is no longer essential to salvation. And if not recognised as 


Saviour, neither is He recognised as Teacher. It is true there is 
much in the Epistle which is also alleged to have been spoken by 


- Jesus, but there is nothing to mark this as of special importance or 


authority, like the citations from the Old Testament. The words 
of our Lord seem to stand on the same level with the writer’s own 
words. At times there appears even to fee a contradiction peeved. 
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enemies and to do good to them that hated them. In like manner 
whereas Jesus had foretold that the Son of Man should come in the 
glory of His Father to reward every man according to his works, 
James evidently regards God as the final Judge, for the Judge and 
the Lawgiver are one (iv. 12), and the cry of the injured husband- 
men goes up to the Lord of Sabaoth, whose coming the brethren 
are to await in patience, for He is near, even at the doors (v. 4, 7, 
8, 9) 

I cannot help thinking that much of the difficulty which is 
found in the Epistle, arises from our bringing to its study the idea 
of Christianity which we have derived from the writings of St. 
Paul. If we compare its doctrine with that of the first two 
Gospels, I think that in some respects it shows a distinct advance 
on these. There, as here, and also in Romans x. 17, faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God; it is the word sown 
in the heart and carried out in the life which is the appointed 
means of salvation; but it is not so distinctly stated there, as it is 
here, that it is God, the sole Author of all good, who of His own 
will makes use of the word to quicken us to a new life. St. John 
alone of the Evangelists has risen to the same height in the words 
‘As many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God; which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ If it be said that the 
Pentecostal gift of the Spirit forms the dividing line between fully 
developed and rudimentary Christianity, and that we have no right 
to compare what professes to be a product of the one with what 
professes to belong to the other; it may be answered (1) that the 
Evangelists themselves wrote with a full knowledge of the later 
development of Christianity, so far as it is shown in the Acts, and 
(2) that a comparison with this later Christianity confirms our 
previous result. St. James would have agreed not only with the 
words ascribed to St. Peter, ‘In every action he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him,’ ‘Repent and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’; 
but also with the words ascribed to St. Paul, ‘By Him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses,’ ‘I commend you to God and to 
the word of His grace, which is able to build you up and to give 


1 Massebieau, pp. 2-9. 
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you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.’ Compare 
with these verses the universalist tone of St. James, his reference 
to the Name by which we are called, to the Spirit implanted in 
us, the distinctive epithets attached to the royal law of liberty, 
the promise of the kingdom to those that love God and are begotten 
again through the word of truth to be a kind of firstfruits of His 
creatures. Even St. Paul’s own Epistles, so far as the earliest 
group, consisting of the two addressed to the Thessalonians, is 


concerned, do not go much beyond St. James. The main subject 


of this group in contrast with the subject of the second group, 
consisting of the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians and 
Romans, is defined by Bp. Lightfoot! to be Christ the Judge, 
as opposed to Christ the Redeemer. One topic indeed is absent 
from our Epistle, viz., the reference to the Resurrection as proving - 
that Jesus is the Messiah; but if this is a letter addressed, as it 
purports to be, to believers by a believer, there was no reason to 
insist on what was already acknowledged by both parties. 

So much in answer to the charge that it falls below the standard 
of early Christianity. The next thing is to show that it rises 
above the standard of contemporary Hebrew writings. Spitta 
seems to think that, if, taking the whole range of pre-Christian 
Jewish literature, inspired and uninspired, he can here and there 


_discover a parallel for a precept or a maxim of St. James, this is 


enough to prove that the Epistle is itself pre-Christian ; but surely © 
this is to forget that the New Testament has its roots in the Old 
Testament, and that Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil. The 
right course, as it seems to me, is to take an undoubted product of 
the first century B.c. and compare it with our Epistle. I have 
chosen for this purpose the Psalms of Solomon, a treatise which is 
considered by its latest editors to approach so nearly to Christian 
thought and sentiment, that they have hazarded the conjecture 
that it might have been written by the author of the Nunc Dimittis 
included in St. Luke’s Gospel. The first difference which strikes — 
me is the narrow patriotism of the one, contrasted with the univer- 
salism of the other. In the Psalms of Solomon everything centres 
in Israel and Jerusalem. The past history of Israel is referred to 
as showing that it was a re ee Peepectic and govern- 
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desecration of their Temple by the Romans (ii, 2, 20-24, vii. 12. 
foll.). But the impiety of the foes of Israel is not unavenged ; 
Pompeius, the great Roman conqueror, has died a shameful death 
in Egypt (1. 30-33). Chapter iv. is thoroughly Jewish in its im- 
precations. The future glories of Israel are celebrated in chapters. 
x. and xi. The coming of the Messiah as the king of Israel forms 
the subject of xvii. 23 foll. and xvii. In chapter xvi. the Psalmist 
prays that he may be strengthened to resist the seductions of the 
‘strange woman. In iii. 9 the just man makes atonement for his 
sins by fasting (€€¢Adoato aepi ayvolas év ynoteig). The reader 
will at once see how different the whole atmosphere is from that 
of our Epistle. 

It may be said, however, that we must seek our parallel not in 
the narrow-minded Hebraism of Palestine, but in the enlightened 
Hellenism of Philo. Let us take then any treatise of Philo’s. 
which touches on the same subjects as our Epistle, say that on the 
Decalogue or the Heir of the Divine Blessing ; do we find ourselves. 
brought at all nearer to the mind of our author? The great object 
of Philo is to mediate between the Jew and the Gentile, to inter- 
pret Gentile philosophy to the one, and Jewish religion to the 
other. And his chief instrument in this work is one which had 
been already applied by the Stoics to the mythology of Greece, the 
principle of allegorization. He endeavours to commend the 
Jewish sacred books to the educated Gentile world by explaining 
them as an allegory in which their own moral and physical ideas. 
are inculeated. To do this he is obliged to neglect altogether the 
literal meaning; the lessons which spring naturally from the 
incidents described are often entirely inverted (¢.g. the story of 
Tamar) in order to extract by any torture some reference to some 
fashionable thesis of the day, say the dogma of the interchange of 
the four elements. The same frivolity is shown in the mystical 
interpretation of numbers, such as 7 and 10. It is true there is 
combined with this an earnest protest against polytheism, together 
with a more practical morality, and a loftier religious philosophy, 
than is to be met with in Gentile writers; but the tone is far 
removed from that of St. James. The former is very much at ease 
in Zion, the latter has the severity and intensity of one of the old 
Hebrew prophets; the former is a well-instructed scribe, the latter 
speaks with authority ; the former is a practised writer of high aim 
and great ability, gifted with imagination, feeling, eloquence, the 
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latter speaks as he is moved by the Spirit of God. That, after all, 
is the broad distinction between our Epistle and all uninspired 
writing: it carries with it the impress of one who had passed 
through the greatest of all experiences, who had seen with his eyes: 
that Eternal Life which was with the Father and was manifested 
to the Apostles. 

I proceed now to consider the remaining arguments adduced by 
Massebieau, after which I shall mention some points in the Epistle 
which seem to be irreconcilable with Jewish authorship, and shall 
then go on to examine some of the parallels offered by Spitta. 

Massebieau thinks that, if St. James were a Christian, he could 
not have failed to make a more marked distinction between what 
he speaks from himself and what he takes from the Gospels. I 
think the reason why he has not done so is that, while, like a good 
steward, he brings out things new and old from his treasury, he 


' feels that all is given to him from above: the new, as well as the 


old, is the teaching of Christ. As to the supposed contradiction 
between the language of St. James and that of Christ in regard to 
loving our enemies, it is enough to refer to the many warnings: 
against anger (i. 19), quarrelling (iii. 9,iv. 1, 2), and murmuring (v. 
8, 9), and to the praise of gentleness, humility, and a peaceable spirit 
(i. 21, iii. 17, iv.6). Even where he reminds his readers that the rich 
deserve no favour at their hands, he is careful to add at once, ‘ If 
you show favour to them because you remember the royal law, 
which bids us love our neighbour as ourselves, then you are right ; 
but if it is mere respect of persons, you transgress the law.’ As to: 


_ the coming Judge, any apparent contradiction is explained by St. 
Paul’s language (Acts xvii. 31), ‘God hath appointed a day in 


which He will judge the world in righteousness by the Man whom: 


He hath ordained.’ 


Among things which seem to be incompatible with Jewish 
ae enip may be mentioned the use of the phrase aber ot fuou" 


re which occurs three times (1. 16, 19, 7. 5) and is yoy 


ho nie disciples. Spitta only cites seatibles of the foeete 
asergoi. His attempt to explain away the Christian motive of i. 
18 seems to me equally ue We read there BovrAneis 
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ceding verse reminds one of the words ‘ God saw that it was good’ 
(Gen. 1.); (2) that there is a reference to the creation in two 
parallel passages of the Apocrypha (Sir. xv. 11-20, Wisdom i. 13 f, 
i. 25 f.). He interprets Xoy@ adnOelas of the creative word, com- 
paring Psalm xxxii. 6, ‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made,’ Aseneth 12 ov xvpse, eitras Kal mavTa yeyovact, Kal 0 Novos 
0 aos bon éotw TayTev cov TOY KTLopaToy, and thinks that 
atrapyy refers to man’s pre-eminence over the rest of the creation. 
The answer to this is that the whole object of the passage is to 
show the impossibility of temptation proceeding from God, because 
He is all-good and of His own will infused into us new life by the 
Gospel, in order that we might be the firstfruits of a regenerated 
world. The meaning of Noy@ aAnOedas is proved from its constant 
use in the New Testament, especially from Ephesians 1. 13 axov- 
cavTes TOV AdyoV THs adAnOElas, TO EvayyéXLov THs cwTyplas, and 
the parallel in 1 Peter i. 23-25, where the phrase dvayeyevynpévor 
... Ol& Adyou EavTos Oeod is explained by the words To 6é€ phua 
Kupiou méver eis TOV ai@va: TOTO Oé €oTL TO PHua TO Evayyedta bev 
els bas. It is plain too from the 21st and following verses, where 
it is called ‘the engrafted word which is able to save your souls,’ 
and where we are warned to be ‘ doers of the word and not hearers 
only.’ Yet even here Spitta (@éow duapvdAdtTwv) sticks to it that 
we are to think only of the creative word. How are we to do the 
creative word? How is it to save our souls? How is it to be to 
us ‘the perfect law of liberty’ of v.25? All these phrases have a 
distinctively Christian meaning shown in the parallels I have cited 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. To understand them in any other 
sense makes nonsense of the whole passage. The word azapyy 
also is mistranslated by Spitta. It denotes not a climax, but a 
prophecy. 

I will notice only one more passage out of many that I had 
marked, viz. v. 14, 15 mpocevEdcOwoav ér avtov areirpartes 
EMaim év TO dvomaTe Kal} edvY THs TicTEwWS THCEL TOY KduVOVTA, 
Kal éyepel avTov 6 KUptos. This simple regulation as to the method 
to be pursued in working a miracle of healing, seems to me not 
less strong a proof that the Epistle was written at a time when 
such miracles were expected to be wrought, and were regarded as 
customary incidents—a state of mind of which I do not think any 
example is to be found either in the century preceding the preach- 
ing of the Baptist, or in the post-apostolic age—I say, this is not 
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less strong a proof of a contemporary belief in such miracles, than 
are St. Paul’s directions about the gift of tongues and prophecy, as 
to the existence of those phenomena i in his day. 

I have argued above, p. iii. foll., that the Epistle must have been 
written by St. James, (1) because of the resemblance which it 
bears to the speeches and circular of St. James recorded in the 
Acts; (2) because it exactly suits all that we know of him, It was 
his office to interpret Christianity to the Jews. He is the authority 
whom St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition even goes 

_ so far as to represent the unbelieving Jews as still doubting, at “the 
end of his life, whether they mph not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity! (8) The extraordinary resemblance 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount and other dis- 
courses of Jesus is most easily accounted for, if we suppose it to 
have been written by the brother of the Lord (above, p. xli. foll.). 
Spitta labours to show that this resemblance is due to the fact that 
both borrow from older Jewish writings. Even if this were so, it 
would be far more probable that one of the two borrowed indirectly 

through the other, than that they should both have chanced to 
collect, each for himself, the same sayings from a variety of obscure 
sources. But it is mere perversity to put forward such vague 
parallels as are adduced from rabbinical writings on the subject of 
oaths, for instance, or the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 

accounting for the exact resemblance existing between James v. 12 

and Matthew v. 34-37, James v. 2, 3 and Matthew vi. 19. 

_ As to the warning against oaths, Spitta has nothing to appeal to 

i Pena the very general language of Ecclesiastes ix. 2, Sirac. xxiii. 

9-11, Philo M. 2, p. 194, in contrast to the literal agreement of 

a ilamies; ‘ Above all things swear not, neither by the heaven, neither 

by the earth, neither by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, 
and your nay nay, lest ye fall into condemnation, and Matthew, 
‘Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great king: neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let 

4 your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for. whatsoever is” 

more than these cometh of evil.’ He sug: sts h , that. 
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may have been a Jewish maxim in vogue at the time, which was 
incorporated in the Sermon on the Mount at a later period. Even 
if it were spoken by Christ, He may possibly have taken it from 
some Jewish source of which we have no record. 

On the perishableness of earthly riches the agreement is not 
quite so close; still there is much more similarity between James’ 
‘Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries which are 
coming upon you: your riches are corrupted and your garments 
are moth-eaten; your silver and your gold are rusted, and their 
rust shall be for a testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as fire: ye have laid up your treasure in the last days ’—there is, I 
say, much more similarity between this and Matthew’s ‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, than there is between either of these and the passage from 
Enoch xcvii. 8-10 referred to by Spitta: ‘ Woe to you who acquire 
silver and gold in unrighteousness, yet say, We have increased in 
riches; we have possessions, and we have acquired everything we 
desire. And now let us do that which we purpose; for we have 
gathered silver, and our granarves are full, and plentiful as water are 
the husbandmen in our houses, And like water your lies will flow 
away ; for riches will not abide with you, but will ascend suddenly 
from you; for ye have acquired it all in unrighteousness, and ye 
will be given over to a great condemnation.’ 

It is, I think, unnecessary to go further. In almost every 
instance in which Spitta attempts to explain away parallels be- 
tween our Epistle and the Gospels, which have been pointed out 
by commentators, his efforts seem to me to be scarcely less abortive 
than in the cases I have examined. The authenticity of the 
Epistle remains in my judgment alike impregnable to assault, 
whether it be urged from the pre-Christian or from the post- 
Apostolic side. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE GRAMMAR OF ST, JAMES 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


Instead of the more usual forms we meet with the following: 


Consonants. 


oo for 77 is the ordinary use in the Greek Testament, as in 


aTpdccw, dvdAdcow, Tapdoow, and in our Epistle dplocovow ii. 


19, dvtitaocerasiv.6: see Hort G.7. App. pp. 148, 149, W. Schmid 


Der Atticismus ii, p. 82, s.v. dppottecv, Blass (V.7.Gr. p. 23 foll.) 


We find however the following exceptions, according to the. 
readings of the best MSS. : 


To éXatrov Heb. vii. 7, édattov adv. 1 Tim. v. 9, éXattodc Aas 


John iii. 30, 7AdtTwoas Heb. ii. 7 (from LXX.), 7ratTwpévoy 


Heb. ii. 9, 7AatTOvnce 2 Cor. vill. 15 (from LXX.); but &Adcow 
John ii, 10, éddocov Rom. ix. 12 (from LXX.). 
HtTnpa 1 Cor. vi. 7, Rom. xi. 12, rrrac Ze Vets 119, HTTOv- 


(Ta ab. ver. 20; but joowdnre 2 Cor. xii. 13, Facov 1 Can 5 a WE 


focov adv, 2 Oe xe, 
_ xpeitroy 1 Cor. vii. 9, 1 Pet. iii. 17, 2 Pet. ii, 21 and often in 
oe but «pefocoy 1 Cor. vii. 38, 2b. ix. 17, Phil. i, 23, Heb: 


looov yg 112, but «xpestrovev ae socup S$ 173, dauilauos 


ee but é Narrov ae eee aah Naa chee hy ee rd Tov 
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v for yy is constant in the N. T. in yivowas and ywocko- 
According to Meisterhans, Gr. d. Att. Inschr. p. 141, yiryvomas is the 
reading of the Attic inscriptions without exception up to 292 B.C., 
and yivouas, equally without exception, between 290 and 30 B.c. 


Vowels. 


s for e¢ in abstract substantives: see Hort Jc. p. 158, and 
compare é€piOia(?) James iii. 16, adaloviats iv. 16, Kaxorrabias 
v. 10; but epiooelay i. 21, Opynoxeda i. 27 (€OedA0PpncKia 
Col. i, 23). 

mpoiwos for mpeipuos (v. 7), for which Hort compares ypeopesré- 
TNS, VToiKOs. 

mpavrns for the classical wpaorys i. 21; the forms wpais and 
mpaos are both classical, the former being preferred in the feminine 
and generally in the oblique cases. 


Hiatus. 


Hiatus is not shunned by the Hellenistic, as it is by the later 
Attic writers. Thus in i. 4 it occurs six times; and elision is pro- 
portionably rare, the only words elided in our Epistle being adra 
Jn i, 18 GAN épe? tes (but aAAA araTadv i. 26, adda erriyetos 
iii. 15), éd in ii. 7 éf’ dds, v. 7 ea adre@, and v. 14 és’ adtov; 
amo in ad’ tpov iv. 7, v.5; mapa in twap’' 61.17; Kata in Kal’ 
éauTnv li. 17, Ka’ opolmcw ii. 9, Kat aGdAAndA@V V.9. On the 
other hand we have tao unelided in iu, 4 bao éAaylorov: in fact 
the only word which is uniformly elided in the G.7Z. is rapa, 
but the word is comparatively rare, and does not occur betore a 
proper name beginning with a vowel. Of unelided xara we find 
instances in Acts i. 17 cata dyvovar, ib. xxii. 3 Kata axpiBevar, 
Rom. ii. 2 cata adnOevay, 2b. iti. 5, 1 Cor. iii. 3, ix. 8, xv. 32 Kara 
avOpwrrov, Rom. xiv. 15 cata ayarny &c. Unelided éi is found 
in Luke iti. 2 éwl "lwdvynp, ib. v. 86 és iwatcov, tb. x1. 17 écrit oixor, 
ib. xxi. 10 él €@vos &e.; unelided azo in Luke viii. 43 dao érav, 
ib. xiii, 21 aro dvaton@r, ib. xvi. 18 aro avdpos ; unelided b7ro in 
Luke vii. 27 to avéuou, tb. xxi. 24 td éOvav &e. Unelided dia 
is found in Heb. v. 14 dva e&tv, 2 Cor. v. 7 Sta eidovs and before 
proper names. In general we may say that elision takes place 
before a pronoun, or a word with which the preposition is habitually 
joimed, but not before a proper name, or a word which it is 
important to make distinct. 
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Other modes of avoiding hiatus are crasis, v eperxvoTixory, and 
‘final s in such words as obTws. 

Of crasis we have two examples, «ay ii. 18, where see note, and 
«av for Kat dv (=éav) v.15. For this use of dv see John xii. 32, 
xiii. 20, xvi. 28, xx. 23; and for the crasis Mark xvi. 18, Luke 
xiii. 9, also Winer p. 51. 

vy éperxvotexoy and the final ¢ in obras are constant in St. James 
as in the rest of the N.T.:1 cfi.6 dovcev krvdmr1, ii. 12 od Tws 
Nanette. 


_ INFLEXIONS. 
(A) Nouns, (B) Verbs, 
A. (a) Indeclinable Hebrew names, ’ABpadp ii. 21, “PadB ii. 25, 
YaPadd v. 4, 168 v. 11. 
(0) Irregular, Incods i.1, ii. 1. 


(c) Neuter nowns of third declension taking the place of mascu- 


line nouns of second declension, ¢.g. To édeos James ii. 13 and 


always in N.T.; also in Test. Zab. 5, 8, Clem. R. 9, 28, &c. 
0 €Xeos always in classical writers, Philo M. 11. 44 édém, 52 édXeov : 
$0 TO oxdTos is regularly used in N.T. while it is rare in classical 
writers: {fos and wAodTos, always masculine in classical writers, 
as in James and the rest of the N.T., are sometimes used by St. 
Paul as neuters in the nom. and acc., see Eph. i. 7 (but 0 wdodTos 
in Eph. i. 18), 2 Cor. ix. 2 76 GfXos (but Tov F7rov in 2 Cor. vii. 7). 
(Cf. Blass § 9). 

(d) Adjectives with two instead of three terminations, uatavos 
i, 26, as in Tit. iii. 9, cf, Winer p. 80. 

(e) The dual is not used in the N.T. 

B. (a) Indicative Mood of Verbs, 


a. Future: 


’ () Of verbs in -stw (see Hort /.c. p. 163, Meisterhans /.c. P. 143). 


 -te for -1@ usually, except in 2nd and 38rd. pl, cf. éyyloes iv. 
wpices Eph. vi. 21, woploovew Col. iv. 9 oR aes: 
and elsewhere, ywpices Rom. 5 Cor. 
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yapicerat Rom. vill. 32, dwrices Apoc. xxii. 5 (?),1 Cor. iv. 5, 
petacynpatioes Phil. ili. 21, yonuatices Rom. vii. 3, ypovioer 
Heb. x. 37 (2), apopices Matt. xxv. 32 (but ddopsodow ib. xiii. 
49), xouicerac Eph. vi. 8, Col. iii. 25 (2) (but xopue?oOe 1 Pet. v. 4). 
The following are examples of the Attic form, 7apopy:@ Rom. x. 
19, werotxio Acts vil. 43, xafapret Heb. ix. 14, dvaxabapiet Matt. 
iil, 12, ypoviet Sirac. vi. 20, édmrtodpev Sirac, ix. 19, dwtiodaw Ep. 
Jerem. 67, ornpvei Sirac. vi. 36 (but ornpiEe, 1 Pet. v.10 and aor. 
otnpi—ate James v. 8; on the other hand we find orjpicov Luke 
xxli. 32), caOvet Job xxxvi. 7, caQtodvTas Ps. exxxii. 12, cxoprvet 
Job. xxxiv. 15 (but dsacKoprice: xxxvii. 11), apavie? Job xxxix. 24, 
Geptovow Ps. cxxvi. 2, waxaprovow Luke i. 48, édacodow Matt. xii. 
21, wetorxim Acts vii. 43. 


(2) xepdalva, cepdjooperv iv. 13 (of which Veitch cites examples 
from the fragments of Euripides and from an epigram of Mene- 
crates Smyrnaeus) instead of the classical xepdavoduev. The form 
Kepdyow is related to xepdjoouar (found in Herodotus and 
Josephus) as the forms dxovcw Matt. xii. 19, dwapticw Matt. 
xvii. 21, avavtjow Mark xiv. 18, yetdow Luke vi. 21, dsa@&o 
Matt. xxill. 34, évrawéow 1 Cor. xi. 21, érriopxjcw Matt. v. 33, 
kravow Luke vi. 35, cpd&w Luke xix. 40, pedow John vil. 38, 
oTrovodcw 2 Pet. i. 15, to the middle forms in ordinary use. 


(3) AapBaveo, Ajnprpomat i. 12 (cf. rpocwmorAnpria il. 1, tpocw- 
ToAnpmrTette il. 9), so Herod. A\dprpomar, EXaupOnv. 


(4) écOlw, dayerar for era: v. 3, cf. Luke xiv. 15, xvii. 8 
payerat Kal triecat, Gen. ili. 3 od dayeoOe, ver. 14, xliii. 16, Exod. 
xii. 8, Ezek. xxv. 4, Ps. exxviii. 2, Eccl. i, 13, Sir. vi. 2, 18, xhiui. 
21. It seems to be used as a present in Sirac. xxxvi. 23. See 
below p. ccxil. 


B. Aorist. 


First aorist used where the 2nd aor. was used by classical 
writers, ¢.g. BAactdve, éBractynca (v.18) instead of EBAacTor ; 
so KaTédewpa (Acts vi. 2) for xarédurrov. We might be tempted 
to suppose that the Ist aor. was here preferred by St. James, 
as more suited to the transitive force which he gives to the 
word ; but é8Adoryca is intransitive in Matt. xiii. 26, Heb. ix. 4, 
and é@dacrTop is transitive in Eurip. fr. inc. 269 Wagner, cited by 
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Veitch, who also gives examples of the use of the 1st aor. from 
Empedocles, Theophrastus, &c. 


y. Perfect. 


(1) 3rd pl. -av for -acv: eioedHjAvOay v. 4, see examples cited in 
note, and Hort Notes on Orthography (G.T. app. p. 166), also Blass 
§ 21. 


(2) ‘ol8a, of8as for of¢0a John xxi. 15, 1 Cor. vii. 16 and always 
in N.T., also found in classical authors, ¢.g. Xen. Mem. iv. 6. 6, Eur. 
Alc. 780. oiSamev Matt. xxii. 16 and always in N.T., also in 
classical authors, ¢.g. Xen. Anad. 11. 4. 6. oldate James iv. 4 and 
usually in N.T., also in classical writers: ’ore is however found in 
i. 19, Heb. xii. 17, perhaps in Eph. v. 5. ofSacw Luke xi. 44 and 
usually in N.T., also in Xen, Occ. xx. 14; but tcacw in Acts 
xxvi. 4. Cf. Schmid i. pp. 85, 232. 


(0) Imperative Mood. 


(1) #7 for éotw v. 12, where see note. Veitch cites Hippocr, 
viii. 340, Aretaeus i. 2. 79. 


(2) xaOov for ca@noo ii. 3, see note. 


SYNTAX. 
The Article. 


The simplest use of the article when coupled with a singular 
noun is to single out, as concerned in the assertion made, one 
particular member of the class denoted by the noun, which 
member is supposed to be at once recognized by the’ reader either 
from his general knowledge, as 0 Oeds, or from information supplied 
in the context, as tiv écOjTa, TO TTWX® in ii. 3, after previous 
mention. Thus in ii. 14 a) dvvatrae 7) Tictis cGoat avTov ; the 
article marks that the faith spoken of has been already described in 


_ the previous words; in ii. 25 % srépvy refers to one particular harlot, 


Rahab, of whom alone the assertion made holds good ; in iii. 5 and. 
the following verses 7) aod refers to the human tongue exclu- 
ee in v. 9 6 «piTHs is the Lord who is ae to Ebene in 
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assertion made about the noun is not more true of one member 
of the class than of another. This is naturally expressed by the 
English indefinite article in such passages as 1. 6 €ovxey KAVS@rL, 
where the comparison is to a wave generally, not to any particular 
wave ; so in ili. 12 wr dtvatat cuKH éXalas Trotnoat; and i. 18 
€av aderdos 7) adeAHH yuuvol Urrdpywow, ll. 24 €& Epywv Sixarodrar 
avOpwrros, 1. 23 év écomTp@. 

When the class as a whole is spoken of, the article is used either 
with the collective noun, as 7 é«xAnota v. 14; or with the plural of 
the persons or things composing the class, as of mAovator li. 6, TOV 
imo iii. 3, rods avOpw@rovs iil. 9; or with one such person or 
thing, considered as typical or representative of the class (the 
‘generic’ article), eg. 0 mAovatos i. 11, 7 wny7 ill. 11, 0 yewpryos 
v. 7. If the article is omitted, the plural denotes that some of the 
class are concerned in the assertion, without saying anything as to 
the rest of the class, as Kav duaptias 7 memounxas Vv. 15, wAHOos 
apaptiav v. 20, é& épywy Sixatodtar avOpwros i. 24, EdKxovcw 
Dmas els KpLTHpPLA il. 6. 

If two or more nouns denoting different persons or things are 
joined by xa, the article is regularly repeated with each, as in iil. 
11 76 yAvKvd Kal To mexpov; but if the nouns taken together 
are regarded as denoting or constituting one person or thing, the 
article is only used with the first, as in 111. 9 edAoyoduev Tov Bedv 
cat ILarépa. 

One case in which the Greek use of the article agrees with 
French and German in opposition to the English is that of 
abstractions such as 7 d0€a, » wiotis, which are thus, as it were, 
personified and looked at as something existing apart from the 
person or action with which they are concerned, ef. 11. 17 4 méotus, 
éav wn exn epya, vexpd éotwy, il. 20, 22 4 mlatus cuvnpyer Tots 
épyors avtod Kat ex Tov épywv % mlatis érederwOn, where 
R. V. has ‘ Faith wrought with his works and by works was 
faith made perfect.’ In the oblique cases the article is generally 
omitted unless (as in 1. 2 70 doxipsoy vuav Ths micTews, 11.1 TH 
miotw Tov Kupiov uev) the noun is defined by the context, 
Thus we have ii. 14 éay wiotw réyy Tes Exe andi. 6 aite’tw év 
aiatet, because it is not faith absolute, faith as a self-existent 
idea, which is spoken of, but merely faith relative, a quality 
attributed to an act or an individual. So ii. 24 é& épyov 
duxavodtat avOpwtros Kal ovk ex mlatews movov ‘from actions, not 
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from believing.” In v.15 ) ebyn tis mliatews cece TOV KapvOVTA, 
the article is used with evy7 because of the preceding mpocevk- 
dcOwoay, and tictews has the article by sympathy, unless we 
prefer to translate ‘Faith’s prayer, giving its full personifying 
force to the article. It is not necessary however, either in 
classical or Hellenistic Greek, for the abstract noun always to take 
the article even in the nominative: thus we have i. 13 xata- 
Kavyatat édeos Kplcews, Where we might have expected 70 édeos 
THS Kpioews KaTaKxavxarat, but the absence of the article gives a 
further point to the antithesis, first by bringing together the con- 
trasted words, and second by calling attention to the connotation 
of the words. So ui. 10 é€« tod avdtod otomatos é&épyetas 
€vAoyla Kal Katdapa ‘out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
nd cursing,’ which might of course also be translated ‘a blessing 
and a curse. Such omission of the article is especially common 
in proverbs or other familiar and sententious phrases. 

We will now consider the case in which the Greek anarthrous 
noun is represented in English by the noun with definite article. 
A well-known instance is that of Bacvdevs standing for the king 
of Persia. Here the intermediate stage would be 6 Bacureds 


“the king par excellence, as Englishmen were accustomed to 


speak of ‘the Duke’ meaning ‘the Duke of Wellington’; then 
after a time fBacwrevs by itself gets to be regarded as a 
proper name. In our Epistle, we find the article regularly 
used with Kvptos and @eds in the nominative (eg. 1. 13, i. 5, 
19, iv. 6,15, v.11, 15); but the oblique cases sometimes take 
the article (eg. iv. 4 éy@pa tod Oeod...€yOpos Tod, Oeod, li. 1 
qv wiatw tod Kupiov, v. 7, 8 7 wapovela tod Kupiov bis, 
iv. 7 tbroraynte TO Oc, iv. 8 éyyicate TO Dew, il. 23 étrictev- 
cev TO Oceo, ili. 9 evAoyodmey Tov Kvprov, 1. 27 mapa 7a 
@ce, i. 7 mapa rod Kupiov) and sometimes omit it (eg. i. 1 
®ecod nal Kuplov dodros, i. 20 dpyi avdpos Svxacoctynv Oeod ovK 
é€pyaterar, iil. 9 xa? opolmow Oecod, i, 23 Piros Oeod, v. 4 Ta 
ata Kupiov, v.10 év 76 dvopate Kupiov, v. 11 to TéX0s Kupiov, 
1.13 dd cod reipafopar, iv. 10 év@mvov Kupiov). The practice 
of St. Je ames in this ae 18 that of the Guy writers of the NT, 
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antithesis, and vi. 7 @eds od puxtnpiferar: in both cases the 
absence of the article brings into greater prominence the charac- 
teristic quality and connotation of the noun, not so much ‘God’ 
simply, but ‘He who is God. The rule is less strict in regard to 
Kupuos, because this was freely used without the article in the 
LXX. for the Sacred Name: so we find it in quotations (Rom. iv. 
8, ix. 28, 29, 1 Cor. iii. 20), especially in the phrase Aéyes _Kupuos 
(Acts vii. 49, xv. 17), but also in other passages, as Mark xiii. 20, 
Acts xii. 11. A similar word is Xpsorés, which in the Gospels 
usually has the article, meaning ‘the Anointed One,’ but in the 
Epistles has become a proper name and drops the article. It has 
been often debated whether vowos is used in a similar way without 
the article to denote the Mosaic law. It is used of this with the 
article ii, 10 édov Tov vouov typHon, ii. 9 éXeyYOmEvos Ud TOD 
vouov, but without the article in ii. 11 yéyovas wapaBarns vopmou, 
iv. 11 ov« €@ counts vosuov, in both which cases the R. V. has 
‘the law,’ but perhaps the Greek would be more exactly given by 
a compound, ‘law-breaker, ‘law-observer. So iv. 11 6 xata- 
AaAdY adeApod...KaTadanrel Vowov Kal Kpiver vowov, where also 
R. V. has ‘the law, but perhaps a more correct rendering would 
be ‘speaks against law and judges law,’ the absence of the article 
serving, as in the case of @eds above, to give prominence to the 
connotation of the noun. A similar word is Novos, which is found 
with the article in i. 21 tov éudutov Adyor; without it in i. 22 
TowmrTat Noyou, 23 adxpoatns oyov, in both of which the R. V. has 
‘the word, but the more strict interpretation would be ‘word- 
doers, ‘ word-hearer.’ 

A noun may be qualified by the addition of an adjective or 
participle, or of a genitive, or an adverb or adverbial phrase. If the 
article is used, a noun thus qualified may take one of three forms, 
either (1) 6 Kadds mais, 6 Tod avdpos TaTnHp, or (2) 6 mais 0 Kaos, 
Thy Sikarocvyyny THy éx TOD vowov Rom. x. 5, or (3) the less common 
mais 6 Kanos, ev Ticter TH TOU Tiod Tod Ocod Gal. 11.20. With the 
genitive or adverbial phrase we find also, instead of the more 
idiomatic (1) or (2), the loose collocation (4) tyv wictw Tod 
Kupéov, where the article is attached to the governing substantive, 
which is either followed or preceded by the genitive or adverbial 
phrase. Of (1) we have the following examples: tov riusov Kap- 
mov V.7, THS KAAS avacTpodys ili. 13, Tov EwpuToy Aoyor 1. 21; 
of (2) tiv eoO ira Thy Nammpay ii. 3, TH pice TH avOpwrivy ill. 7, 
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0 vopobérns 0 Sduvdmevos iv. 12, tats tarXaiTwpiais buoy Tais 


émrepyomevats Vv. 1, 0 picOds TeV épyatoyv ToV aunodvTwYV Tas 
pxoweva. Po PY yn 

, € ‘Pe. wits , i 
xopas, 0 apvatepnpuévos Vv. 4; of (3) ddeApos Oo Tarrevvds (so B) i. 9, 
vomov TéhELov TOV THs édevOeplas 1. 25, atwis éeote  Tpds dALyo" 


gaivouévn iv. 14, where the article makes the tendency to appear 


and disappear a quality of the vapour, and not a mere accidental 
circumstance; so in Heb. vi. 7 yj yap 7 miotoa, ix. 2 oxnvy 
KkateckevacOn 1% mpatn; of (4) we have ta émitndeca tod 
capmatos il. 16, Tov tpoxov Ths yevéoews ill. 6, 4) Pidda Tov 
A s Co a \ a > / eee 
Koapou iv. 4, 7) opun Tov evOvvovTos ii. 4. The loose construc- 
tion (4) is more usual than the compact (1) in St. James and’ 
the N.T. generally, especially where a pronoun is concerned, as 
XN a” > an b n ee > fo) 
TO avOos avTov, év TO ives avTov (very rarely the compact, as’ 
in 1. 18 trav adtod Kticpator, Phil. ii. 30 76 tua torépnpa): 
sometimes the gen. precedes, as in ili. 8 Tv trav Tos yadwWots, 
+ ce Yann \ \ , . : A ¢ \ 
v. 12 HTw bev To vat vai, 1 Tim. iv. 14 ta cov 7 rpoKom 
gavepa 7. The loose construction also prevails in long or complex 
phrases, cf. iv. 1 tay jdovayv Tov oTpaTEevomévay ev Tots MédECLD, 
where the more idiomatic form would have been tay év Tots 
Ue / ¢. a Q \ a ih n 
pédeowy oTpatevomévarv joovev, and 1.5 rapa Tod Svdovtos Oeod 
n e Lal = i) lal lal 
mac amos, where we might have expected either 7. tod Ocod 
TOU TAGW ATABS SLOdVTOS, OL T. TOD Tac ATAMS SLddvTOS Ocod: 
$0 i. 3 TO Ooxiployv tpav THs wicTews might have been more com- 
pactly expressed To tis mictews tuadv doximiov. Classical parallels. 
will be found in the note oni.5. We find the compact construction 
however in iii. 9 tods Kal’ dpolwow Ocod yeyovoras and frequently 
in both Epistles of Peter, as in the First i. 14 tats mpotepov év TH 
ayvola vueov émiOvpuiass, ii. 9 Tod éx oKdToUs twas KadécavTos, 
ii. 15 tiv tdv adpover dvOporav ayvociay, iii. 2 Tiv év PoBo 
Ny) ay Sided clei c \ a Y 2 / 
aylay avactpodyy vuayv, Vv. 1 o Kal THs peAXOVaNS ATOKANUT- 
tecOat d0Ens Kotvwvos: in the Second i. 4 Ths év TO Koop ev TH 
2 :) , { a sis a lal 2s 2 2 / b a 
érrlOupia POopas, ii. 7 THs TOV ABécuwv ev acedyela avacTpoPys,. 


rss: \ eee a \ 2S) / a £ 
i. 10 tods oricw capkos ev ériOupla piacpod Tropevowevous. 


If we wish to distinguish the shades of meaning attaching to: 
these different modes fof qualifying the noun, (1) denotes the 


final stage of thought by which the subject is combined with its. 
qualification so as to form one new, complex subject ; (2) gives the 
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definite subject first, and then adds its qualification as a second 
thought ; (3) gives an indefinite subject first, and afterwards defines 
it by its qualification: this has still more the air of a second 
thought. Both (2) and (3) may serve a rhetorical purpose by 
giving prominence to the qualification, which is to some extent 
merged and lost in (1). The last (4) is the least artistic form, and 
gives the mental impression in its first rough shape, unmodified by 
the secondary action of the mind. 

In these compound phrases the use of the article is also affected 
by what may be called the Law of Correlation or Sympathy. If 
one noun is dependent on another, the article is, in general, used 
either with both or with neither; and thus, if the one noun can 
dispense with the article, it is sometimes omitted with the other 
also, even when, if it stood alone, the latter would naturally have 
taken the article. Thus we have dvOos yoprou i. 10, not avOos 
TOU YOpTOV, doDAOS Beod i.1, not dodA0¢ Tod Ocod, dxpoatns Noyou 
1. 23, not adxpoatns Tod Royou, uepa chaynys, not TH Tuépa 
copays or nuépa ths chayhs, vowov Tov Ths éXevOeplas 1. 25, dia 
vomwov €devOepias ii. 12; so épya vouou or Ta épya Tod vouou, not 
€pya Tov vouov or Ta épya vouov. Apparent exceptions may 
sometimes be explained (as v. 10 év 7@ ovdpate Kupiov, v. 11 to 
térxos Kupiov) by the fact that Kvpzos is a proper name, the con- 
struction being the same as in 77)v bropovny 1HP. 

From the above uses of the article in an attributive phrase we 
must carefully distinguish its use in predication, of which the type 
is ayaOos o avyp, the subject being known by the presence of the 
article, the predicate by its absence, as in i. 26 TovTov watatos 7 
Opnoxeta, iv. 41) pirla Tod Kocpou €xOpa Tod Oeod éativ. Hence 
we characterize waxapios avyp in i. 12 as a predicate (like TéXezos 
avyp in iii, 2), ‘He is a blessed man who,’ instead of dividing 
them with the English Version and making dyyjp subject, 
“Blessed is the man.’ The same phrase is shown to be predica- 
tive in Rom. iv. 8 (uaxdpios avnp ob ob py NoylonTaL apapTiar) 
by the preceding paxdpioe dv abéOnaay ai avouiar. In James ii. 
19 els éoriv 6 Beds the presence of the article shows that eis is 
predicative; in iv. 12, if we read els éotiv vouobérns, the absence 
of the article shows that efs is subject; but if we read els éorw 
vowobérns, making éoriy not the copula, but the substantive verb, 
eis becomes an epithet of vou. ‘there is one lawgiver. And so 
Apnoxeia xaSapa in i, 27 ‘this, viz. visiting widows and orphans, 
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&c., is pure religion, cf. Acts ix. 15 oxedos éxrXoyhis éotl poe 
ovtos, John i. 19 avdtyn éotiv 4 paptupia “lwdvvov. We have 
examples of oblique predication in i. 27 domiNov éavtov rypeiv, 
v. 10 dzroderywa AaBete THs KaxoTabias tos mpodytas, and 
ii. 5 ody 0 Oeds eEeréEato tos mrwyodvs TH KocuUM TAOVELOUS 
év miotet; ‘has not God chosen the poor to the world (to be) 
rich in faith?’ The article however may be used with the 
predicative noun when it does not denote a class in which the sub- 
ject is included, but a concept of equal extension with which it is. 
declared to be identical, as iii. 6 6 Kécpos THs adixlas 4} yAdooa 
xkadiotarat ‘the tongue is (represents) the unrighteous world.’ 

The English possessive pronoun is expressed in classical Greek 
by the article alone, except for the sake of clearness or emphasis. 
So too occasionally in the N.T. ¢.g. Matt. xxvii. 24 dseviipato 
Tas xelpas, Luke v. 13 éxtelvas tHv yetpa, James ii. 15 Nevmropevor 
Ths épnuépov tpopys ‘in lack of their daily food’ [or perhaps. 


‘the day’s food’), ii. 14 édy wlotw r€yy Tis Exe, Epya Se wy eyn, 


pn Stvatas 1) TicTis cHoat avTov; ‘can his faith save him?’ 
[But perhaps it is better to take the article simply as referring to- 
the previous méotis, ‘can the faith (spoken of) save him’ ?], v. 16. 
éEoporoyelobe adANAOLS TAS Gwaptias ‘confess your sins to each 
other, or perhaps ‘confess the sins (spoken of in v. 15)’. The 
latter however seems here less appropriate, as the sins spoken of in 
v. 15 were those of the sick man alone. 

Generally however in the N.T. the genitive of the demonstrative 
or “personal pronoun is added, ¢.g. 1.21 tas Wuyas bwdr, ii. 8 Tov TAN- 
clov cov, ii. 18 thy miotTLy cov...TOV Epyov pus 11.16 Tots pedeo wy 
wpa, i. 8 rats 68025 adtod, i. 10 76 ives avtod.. 77 TATELVOCEL 
avtov, i. 11 7d dvO0s avdtod...trod mpocwmov avTod...év Tats 
mopelais avtod. Where the genitive of the pronoun belongs to: 


more than one noun, it may be stated only once, e.g. ii. 13 devEdrw: 


€x Ths Kadhs avactpodhs (avTod) Ta épya avTod, iv. 9 6 yédws 


tpov eis mévOos petactpadpyto Kal » yapa (Kperv) eis KaTHpevav, 
i. 18 SelEm éx TOV Epyov jou THY TiaTLY (™ov). 


Occasionally the article is omitted, and the pronoun alone em- 
ployed, as in 1 26 tt) ethane ee éavtod ue aTraTOV 
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Apocrypha, ¢.g. émt xapd/av nuadv Baruch ii. 7, cf. Sir. 1. 17, v. 2! 
xi. 19, Psalm. Sal. vi. 7, 7) wvnc Ops adixcov Tratépov nuov, adrd 
puncOnte xetpos cov Baruch 111. 5, ditardpata avtod ovK éyvooay 
ovee ErropevOnaay ddois éevToA@v Oeod ib. iv. 13, ert Tpayndous 
avtov ériBynon, v. 25,1 Macc. ii. 10 totov éOvos ovK éxAnpovopnoe 
Bacirelay avtis; (‘her kingdom’), v. 44 év opyH adrey ‘in their 
wrath, v. 70 €@aav airov év tadows matépwy avtav ‘in the 
sepulchre of their fathers, Sir. i. 11 év mépa terevtis avdtov 
<UNoynOnoetae ‘in the day of his end, iii. 5 év juepa trpocevyhs 
avtod, ili. 10 év atipia matpos cov, Psalm. Sal. iv. 18 ao xpota- 
gwv avrod ‘from his temples, vill. 5 mapedvOn yovata pov coming 
between cuvetpiBy 7) dads pov and époByOn 1) napdia pov. In 
like manner the article is omitted with the possessive pronoun, ¢.g. 
Prov. i. 5 éwl of copia pn éeralpov, v. 21 tHpyoov éunv Bovanv. 

Sometimes both article and genitive are omitted, as in iv. 8 
KaBapicate yelpas aduapTwroi Kai ayvicate Kapdias dirpuxoe 
‘cleanse your hands ye sinners, and purify your hearts ye double- 
minded.’ Probably this is to be explained as a proverbial phrase 
approaching to a compound, like our ‘shake-hands, ‘ up-stairs.’ 
We may compare Sir. xxxvill. 10 ev@uvoy yelpas Kal amo maons 
dpaptias Kabapicoy Kkapdiav, 1 Macc. xii. 39 éfjtynce Tpidav 
éexteivat yeipa emt ’Avtioyov, 

I will now take in order, with one or two exceptions which 
will be noted later, the remaining instances in which an 
anarthrous Greek noun takes the definite article in the R.V. 
These are i, 10 ws avOos yeptov mapedevcetas ‘as the flower 
-of the grass he shall pass away.’ I see no objection here to a 
more literal rendering ‘as a flower of grass, «@¢. ‘as a wild 
flower’; in ver. 11 we have the article tov yoprov, To dvOos because 
they have been already referred to: i. 20 dpyn avdpds Sexato- 
vvnv @cod ov« épyateras ‘the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God’ might perhaps be rendered ‘a man’s wrath 
worketh not God’s righteousness,’ but I am disposed to think that 
the absence of the article (which is facilitated here by the law of 
correlation, ducarocvyny dropping its article in order to conform 
with the naturally anarthrous @eod, and the phrase dpy?) avdpos 
being in like manner made conformable to the phrase 6. @.) is 
intended to emphasize the contrast by bringing together the con- 
trasted nouns, as in ii, 13, of which I have spoken above: 
v. 16 word icxder Sénows Sixaiov éevepyousuévn ‘the suppli- 
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cation of a righteous man availeth much in its working’ 
might perhaps be better translated ‘a righteous man’s suppli- 
cation availeth much when actuated by the Spirit” iii. 18 
Kaprros Sé SuKavocvvns év eipyvyn orreipetas, here it is to be 
noted that cap. dcx. is a phrase found in Phil. i. 11, Heb. xii. 
11, as well as in Amos vi. 12, Prov. xi. 30, and is therefore liable to 
the abbreviation which naturally attaches to all proverbial expres- 


sions. Possibly also the writer may have felt that the proleptic 
use of xapmos would have acquired additional harshness if the 
article were prefixed. It would have been natural to say 7d 


oTépua omeipetar, but xapmros is not that which is sown, but 
that which it is hoped will spring up. Peaceful sowing results in 
righteousness as its fruit. 

I proceed to the case of anarthrous epithets where ihe ge has 
the definite article. Such are v. 3 év éaydtais Huépacs ‘in the 
last days, which occurs also in 2 Tim. iii. 1: it may be compared 
with 1 John ii. 18 éoyarn dpa éotiv, 1 Pet. i. 5 ev xaipé éoydto, 


Sir. i. 11 ed dora: én’ éoydtwv, and even il. 3 ém’ €aXaT@Y cov. - 


On the other hand we find év tats éoydtais juépars Acts ii. 17, 
and TH é€oyatn hepa seven times in St. John’s Gospel. In James 
vy. 7 the R.V. ‘ until it receive the early and the latter rain’ stands 
for the Greek &ws AGB Tpdipov Kat drYrcwov. In this last case 
both article and substantive are dropped by colloquial abbreviation, 
as we have ‘ Paul’s’ in old writers for ‘St. Paul’s church.’ 

In English we join the article with the superlative, even when 
it forms part of the predicate; whereas the Greeks always omitted 
it in such cases (¢.g. wavt@v diropabéctatos Kipos iv), and also 
where the superlative denotes a high degree of any quality, as 
James ili. 4 td édaylotov wndadiov. Similarly the classical 


writers omit the article with the ordinal numeral, as Thuc. v. 81 


rétraptov Kat Séxatov éTos TO Todgum ETENeVTA, and so, in Matt. 
xx. 8 and elsewhere, we find expressions like epi tp/tnv dpav. 
The omission is probably to be accounted for by the wish to 
shorten familiar expressions where there is no danger of misunder- 
standing being caused by it, just as we might say ‘7th Victoria,’ 
or ‘Acts seven two.’ 

I come now to the eae Bee I had peed before Zid LS) 
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latter expressions is the same, but in Colossians it is stated at 
length, whereas in Corinthians the Apostle just touches it in his 
rapid enumeration of the different ways in which he showed him- 
self a minister of God. Similarly we have Adyov Cwms Phil. ii. 16. 
Both Aoyos and ddA7nPera belong to the class of abstract words 
which may either take the article or not, according to the pleasure 
of the speaker; and if one is made anarthrous, the other will 
usually be so too by the rule of sympathy or correlation. <A 
precisely similar case is ii. 12 61a vouou édevOepias pédrovTes Kpi- 
verOat. In both cases I think the qualifying noun gains additional 
importance by the omission of the article. In ii. 8 we have the 
anarthrous adjective vouov Ttede?te Bacidtxov, where the adjective 
comes in rather as an after-thought to complete the phrase vouov 
rereite. In my note J have compared rvedya dytov, diaOiKn 
ayia Luke i. 72, 1 Macc. i. 15, 7B} 

The remaining case (1. 25) combines the adjective and the genitive 
vomov TéXeLov Tov THs €NevOeplas. Here the addition would be 
quite regular if réXevov were absent. It is best, I think, to regard 
vowov Tédetov-as parallel to vouov BacidtKov above, being equiva- 
lent to Tov TéXELvoy Vopov. 

It must indeed be confessed that the Hellenistic writers are 
very lax in their use of the article with a noun qualified by 
an attributive adjective or genitive. They may be said to have 
introduced into Greek prose the freedom of Greek poetry, itself a 
tradition handed down from the Homeric ages, before the use of 
the article had been developed out of the demonstrative pronoun. 
This freedom would naturally commend itself to foreigners 
learning Greek, to whom Greek gender would be as great a 
stumbling-block as German or French gender is to Englishmen 
now, and who, as a matter of fact, did often confuse the 
masculine and neuter gender, see above p. clxxxi. We find 
examples in Baruch i. 3 é€v @ov mavTos Tov Naod, where év dct 
may be regarded as a prepositional phrase (like é« atowatos deov- 
tov 1 Mace. ii. 60), Bar. i. 8 ta oxevyn oixov Kupiov, where the 
omission of the article before ot«ov is probably to be explained by 
its forming a phrase with Kup/ov, Sir. i. 5 pifa codias tiv dare- 
KahvpOn ; (‘the root of wisdom’), ver. 9 goBos Kupiov xcatynwa 
‘the fear of the Lord is glory, ver. 16 orépavos codpias PoBos 
Kupiov ‘the fear of the Lord is the crown of wisdom,’ vii. 9 Oeé 
iwict@ ‘to the most high God, xxxi. 13 mvetua poBovpévor 


eo jie ae 
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Képsov &joeras, Psalm. Sal. iii. 7 ddyjOeva tdv Sixalov rapa Oceod 
‘the truth of the just comes from God, iii. 16 1) a2) adrady év dort 
Kupéov, xiii. 1 de&0a Kupiov éoxéracéy pe followed by o 0 Bpaxtey 
Kupiov écwoév He, Job xxxi. 18 61a daéPetay d@pav av édé- 
yovTo, XXxvill. 17 dvolyovtas wUAaL OavarTou, V. 31 Sec pov I1Nevdbdos 
éyvas ; Xxxix. 1 éyvws Karpov toKxeTod TpayeXaddov Tétpas ; Prov. 
ll. 17 9) arronuTrodaa SidacKanriav vedtnTtos Kal SiaOnKnv Oelav ére- 
Aernopévn, ver. 22 660) doeBdv ex yhs orodvTaL, iii. 33 KaTapa 
@ecod év olxots aceBav, ‘the curse of God is on the houses of 
the impious,’ 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 évdtake capdia AaBiéd avtov, Jonah 
ll. 4 améppirdas pe eis BaOn Kapdias Oadacons. We also find 
the article omitted with the participle when used as a sub- 
stantive, as in Prov. v. 13 ov« ijxkovoy dwoviy madevovTos pe. 
For similar omissions in N.T. cf. Luke i. 15 ék« xotAlas pntpos 
avtov, ver. 17 év mvevpate kal dvvaper ‘Hdéa, ériotpéyrar xap- 
dlas tatépwy émt téxva Kal ameibeis ev ppovnces SiKaiwv, 
ver. 35 Stvapes “Tyrlatov émicxidoes oe, ver. 51 Svecxdpricer 
_ -Umepnpavous diavola kapdias adtor, ver. 78 dua omdayyva édéovs 
—— Oeod judy, ii. 9 doa Kupiovu, ver. 13 rrIGos otpatias ovpaviov, 
ver. 25 mpoadexomevos mrapdkrAnow Tod lopanr, Heb. iv. 3 dao 
KataBorhs Kéopou, ver. 13 Aévov Sexatocvvys, 1 Pet.i.1 éxrextols 
—- mapeTrLOypors Stactropas, ver. 23 dua Noyou COvTos Ocod Kal pévov- 
tos ‘by the word of God which liveth and abideth,’ iii. 12 of@anr- 
pot Kupiov émt Sixalous Kal Ota adtod eis Sénow adtav, tpdcwmov 

- 88 Kuplov émt rovotvras xaxd, 2 Pet. ii. 5 dpyalov xdcpov odv« 
édpelcato...catakN\vopov Koop aceBov émdéas. It is curious 
‘ that the Apocalypse in spite of its startling solecisms of construc- 
tion approaches more nearly to the classical usage as regards the 
_ ” article than many other parts of the N.T. 

‘The use of the article with was and 6Xog is the same in the NT. 
as in ordinary Greek. When ds is anarthrous, it is equivalent to. 
the Eng. ‘every,’ if Joined to a common singular noun, as ini. 17 

map Sapnpa Tédevov, 1.19 was dvOparros, il. 7 maca vows Onpior, 
iii. 16 wav hadrov mpayua: if joined to a plural, or to an abstract 
noun which properly denotes only a single subject, it is equiva- 
leat to ‘all, as in i, 21 wacay pumaplay ‘all filthiness,’ i. 2 racav 


xapay hyjoac ole ‘think it entire » JF. 3 SO perhaps + maca docts 


ie Demonstrative, 
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while the absence of the article forbids us to make a new unit, 
such as would be implied by 7 tovavTn DIR We find the 
article in i. 8 év mdcais tats 6So0%s adrod ‘in all his ways, and 
with 6Aos in ii. 10 6Aov Tov vopov, ii. 2 dXov TO capa. More 
rarely we find 6Xos placed after the article and substantive, as in 
Tov Koacpov Gov Mark viii. 36. In both these cases 6Xos is 
properly in apposition, and is thus more forcible than when it 
is placed between the article and substantive, as it sometimes is in 
classical writings, but never in the N.T. IIds however occurs in 
this order in Acts xx. 18 tov wavta ypovov, Gal. v. 14 6 was 
vomos, &e. 

An adjective or participle may stand by itself as a eae uae 
if its omitted subject is made sufficiently clear by gender, number, 
and context, e.g. Oeds brepndavors avtitdcceras iv. 6, eidoTe KANOV 
mo.eiy.. duaptia éotiv iv. 17; and such a substantive may be 
defined by the article like a proper substantive, e.g. i. 6 v dsaxptvo- 


pevos, 1.11 6 rAovcros, li. 16 Ta émiTHSera, ill. 11 TO yAvKv, TO 
muxpov. In like manner the infinitive, which is used by itself as a 
substantive in apposition in 1. 27 Opyoxeta xabapa avvtn éaotiv, 


émickérrecbas 6ppavovs, may be defined by the article and thus 
become capable of inflexion, as in tod wy BpéEar, v.17. The same 
holds good of adverbs or any other indeclinable word or phrase, as 
in v. 12 #7w tov 7Oo val vai, where the article serves to dis- 


tinguish the first va/, which is subject, from the second vai, which 
is predicate. It has been stated above that a substantive may be 
qualified by an adverb interposed between it and the article, as 


» avoberv copia in iii. 17, If the noun is such as can be easily 
supplied in thought, from its being part of a common phrase or 


any other reason, it is often omitted, as in 1) avpuov ()uépa) i iv. 137 
Again the neuter article is often used with the genitive to express _ 
generally what belongs to the person or thing denoted, and thus 


we get the phrase 70 7/5 avpvov in the verse referred to. 


PRONOUNS. 


‘ 


w= = +, - © 
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de, supposed to be used for o Setva, see n. on iv. 18, els Tide 
THY TOALY. 

avtos = Lat. ise, emphatic, (a) ordinary use 1. 12 6 @eds azrei- 
pactos é€aTuv, meipacer O€ avdTos ovdéva, ii. 6 (of mAovcLOL) avTot 
éXxovolv buds: (b) special Hellenistic use ii. 7 od« avtol Brac- 
gypovowy, see notes on the two verses: (¢) the nom. is not used 
pleonastically by St. James, as by St. Luke in xxiv. 18, 14 dvo é& 


aUTOV Noay TopEVvomeEvol...KAal aVTOL @MiAOUY TPOS GAANAOUS. 


6 avTos ill. 10 é« Tod adtod otopmartos, ver. 11 éx THs adTis 
ons. St. James does not use avtds o in this sense, as St. Luke 
does in the phrase auth TH apa (lit. ‘at the very hour’), NEED 
occurs in 1. 38, vil. 21, Acts xvi. 18 and elsewhere. 

avtos = Lat. 27s, unemphatic in the oblique cases ; but gaining a 
certain emphasis by repetition, as in i. 9 év avTH edrAoyoDmer Kal 
év avTH KaTap@pmea : or by position, as in St. Luke xxiv. 24 adrov 


8é ov« efdov, ver. 31 adray Sé SunvolyOncav of 6b0arpol. It is also 


used pleonastically, not only in the genitive with the article, as 
in the cases mentioned above; but when cccurring in apposition 
to the noun, or participle equivalent to noun, as in iv. 17 eidd7e 
Kal fn ToLoUVTL auapTia avT@ eat. 

avtov instead of éavTod,1 in 1. 18 amexiyoev tds eis TO eivat Has 
aTrapyny TOV avtod Kticpatov (ACP have éavtod); i. 26 Tregelles 
and Tischendorf read (with Sin, AKL &c.) pi) yarwayoyav yroo- 
cay avTOU GANG aTraTov Kapdiay avtod, where I have followed 
WH. in reading (with B+) éavrod. See also note on v. 20, where 
some of the latest editors read wuyny adtod. 
 éavrod is used for ceavrod in i, 22 yiveoe roural Kal pr 
akpoatal movov Taparoybopuevor EavTovs, li. 4 SuexplOnte év éav- 
tots. We find however ceavTop in ii. 8. 

The use of the article with the demonstrative pronoun is the 
same as in classical writers, cf. 1.7 6 dvOpwrros éxeivos, iii. 15 abn 
% coda, iv. 13 tHvde THY TOLD. 


Relative. 


Attracted ii. 5 KAnpovopovs THs Bacnrelas As emmyetdaro. 
Indefinite ce ed for ee Iv. 4 ae éay Bourn? n piros iz 0b 
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TEeS...Keponaomev) oltives ovK ériatacbe TO THs avpzov, ‘whereas 
ye know not,’ see note. 


Interrogative. 


ris introducing hypothetical clause iii. 18 ris codos év dpyiv 5 
aS SevEdrw : with pregnant force iv. 12 cd tis ef; ‘how weak and 
ignorant ?’ 
mola Con; iv. 14: dependent i. 24 éweddOero orrotos Hv. 
- Double question 11. 5 7AlKov rip ee UAnY avanTel. 


Indefinane with idiomatic force i. 18 els 76 eva as arrapyny Twa 
TOV AVTOV KTLIOMATOV. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


| ine singular noun is used for a plural in iii. 14 e¢ play exere év 
TH Kapdia vuer, in contrast with v. 5 éOpéate Tas Kapdlas b Dee, 
and v. 8 ornpiEate Tas Kapdlas buav. 

A singular verb, precedes two subjects joined by xa/: iii. 10 é« 
Tov avTod oTomaTos é&épyeTat evAoyla Kal KaTapa. 

First plural of verb used in courtesy: 11.1 pwetGov xpiwa Xnprpo- 
pea, iii. 9 év adTH evrAoyodmer Kal év adTH KaTapapmev. 
| A plural verb and adjective follow a subject consisting of two 
b 


a ee a a 


nouns joined by a disjunctive conjunction in il. 15 éay aderdos 4 
aderd? yupvol Vrdpywow. 

A plural verb follows a singular indefinite pronoun : ii, 16 day 
Tis e& Dwov clara) date Oé. 

The imperative a@ye is used as an exclamation with a plural in 
iv. 18 dye viv of AéyovTes, and v. 1 dye viv of TrovoLot. 

The neuter plural referring to persons is used with a plural ve 
in ii. 10 Ta Satrpovia Tictevovat. 
_ The Bey of abstract - nouns is a to express the vario 
. 1 pw &v mpoowmohie 
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yAadocoay ovdels Sapdoat Sdvatas followed by dxataotatov Kakov, 
feo7? tod, which we can here explain as a new sentence with the 
subject  yA@ood éorwv understood ; but such an explanation fails 
in Apoe. iii, 12 ypdypo ér adtov TO dvoua Ths Kawnhs ‘lepoveadip, 
n KaTaBaivovea amo ToD Ocod pou, Kal Td dvoud pov TO KaLvor, 
and in other passages referred to in my note. We have however 
many examples of the ordinary apposition, as in the nom. i. 1 
‘TaxwBos SodXos, ver. 8 6 dvOpwrros éxeivos...avip Sipuyos, ii. 21 
‘ABpadp o ratnp hwar, ii. 25 ‘PadB % mopvn, i. 27 OpnoKela kabapa 
arn early, émickéntecOas opdhavods, where airy is in apposition 
to the following infinitive ; in the gen. i. 1 Kupiéou ’Incod Xpictod, 
and the harsh use in il. 2 tHv mictw Tod Kupiov nuav Inood 
Xpicrod, THs d0&ns, where see note; in the ace. ii. 21 "Ioade Tov 
viov avrod; not to mention such cases asi. 1 tats Swdexa durais 
—- tais év TH StacTropa, 1. 6 » yA@ooa 1) oTrlAodaa, V. 46 picBds 6 
agdvatepnpévos, which are treated of under the article. 


Zz (2) Accusative. See Prepositions. 


| Of the Object, ii. 7 Bracdynpotow 76 dvoua (for eis, repi or 
| kata cl.), iii. 9 Katap@pueOa Todvs avOpw@rrovs (for cl. dat.), v. 6 
| KaTedikdoate Tov Sikatov (for cl. gen.), v. 12 pu ouvdete Tov 
ovpavoy (so in classical writers, who also use Kata ¢. gen. as in 
. Heb. vi. 13, but never eés or év, as in Matt. v. 34, 35). 
; 


Of Duration, v.17 ob« éBpeEev éviavtovs Tpels. 


{ Adverbial (defining the extent of the action), 1. 6 wndév Scaxpi- 
—— vomevos, iil. 2 TOANG TTALELD. : 
q Subject of Infinitive: see below, under Pleonasm. 


(3) Genitive. See Prepositions and Infinitive. 


With substantives, (a) possessive, (a,) objective, (a,) subjective, 
@) of quality, (¢) of material. 


= 


(a) i, 22 romrihs Abyou, ive Lt mownr)s vopon, 1, 25 trownths 
you, iv. 4 ees TOU aod ul 1 ryv nlorw Tob eee (repre- 


2 avdpés, Sixavoovvn @cod, ve : 
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«tas, and (unless these two had better be classed as ‘ possessive, 
yéveots and tpomy being personified) i. 23 To mpocwmov Tihs yevé- 
awews avtov, 1. 17 tpomis arrockiacua. 

(c) i. 12 tov oréhavoy ths SwAs ‘the crown which consists in 


life eternal, iii. 18 xapzrés dexavocvvys ‘the fruit which consists in 
justice.’ 


With adjectives, (a) of possession and privation, (0) defining the 
sphere. 


(a) i. 8 peor cod, iii. 17 peor éréous. 
(0) i. 138 areipactos Kaxdv, ii. 10 ravtwy évoxos (the latter 
would come under the smaller category of judicial words). 


With verbs, (a) of attainment or its opposite, (0) of aim with 
infinitive, (¢) compounded with cara. 


(a) 1.5 Nelarerar codias, 11. 15 Nevrdpevos TpodAs. 

(b) v.17 rpoonvEato Tod ph BpéEac. 

(c) il. 6 catadvvactevovow tudor, ii. 13 Kataxavyatar Kpicews, 
iv. 11 KatanXanrei vopov, adrAnA@?, but KaTadixalo and KaTapopat 
take an accusative in St. James. 


The Genitive Absolute does not occur in this epistle. 


(4) Dative. See Prepositions. 


General, of Indirect Object, with transitive verbs (a), with intrans- 
itive or passive verbs or adjectives (6). 


(a) i. 5 érnyyelrato, iv. 6 didwou. 

(b) i. 6 Gouxev KrUd@vt, 1. 23 Eorxev avdpi, iv. 6 vUrepnpavors 
avTiTdooerat, il. 3 eis TO melOecOar avTods Huiv, iv. 7 bToTayNTE 
T® Oc@, avtictTnte TO SiaBorgw, iv. 8 éyyicate TH Oew, Vv. 17 
opotoTrabns Hiv. 


Special Uses, expressing (a) contact, (b) person possessing, 


(c) person to whose judgment or estimate reference is made, 
(d) Dat. Commodi, (e) agent. 


' / a 
(a) 1. 2 wepumimrew Treipacpois. 
(b) v. 3 0 los ets paptipioy bmiv éorat, iv. 17 auaptia aita 
éoTiv. 
oe A \ n ‘A 
(c) 1.5 Tovs rtwxodls TO KOTO. 
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cite allied 
. : dha 
ee 


ls aa al — es 


(d) ili. 18 kapmros omelpetat Tots Trotodcww eipyvny, see notes. 
(¢) il. 7 raca pious Sapakeras TH dices. 


Instrumental. 


1. 18 asexinoey doy, ii. 25 éErépa 066 éxBarodica, (cf. Xen. 
Hell. iv. 5. 13 wopeverOas 7H 060, Thuc. ii. 98) v. 14 dretrpavtes 
ehaig, v.17 rpocevyh mpoonvEato with intensive force, see note. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
With accusative. 


dua. expressing the ground, iv. 2 ovx éxete Sua TO pt) aiteic Oar. 

eis. of place, 1. 25 mapaxtrpas eis vomor, il. 6 eis KpeTHpia EXKewy 
iv. 13 wopevodpmeOa eis thy modu: of reference, i. 19 Bpadds eis 
opynv, Tayvs eis TO Akodaat: of result and purpose, iv. 9 0 yéXws 
eis TévO0s petactpadyta, i. 18 aexinoev Has eis TO civar Nuas 
aTapynv, ill. 3 BddXouev eis TO TeiOecOa Hpiv, v. 3 6 ids eis 
, iS : es , > \ 
poaptuptov éorat, cf. Mark xiv. 55 é&jtovy paptupiay eis To Oava- 
tacat, Acts vil. 19 rrovety ta Bpédhn éxOeta eis TO un Cworyovetcbar, 
found especially in St. Paul’s Epistles, but also, though rarely, in 
classical authors, e.g. Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 2 eis TO €OeAfoas axovery, 
and Kiihner’s n. on Anab, viii. 8.20. The use in ii. 23 édXoylcOn 
els Ocxatoovrny is unclassical. 

éml. of place, ii. 21 avevéyxas ’Ioaak éml ro OvovactHpioy, ll. 3 
> ie > \ \ la / > ’ > / 
emi Sherety éml Tov hopovyvta, Vv. 14 mpocevEdcOwoay én’ avtor, 


‘ iil. 7 TO dvoua TO erred Ger ép’ ops. 


Kata. ‘according to, i. 9 Kal’ opolwow Beod yeyovoras, il. § 
Kata THY ypadyy, ii.17 vexpa eat Kal’ éavTyy (‘taken by itself’). 
mpos. of time, iv. 14 mpos ordyov hatvouévy (unclassical) : ‘ 
accordance with, iv. 5 mpds POdovov émumoGe? (‘jealously’), see 

examples of adverbial use in Schmid Afticismus il. p. 242. 

bao. ‘below’ (ic. ‘on a lower level than’), ii. 3 bo 70 drro70- 
dvov: ‘under’ (tropical), v.12 td xpicw receiv, cf. Aesch. 56. 29 
TH péyloTa Tro THY TOV SiKactTyplov épyetat Widor. 


With genitive. 


aera of ane 15 ot eee: = pov Tropevadpeba.. 


—vTl TOD Déyew 


Oat ¢d 
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(a) 1.17 cataBaivoy amo rob Ilatpos, iv. 7 pevetar ad’ buon, 
v. 19 wravdcbat ard THs adnOelas. 

(6) i. 27 domtNov éavtov TypEiv aro TOD Kocpov, where azo 
belongs to both rypety and domedor, or rather to their joint effect 
(cf. Luke xii.15 duAdocecGe amo mreoveElas, Acts xx. 26 xabapos 
a0 TOU aiparos). 

(c) 1.13 awd cod revpadfopar, v. 4 0 puicBds 0 advatepnpévos 
ad’ tmav. 

dud. = instrumental dative, 11.12 dva vowou édrevOepias xpivecOat 
(cf. Rom. ii. 12 dca vowou xprOjcovtat). 

évomov (Hellenistic). iv. 10 tavrecvd@nre évdmiov Kupiov. 

éx or é&. local, iii. 10 é« ordpatos é&épyerat evroyia, ili. 11 é« 
Ths omns Bpver TO yAvKU, Vv. 20 emtotpépas duapTwrov éx TraVNS: 
partitive, . 16 tis €& tuaov; causal, 11. 21, 24, 25 && epyav 
edixarwn, iv. i. €x TOV HOoVOY payat, 11. 22 éx TOV Epywv 9 TicTLS 
éTeNerw@On, 11.18 delEm x TOV Epywv pov THY TicTuwY, Il. 13 devEaT@ 
€x THS KaAHS avactpophs Ta Epya, (In the last three examples 
the force is nearly that of the instrumental dative.) 

émi. local, v.17 ov« €BpeEev em THs yHs. 

éws (not used as a preposition before Aristotle). v. 7 waxpobupun- 
cate €ws THS Tapovalas. 

Kata. ‘against, v.9 orevdfere Kat addjrOD, ill, 14 WevderOe 
KaTa THS adnOelas. 

mapa. 1.5 aitety mapa @eod, i. 7 Ajpretar wapa Tod Kupéov. 

apo. local, v. 9 mpd Tav Oupov EotyKev: tropical, v. 12 pd wav-, 
T@V [L1) OMYUETE. 

vmép. v.16 evyecbe vrep GAAVOV. 

vio. expressing the agent (used. of inanimate things and abstrac- 
tions), i. 14 bard THs ériOupias meipaleras, lil. 4 bo avéwov édav- 
vomeva, UTO TNdaANiou peTayeTaL, lil. 6 Proyslowévn WO yeévvys, 
li. 9 €Xeyyouevot bro TOD vomov. 

xapis. il. 18 ywpis Tov Epywr, 1b. 20, 26. 


With Dative. 


év. (a) of place, ‘in, ‘among, hence of clothing, (0) of circum- 
stances and accompaniments of action, (c) of time, (d) of the sphere, 
(e) of mental state, (f) of ground or cause, (9g) of instrwment + 

(a) i. 6 7 yAdooa Kablotarat év Tols pédEcty, 1. 23 KaTavoelv 
TO TpocwrToy év éodmtTp@ (here it approximates to use 4g), iii. 14 
épiOlav éxere év TH Kapdiq, iv. 1 obey paxar év dpiv; v.13 Tis év 


AapBdver  OuoTL KaKas aliTetabe. 
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bpiv ; v.14 doOevet tis ev bpiv; ii. 4 ScexplOnte ev éavToss, ii. 2 


mT@xXos ev éoOATL puTrapa. 


(0) 1. 8 axataotartos év Tals odois, 1. 11 év tats Topelars wapav- 
Ojoerar, 1, 27 émucxémtecOas ynpas év TH Orinves avTav, v. 10 éXa- 
Anoav év TS dvopate Kupiov, v. 14 arelpavres ev TH Toa (the 
action is accompanied by the use of the Name). 

(c) v. 4 év érydrais nmépars. 

(d) 1.4 &y pert, AevTropevot, 1. 25 paxdptos év TH TOO EL, | i. 5 
ToveLos ev mlorel, ii. 10, iii. 2 ev Evi, ev roy TTaleL. 

(e) i. 21 ev mpavrytt defacbe TOV AOYo?, iii. 13 SerEdiro Ta epya 
avtov év mpaitynts codias, li. 1 év rpocwroAnpmias THY TioTW 
éxeTe, li. 16 vmdyere ev eipyvy, ill. 18 ev eipyvyn omeipeTat, i. 6 
aitety év -tiatet, iv. 16 Kavydcbw év tals adaloviats avTod. 

(f) 1.9 navydcOw ev 76 tres, i. 10 x. ev 7H Tarewacet, iv. 3 
év Tals nddvats Satravav. 

(g) il. 9 ev 7H pocon evroyoopev TOV Kupiov, ef 1, 23. 

In i. 17 we find gx used for éveotu, ae) @ ovK eve UAE: 
see note. ; 


emt. (a) ground, (b) the object of any emotion. 


(a) v. 1 ddNoAvLovTES ert Tals TaXatTrwplais. 
(0) v. 7 waxpoOvpav én’ aire (i.e. the crop). 


rapa. expressive of (a) an attribute, (b) a judgment. 


(a) 1.17 wap’ @ ob« & Tapadrayy. 
(0) i. 27 Opnokeia Kabapa Tapa TH Oe@ avtn éariv. 


; - 5 / 
cvv. i. 11 avéretrev ody TH KavVToN. F 


VERB. 
V owces. 


Active and Middle combined iii. 3, 4, 5 tde¢ trav immer Ttovs 
uvovs eis TA oTOMaTa BadXoper,...c600 Kal Ta TOA peT- 


dyerat v0 mndariov...id00 yrikov Tip nALKNY ody ever Tet, 


iv. 2, 8 ovdk é éyeTe Ova 78 pm aitetcbar vpas: aitette Kal ov 
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Doubt whether Passive or Middle, i. 6 dvaxptivomevos, ii. 6 and 
iv. 4 KaBioratat, li. 16 Oeppatverbe Kal yoptabecBe, v. 16 évep- 
ryoumevn. 

Under this head we may place the use of Intransitive Verbs in 
a Transitive sense, ¢.g. ptm iii. 11 where see note, BAactavw aor. 
éBXactnoa Vv. 18, but intr. in Matt., Mark, Heb. 


Tenses. 


Present (a) praesens historicwm in connexion with aorist to express 
a continued state, v. 6 épovetcate Tov dixatov: ovK avTiTdooeTAL 
viv (=ovK avTiTacaopevor). 

(>) in connexion with perfect to strengthen an assertion, iii. 17 
mica pvots Samdferar Kal Sedduacrat. Compare examples in 
Schmid Atticismus i. p. 276, J. E. B. Mayor in J. of Phil. vol. xx. 
p. 265. 


Future, for imperative, ii. 8 dyarnces tov tAnGIov cod: for 
opt. with ay, 1. 18 arn epee Tes. 

Aorist (a) gnomic, i. 11 avérevnev, éEnpavev, é&érrecev, dT @NeETO, 
i. 24 Katevoncer, éredadero. 

() referring to a point of time implied but not stated, 1. 12 
ernyyelrato, li. 6 HTYdoarTe. 

(c) answering to Eng. perfect and so translated in R.V., v. 11 
e \ 2 \ ) 7 x 7 se 3 I i} 
vropoviy lwB nxovoate Kal eldeTe, v. 3 EOnoavpicate, v. 5 éTpu- 

/ b] / > 4 / 4 A 
oyoate, éomatarynoate, €Opéwarte, v. 6 Katedixacate, éepovevoaTe. 


See Dr. Weymouth in Classical Review v. 267 foll. 


Perfect (a) denoting immediate sequence, i. 24 Katevonce Kal 
amernrvOer, ii. 10 datus mraion yéyover évoxos, ii. 11 e¢ hovevers 
yéyovas TrapaBarns. 

(6) prophetic, v. 2, 3 c€onzev, yéyovev, Katlwrat. 

The periphrastic tense so common in St. Luke (cf. xxiv. 13 joav 
Topevomevot eis KOmNY, Ver. 32 ) Kapdia Kacomévy Hv) is found by 
some in James i. 17, iii. 15 where see notes. 


Moods. 


Imperative present used thirty-one times, aorist twenty-eight 
times; the latter used to express urgency without implying a mere 
momentary action, i, 2 racav yapav Hynoacbe, Vv. T waxpoOups)- 
cate €ws THS Tapovalas Tod Kupiov (cf. Winer p. 395). 
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Subjwnetive (a) hypothetical after éay ii. 2, 14, 15, 16, 17, iv. 15, 
v. 19, after cay v. 16; (0) of time after drapv i. 2, ws v. 7; (c) of 
purpose after wa i. 4, v. 9, 13, after dém7ws v. 16; (d) indefinite 
after Os day iv. 4, after doris ii. 10; (€) of aorist with prohibitive 
force i. 11 pn pwovyevons. ; 


Optatiwe not used. 
Infinitive. 


(a) Without article. Besides the ordinary use after ddvvapaz, 
duvatos, Oérw, ypy, wédAw, we find the infinitive after eiddre 
iv. 17, the epistolary yaipecy depending on réyw understood i. 1, 
and émicxémtecOar used in apposition to the subject of the 
sentence in i, 27. 

(6) With article (1) after preposition i. 18 amrexinoev Hwas eis 
TO elvat Nuas aTrapyny, 1.19 tayds eis TO AKodcat, Bpadds ets TO 
Narjoas, iii. 3 yadwods eis TA oTOmaTAa BddrXopev eis TO TELOecOar, 
iv. 3 ov éyete Sud TO pry aitetoOas, iv. 15 dye viv ot NéyorTes 
Kepdnoopev...avtt tod Néyewv x.T..; (2) in the genitive expressive 
of aim, v. 17 mpoonvEato Tov wi) BpéEav: not used for simple 
infin. as in Luke xxiv. 25 Bpadets tod mioteveuv. 


_ PARTICIPLE. 
(a) Without article. 


Present, (1) describing a noun, either as attribute, e.g. i. 7 éou- 
Kev KAVOwvL aveutCouév@ Kal purcCouéva, 1. 23 Eouxey avdpl KaTa- 
voovvte To TpocwTroy, Vv. 16 icxver Sénows evepyoupévn (that is, if 
we take this to mean ‘an inspired prayer’; if we translate ‘ prayer 
is of might, if urgent,’ it will come under a different head) ; or as 
A a bah ax ¢€ / 4 oe BA ey es 
predicate, e.g. 11. 15 av brrapywow NevTropevor, il. 15 oti adTn 1) 
copia dvwbev katepyouévy: (2) standing for a noun iv. 17 eidote 


_KaXov ToLety Kal 7) ToLobyTL dpaptia éativ ‘to one knowing how 


to do right and not doing it there is sin,’ where in classical Greek 
we Ane at least have had 7@ eiSé7u «.7.A., if not To py moveiv: 
(3) explaining a preceding adjective i 14 ees év ) pndevi rew- 
splaining a preceding vial phr 

avo Oév éotw, 
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of action, as 1. 14 wespaferar vd Ths émiOupias eEeAKOmEevos Kat 
derealouevos, Vv. 1 kNavcaTte ONOAVCoVTES, V.7 ExdéyeTaL TOV Kap- 
Tov paxpoOvuer ; or by introducing some new consideration, which 
may be causal, as 1. 2 macav yapay tynoacbe ywweoKovTes K.T.r., 
iil, 1 po yiverOe SiddoKarot eldoTes K.T.A.; OF CONnCESsive, as ii. 3 
TA TAOLATHALKADTA OVTA Kal UT avé“ov oKANPOV éLavVOMEVA METa- 
yeras (‘though so great’); or may describe the circumstances under 
which the action takes place, as 1.13 wndels revpafouevos Aeyéro, 
1,26 ev tis Soxed OpnaKos civat un yadwvaywyOv yAOooay GAN’ 
araTov Kapdiav ; or the accompaniments, sometimes including the 
consequence, as 11. 9 dwaptiay épydfecbe édeyyopuevor bd Tod 
vomov, 1. 22 wry yiverbe axpoatal povov rrapanroyrfopevor éavtovs 
(‘ye commit sin and are convicted,’ ‘be not hearers only and thus 
deceive yourselves’), 


Aorist expresses priority of time, e.g.1. 12 doxtuos yevepevos 
Anprberar Tov otépavon (‘after being tried’), 1. 15  ému@upla cvdA- 
AaBodoa TikTer dwaptiav, 7) dé duaptia amoTeNeobeloa arroKvel 
Odvarov (‘when it has conceived, ‘when it has come to maturity’); 
when joined with an imperative the aorist denotes that the action 
expressed by it must be done before the action expressed by the 
imperative, e.g. 1. 21 drroOéwevor purrapiay SéEacbe Tov Aoyor (‘lay 
aside filthiness and receive the word’), v.14 mpocev&dcOwcav 
anrelpaytes (‘let them anoint and pray’). The prior action may 
be the cause of what follows, e.g. 1.18 BovAnels amexvnoev judas. 
It may also explain a preceding adverbial phrase, e.g. ii. 21 é& 
épyav edixaro0n avevéyxas “Icadn, ii. 25 é& pyar édvxarhOn w7ro0- 
deEapuévn Tovs ayyédous. 

Perfect only found in the periphrastic subjunctive v. 15 7 
TETTOLNKOS. 


Future does not occur. Instead we have the periphrastic wéa- 
Awv KpiverBar ii. 12. 


(0) With article. 

Present as attributive adjective i. 5 mapa tov didovtos Oeod 
macw amnos, i. 21, ii. 8, ii. 6, iv. 1, v. 1; as substantive iii, 4 
darov 1) Open TOD EvOUVoYTOS BovrETat, V.15 4 EvYN T@CEL TOY Kap- 
vovra, i. 6, 12, ii. 8, 5, iii, 18, iv. 11,12. Often the reference is 


not confined to present time, but is equally applicable to past and 
future, as in the examples quoted. 
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Aorist, Always used of something which precedes the main 


action: as attribute in ii. 7 76 dvopa TO €mixrnOEr, V. 4 TOV é epya- 


————————S ee hh tS 


TOV TOV aunodvTeor ; as subject i. 250 0 mapaxvyas els vomon, ii. 18, 
Vvadidyve 20. 


Perfect as attribute iii. 9 tovs avOp@movs tTods yeyovoras, v. 4 


6 pcos 6 advaTepnpévos. 


COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


(1) Substantwal Clauses. 


(a) Indirect statement. This is never expressed in this Epistle 
by the infinitive, but only by é7z with indicative. 


6te follows ywookw i. 3, ii. 20, v. 20; ofda iii. 1, iv. 1; opaw 
li, 24, v. 11; Brérre@ ii. 22; Soxéw iv.5; olomari.7; miatedvo ii. 19. 

(b) Indirect question. 1. 24 émrenXabero orrotos jv. | 

[The direct statement is frequently used in quotations by St. 
James, being introduced once by a pleonastic 67: in i. 13 XNeyéro 
btu Treipadfouar; but generally appended immediately to the verb 
of saying, as in ii. 3, 11, 23, 18, iv. 5, 13, 15, or to the noun 
ypady, as in ii. 8.] 

(2) Adjectival clauses introduced by relative pronouns. 

i, 12 bis, i. 17, ii 5, iv. 5, 13, v. 10. 

(3) Adverbial clauses. 


(a) Causal clause. ery ’ 


i. 10 xavydcOw...67, trapededoetas, 1. 12 paxdpios...d7¢ 
Anprpetat, i. 22, 23 yiverOe mounrtal...drs eouxev, v. 8 ornpiEate 
(eee ” : 2) / / an “eta 
Kapdlas OTL HryytKey, iv. 3 ob NapBavete Ou0Ts KaKas aiteiabe. 


(6) Temporal (a), Local (8), and Modal (ry) clauses. 
(a) i. 2 xapav nryncacbe OTav TepTeanre, ve 7, paxpolupay 


! éas Na By. ®) iii. 4 perdyerat dmrov i open Bodrerau, i il. 16 67rov 
Siros, éxet dxatactacia. (y) 1. 26 domep TO cGma vexpov, otTas 
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v. 12 yt@ 7d val val, va ph méonte, Vv. 16 evyerOe STrws 
labfre. 


(d) Conditional clause. 


et with pres. ind. in both protasis and apodosis i. 8 €t vomov 
TENEITE KANOS TroLEiTeE, 1. 23, 1. 26, 11. 9, ii. 2, iv. 11; with pres. ind. 
in protasis and perf. ind, im apodosis 11.11 et hovevers, yéeyovas 
mapaBarns; with pres. ind, in protasis and pres, imperat. im 
apodosis cf. i. 5 ev Tus NelmreTat, airetTo, ill. 14. 

éav with pres. subj. in protasis and pres. ind. im apodosis 11. 17 
Mats, cay pr) exn Epa, vexpa éotwy, ii. 14 Td dpeXdos (€oTly) Edy 
miati rAéyn Tis eyeov, 11.15; with fut. ind. im apodosis iv. 15 éav 
Kiptos Oédn (al. Oedjon) Snooper; with aor. subj. in protasis and 
aor. ind. in apodosis ii. 2 éay eicérXOn, ov StexpiOnre; with pres. 
imperat. in apodosis v. 19 éav tus mAavNnOH, ywvwoKéTo (al. pres. 
ind. yueokete); with perf. subj. in protasis and fut. ind. in 
apodosis v.15 Kav dpaptias 7 memoinKas apeOnoeTtan. 

dots with aor. subj. in protasis and perf. id. in apodosis ii. 10 
doTLs TOY VoLov THPHTH TTaLan Se ev Evi, yéyovev évoyos. Other 
examples both from classical and Hellenistic writers are given in 
my note. 

ds éav with aor. subj. in protasis and pres. ind. in apodosis iv. 4 
ds éav BovrnOF diros eivas, éxOpos xabictatar, Other examples 
both from classical and- Hellenistic writings given in note. 


Without conditional particle. 


Imperative in protasis followed by cai and future indicative i. 5 
aiteiT@ Kat doOnceTas. 


Interrogative in protasis followed by imperative in apodosis iii. 13 
tis coos év vpiv ; SevEdtw Ta épya, V. 13 Kaxomabel tis ; Tpoc- 
evyxer0o. 

NEGATIVES.! 


ov after ef 1,23 ef Tus axpoatis Noyou éoTly Kal ov ToNTHs, 
see note. 

ii. 11 e¢ dé ob porxyeders Hovevers Sé, see note. 

ili. 2 ev Tus ev AOy@ ov Trader after 7oAAA TTaloper. 

pon after ef i, 25 et tus SoKxet OpnoKos eivas wn yadwaywyov 
yAaooay. 


1 Cf, W. Schmid <Atticismus i. p. 50, 99 foll., 248 foll., 260 foll. 


= a 
] = - 
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pny with imperative i. 22 yiveoOe mountal Kat pu) axpoatai. 

un with participle in imperative clause i. 5 aiteirw pndev Sd1a- 
Kptvopevos. 

A) with participle anniplayineg condition iv. 17 eidore KaXov Trovety 
Kab a TOLouvTL dpaptia éotiv. 

pn with participle in subjunctive clause depending on iva i. 4 tva 
TE TEAELOL EV penOevl NEeLTrOMEVOL. 

un with participle preceded by article ii, 13 4 Kplots avéreos TO 
44) Toujcavts édXeos, where the reference is not to a particular 
person but to a class, see Winer p. 606, 

_ 1,5 aite’tw rapa Tod &d6vt0s Ocod waco Kal pi dverdiCovTos. 
Here we might suppose 7 to be used with the participle because 
the principal verb is imperative, as in Luke iii. 11 6 éyy dv0 
XiTavas peTadoTo TH un) ExovtTe (but this too is better explained 
as generic, not hwie qui non habet, but et gui non habeat), 1b. xix. 27 
Tous €yOpovs pov TovTovs Todvs pn Oedrjocavtds we Baciredoar 
aydayete mde (but here too I should rather take it as a clause in 
apposition, referring TovTovs to a certain type of men, ‘the feHows 
that would not have me reign over them,’ not simply ‘these men 
who would not’); but I think it is better explained as in 2 Cor. 
v.21 Tov pn) yvovta auaptiav UTrép HuaY GuapTiav érroincey eum qui 
non nosset peccatum pro nobis peccatum fecit, ‘one whose character- 
; istic was sinlessness he made sin’; so here, ‘let him ask of God 
: whose characteristic it is to give to all without upbraiding.’ 

pn interrogative expecting negative answer ii. 14 pn dvvatar 7 
TloTls cHoal avTov ; iii. 11 pnte } THYyI...Bpver TO yAVKU ; i. 12 
pn S0vatat cvKh édalas Tromjoat ; 

ove used for odé ill. 12 ode GAUKOY YAUVKD TrOLHaas Vdap. 


7 
p 
‘ OTHER ADVERBS AND PARTICLES. 
; aye interjectional, not found elsewhere in N.T., occurs in the 
§ LXX. and classical authors, see note on iv. 13. ; 
7 aXXad. In four passages it has its ordinary force of ae 
| a positive with a negative conception, as in i, 25 ovk GKPOATHS... 
q adne mouths, i, 26, iii. 15, iv. 11. In the remaining ctsanteal _ 


il, . 18 GX’ épet Tes, it epicaT to aa the unus al f 
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& v (see above under subjunctive and compound sentences) is not 
used by our author with the past indicative, though this is common 
enough in other books of the N.T. e.g. Heb. xi. 2, 9,Gal. iv. 15, 
Matt. xi. 21, or with the optative, a construction which is found 
only in Luke and Acts. It is omitted with de7vs before a sub- 
junctive in 1. 10, and likewise with éws inv. 7. The former 
construction is very rare in the N.T. but is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, both verse and prose: the latter is not uncommon 
in the N.T. and is found in classical poetry and in Aristotle. 
Instead of a&v we find éav used with the relative in classical Greek 
as well as in the N.T., see note on ds éap iv. 4. 

év Ted Oey, pleonastic use before é« tay jdover iv. 1. 

émecta used, as in classical authors, after rpadtov wév without 
an accompanying 6é in iii. 17. 

6a ov, used for day or 67rot ili. 4. 

oUtos, generally used with reference to a preceding com- 
parison, as in i. 11, 11. 17, but in 11.12 explained by what follows, 
oUT@s AaXrEiTE WS MéAXrOVTES KpiverOa, seemingly pleonastic in 
ii. 10, where see note. 

® Se is used, as in the N.T. generally and in Theocritus and the 
post-classical writers, of place,! for the classical évtad6a or évOdbe, of 
which the former is not found in the N.T. and the latter only in 
Luke (including Acts) and John. 

7 interrogative, = Latin an, implying a negative answer, iv. 5. 

For yap, 5é, kai, odv, Te, see Index. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Of substantive in agreement with adjectiwe or adjectival phrase : 
v. 7 €as AGBn Tpdipov Kal drypiuov (beTov), iii. 12 odre aduvKOV 
(bdwp) yAvKd trovjoas Vdap, iv. 14 7d THs avpsov (juépas). 

Of substantive, depending on previous substantive: v. 14 év To 
dvopuarte (Tod Kupiov), see note. 

Of subject to verb: 1.12 dv éarnyyeidato (6 Kupsos) Tols ayarraow 
autor, iv. 6 816 Aéyet (6 Weds), i. 23 €XoylcOn adT@ eis Sixatocvvyny 
(ro muctevey understood from previous clause), iii. 8 quoted below 

1 It is denied by most grammarians following Aristarchus that the local sense is 
found in Homer and the earlier authors, but in many passages its use seems to 
approach very near to that of our ‘hither,’ e.g. Z/. xviii, 392 “Haare mpduor’ Bde, 


Soph. 0. 7. 7. GF €AnAvda, and other passages quoted in Ellendt’s Lex., Plato Prot. 
328 ade adixeo bat. 
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under Substantive Verb, 1.5 ef tus Nelmetar codpias aitelta...Kat 
doOycetat avT@ (copia), (cf. the use of the impersonal in v. 15 Kav 
dpaptias n TemounKas apeOnoerat avrg), iv. 10 Rage oerre 
évorriov Kupiov kat (Kipios) tripooes buds, v.17 ov« cevescus éml 
THs yas (0 cos). 

Of object or adverbial clause: 1.19 tote (TodTo) aderdot, 1. 25 
6 Tapakvwas eis vopwov Kal Tapapeivas (év avT@), cf. John viii, 31 
éay pelvnte ev TO NOYO Ta EUd AANOds pabynTal pov éoré, 
2 John 9 pi) pévor év 7H bidayp Tod Xpiotod. 

Of substantive verb : 1.12 waxdpios avnp (éotev) ds bropéver, ii. 
14 and 16 ti édedos (€oTev) ; ii. 2 obTos TéXELOS avHp, ill. 6 4 
yAOooa TOp, lil. 8 dkatactatov Kakoyv () yA@ooa éoTLV) pEeoT? 
od, iii. 13 t’s cogos ev buiv ; 111. 16 drov fhros, éxel dxatactacia, 
iv. 1 17d0ev payas ; 

Of verb governing infinitive: il. 12 pn Sdvatas cuKh édalas 
Tonoas ; ovTE ddvKOV yAvKV (StvaTaL) ToLHeas [or is Tounoes the 
right reading here #] 


PLEONASM. 


Of avy p, with dapvyxos i. 8 (as in Herm. Mand. ix. 6), waxapios 
1. 12, xatavoobyts 1. 23, ypucodaxtinuos ii. 2, cf. Luke xxiv. 19 
CInoods) éyéveto avip mpopyrns. 

Of dv@pwos, with éxetvos 1. 7, with was 1. 19. 

Of the subject of the infinitwe: ii. 3 Tov tmrov Tods yadwvods 

’ \ y tf > \ / > \ yee ton 

eis Ta oTopata Badromey eis TO TreiOecOar aALVTOVS ir, 
iv. 4 ovK exere dua TO pon aitelobar mas, iv. 18-15 dye viv of 


RAéyovTes...avTl TOU Néyeww Umwas. 


Of the possessive pronoun or tts equivalents : iv. 1 é« tov RS 
UmOvV TOV oTpaTEevomEevan ev Tois édXETW Dwov, see above, under 


Article. 


Of the demonstrative pronoun, added immediately before or after 
the verb, in apposition with a remote noun, for the sake of clear- 
ness or emphasis: i. 28 ef tus axpoatyns éotiv...obTos EouKey: OF 
introducing an explanatory phrase or noun in apposition: i. 27 
Opnokeia xabapa eotw attn émickéntecOas ophavods. 

Of avtos in other cases beside the genitive: iii. 17 eiSd7e Kat pr 


; ‘TOLOUYTL a pia avT@ éoriv. 
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ORDER OF WORDS. 


(1) of substantive and attribute ; (2) of governing and governed 
nouns; (3) of subject and predicate; (4) of governing verb and 
case; (5) of interrogative particle. 

(1) The adjective generally follows immediately on its sub- 
stantive, as in i. 4 épyov TéXevov, 1. 8 avip divyos, i, 2 avnp 
ypvoobakTvALos, li, 2 écOATs Nappa, but we find also the 
adjective preceding in i. 12 paxdptos avyp, iii. 2 Tédrevos avHp, 


ii. 2 furrapa écOHrs, &c., and always in the case of was, It is 


unusual for the substantive to be separated from the adjective by 
an intervening verb, (except in the case of the substantive verb) 
as in i, 2 é6tay rwetpacmois mepiréonte trotkirols, iv. 6 pelfova 
didocw yapw, 11. 13 yAvKd Toufoat DOwp, iv. 12 eis éotw vomo- 
Oérns, v. 17 "Hrelas avOpwros Fv opmoromabys juiv. In these 
cases the adjective is made more prominent by separation, though 
it is probable that a feeling of rhythm had a good deal to do with: 
the departure from the usual order. 

(2) Omitting the genitive of the pronoun, which has been 
already dealt with, we ind the genitive placed immediately after 
the governing noun in 50 cases as compared with three in which 
it precedes, the latter being i. 1 @eod SodXos, i. 8 Tov ime Tors 
xadwvovs,1.17 tpomis atockiacua, In one instance the governing 


- noun is separated by an intervening verb from the governed, ry 


yAdooav ovdels Sapdcas Stvatat avOpm®mwv, where greater 
emphasis is given to dv@pa7rwyv by its position. 

(3) Where the subject (not being a relative pronoun) is 
expressed, it precedes the predicative verb in about 55 cases, and 
follows it in about 20. When the predicate is expressed by the 
substantive verb and complement, the subject precedes the verb in 
about 16 cases and follows in about 8. I do not here take note of 
cases in which the verb is omitted, for which see Hllipsisabove. As 
a rule the subject precedes the complement (predicative substantive 


or Eur pay we Bue ‘the sollowane peas i, 26 pee > 
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Tous mpogpytas: the subject precedes in ii. 5 6 Oeds e&eréEaTto 
TOS TTMYOVS TH KOTUM TroValovs év TictTer, and in i. 18 
amexvnoev nuds els TO elvar nuas atrapyyv. Sometimes an 
adverbial phrase supplies the place of an oblique subject, as in 
i. 2 yapay nyjoacbe Stay Teipacpois Tepiréonte, which might 
have been expressed by y. ny. reupacpovs or TO metpacpols Trepi- 
meoety: sometimes of an oblique predicate, as in il. 1 pa) ev 
Tpoowmodnprpiats éyeTe THY mor, which might have been 
expressed 7) TpocwmoAnuTTovcan ex. T. T. . 
(4) The verb usually precedes the case it governs unless ‘the 
speaker intends the substantive to be emphatic, as in il. 14 Te 
odpedos eav iat éyn Tus ExeLy, Epya 5é wy Exn, Where Ey Tis 
intervening between wéotiv and its verb gives additional force to 
the former. In this Epistle the verb precedes in 88 cases and 
follows in 32, omitting relative clauses. 
(5) In interrogative sentences the word which contains the 
- interrogation usually comes first, but is sometimes postponed for 
emphasis, as in iv. 12 od 8 ris ef; ii. 21 "ABpadu...odn é& épyav 
edcxarwOn ; ver. 21 “PadB...ovn é& pyr ediKat@On ; 
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CHAPTER IX 
ON THE STYLE OF ST. JAMES 


The last chapter contained a survey of the grammatical usages 
of our Epistle. In the present chapter I propose to consider what 
conclusions may be drawn from that survey, as well as from an 
examination of the vocabulary of the Epistle, from the use of — 
rhetorical figures, the rhythm and arrangement of words, in refer- 
ence to the Author’s command over the resources of the Greek — 
language and the distinctive qualities of his style. 

To deal first with any peculiarities of Inflexion, he adheres to 
classical usage, with the majority of the writers of the N.T., as 
regards the one of wXodTos and tiXos, which are sometimes 
ane neuter by St. Paul. 

As regards the Future, the reading xepdjcoper is not quite 
certain in iv. 13. It is not found elsewhere in the Bible, but the 
only trace of the Attic cepSavd is the doubtful reading in 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, while the aor. éxépdyca is common, Again, ddyouas in 
vy. 3 is the only future of éc@/m employed in the NeT. “In the 
LXX. é0was and dayouat are both common, and are sometimes 
used in the same passage without any difference of meaning, 


-eg. Numb, xviii. 10 dayouas, ver. 11 Somat, Deut. xii. 20 and 24 


payouat, ver, 22 erat, so too katapdyouas and KaTédopar. 
As to the Perfect, we find parallels to efcedjAvOay in John, — 
Luke, Paul, and Laconian inscriptions. As there i is no instance of 


Se 
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only in quotations from the LXX.: it is said to have been used by 
Aristophanes and Menander, but does not occur in their existing 
remains. See below, notes on ii. 3, v. 12. 


I go on now to Syntactical Uses. 


The Article. We found James omitting this, contrary to classical 
usage, where the noun was defined by a pronominal genitive, as in 
1. 26 yadtwayoyov yAWooar éavTod, aratav Kapdiav éavTod, V. 20 
cace wuynv avtod. This license, common in LXX., is very rare 
in the other books of the N.T. except in the first two chapters of 
St. Luke and in quotations from the LXX., cf. Matt. xix. 28 ézi 
Opdvov S6€ns adtov, Luke i.15 é« xowdlas pyntpds avrod, ver. 25 
adereiy Sverdds wou, ver. 51 év Bpaylove adtod...diavola Kapdias 
avtov, Heb. x. 16 émt xapdias atrav (fr. LXX.), Jude 14 év drylais 


 puptdow avtod. See above, p. clxxxix. foll. 


A similar license found in our Epistle is the omission of the 
article when the noun is defined by a genitive other than a 
pronoun, as in i. 18 drextynoev nds ANOy@ GAnOelas, 11.12 dia 
vopov érevbepias KxpivecOas, 1. 20 dpyn avdpos Sixacootynv Oeot 
ovK épyaterat, This is very common in the LXX. and occurs, I 
think, in all the books of the N.T., especially after a preposition, 
e.g. 1 Cor. i. 1 dua OeAnpatos Ocod, ib.11.15 tls éyyw votv Kupiov 
vi. 9 Ocod Bacireiav, x. 21 rotHpsov Kupiov, Heb. x. 39 ets mrepu- 
molnow wuyfs, xX. 28 adbetioas vowov Mavoéws, xii. 22 monee 
cod Cdvtos, éxxnola TpwTOTOKaY aTroyEypaumévoDr eV oUpavots, 


The omission of the article with the attribute, as in ii. 8 vdpoy 


Backer, is less frequent except in the combination wvetua 
dytov: we find it however in 1 Pet. i. 23 dca Adyou CavTos, 2 Pet. 
ii. 5 dpyalov Kocpou ov« épeicaro, ver. 8 Yruyny dicalay éBacdv- 
fev, ver. 15 xatadelrovtes evOeiav oddv. See above, p. excii. foll. 
St. James’ use of the Pronown is more idiomatic than is usual in 
the N.T. I cannot call to mind any other example of tis used, 
like guidam, to soften what might seem a harsh or exaggerated 
expression, as in i. 18 dmapyjv twa. We have also the double 
interrogative 7AlKov mip HALKHY UAnY avarrer; and the pregnant 
use of éatus =‘ whereas’ in iv. 13, for which are Acts xvii. 
LL oboe Ho: orepos Tov éy Bet eno } 
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for examples from classical writers, Isaeus vi. 43 els TodTo dvatdelas 
HKovow wate Sveuaptvpovy Tavaytia ois avTol érpakay, olTiwes 
atréypaay avtovs «.7.r., Xen. Ages. 1.36 dEvov dyacOat avTod, 
boris im’ ovdevds éxpatynOn, Ellendt, Lex, Soph. s.v. ii. 8. The 
only unclassical use is the modified Hellenistic emphasis on avtol 
in ii. 7 =‘is it not they who’? We do not find St. Luke’s avros 
o for 6 av’ros, nor 6s nor zrofos for tis, as seems to be the case in 
Matt. xxvi. 50, xxiv. 43, Acts xxiii. 34. 

None of the examples mentioned under Number and Gender are 
contrary to classical usages, while some are idiomatic, e.g. aye vov with 
plural verb, a use of dye which is not found elsewhere in the N.T. 


Cases.—The use of the Nom. in apposition to an oblique case 
(iu. 8 thy yA@ooar...ject? od) is certainly harsh, but admits of 
some explanation, which distinguishes it from the solecisms quoted 
in the note from St. Mark and the Apocalypse. 

Perhaps the point in which our Epistle departs most from 
classical usage is in regard to the Genitive of Quality, such as 
akpoaTns ériknopovys 1. 25, Kputal Svadoytouav movnpadr il. 4, 6 
Koamos THS adbtxias iil. 6. Vorst explains this by the comparative 
paucity of adjectives in the Hebrew language (Hebr. p pp. 244 foll.), 
comparing Acts ix. 15 oxetos éxroyhs, Heb. i. 9 7 paBdos THs 
evOUTnTos, Hosea xii. 7 where the Heb. ‘balance of deceit’ is 
expressed by fuyds aducias of the LXX., but in Prov. xx. 23 by 
furyds SdXL0s. 

The only use of the Dative which seems to call for notice here 
is the Hebraistic use of the cognate with intensive force in v. 17 


mpocevyy mpoonvéato. This is found in several books of the 


N.T. but apparently not in St. Paul’s writings. 
Prepositions—The constructions 6 ids eis waptipiov éorar, and 
éroylcOn ets Suxatoovyynv are Hebraistic and not found in classical 


authors, though common in the N.T., see notes on ii. 23, v. 3. 


n some of the writers of the N.T 


The distinction between eds and éy is never lost in St. James, as it 
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rata mdvra émi rais Tob peyarou fwov So€ais, Stallb. on Rep. 
vy. 470); v. 14 after mpocevyowas (cf. Mark xvi. 18 éwt appdctous 
xelpas émvOnoovow, Acts vill. 17, Acts ix. 17, but more usually 
with dat. as in Mark v. 23, vii. 30). 

-mpos: for the post-classical phrase pds éXéyor iv. 14, cf. Plut. 
Mor, 116 A, Justin M. Apol. i. 12 ovK« dv tis THY Kaklay mpds 
Ortyov jpetto. There is only one instance of mpds with gen. in 
N.T. (Acts xxviii. 34), and six with the dat.; but the acc. is some- 
times used where we might have expected zrapa with dat., as in 
Matt. xiii. 56 ai aderpai pos nuds eioty. 

év: the following are unclassical, Nadeiv and arclpev év TO 
évopwate v. 10, 14, wrovcvos ev wictes 1. 6 (where a classical writer 
would rather have used the simple gen. or dat.), cavydcOw év To 
Dee 1. 9 (where a classical writer would rather have used éz/), év 
Ti yA@oon evXoyety ill. 9 (instead of the simple dat.). These 
uses are shared ‘by the other writers of the N.T. 


Tenses te Moods.—We have examples of the idiomatic use of 
tenses in the gnomic aorist, 1. 11, 24, and the juxtaposition of aor. 
and perf. in i. 24 catevonce kai amredndrvOev and of the pres. and 
perf. in iii. 17 dauaferar nal Sedauacrat. The use of the moods 
also conforms to the classical standard except that the optative is 
absent, as it is also in Matthew, the Gospel and Epistles of 
John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse. We 
have no instance in our Epistle of such constructions as iva 
followed by a fut. ind., which we find in John xvii. 2 ta deécet, 
1 Pet. iti. 1 fa Bea Onronral and frequently i in the Apocalypse ; 

still less of (va with pres. ind. as in 1 Cor.iv. 6 ta dvcvodcbe, 
Gal. iv. 17 tva &ndodre, though it is possible that these forms may 
be used by mistake either for pres. subj. or fut. ind. (Winer p. 363). 
A similar license is the use of éayv with indic. in 1 Thess. iii. 8 édy 
se otnxete, Acts vill. 31 éav un Tus odnynoet, Luke xix. 40 éav 
oUTOL cLoTho oval, 1 John v. 15 éay oidapser § ; of érav with indic. 
‘Appoc. iv. 9 Tap docovew, Mark xi. 19 6rav éyévero, ver. 25 érav 
OTHKETE, Mark iii. 11 étav éOecpovv. Again, St. James affords no 
instance of unclassical uses of the infinitive, such as éyéveto... 
gles so common in Luke ; ‘nor of the ce of the article with ipiee 
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cuppéper adT@ iva KpewacOn r/Gos, John iv. 34 éuov Bpdpa eorww 
iva troi@ TO OéXnua, Luke i. 43 7o0ev pot TodTO iva EXOn 4 MATNP, 
1 Cor. iv. 3 éwol eis eAdyvotov éotw wa bp’ budv avaxpiOa, or 
instead of the inf. with art. explaining the purport of what pre- 
cedes, as in Phil. i. 9 rodro rpocevyopmar, va } aydrn Tmepircevon, 
1 John iv. 17 év rovT@ Teterclwtat n ayarn, va rappnolay 
éy@pev, or where we should have expected the inf. with dove, 

. Gal. v. 17 tadta adAjAos avtixertat, va pr & éav OédnTE 
mounte, 1 Th. v. 4 ove éoré év oxdter, Wa % nuépa vmas as 
KNérrTAas KaTANGBY. 

On the whole I should be inclined to rate the Greek of this 
Epistle as approaching more nearly to the standard of classical 
purity than that of any other book of the N.T. with the exception 
perhaps of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author of the latter 
has no doubt greater copiousness, and more variety of constructions; 
he is also occasionally very idiomatic, as in the phrase guaQev ad’ 
ov érabey v.8; but while the distinction between pj and od is 
carefully preserved in our Epistle, we find in the Hebrews pj used 
incorrectly after ézre/, ix. 17 ézel wi Tore (al. unmote) ioxvet, OTE 
£9 6 dvabéwevos, and with the participle, xi. 8 ¢&AAOev pr) erioTa- 
pevos, ver. 13 cata riot aréPavov py Kopicaytes, ver. 27 mictet 
caténutrev Aiyurrrov pun poBnOels Tov Ovpov Tod Bacidéas (in con- 
trast with James i. 25). Again, the latter writer is less accurate in 
his use of the moods and tenses than our author. Thus we find the 
aor. with ov7rw in xii. 4, where a classical writer would have used the 
perfect, ovmrw péypis aluatos avtixatéotnyte...cal éxréeAnabe THs 
mapakdyjoews: we find éray with the aor. subj. followed by pres. 
ind. in i. 6 évav wddw eicaydyn Tov mpwToroKor eis THY oiKoUMeYNY 
Aéyet, where dtav eicayaryn seems to be equivalent to etcayav: we 
find irregular uses of the inf. in il. 3 dpynv NaBotoa AareicOar, 
1.15 dua rravtos Tod Shy, ix. 24 eis odpavoy elanrOev vov euhavic Oh- 
vat TO TTT TOD Oeod, Vi. 10 od yap AdiK0s 6 Oeds éEwrthabéac Bat 


r the comparative in i. 4, iii. 8 and elsewhere; eis used with 


sed ‘is the Si 


€pyou: we find post-classical uses of the prepositions, e.g. mapa 
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I do not of course assert that St. James writes with the same 
facility as St. Paul. The former was evidently a slow and careful 
writer, while the latter speaks as he is moved, without regard to 
accuracy or ornament, in the provincial Greek which was familiar 
to him from childhood. Nor again is it meant that the Greek of our 
Epistle is such as could be mistaken for that of a classical writer. 
There are undoubtedly harsh phrases, such as i. 17 tpoms arro- 
oKlacpa,i.23 70 mpdcwroy Ths yevécews, ii. 4 Kpital Suadoyropav 
movnpev, and awkward and obscure sentences, such as ii. 1 7) év 
TpotwrTrorAnprpiass ExeTe THY TLaTLW TOD Kupiov dv Inood Xpic- 
ToD THS dSoEns, iil. 6 0 KOcMos THs ddiKlas 7 yAGooa KabioTaTat 
év Tois médeow nuaY 7 .. . proyifovca Tov Tpoydy Tis yevérEws, 
ii. 12 wy Sdvatas cuKh édalas Tovhoat; ovTEe ddNUKOV YyAUKD 
mounoat dwp, also iv. 5, 6, 17. But Schleiermacher and Dr. S. 
Davidson are entirely mistaken when they allege as proofs that 
‘the author was not accustomed to write Greek’ such thoroughly 
idiomatic phrases as i. 2 étav wespacpois mepuréonte TouKido.s, 
and the admirably energetic BovAnOels in i. 18 (BovdrnOels 
amextnoev Huds Noy@ adnOeias). Nor can I see that there is any 
ground for stumbling in the use of zropedacs in i. 11 or of avextyoev 

in i. 18. The latter, it is true, is not a classical word, but the 
_ question is not, of course, about classical, but about post- -classical 
Greek, in which this word was of general use. If it is objected 
that St. James uses, in the sense of ‘begetting,’ a word which 
properly means ‘to bring forth, the answer is that both here and 
in i. 15 the word is reed metaphorically, and that in the Hebrew 
Scriptures terms properly employed of the mother are used to 

denote God’s relation towards mankind. 


‘ 


VOCABULARY.! 


_ I proceed now to examine the vocabulary of St. James, giving 
lists (1) of the words which are apparently used for the first time 
by him, (2) of words used by him alone among biblical writers, 
(8) of LXX. words employed by him alone among the writers of 
the fee ees stated 1 in each case whether ue ey is classical 
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Thirteen words are apparently used for the first time by St. 
James: see notes in loco. dvédeos ii, 13 only in Test. Abr. 16 ; 
avewwCouevos i. 6 only in Hesychius, Schol. to Homer and 
Joannes Moschus, 620 a.D.; dme/pacros i. 13 used by Clem. Al. 
and other fathers in the same sense, probably with reference to St. 
James, by J osephus in a different sense; dmockiacua i. 17 used 
by Basil oe i. p. 17 in Migne P. G.), where he speaks of the world 
as amookiacpa THs Svvduews TOD Oecod, and Cyril Alex. i. 189 
TTNVOV aTrocKlacua volucrum adumbratam formam ; Satmovewédys 
ill. 15 only found in Schol. to Arist. Ranae and Symmachus’ 
version of the Psalms; défuyos 1. 8 and iv. 8, found in the Didaché, 
and quoted from an unknown apocryphal writing by Clem. Rom., 


used by the latter and by Hermas and subsequent writers with 


evident reference to St. James; Opnoxds i. 26 only found in 
Theognostus Can. (fl. 820); moAvordayyxvos v. 11 only found 


_ elsewhere in Hermas; rpocwmoAnuntety il. 9 only found elsewhere 


in Orig. Proverb. c. 19; mpocwmorAnpria ii. 1 used also by St. 
Paul and by Polycarp; puzapéa i. 21 found also in Plutarch, &c. ; 
yarwayoryely 1. 27, ii. 2, used also by Polycarp, Hermas, and 
Lucian ; ypucodsaxrtinuos ii. 2, not found elsewhere. 

Besides these there are six words used by St. James which do not 
occur either in the LXX. (including the Apocrypha) or in the N.T.: 
Spvo iii. 11 used intransitively by classical writers, transitively, as 
here, by some of the Fathers; évaduos, iii. 7 classical; evarevOys ill. 


17, cl. and Philo, (edzrevOéw and edre/Oeva occur in 4 Macc.) ; épjuepos 


ii. 15 classical; xarygdeca iv. 9 classical and Philo. 


One word ontoBpwtos (v. 2) is found elsewhere only in LXX., 


Job, xii. 28, and in Sibyll. Orae. quoted in note. 


The following occur in the LXX. but not in the rest of the N.T.: 


ddudxpetos' iii. 17, post-classical and rare im this sense, has a 


different sense in Prov. xxv. 1; dxatdotaros i. 8, iii. 8, classical, 
Isa. liv. 11; dAve«ds iii, 12 cl. and in Numb. iii. 12, Deut. iii. 17; ‘ 
audo v. 4 cl. and in Lev. xxv. 11, Deut, xxiv. 19, Isa, xvii. 5; 
pokes: a 5, a Prov. oe ee derowvée! epee used he Philo and 
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in Sir. xi. 25; évotypor iii. 18, cl., Deut. i. 18, &c.; edapérreva i. 
11, cl., Ps. 1. 2; Oavarndopos iii. 8, cl, Numb. xviii. 22; caxorabla 
v. 10, cl., Mal.i. 13; xatidw v. 3, post-cl., Lam. iv. 1; catovxif iv. 
5, el., Exod. ii. 214 ; cevds iv. 5, cl., Isa. xlix. 4; wapaivo i.11,cl., 
Job xv. 30; werayo iii. 3, 4, cl., 1 Kings viii. 48+; peyaravyéw (or 
peyara avyéw) iii. 5, cl., Ezek. xvi. 50+(the simple avyéw is class., 
but does not occur in LXX.); vowodérns iv. 12, cl. Ps. ix. 20; 
ororvtw v. 1, cl., Joel i. 5 +5; opodwors iii. 9, cl., Gen. i 26 +; 
dipos v. 7, cl., Deut. xi. 14+; mapadrayy i. 17, cl., 2 K. ix. 
20; mxpos iii. 11, 14, cl, Gen. xxvii. 84 +; molyots i. 25, cl., 
Sir. xix. 18; mpdipos v. 7, cl., Deut. xi. 14; pumifo i. 6 cl., Dan. 
il. 35 éppimicev 6 dveuos (where Theodotion has é&fpev), and Philo; 
one y. 2, cl., Job. xl. 7; tada:trwpé iv. 9, cl., Mic. ii. 445 tTayds 
1. 19, cl., Prov. xxix. 20 +; tpomy i. 17, cl., Deut. xxxiii. 14 + ; 
Tpoxos iii. 6, cl., Ps. Ixxxiii. 13 +; tpudao v. 5,cl., Neh. ix. 254+; 
Dry iii. 5, cl., Isa. x. 17 +3; gedréa iv. 4, cl., Prov. xix.7 +; proyifo, — 
iii. 6, cl. Ps. xcvi. 3; dpicce ii. 19, cl., Job iv. 14 +3 ypx iii. 10, 
cl., Prov. xxv. 27 topav dé yp NOyous évdd£ovs. 

Of the unusual words mentioned above it is to be noted that 
some are of a technical nature, connected with fishing, as avepifo, 
pimitw, évddwos, é&éAxw, advKov. Possibly the last may have 
been a local expression for a salt spring. Others are connected 
with husbandry, as dudw, Spite, émitidea, KaTiow, papaivw 
OWipos, Tpoimos, céanme, cnTOBpwTos. Others however are per- 
fectly general, as dvéXeos, ToAVaTAayXVOS, aTreipactos, OpnoKos, 
ev7ecOys. Then there are others, very common in classical writers, 
which we wonder not to find used in the other parts of the N.T., 
such as ypy, yédas, Eouxe, UN, GTdOS, TLKPOS, rays, NeltrecOar 
‘to be wanting in.’ In some cases this absence may be due to 
accident, since we find other forms of the same stem commonly 
used. Thus we have many instances of év tdyes, and we find also 
TAXLVOS, TaXEws, Taxv, Taxtov, TaxtoTa. In like manner we find 
Tixpla, mikpaivw, miKp@s, yedav and Katayedav, ardods and 
amnorns. There is no mention of forests in the N.T. ee: in St. 
James, which accounts for #A7 not being found : but yer and éouxe 
stand on another footing. For the latter we ete EN Bpovos 


- €éoTe in the other books ; and for the former e 
= times whe 
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Hebrews or the rapid and impassioned eloquence of St. Paul; 
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words is concerned, St. James is more idiomatic than the other 
canonical writers, and for the rest that he uses with freedom rare 


words and compounds, all of them correctly formed and some of 


them possibly formed by himself. He is however a purist m 
regard to those combinations of prepositions and adverbs which are 
so marked a feature of late Greek, e.g. dmeplay 2 Cor. xi. 5, , pamrag 
Heb. vii. 27, éxadndas 2 Pet. ii. 3, dard Tote Matt. 3 iv. 17, dard mrépuce. 
2 Cor. viii. 10, cf. Winer, p. 525. 

Another point deserving notice in St. James, which might seem 
to denote limited acquaintance with the language, is his use of 
general instead of special terms; though, as regards rovety and 
d.ddvat, Vorst (Hebr. pp. 158—163, 167, 59) considers that this. 
extended use is derived from the corresponding Hebrew words. 

TOLvety, edeos ii. 13, elpyvnv ili. 18, duaptiav Vv. 15, cuxh édaias 
ov qrove? ili. 12, ddvKdv od Svvatas yAvKY ToLHoas Vdwp i. 12,. 
Toijcomen Exel éviavTov iv. 13, wovety KaNOv iv. 17, 7. Kadws 11.8, 19, 
cf. mrowntnys oro 1, 22 TOUHT HS vouov iv. 11, TrOONTHS Epyou 1. 25. 

ép x alecOat, dpaptiay 11.9, Sexavoobny 1, 20, 7d HEE! ULOV’ 


THS WlaTews eee ee UTropovny i, 3. 


NapRavectv. Te Tapa Tod Kupiov i. 7, Tov orépavov THs Cans 

: 12, xpiwa AnprbecOe ili. 1, aitetre Kal ov hauBavere iv. 8, ws 
dv (0 Kapros) AdBN mpdipov v. 7, Umoderywa AGBeTE TOS mpopr)- 

Tas v. 10. 

éyecv. 7 UTropovy epyov tédevov exer i. 4, wn ev mpocwrroAnp- 
yiaus éxete THY TloTw ii. 1, TicTW, Epya exes TUs i. 14, 18, rious 
éyet pya ii. 17 (cf. Clem. R. ii. 6, 9 epya eyovtes), Sov ExeTe ev 
TH Kapdig ili. 14, émvOupetre Kal odx é'yete iv. 2. 

S1ddvat. 6 ovpavds veTov édaxev v. 18. 


I go on now to speak of the style of the Epistle, as exhibited in 


the writer’s use of rhetorical figures and of rhythm. Though 
we do not find here the oratorical power of the Epistle to the 


hough _ is no oe to bees fog a tah of sub- 
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Use of metaphor and simile: 


(1) derived from rural life, i. 10 the transitory nature of earthly 
prosperity is illustrated by the flower which withers away and 
loses all its beauty under the burning sun and wind; iii. 11 the 
right use of speech is illustrated by the spring which only gives 
forth sweet water, by the tree which produces only its own proper 
fruit; iii. 18 righteousness is a fruit whose seed is sown in peace ; 
iv. 14 man’s life is like a shifting mist; v. 7 patience under 
persecution is inculcated by the example of the husbandman who 
waits patiently for the rains which shall bring the crop to 
perfection; ili. 5 a careless word is compared to the spark which 
sets on fire a forest; ii. 3 as the horse is turned by the bridle, so 
man’s activity is controlled by putting a check on the tongue; 
i. 8 the tongue is like the deaf adder which refuses to hear the 
voice of the charmer. 


(2) derived from sea and stars, i. 6 a man who cannot make up 
his mind is compared to a wave driven by the wind and tossed ; 


- ii, 4 the control which a man is enabled to exert over his actions 


by learning to bridle his tongue is compared to the steering of a 
ship by the rudder; i. 17 God the source of all light is compared 
to a sun which never suffers obscuration or change. 


(3) derived from domestic life, i. 15 the development of sin is 
compared to conception, birth, growth and death; i. 18 the renewal 
of man’s nature by the reception of the Divine Word is compared 
to conception and birth; i. 23 a careless listener is compared to 
one who gives a hasty glance at a mirror; i. 26 the relation 
between the acceptance of a dogma and practical goodness is 
compared to that between the body and the animating spirit of 
life; iv. 4 unfaithfulness to God is compared to adultery; 


_y. 2 the decay and rust to which stored up wealth is liable is 


a symbol of the disease which eats away the pre and 
covetous soul. 


wa derived from Aint oe toe LZ the as re happiness of the ; 
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Paronomasta : + 


(1) It is a marked feature of the writer’s style to link 
together clauses and sentences by the repetition of the leading 
word or some of its cognates: compare i. 3-6 To doximiov THS 
miotews Katepyaleras UTopmovyny » S& UmoMovn épyov 
TénNeLov exéto, Wa Fre TéNeLoe ev pydevl NetTOmevor 
ei 86 tis NEelmetat cohias, aiTEe(T@,..aiTEtTw é 
év wiates pndev Stakptvopevos: 6 yap StaKptvo- 
pfevos «TXr.; 1. 18-15 pndcls tesepalopevos rAeyéTo STL 
amo Qcobd metpalopar o yap Beds atreipactos éaTL 
Kakov, twerpater bé€ avTos ovdéva: Exactos 6 wespae- 
Tae vTo THs dias EwLOvmias: eita H ET@LOUMPia TiKkTE 
dmaptiay, n 6 dpaptia ATOKUEL Oavarov ; i eat Ome 
Bpadvs eis TO axovdoat, Bpadds eis Opynu opyn yap 
dvipds Ocod Sixavocdbynv od« épydterar; i. 21-25 2883 Tov 
éuputov NOdyov...yiverbe Sé twotntal NOyou kal pH 
akKpoaTtal povov...6Tt el Tis AkKpoaTns NOYyou éatly Kal 
OU TOLNTHS...0VK AKPOaTHS emlAnopmovys yevouevos ANAG 
ToLnTys epyov, odTos maxdpios ev TH TOoLnaeEL avTod écTat; 
i, 26, 27 ef tis Soxel Opnakos civas...rovTov patatos 1 
Opnoxkeia Opnaokela xabapa attn éotiv K.7.r.; ii. 2-7 éav 
elaérOn avinp xpuaodaxT dros év €o OTL Nappa, €ia- 
Enon dé Kal TION OS é€v pumapa SAT emuBreynre Oe 
él Tov popobyra: THY écbfra THY Nar pay...cab TO 
TTON® elmyte K.T.Dr....00K¥ 0 Beds eEeréEato Tos TTwXOUS 
.. .Upels O€ HTILATATE TOV TT OY OV...06 TAOVTLOL AUT OL EXkovcLY 
..avUTOt Brachynpodvowr ; il. 8-12 the word v6 wos occurs in each 
of these verses; ii, 12 od Tws AanelTe Kal o} TwS TOLErTE; 11.13 % 
Kplaots avénNeos TO My ToicavTe. ~ENEOS, KaTaKavyatat 
ére0s epioews; inii, 14-26 r/ Sperog begins 14 and ends 
16, the phrase réatev éy ety occurs twice, épya éx eur thrice, 
é€& Epyovr Scxatodc@ase occurs thrice and éx TloTEw@s 
Sixasodabar once, mTiaTts is found a ee One pe 
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¢ y a L > ie a x 
amavtes* el TIS ev NOYH OV TTALEL, OUTOS SUVATOS YANLVAY w- 
a \ 7 X\ fal ” a Wf \ 
yoat Kat OXNOv TO chp ide TaV imTwY TOls YaNXI- 
vovs ¢is T& oTouata BddrNouevy Kal GrXOoV TO copa 
peTadyomev: tOovd Kal Ta TrAola meTadyeTas; ill. 5-8 4 
a nt /, > / > \ te / A € , 
yANOooa pikpoy wérXos €otiv: tdovd HWALKOV TUP HALKNDY 
DAnv avante Kal 4 yAX@ooa TUp, 6 Koopmos THs adiKlas 1) 
La) / 2 a , is Lal € é 
yA@ooca Kabictata év Tois péXEeoLVY HudY...7 PrOYi- 
fovca Tov Tpoyoy THs yevécews Kal PNoytlopmévn Io Tis 
yeevvyns. taca dvaots Onplovy Te Kal TeTEWoV épTETOV TE 
NI 3 / / \ / a fo 
te kal évarioy Samaletas kal SeddpacTas TH hi oeEt 
a 2 / / ‘ / a ACNE Rip of 
Tm avOparivy thy 6 yrABooav oddels Sapadcat 
dvvatan aAVOpweToaD; ill. 9 év avdTH evrAoyovpev Kal év 
auth Katapopeda...€k TOV avTOD atopatos é&épyeTas evroyla 
Kal Kkatdpa; ili. 11-18 76 yAvKv Kal TO TEKPOD...cUKF 
érXaias, auTehos TUKA...dd\UKOY yNUKU...e6 CHANOV TLKPOY 
BA \ b] / > + e ¢ / BA 
éyete Kal é€ptOiav...ovK éotw attn 7 copia dvwbev 
, A 
KaTepyouevn...dmov yap EfNos Kal éplOia, axatactacia... 
n 606 dvM@OEV codla TpoTov pev ayy éoti, émetTa ei pn- 
VLE, meoTn KapTaV ayabav...capTos Se Stxatoctvns év 
elpnvyn omeipetar Tots motovow eipynuvnv; iv. 1-3 wodev 
TONEWOL Kal TOOEY wayat; ovK evTEdOEY Ex THY SOVaYV 
..mayerOe kal wodkepmette. ovx éexete Sid TO pH ai- 


tTelcOau aitette Kal ov AapRavete SioTL KaKaS aiTeia De, 


iva év tals jHOovats Saravyonte; iv. 4-10 7 Perla Tod 
Koapmov éxOpa Tod Oeod: ds éav ody BovdrnOy diros 
3 n t > x a Le / ig SN 
eivat TOU KOT MoV eYOApdS TOV Deod KaWlctaTal...0 Beds 
tmepnpavos avTLTaoaETAL, TATELVOLS OE Sidwow Yapw* 
€ di 5 fal fal 2 / ray Weis A \ 
uToTaynte ov TO Oe@...eyyicate TO Oc@ xal 
> / e Lal fe b] ip , ¢ 
sooner? ipiv...ratesvodnre év@miov Kuplov; iv. 11, 12 
oN KaTaNaANELTE ahha hov aderpot 0 KaTaNANBY 
Ube pod i) epivay TOV adder pov avTov KaTaNaNEL 
vopov kal Kplves vopov e O€ VOpmOoV KpiveEts OvK Ei 
\ la > \ , Z a Oé \ 
TOLNTHS VOMOV GAAA KpLTHS. Els Ect VoMOoOETHS Kal 


KpeTHns avd 6 Tis ef, OKplvwy Tov TANHCIOV; iv. 13-17 avptov 


+70 THs aplov, ToLnooper...ToLnoomev, Pacvo- 
wevy..dbavelopern, KaVXGTOE...KaUX NT LS, okey 
TOLEtY...TOLOUYTL; V. 3-11 6 dpyupos Katloras Kalolos 
PayerauTas odpKas...f axkpoOvuunoarte T 


a 8 pee fe Po MTT A SO oe, 
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iva wn KpcOAre idol 6 KpLTHS TPO TOY OupaY eaTNKEV: UIrd- 
Sevywa AaBeTe THS WaKpoOumlas Tos mpodytas: waxaplComwev 

_Tovs UmopelvavtTas: THY vVropovynv "lweB nKovoate; 
v. 17-20 rpocevyh tpoanvEato Tod wy BpéEas, Kai 
oun €Bpe€ev...cat Tar wpocnvEaTo...éayv Tis TAAYVNOH 
Kab éTuaTpéwy Tis avtov, yiwooKeTe OTL O ETLTTpPEWas 
dpapTonrov €k TNAYNS bod avTodD coHce Wyn. 

I have quoted all the examples of the recurrence of a word or 
stem under one head for convenience sake; but it will be easily 
seen that the recurrence is not always due to the same cause. It 
is partly owing to the preference for short sentences, which require 
the noun to be repeated for the sake of clearness; whereas in a 
complex sentence the relative pronoun or some connecting particle 
might have answered the purpose. But it is plain that the 
repetition is often intended to give emphasis, as in 1.19 Ppadds, 
ii, 6, 7 adrol, ili. 6 droylfovca—droytLouévn, iii. 7 Saualerar kat 
Seddpactas, ili. 9 év adrH, iv. 1 ober, iv. 12 adeApds and vopmos, 
v.17 rpocevyn mpoontEato. It is probable however, as we may 

, judge from the following section, that the recurrence of the same 
sound was in itself pleasing to the writer and contributed, along 
with his love of definiteness, to produce repetition, where there is 
no special reason to be found in the circumstances of the case. 


. As 


~ 
a ee 


‘ae 
oo = 


Alliteration and Homoeoteleuta : 


With the letter d: 
i. 1 S00X05 Tats Sédexa dudals Talis év TH Stactropa. 
i. 6 aitelitw 88 pndev Scaxpivdpmevos, 6 yap SvaKxpivdmevos 
€ouxe KAVOOVE. 
q u. 16 a date 5€ Ta emuTHOeta. 
ii, 8 THY dé yA@ooar ovdels Sapdoar Sovera 
dand p: i. 21 806 droOéwevos Tacav pvTapiay Kal Tepiocelav 
’ kaklas év mpaiitnte déEacbe Tov éudutov Noyov Tov 
Suvdpevoy KegTsAe 7 
pav aie racOe Stay Tretpacpols mepi- 


ee ee ee eee 


ns 


m 
k 
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i. 4 réXevov, TéXEL0L, ONOKANPOL, NELTOMEVOL. 

il. 4 wAola eT .UTO avé“ov okdAnpav édav- 
vomeva meTayeTas U7rd @ daxtarou mnoadiou O7ouv... 
Bovnerau. 


: Ui, 5 puxpov péros éotly cal weydra adyel. 
2 1,26, 27 Soxe? Opnokos eivat, yarwayoyov yAdooay 


...Kapdlav.... Opnokela Kalapa...émicxémterbas 
XHAPAS...doTNov éavToV THPELY ATO TOD KOoMOU. 

ll. 3 Kaov Wde Kaas. — 

iv. 8 xa@apicate yelpas...ayvicate Kkapdias. 


\ > 


n, t,0: 1. 10 dots yap Grov TOV vowov THpHon, Traian Se év 


évl yéyovev TravTwy évoyxos. 


Alliteration is the more marked when it affects the prominent 
words as in i. 21 610...dé£ac0e...duvapevov. 
Sometimes we have the recurrence not of one letter only but of 
a syllable, as in v. 2 6 mAodT0s céonrev, Ta iudtia onToBpoTa 
yéyover, li. 4 od Stex pt Onte Kai éyéverOe k pt Tal Svaroyio poy, i. 24 
cited above; or of several syllables (ouovoréXevta) as i. 7 dveusfo- 
pévm Kal piriCopéve, i. 14 éEerxdpevos Kat Sereafouevos, ii. 16 
— «~GeppaiverOe Kat yopralecbe, 11. 19 mictevovow Kal Ppiccovow, 
iv. 9 taXairwpyoate Kal trevOncate Kab Kdavoate, v.5 étpudy- 
gate Kal éorratadijoate, v. 6 KaTedixdcate, éhovedoate, ili. 17 
GolaKptTos, avuTroKpiToOS, V. 4 TOV aunodvTav...Tav OepicdyTor, 
ii. 12 oftws AaXeiTe Kal oTws Toveite. Sometimes there is a 
- recurrence of the same preposition in compounds, as do in i. 15, 
and i. 18 arextnoev...amapynyv, Tapa ini. 25 6 6 wapakiwas 


e 


eis vopov cal wapapelvas, and i. 17 wap’ 6...1apadrayy. 
This similarity of sound is often used to mark a correspondence or 

- give point to an antithesis, as in i. 10, 11 where the former sentence 
- ends with capedctcerat, the latter with wapavOynceras, v. 2, 3 0 
 TAodTOs budv...0 xpvods tuov. Often this is combined with 
_ balancing of clauses (¢éodc@Aa) as ini. 19 tayds eis TO AKOd- 
oat, Bpadds els TO NaN OO, iv. 7 brotTayynTte TO 
Oecd, avtictynre 86 TO SiaBorw, iv. 8 kaOaplicaTe 
Ree ‘epaptarol Kal ayvicate SORTS Sixpuxor, 


ToTeheagOeiaon an Kv 
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frequency of these parallels in St. James does not require us to 
suppose that he had been trained in the use of their figures of 
speech by the Greek rhetoricians, but is probably to be traced 
to his familiarity with Hebrew pot which is founded on the 
principle of parallelism.+ 


Asyndeton : 


This figure is most commonly used in enumeration (1) and 
antithesis (2). Of the former we have examples in 11. 15 ov« 
gotiv abn 7) copia dvwbey Katepyomévn, GNA erriyetos, uy LK |, 
Satpmoviw@dns, and 17 7 dvabev codia mpatov pev ayvy éotwv, 
éreita elpnvikn, ETLELKHS, EUTELOHS, weaT edéousS Kal 
KapTrov ayabav, abtadKpltTos, aAvuTOKpLTOS, 1.19 Bpadds 
eis TO NaAhoat, Bpadvs eis dpynv, v.6 Katedixadoate, épove v- 
cate Tov Sixavov. Of the latter we have an example in the 
verse last quoted, épovedcate Tov dixatov being followed by ov« 
avtTitaooetat vplv, where it would have been more usual to 
insert 6 6é before ov«; also in i. 19 TAXVS els TO akovoat, Bp a- 
dvs eis TO AAAHoAL, i. 27 ericKértecOat dppavods Kai ynHpas, 
domtdov éavtov typety, i. 13 7 yap Kpiows avéXeos TO ft) TroLn- 
cavtTt édeos' KATAKAVYGTAL Edeos Kpicews, where again we 
might have expected ro dé eos Kataxavyatat, But the writer 
also uses asyndeton to express a result, iv. 2 od« éyere: hovevete (or 
POovetre if that is the true reading)...od dvvacOe émituyeiv: 
payer be, 


Rhythm : 


I have mentioned that St. James makes no attempt at elaborate 
periods. There are I think only two sentences in his Epistle which 
exceed four lines: one is il. 2-4, where the construction is clearly 
defined, édv eicé\On dvijp xpvoodaxtdros...cicéXOn 88 Kab 
MTOXOS. ..<TUBdeWnre dé éml tov popobyra...cat elrnTe... 
Kal TO RIOD clare. ..08 dsexplOnre év éavtois; the other 
oe 13- 1°) aye vey ot er iates Ree tropeva bueba.. .olries 
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twelve lines in the epistle to the Hebrews, and of more than 
twenty in the epistle to the Ephesians. The complexity of the 
sentences in these epistles and in St. Paul’s writings generally 
arises from the accumulation (1) of relative clauses, one depending 
on another, as in Col, i. 24-29 teép Tov capatos avtod, 6 éotw 7 
éxkdynola, hs éeyevounv SvadKovos...tots ayiows adtov, ois 
HOEAnTEV 6 Kuptos yvapicar Ti TO TAOUTOS THs SdENS...6 eaTLV 
Xpioros...0v nets Katayyéddopev...ei¢ 6 Kal Koma, (2) of 
participles, including genitives absolute, as in Heb. ix. 6-10 tovtwv 
6€ oUTws KaTEecKevacpévaD...ciciacly of tepels Tas RAaTpelas 


- €mtTeNodVTES.. TOUTO SNAOUYTOS TOU TvEvpaToS...eTL THS TPOTNS 


aKknuns éxyovons Takuv...cal Hv Ovolar mpoohépovtas ui) 
duvapevat TENELO@TAL TOV ANaTpEvVOVTA, Col. 1i.13-15 cuvefworrolincer 
NUAS AUTO, Yapiodwevos TA TapaTToOmara, eEanelras TO Kal’ 
Hav yeLlpoypadov...kal avTO HpKev €k Tod pécov TpocHnrA@cas... 
amrexOugamevos...Kal edetypdticev...OprauBevaas avTovs, (3) of 
prepositional phrases, as in Eph. i. 3 edAoynTos 6 Meds ... 0 eVAOyHoas 
nMas ev mon evroyia év Tols émroupavioss év Xpio7e, Kadeas 
eFedeEaro nuas ev avTe ™ po paras oNas Koo mou, elvat nhas 
amepmous KaTEVOTLOV avToD év dyer mpooptaas nas els 
viobeciay Sta “Inood eis adtov, KaTa THY eEvdoKiaV...€E1s 
ératvov THs xapiTos Hs exapitwcev Huas €v TO HyaTnpévo, ev 
@ éyomev THY ATONUTPWOLY OLA TOU aiwaTos avTOU, THY aheow 
TOV TAPATTOLATWV, KATA TO TAODTOS THS YapLTOS avTOD, is 
émepiccevoev cbs nds ev macy copia...yvoplaas TO wuaTHpLoy 
.K ATA THY EvdoKiay avTOD Hy TpoebeTO Ev avT@ Ets olKoVvoULaY 
- .avakehararocacbat Ta TavTa év TH Xpiote, TA EL Tols 
ovpavois Kai Ta Em l THs YyHs ev avTe, év @ «.T.r. This sentence 
may stand as an epitome of the other ways in which St. Paul fills 


out his sentences : e.g. (4) with nouns in apposition, as THY adeowy ; 


(5) with epexegetic infinitive, as elval mas, avaxepararocacba., 
St. James, on the other hand, never doubles the relative, never 
uses genitive absolute, does not accumulate prepositions, or use the 
epexegetic infinitive—in a word, never allows his principal sentence 
to be lost in the rank luxuriance of the subordinate clauses. 
This appears plainly from the following statistics. The number of 
ee ca ie. sentences having no subordinate finite verb, 
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of direct narration; but, where a subordinate clause contains two 
or more verbs under the same government, as ii. 10 dots tHpHoN 
... talon oé, I only reckon one clause. The number of sentences 
with two subordinate clauses is 7. They are the following: i. 2, 3 
xapav nynoacbe, OTav Tepiréonte...ywwoaKovTes OTL TO SoKimLov 
_katepyatera wropovnv, ii. 2-4 éav eloédXOn...xal elante Xo 
KaOov...ov SuexplOnte ; ii. 8 ef vomov TerelTE KaTAa THY ypadiy 
"Ayarnoess.. KaN@S Toveite, i. 15,16 éav...elmn tus “Tardyerte... 
Ti dhedos; iv. 3 ov AapBavete SudTe KaK@s aiteiobe, iva... 
Satravnonte, v. 19 éay Tus TraVNOH...ywwOTKETE OTL TOTES spuyny. 
The following three sentences have three or more subordinate 
Clauses: i. 12 paxdpios o¢ brropéver...67¢ Anpaperas TOV oTépavoy 
Ov émnyyeidato, iv. 5, 6 Soxeite Ste Kevas Aéyer II pds POdvov 
érimobet TO mvedua 0 Kat@Kicev ev nuiv; iv, 18-15 dye vov ot 
AéyovTes XyHuepov cropevodpeda...oitwes ovK errictacbe Ta THs 
auptov...avtt Tod Aéyewv "Kav o Kuptos Oérn Snooper. 

Short however as are the sentences of St. James, they are, I 
think, better formed and more rhythmical than are to be found 
elsewhere in the N.T. except in the 15th chapter of the 1st 
epistle to the Corinthians. To my ear there is something of the 
Miltonic ‘ organ-voice’ in sentences such as? i. 11 dvére:dev yap 
0 Hos oly TO Kavacwve| Kal éEnpavey Tov YopToy| Kal TO avOos 
avtob é&érecey | kal 4 edmpéreca TOU mporw@Tov avTOU aT@XeTo || 
oUTw@s Kal 6 qTrovatos|év Tais Topelats avTou | wapavOynceTas |, 
1. 13 peels | wetpalopevos | Aeyérw | (67s) ard Oeod| mevpalopar || 
0 yap Ocds| areipactos éotiww Kaxdv | mepater 5é avdTos| ovdéval, 
ill. 17 9 6¢ avabev copla| mpaOtov péev ayvy éotw | érevta eipnvixy | 
érverkns | evmreLOns | wert? EdX<ovs Kal KapTrav ayabay || AdtaKptTos | 
avuTroKptTos| , 1. 21, 25-27, i. 6-9, 15, 17, 18, iv. 13, 14, v. 1-6. 
The weight and harmony of the rhythm seem to depend partly 
on the balance of clauses, partly on the recurrence of sounds, 
partly on the length of syllables, as in cavowu, éEnpavev, tpocw- 
Tov, amre(pactos, and partly on the careful selection of the closing 
words, cf. wapavOncerat, Treipatowas above, dedeafopuevos i. 14, 
amocklacpa i. 17, wadravos 4 Opnoeda i. 26, ernyyeldato Tols aya- 
mow avtov (where observe the alliteration in g and p) i. 5, wert 
od Oavarndopov iii. 8, ériryesos, uyexn, Satpoviwdys lil. 15, adav- 
sfouevy iv. 14, Kuplov SaBawd cicedjrvOar v. 4. 


1 I have divided the sentences so as to show what seem to me the natural pauses 
in reading, 4 


- 
sa 
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St. James employs this strong weighty rhythm in poetical and 
prophetical passages, such as we find chiefly in the Ist and 38rd 
chapters and the beginning of ch. v. In argumentative or col- 
loquial passages, such as we find in chapters ii. and iv. and the 
latter part of chapter v. the rhythm employed is very different, 
generally plain and unlaboured, and often crisp, sharp, abrupt, 
running much into interrogations, as in ii. 14 té ddedos adeApol 
foov éay miatw rey Tis Exe, Epya Sé my Eyn; pn SbvaTaL 7 
Tiotls c@aat avTov ; V. 13 KaxoTrabel Tis év buiv ; TpocevyécOo 
evOupel Tis ; Wraddé€To. 

If we are asked to characterize in a few words the more general 
qualities of St. James’ style, as they impress themselves on the 
attentive reader, perhaps these would be best summed up in the 
terms, energy, vivacity, and, as conducive to both, vividness of 
representation. By the last I mean that dislike of mere abstrac- 
tions, that delight in throwing everything into picturesque and 
dramatic forms, which is so marked a feature in our Epistle. This 
is seen partly in the use of metaphorical expressions of which I 
have spoken above. Thus the thought of an undecided character 
calls up the image of some light object tossing on the surface of the 
wave; the development of sin in the heart and life takes the form 
of the birth and growth of a living creature; the conviction pro- 
duced by the Word is figured by the reflexion of the face in the 


mirror and so on. And often the figure becomes more realistic by 


the way in which it is introduced, as an actual narrative of a past 
event: soin i. 11 of the withering of the flower, in i. 24 of the 
man looking into the mirror, ‘he beheld himself, and is gone, and 
straightway forgot what manner of man he was.’ In like manner, 
abstract Aualitios are exhibited in concrete shape. Is it respect 
of persons, or an unreal profession of philanthropy which calls for 
rebuke? St. James at once dramatizes the scene; particularizing 


the place—the synagogue ; the persons—the nee with his fine 


clothes and gold ring, the poor in his shabby attire; the opposite . 
treatment of the Heostthe fawning on the rich a Ka0ov woe 
ANAS; the supercilious neglect of the poor od orHOt éxet i KaOov 
bro To bromodudv pov. With a similar fine irony he paints the 
behaviour of the sot-disant ee f or : 
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of doctrine receives the same dramatic treatment, e.g. 1. 13 ‘ Let 
no man say when he is tempted 671 aro Ocod Treipafopar’; and so 
in il. 18 foll. where the vanity of faith without works is exposed ; 
and iv. 18 foll. where the worldly feeling on one side, and the reli- 
gious feeling on the other, are embodied in the contrasted speeches, 
‘To-day or to-morrow we will go to this city, and spend a year 
there, and trade and get gain, and again ‘If the Lord will, we 
shall live and do this or that.’ In further illustration of what I 
understand by the quality of vividness I will only instance the 
frequent reference to examples, such as Abraham, Rahab, Job, 
Elijah; and the personification of the Law in iv. 11, of the Tongue 
in iii. 1—8. Suffice it to say that it pervades the whole of the 
Epistle, and is markedly seen in the detailed particularity of the 
descriptions, such as that of the oppression of the rich in v. 1—6. 
All this tends to give vivacity and energy to the style. Other 
causes of vivacity are the appealing adeddgo/ pov, and the very 
frequent use of interrogation and of the imperative mood. It is 
scarcely worth while to quote, but I will just refer to v. 13 ‘Is 
any among you suffering? let him pray. Is any cheerful? let 
him sing praise. Is any among you sick? let him call for the 
elders of the Church’: for the imperative, compare i. 2 and 
following verses, macav yapay iyyjoacbe—1 Sé drropovn epyov 
TédNevov eyéTW—aiTElTw-—u oléoOw—Kavydofw. Compare too 
the sudden apostrophes, uw mAavac0e—icte—axovoate—Oérets 
dé yvavat—Prémevs—opate—lde—idov—aye vuv. 

In specifying energy as the prominent feature of St. James’ 
style, I mean that, whatever he says, he says forcibly, with the 
tone of one who is entirely convinced both of the truth and of 
the importance of the message which he has to deliver. He 
wastes no words; he uses no circumlocution; at times, as in il. 
1, he even becomes obscure from over-condensation; he pays no 
more regard to the persons of men that did Elijah or John the 
Baptist. We feel, as we read, that we are in the presence of a 
strong, stern, immovable personality, a true pillar’ and bulwark ? 
of the Church, one in whom an originally proud and passionate 
nature, richly endowed with a high poetical imagination and all a 
prophet’s indignation against wrong-doing and hypocrisy, is now 
softened and controlled by the gentler influences of the wisdom 


1 Sridos, Gal. ii. 9. 
2 «Oblias’ in Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.Z, ii. 23. 
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which cometh from above. Still in its rugged abruptness, in the 
pregnant brevity of its phrases, in the austerity of its demand upon 
the reader, in concentrated irony and scorn, this Epistle stands alone 
among the Epistles of the New Testament. Take for instance the 
language used of those who place their reliance in the holding of 
an orthodox creed, ov muatevers OTe els €oTiv 0 Meds: KANBS TroLEts: 
Kat Ta Satpmovia TuaTEevovaw Kal Ppiccovo.y: compare this, not 
with the writings of a weakling like Hermas, whom some have 
ventured to name in the same breath with St. James, but with the 
_ writings of St. Paul himself. The flashes of irony, which break 
through St. Paul’s splendid vindication of his apostolic authority in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, seem passionless and pale, 
contrasted with the volcanic energy which glows beneath the denun- 
ciations of St. James. Or take the woes pronounced on the rich 
in the fifth chapter of our Epistle: would it be possible to find 
anywhere a nobler example—lI will not say of Demosthenic, but 
of Hebraic Secvorns, than where the rust of the unused coin is 
first made to witness to the defrauding of the labourer, and then 
avenges his ill usage by eating away the heart of his oppressor ? 
And what energy there is in the pathetic close, catedixacate, 
épovevoate Tov Oikatov: ovK avTiTdcceTas Dip ! 


CHAPTER X 
Dip St. JAMES WRITE IN GREEK OR IN ARAMAIC ? 


In the First Series of Studia Biblica, p. 144 foll., Bishop John 
Wordsworth adduces the following arguments to show that our 
Epistle was probably written in Aramaic:'\—(1) This was the 
language usually spoken by our Lord. (2) It was used by St. 
Paul in his address to the mob of Jerusalem. (3) We are told by 
Papias that the Gospel of St. Matthew was originally written in 
Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) and interpreted by each as he was able? 
(4) Papias also states that St. Mark acted as interpreter to St. 
Peter, and Glaucias, claimed by the Gnostics as the teacher of 
Basilides, is named as another interpreter of the same Apostle? 
Jerome takes it for granted that the Epistles of St. Peter were 
not originally written in Greek, and thinks that the difference 
between them was due to the employment of different men as 
interpreters. (5) Some of the Fathers supposed the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to have been written in Hebrew.’ Josephus wrote 
his book on the Wars of the Jews in ‘his national language’ and 


1 According to Wold. Schmidt (Lehrgehalt d. Jakobus-Briefes, p. 10) the Aramaic 
origin of the Epistle had been previously maintained by Faber (Obs. in epist. Jacobi 
ex Syro, Coburg, 1770), Schmidt (Historisch-Kritische Hinleitung in N. T., Giessen, 
1818), Bertholdt (Hinlettung, Erlangen, 1819). 

2 Kus. H. Z. iii. 839 MarOaios wev ody ‘EBpald: SiarcnTp Te Adyia cuveypdaro, Npun- 
vevoe 5 avTa ws Hy SuvaTds ExaoTos, K.T.A, 

3 Kus. ib. Mdpros épunveurhs Mérpou yevduevos bau euvnudvevoey axpiBOs eypaer, 
Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17, p. 898 6 Baoireldns khv Taavelay émvypdpnra dddoKadror, 
@s avxXodaw avrol, roy Tlérpou Epunvéa, k.7.A. 

4 Hieron. Ad Hedibiam ep. 120, 12 Denique et duo epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque verborum. Ex quo intelligimus pro 
necessitate rerum diversis eum usum interpretibus. Bp. W. suggests that, if Glaucias 
was the translator of the Second Epistle, this might account for the doubt as to its 
canonicity. 

5 See Clem. Al. ap. Eus. H.E. vi. 14 rv mpds ‘EBpalous émioroAhy MataAov pev 
civar not, yeypdpOa dt “EBpators “EBpakh port, Aovnay 5¢ pidotiuws airhy pebep- 
pnvedoavra exdodvat Tots “EAAnow, also Jerome and others cited in Alford’s Prolego- 
mena, vol. iv. 1. p. 76. 
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sent it to the ‘upper barbarians,’ whom he explains to be the Jews 
beyond the Euphrates, &c.; he afterwards made a translation into 
Greek, ypnodpevos tice ripos Thv “EdaAnvida doviy cuvépyous 
The Bishop considers that these parallels make it probable 
@ priori that the Epistle was written in Aramaic. He supports 
this conclusion by the assumption that St. James could not 


have written such Greek as that in which the Epistle has come 


down to us, containing, as it does, many words with classical rather 
than biblical HS and implying a wide range of classical 
reading.” 

4 This rich vocabulary is not unlike that which may have been 
possessed by a professional interpreter, but is very remarkable if 
we attribute it to an unlearned Jew writing perhaps the earliest 
book of the N.TY 

Lastly the hypothesis of an Aramaic original is supported by a 
comparison between our present Greek text and that which must 
have been the parent of the Corbey version (pp. 136- 144). The 
most remarkable of these divergences are the omission of Tijs 
miotews in i, 3; the ranelation of tpomhs amockiacua by 

‘modicum obumbrationis’ (=poml amooKtdopatos) in i. 17; 
blasphemant in bono nomine for Bracdnuodor TO Kadov svopa 
ii. 7, which Bp. W. compares with v. 10 and v. 15, where the 
genitives THs KaxoTraOlas and Ths mictews are also expressed by 
prepositional phrases, de malis passionibus, in fide, such as might 
be used in Hebrew or Syriac; exploratores for tods ayyéNous ii. 25 
as in the Syriac and other versions ; e¢ lingua agnis secult wniquitatis 
for cal yA@ooa Tip 06 Kbcpos THs adsxlas ii. 6, where the 
Peshitto has ‘the tongue is a fire; the world of iniquity is as it 
were a wood’; fornicatores for iheyeles iv. 4 agrees with the 
Peshitto ; inconstans for dxatactacia iii. 16, and frater for adedpol 
iv. 11, are said to be easily explicable as renderings of the same 
Hebrew word. Qui araverunt for trav aunodvtov v. 4, frequens 
for évepyouuévyn v.16, the omission of xevds, and the translation 


1 ¢, Ap. i. 9, B. J. Prooem. 1. 


a This angument i is founded on certain lists of ee ee I oe ey ra 
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of érumobet by convalescit in iv. 5, are also cited as s evidences of a 


different original. 

Before festug with these utente it may be well to turn to 
the Greek text itself and see whether it reads like an original or a 
translation. It must be granted that this is not altogether an 
easy matter to decide. There are no doubt many translations 
which tell their character at once; translations from Oriental 


languages, which seem to make it their aim to exhibit in the 


crudest colours the contrast of eastern and western thought and 
speech; translations from the German, which faithfully preserve 
the heavy prolixity of the original; or translations which betray a 
different origin by their affectation of French elegance and light- 
ness. The case however even here would be complicated, if it were 
a question whether a particular book were an original, written, 
say, by an Anglicized German, or a translation from the German 
by an Englishman; and this is really the question before us; for 


all that could be claimed for our Epistle, supposing it not to be a 


translation from the Aramaic, is that it was written by a Greek- 
speaking Jew. So much is plain from the style and vocabulary, 
even if we were entirely in the dark as to the writer. There is 
however nothing in it of the scrupulous anxiety of a translator 
cautiously treading in the footsteps of his author. On the con- 
trary, it is written in strong, simple Greek, used with no slight 
rhetorical skill by one who.has something of his own to say, and 


says it with perfect freedom. If a translation, it is a translation of 


the stamp of our authorized English version, or of Luther’s German 
version, which have become the recognized standards and models 


of excellence in their respective languages. But the frequent use 


of the different figures of speech, alliteration, homoeoteleuton, &c., 
to which attention has been called in a previous chapter, is an 
ornament which a translator is hardly likely to venture upon for 
himself, and which it will often be impossible to reproduce in a 
different language. If we compare yalpev and yapdy? ini. 1, 2, 


} the Corbey version, res vestrae for iuaria in v. 2, as poin 
of | d Chaldee m We ’ which stands here in 
fe fi 


a 
, 
,. 


} case the eats would not be lessened by the Supposition of its 
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with the Vulgate salutem and gaudiwm, or retpacpols mepiuméonte 
trotkiNots With the Vulgate im tentationes varias incideritis, none 
could doubt that the former in each case was the original. A still 
stronger argument will be supplied if we hold with Ewald that 
1.17 waoa S015 aya) nal wav SOpypa TéXevov is a quotation 
from a hexameter poem. Another test of a translation is the 
obscurity arising from a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
original. Examples of this may be found even where the translator 
has a consummate mastery of his own language, e.g. Ps. xlix. 5 
(P.B.) ‘Wherefore should I fear when the wickedness of my heels 
compasseth me about,’ 2. lix. 8 ‘Or ever your pots be made hot 
with thorns, so let indignation vex him even as a thing which is 
raw, which have at last been made intelligible to English readers 
in the R.V. Compare also 1 Tim. vi. 5, ‘supposing that gain is 
godliness” where the R.V. has ‘supposing that godliness is a way 
of gain, or in our Epistle 1. 21 ‘ superfluity of Denon where 
the R.V. has ‘overflowing of wickedness. When we meet with 
an unmeaning or difficult expression of this kind in a translation, 
we naturally turn to the original to see how it arose. The ques- 
tion is then: Do we meet with any difficulty in our Epistle such as 
might suggest that it is due to the misunderstanding of an 
assumed original? Perhaps there are two passages as to which if 


they occurred in an undoubted translation, we should be curious — 


to know what was the original intended by them. The first is the 
phrase ¢roylfovca tov tpoyov THs yevécews in iil. 6, and the 
second mpds P@dvov érimobe? TO Tvetua 6 KaT@Kicev ev bpiv. It 
hardly seems likely that St. James would have used the obscure 
phrase ‘ wheel of existence’ if it sounded as strange to ‘those whom 
he was addressing as it sounds to us now. The more probable 
supposition is that it had got into familiar use among Greek- 
speaking Jews. And this is confirmed by the parallel passages 
quoted in my note. The second difficulty turns simply on the use 
of the phrase mpos POovoy for ‘jealously,’ to which no precise 
parallel has been adduced ; but ¢Odvos and ¢Oovéw being some- 
times used of jealousy einer than envy, there seems no insuper- 
able objection to a similar use of the adverbial phrase. In any 
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But can we suppose that the son of a Galilean carpenter would 
have been capable of writing such idiomatic Greek? We have 
seen above (p. xli.) that Galilee was studded with Greek towns, 
and that it was certainly in the power of any Galilean to gain a 
knowledge of Greek; even if he were, as Prof. Neubauer holds, 
brought up in ignorance of any language but Aramaic, and not, as 
Prof. T. K. Abbott is inclined to believe, speaking Greek as freely 
as Aramaic! We know also that the neighbouring town of Gadara 
was celebrated as an important seat of Greek learning and litera- 
ture, and that the Author of our Epistle shows an acquaintance 
with ideas and phrases which were probably derived, mediately or 
immediately, from the Stoic philosophers.2 If we call to mind 
further that he seems to have paid particular attention to the 
sapiential books, both canonical and apocryphal, and that a main 
point in these is to encourage the study of ‘the dark sayings of 
the wise’; that the wisdom of Edom and Teman is noted as 
famous by some of the prophets,? and that the interlocutors in 
the book of Job are assigned with probability to this and neigh- 
bouring regions ;—taking into account all these considerations, we 
may reasonably suppose that our author would not have scrupled to 
avail himself of the opportunities within his reach, so as to master the 
Greek language, and learn something of Greek philosophy. This 
would be natural, even if we think of James as impelled only by a 
desire to gain wisdom and knowledge for himself, but if we think 
of him also as the principle teacher of the Jewish believers, many 

1 See Neubauer in Studia Biblica i. pp. 89-74, Abbott Essays on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments, p. 162, where he argues that the inhabitants 
of Palestine at the time of the Christian era were bilingual, and illustrates the 
oceasional use of Aramaic by our Lord from the parallel case of Irish phrases in the 
mouth of Irishmen who habitually speak English, The Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, 
whom I had consulted as to the relation of the language of the Peshitto to Aramaic, 
writes that ‘he prefers to speak of the vernacular of Palestine, rather than to use 
the term Aramaic,’ because the vernacular of Palestine in the first century of the 
Christian era ‘included many dialects, some of which were extremely corrupt. In 
centres of Jewish life and influence, I believe a knowledge of Hebrew was cul- 
tivated: in Samaria we know from the literary remains that a form of Chaldee was 
spoken: in Galilee, it appears that the common tongue was a very mixed dialect, 
and according to Deutsch (Remains, The Talmud, p. 42) Palestinian patois was a 
mere jargon. Amongst these many forms of speech I find no place for Syriac pro- 
perly so called. The language of the Peshitto was the language of Hdessa, It 
was closely related to Chaldee and Samaritan, and indeed not very far removed, 
after all, from Hebrew. It is a curious question, which I am not prepared to answer, 
whether one who habitually spoke one of these dialects, could easily understand a 
speaker in another of them. I suspect there were considerable differences of pro- 
nunciation which are now lost for ever.’ 


® See above pp. lxxx. foll. 
3 Obad. 8, Jer. xlix. 7. 
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of whom were Hellenists, instructed in the wisdom of Alexandria, 
then the natural bent would take the shape of duty: he would be 
a student of Greek in order that he might be a more effective 
instructor to his own people! The use of rare compounds, to 
which the Bishop calls attention, is certainly remarkable; but I 
am not sure that it is most easily explained by his supposition of 
the employment of a professional interpreter. A man of ability, 
_who has to express himself in a foreign tongue, which he has 
learnt partly from books, is not unlikely to be insensible to the 
distinction between the language of poetry and prose, and to eke 
out his limited resources by combining familiar roots. I think 
this might be illustrated from the style of the book of Wisdom, 
_ and from the English writings of foreigners, e.g. Kossuth’s Speeches. 
It appears to me then (1) that the phenomena of the Greek 
) epistle, which goes under the name of St. James, are strongly 
against its being a translation ; (2) that the writer was acquainted 
__ with the Greek books of the Apocrypha and with the principles of 
the Stoic philosophy; (8) that the balance of probability is in 
favour of St. James having been able to write Greek, but that this 
1 need not preclude us from supposing that he may have availed 
| himself of the assistance of.a Hellenist ‘brother’ in revising his 
Epistle. A fourth reason which indisposes me to accept the 
hypothesis of an Aramaic original is the fact of its disappearance 
without leaving any trace behind. The existing Syriac version of 
St. James is generally supposed to be a translation from the Greek ; 
and ‘it is significant that the Edessene scribes do not seem to 
recognize any tradition that the Epistle was written in any language 
but Greek. As far as I know, they content themselves with the 
title “ Epistle of James the Apostle.” One ancient MS. however 
in the Brit. Mus. adds to the subscription “which he wrote from 

_ Jerusalem”’ (G. H. Gwilliam). 
With regard to the inferences drawn from the peculiarities of 
the Corbey version, it may be worth while to compare the varia- 
tions in the Peshitto, whether regarded as witnessing to the 


1 It may be worth while to note that James is mentioned by an ancient writer as 
the translator of the original Hebrew of St. Matthew’s Gospel into Greek, see the 
é Sacrae included i in the writings of Athan, ) 
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contents of an original Greek or an original Aramaic text. I 


quote the Latin translation given in Leusden and Schaaf’s Nov. 
Test. Syr. 1717. 

Lae Karepyaceras Drromovny, fae vos possidere patientiam. 

i. 4% 58 brropovn epyov TéXevov eyvéTo, ipsi autem patrentiae eri 
Opus per AS 

i. 6 gouxev KAvdwve Oardoons daveuslopuév kal plmilomeve, 
similis est fluctibus maris quos convmovet ventus. : 

hi 7 yap omitted. 

i. 11 ody TO Kavowve, in calore suo, 

i, 14 erouenievar Kab Ge et cuprt et ine . 

i. 17 raoa ddots ayab) Kal Trav S@epynua TéreLov, omnis donatio 
bona et Pe 

i. 18 eds TO eivat Has imapyhy TLVa, Ut essemus primitiae. - 

i. 19 %ore aderpot juov ayamntot: éota dé ras dvOpwmros Taxus, 
et vos fratres mer dilectt, I) ex vobis sit velox. 

i. 21 repioceiay xaxlas, multitudinem malitiae. 

i. 25 axpoatis émirancpovis auditor auditionis quae obliviont 
traditwr. [Here the Peshitto gives a more exact parallel to the 
corresponding clause (inplying g, as the Greek original, dxpoatis 
axons in contrast with vourys épyov), Is this to be moperdes, as 
an explanatory addition ?] 

ii. 4 «petal Scadoytopav trovnpor, interpretes cogitationum 
malarum. 

ii. 8 pévTor, et. . 

ii, 13 kataxavyaras eres xpicews, exultabimini supra judicium.. 

ili. 2 yakwaywyjoas, in servitute continere [destroying the con- 
nexion with the yadwvovs of the following verse]? 

ili. 4 bad éXNaylorou moaniov, a ligno exiguo. 

nis, D idow, etiam. 

iii. 6 kal 7 yAoooa TU, 6 Koo Hos THS aduKlas a paooa 
KkaQiotatat €v Tots pédeow Boe:  omthodoa bdov TO wae Kab 


aaah TOV seta? THS Te eee: i a CO Sti v6 Ths 
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et incendit series generationum nostrarum quae currunt veluti rotac, 
ac wncenditur wpsa igne [On the interpolation veluti silva 1 have 
said something in my note. The interpretation of the phrase 
proyifouca...THs yeverews seems to be an explanatory paraphrase, 
like that in 1. 25.] 

il. 17 avumroxpitos, vultum non accipit2 

lv. 9 TaXautrwpycate Kal mevOnoate Kal KNavcaTe, humiliate vos 
et lugete. 

iv. 16 waca Kxavynots ToratTn Tovnpa éativ, omnis gloriatio 
quae est ejus modi a malo est. 

v. 2 céonrev, corrupta sunt et fetuerwnt. 

v. 6 ov« avtitadocetat, et non restitit. 


In these variations I do not see that there is anything to sug- 
gest that the Peshitto represents more truly than the Greek the 
thought of the original author. On the contrary we find that the 
force of the Greek is often lost or blurred by the disappearance of 
a metaphor, as in 1. 14, 1. 26, 11. 2, or by the substitution of a 
weaker for a more vigorous phrase, as in i. 6,1. 17, i. 21, 1. 8, iii. 6, 
v. 6. The variations of the Corbey Latin seem to me to belong 
generally to the same category ; and to be due either to want of 
ability or want of conscientiousness on the part of the translator. 
Where they appear to be confirmed by the variations of the Peshitto, 
it is possible, as Prof. Rendel Harris has shown in his brilliant 
study on the Codex Bezae, that the Latin was directly influenced 
by the Syriac. ‘The Syriasms found in the Latin text of several 
ancient MSS. exceed in harshness the Syriasms of the Greek text.’ 
He considers that the Latin text of the Codex Bezae dates from 
the second century and arranges its constituents (prior to the end 
of that century) in the following order: 


(1) Original Greek Text. 

(2) Original Latin Text. 

(3) Poetical Glosses interpolated from the popular Homeric 
centos which had been used to dress up the Gospel 
narrative. . 

(4) Primitive Syriac version. 

(5) Montanist Glosses. 
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If this at all represents the true state of the case, it is evident 
that these early possibilities of corruption make it extremely pre- 
carious to argue from the minute particularities of any existing 
form of the Latin text to the actual original of the Epistle as it 
left the hands of the author. 
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GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


I. Manuscripts written in large capitals (Uncrals) 
Fourth Century 


B. CopEex Vaticanus, No. 1209 in the Vatican Library at 
Rome. Written continuously without breathings or accents. 
Stops are rare, but a full stop is sometimes represented by a vacant 
space. Probably contained all the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament; but almost the whole of Genesis, part of the 
Psalms, the later chapters of Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, Phile- 
mon and the Apocalypse are now wanting. It is generally 
regarded as the most valuable of all the MSS. containing a pure Pre- 
Syrian text (WH. Jnir. p. 150) and is not unfrequently followed 
by Westcott and Hort against the other chief MSS., compare 


4. 9, 22, ii. 3, 19, 26, iv. 8, 9, 14 v. 7, 14,920" Errors irom: 


itacism are frequent, especially the confusion of az and e (as in ii. 
14 xataxavyate, 24 opata Bi, iv. 6 avtitaccerte, iv. 8 pev€ere 
Bl, v. 7 éxdevere B, v. 16 éEoporoyeraOar By mpocevyer Oat B?) 


and the writing of e: for v (as ini. 6 Saxpewomevos, pevmbouere, i. 


6 TEES Lier Rating: iv. 8 due, iv. 14 atpess, v. 3 elos 


2 Am: ite 
@ ditt ion of | 
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B!\v.7 recusov). The codex has at length been made accessible to 
all by the beautiful photographic re oiineacn brought out under 
the direction of Signor Cozza-Luzi, the Librarian of fie Vatican. 
SIN. (or &). Coprx SINATTICUS, discovered by Tischendorf in 
the convent at Mount Sinai on Feb, 4, 1859, and published by 
him in 1862. It is now in the library at St. Petersburg. It is 
written continuously without stops or breathings. Contained 
originally the whole of the Old Testament, including the Apocrypha 
(of this a large portion is now wanting); the New Testament (still 
entire); the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas 
(of this last a large part is lost). Errors from itacism, such as the 
confusion of av and e, ev and ¢, are frequent. Westcott and Hort 
consider it the most valuable MS. after B, giving in the main a 
Pre-Syrian text but to a certain extent corrupted by Western and 
Alexandrian readings. Tischendorf, as was natural, codicem swwm re 
vera praestantissimum fortasse plus aequo miratus est (C. R. Gregory 
Prol. to Tischendorf’s N.T. p. 353), and has in some instances been 
thus induced to prefer what seems to me an inferior reading. See 
especially ili. 5, 6, where his text is i600 7AlKov mip jAtKnY DAnv 
avaTTTEL  YNOoCA. TIP, 0 KOTpMOS THS adtKlas, ) yAOooa Kabic- 
TaTat év Tois wédeow HuoY, Kal OTLhodCa Odov TO Tapa Kal pro- 
yiSovea K.T.Xr., iv. 2 wayerbe Kal wohepeire. Kal ovK éxeTe Sia TO 
Mn aiteioOar bpas: aiteite K.T.D. : 


Fifth Century. 


A. CopEx ALEXANDRINUS in the British Museum. Contains 
the old and New Testaments, together with two epistles of 
Clement. It is written continuously with occasional stops and, 
very rarely, a breathing or accent. A photographic facsimile of 
the N.T. was brought out by the authorities of the British 
Museum in 1879. 

C. CopEex Epurarmti. No. 9 in the Library at Paris. This is a 
palimpsest containing fragments of the Old and New Testaments, 
over which were written in the 12th century some treatises of 
eae the Syrian. at three of the N.T. ar — 
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Ninth Century. 


K. (also marked K,, to distinguish it from Codex Cyprius 
the K of the Gospels). CoDEX MosQueEnsis in the Library of the 
Holy Synod at Moscow. Contains the Catholic Epistles with a 
catena and St. Paul’s Epistles with the scholia of Damascenus. 
The text is written in square uncials with breathings, accents and 
stops, the comment in round letters. Collated by Matthaei for his 
edition of the Catholic Epistles published in 1782. 

L. (L,). CoDEX ANGELICUS RoMANUS in the Angelican Library 
of the Augustinian monks at Rome. Contains part of the Acts, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the whole of the Catholic Epistles. Col- 
lated by Tregelles and Tischendorf. 

P. (P,). CODEX PORFIRIANUS, a palimpsest belonging to Bishop 
Porfirius, of St. Petersburg: first printed by Tischendorf in Mon. 
Sacer, Ined. vol. 5, 1865, written in a slovenly hand with accents, 
breathings and stops. Contains the Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse. Wanting in St. James ii. 
13—21. 

Besides the above uncial MSS., C. R. Gregory describes three, 
two of which have not yet been collated (Tischendorf’s N.T. vol. iii. 
p. 445 foll.). 

1 Vatic. Gr. 2061 (=Cod. Patiriensis), of the 5th century, con- 
taining James iv. 14—v. 20. Shortly to be published by Batiffol. 
See the collation below on p. cclv. 

WV. Athous Laurae, of the 8th or 9th century, containing James 
TINGE FO, 

8. Athous Laurae, of the 8th or 9th century, contains all the 
Catholic Epistles. 


Il. Manuscripts written in cursive letters (Minuscules). 


C. R. Gregory (Tisch. N.T. Proleg. p. 617—652) gives a list of 416 
MSS. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles belonging to this class, the 
greater part being still uncollated. They range from the 9th to 
the 16th century. They are usually referred to by their number, 
but Scrivener, in the appendix to his edition of the Codex Augien- 
sis denoted a certain number by the use of small letters a, 0, ¢, to p,! 


1 These have now had numbers assigned to them by Gregory, pp. 6388, foll., 
795 foll. ; and by Scrivener himself, p. 259 f., ed. 3. 


195 fol 
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and has been followed in this by Tischendorf. Those of most value 
appear to be 13 (see WH. Jnir. p. 192), 9, 29, 36, 40, 46, 61, 66, 
69, 73, 78, 183, 137. 


III. Lectionaries. 


These are books containing the lessons read in church, mostly 
from the Gospels. C.R. Gregory (Tisch. Proleg. pp. 778—791) gives 
a list of 265 Lectionarit Apostols containing lessons from the Acts 
and Epistles, some in uncials, some in cursives, ranging from the 
9th to the 17th century. They are referred to as lect.1 &e. 


ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


[As may be seen from the Latin versions which follow, the 
resemblance between the ancient versions and the original is often 
so close as to represent not simply the words, but even the order 
in which the words occur ; they are therefore of the greatest value 
in determining the readings of the Greek text.1] 

f 


A, Latin. 
I. Pre-Hieronymian, or Old Latin. 


1. Corb. (ff). The Corbey MS. of the Old Latin Version of St. 
James now in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, collated by 
Prof. V. Jernstedt in 1884 and printed ‘with the original spelling 
and punctuation, accompanied by the valuable notes of Bishop 
John Wordsworth, in pp. 115—123 of Studia Buiblica, 1885. 
Compare, too, the paper by Professor Sanday in the same volume, 
pp. 233—263. The transcript given below is from Sabatier’s 


Bibliorwm Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae, 1749. I have 


not thought it necessary to adhere strictly to his spelling or 
_ punctuation, but any other divergence is mentioned in the notes. 
I have also stated where Sabatier’s reading is unsupported by the 
MS,, and on one or two occasions have noticed the punctuation of 
the MS., which is however in general too capricious to build 


‘upon.? 


1 On the use of versions and early quotations see an ey, in Stud. Bini 
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2. Speculum (m). This is a common-place book of texts arranged 
under different heads, wrongly ascribed to St. Augustine. First 
printed by Cardinal Mai in the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca vol. i. pt. 2. 
The latest edition is that by Weihrich in the Corp. Scr. Heel. Lat. 
Vienna, 1887, from which the transcript below is taken. Prof. 
Sanday in his review of Weihrich (Class. Rev. iv. 414 foll.) notices 
the close resemblance between the readings in the Speculwm and 
those in the writings of Priscillian edited in the same series by 
Schepss in 1889 from a MS. of the 6th century. I have therefore 
placed in the same column with the quotations from the Speculum 
those from 


3. Priscillian (died 385 A.D.). Dr. Sanday is of opinion that 
the Speculum ‘was put together somewhere in the circle in which 
Priscillian moved, and from a copy of the Bible, which, if not 
exactly his, was yet closely related to it. I have distinguished 
the quotations from those in the Speculum by inclosing them in 
square brackets. Dr. Schepss (p. 17) had already compared Pris- 
cillian’s version of James y. 1 foll. with that given in the Speculum. 


II. Vulgate (Vulg.). 


1 Codex Amiatinus. Written probably at Jarrow about the end 
of the seventh century, and sent as a present to Rome by Ceolfrid 
in 716 A.D.; printed by Tischendorf in 1850 and 1854. Contains 
the whole Latin Bible with the exception of the book of Baruch. 
In the notes I have mentioned where it differs from the Codex 
Fuldensis, written in the same century, and from the genuine 
Speculum of St. Augustine, edited with the other Speculum by 
Weihrich. 

Lait. denotes the consensus of the Latin versions. 


B. Syriac. 


1. Pesh. The Peshitio (i.e. ‘simple’) version contains the whole 
Bible with the exception of the 2nd epistle of Peter, 2nd and 3rd 


St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is transcribed by Tischendorf in the ‘ Anzeige-Blatt’ 
to the Wiener Jahrbiicher of 1847, 8, 9. I have not been able to see any transcript 
of the fragments from St. James, which Tischendorf denotes by the letter (s) ; but 
it would seem from his critical notes that it is generally in agreement with the 
Vulgate against Corb. and Spec. [Since the above was written, I have been enabled, 
through the kindness of Prof. Sanday, to make a copy of Belsheim’s transcript of 
this Codex. See postscript below. ] 
1 See Studia Biblica ii. p. 278 foll. 
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of John, Jude and the Apocalypse. It is ascribed to the 2nd cen- 
tury, but was probably revised in the 4th century. A new edition 
is preparing by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, see his article on the 
Materials for the Criticism ov the Peshitto N.T.in Stud. Bibl. ii. 
p. 47 foll. 


2 Syr. The recension by Thomas of Harkel in the 7th century 
of the version made by Polycarp, a Chorepiscopus, in pie A.D., for 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis. 

Syrr. denotes the consensus of the Syriac versions. 


C. Egyptian Versions. 


1. Copt. Coptic, Bohairic, or Memphitic, the version of Lower 
Egypt, made probably not later than the 2nd century,! contains the 
whole of the N.T. 


2. Sah. The Sahidic or Thebaic, the version of Upper Egypt, of 
about the same antiquity, also contained the entire N.T., but has 
come down to us in a fragmentary condition. 


D. Aethiopic Version. Assigned to the 4th century. 

Aeth™™ denotes the text as given in the Roman edition of 1548. 
Acth”® the text in Pell Platt’s edition 1826—30. 

E. Armenian Version. 


Arm. made early in the 5th century. 


[P.S.—I print below a copy of Batiffol’s collation of the Codex 
Patiriensis, and of Belsheim’s Codex Bobiensis, for both of which 
Iam indebted to Prof. Sanday.] 


LECTIONES COD. PATIRIENSIS 


(=23, Vat. 2061, Gregory Proleg. P. 447 f.) ad Eps Jac. iv. 14—v. 17. 
iv. 14. érevra 88. : 

iv. 15. (joolper]. .. rounowper. 

v. 3. xari@rat kal 6 dpyupos. 

v. 3. 6 los ws rip. 

v. 4 cioeAnibeuray. 
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5. as ev nuepa. 

7. €ws av AdBy. 

7. mpodipoy tantum cum B, 

8. paxpoOvpnoare (sine ovr). 
9, ddeAol pov Kar’ adAnrov. 
9, KaraxpiOjre. 

v.10, imdderypa de. 
v.10. AdBere... Kal THS paxpobupias exere (Lectio ex duabus confusa). 
v. 10. ré drdpuare (sine ev). 
v.10. rod Kupiov. 

v.11. dtropeévoyras. 

v. 12. ddeAqoi (om. pov). 

v.12. ets tmdkpioww. 

v. 14. rod Kupiov. 

v.15. Hv pro 7. 


CODEX BOBiENSIS. 


In the Imperial Library of Vienna there is a MS. volume, numbered 16 in 
the Catalogue, which contains, among a variety of other treatises, fragments of 
a pre-Hieronymian Latin version of the Acts, the Epistle of St. James, and 
the First Epistle of St. Peter written on palimpsest. The volume originally 
belonged to the Monastery of Bobbio, founded by Columban, and was brought 
from Naples to Vienna in 1717. The fragments were partially published by 
Tischendorf in the Anzeigeblatt to the Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur of 
1847, and more completely by J. Belsheim, Christiania, 1886.1 The text of 
the Epistles, not of the Acts, approaches very nearly to the Vulgate. It is 
difficult to read, and in some passages (here printed in italics) could not be 
determined with certainty. JI have preserved the capitals and punctuation of 
the original. os 

I, (1) Jacobus di et dni ihti xpr servus duodecim tr.,.sunt in dispersione 
salutem. (2) omne gaudium existimate fratres mei. cum in temtationibus 
variis incideritis. (8) scientes quod probatio fidei vestrae patientiam operatur. 
(4) patientia autem opus perfectum habeat ut sitis perfecti et integri in nullo 
deficientes. (5) Si quis enim vestrum indiget sapientia petat hic a dé qui dat 
omnibus affluenter et non improperat et dabitur ei. (6) postulet autem fide 
nihil dubitans quoniam qui dubitat similis est fluctui maris qui a vento fertur 
ac defertur (7) ne speret homo ille quid accipit a dd. (8) homo duplici corde 
inconstans in omnibus viis suis. (9) glorietur autem frater humilis in altitudine 
sua (10) et dives autem in humilitate sua quoniam sicut flos faeni transibit 
(11) exortus est enim sol cum ardore arescit faenum et flos ejus decidit et decor 
vultus ejus deperdit ita et dives in itineribus suis marescit. (12) beatus vir 
qui suffert temptationem quia cum probatus fuerit accipiet coronam vitae quam 
repromisit ds diligentibus se (13) nemo cum temptatur dicat quia a do 
temptatur. dS enim non temptator malorum est. ipse autem neminem 
temptat. (14) unusquisque vero temptatur a concupiscentia abstractus et 
illectus. (15) deinde concupiscentia cum conceperit parit peecatum vero cum 
consummatum est generat mortem. (16) nolite errare fratres met dilectissime 
(17) omne donum bonum et omne donum perfectum descendens desursum a patre 
luminum apud quem non est transmutatio...... (18) voluntarie generavit nos 
verbo veritatis ut simus initium aliquid creaturae ejus. (19) scite fratres mei 


1 The above particulars are taken from Belsheim’s volume. 
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dilectissime. si autem omnis homo velox ad audiendum tardus autem ad 
loquendum et tardus ad iram (20) quod iracundia enim viri justitiam di non 
operatur (21) propter quod abicientes omnem inmunditiam et abundantiam 
malitiae in mansuetudine suscipite insitum verbum quod potest salvare animas 
vestras. (22) Estote autem factores verbi et non auditores tantum fallentes 
vosmet ipsos. (23) quia si quis auditor est verbi et non factor hic aestimabitur 
viro consideranti vultum nativitatis suae in speculo. (24) consideravit enim 
se et abiit statim et oblitus est qualis fuerat. (25) qui autem perspexit in legem 
perfectum libertatis et permanserit in ea non auditor obliviosus factus sed factor 
operis hic salvatur opere suo. 

II. (14) ...cordia judicium. quid proderit fratres si fidem quis se dicat... 
non habet. num«auid fides...eum, (15) si autem frater et soror...et indigeant 
victum quo...(16) dicat autem aliquis...calefacimini et saturamini non dederitis 
autem el quae necessaria sunt corpori quid proderit. (17) sic et fides si non 
habet opera mortua est in semetipso (18) sed dicet quis tu fidem habes et ego 
opera habeo ostende mihi fidem tuam sine operibus. et ego ostendam tibi ex 
operibus meis fidem meam. (19) tu credes quia unus est ds bene facis et 
daemonia credunt et contremiscunt. (20) Vis autem scire o homo inanis 
quoniam fides sine operibus otiosa est (21) abraham pater noster non ex 
operibus justificatus est offerens isac filium (super) altare. (22) videte 
quoniam fides (coope)ratur operibus illius et ex (oper)ibus fide consummata 
est. (23) (sup)pleta est scriptura dicens (cre)didit autem abraham do repu- 
tatum est illi ad justitiam (ami)cus di. (24) videtis autem (ex op)ere 
justificatus est. Videtis quoniam ex operibus justificatur homo et non ex fide 
tantum (25) similiter et raab meretrix nonne ex operibus justificata est sus-- 
cipiens nuntios et alia via eiciens (26) sicut enim corpus sine spiritu mortuum 
est ita et fides sine operibus mortua est. (III. 1) nolite multi magistri fieri 
fratres mei scientes quoniam majus judicium sumitis. (2) in multis enim 
-erramus omnes. si quis in verbo non offendit hic perfectus est vir etiam postens 
se infrenare corpus totum. (38) si autem equis freno in ora mittimus ad — 
consentiendum nobis et omne corpus illorum circumferimus. (4) ecce naves 
quam magnae sint et a ventis validis feruntur circumferuntur a modico guber- 
naculo ubi impetus dirigentis voluerit. (5) ita et lingua modicum quidem 
membrum et magna exaltat. ecce quantus ignis quam magnam silvam incendit 
...inter vos (18) ostendat ex bona conversatione operationem suam in man- 
suetudine sapientiae (14) quod si zelum amarum habent et contentiones in 
cordibus vestris nolite gloriari et mendaces esse adversum veritatem. (15) non 
est ista sapientia desursum descendens sed terrena animalis diabolica (16) abi 
enim zelus et contentio ibi inconstantia et omne opus pravum (17) quae autem 
desursum est sapientia primum quidem pudica est deinde pacifica modeste 
suadibilis plena misericordia et fructibus bonis non judicans sine simulatione. 
(18) fructus autem justitiae in pace seminatur facientibus pacem. (IV. 1) Et 
unde bella et lites in vobis. nonne hine ex concupiscentiis vestris quae 
militant in membris vestris (2) concupiscentes et non habetis... 

V. 19. Fratres mei si quis ex vo...a veritate et convertit quisquis eum 
(20) scire debet quoniam qui converti fecerit peccatorem ab errore viae suae 
solvat animam ejus a morte et cooperit multitudinem peccatorum. ] 


QUOTATIONS IN EARLY WRITERS. 
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James is not cited at all by Tertullian? or Cyprian, and rarely 
cited by Latin writers before the time of Jerome and Augustine, 
the former of whom has 133 quotations, the latter 389 (Stud. Bibl, 
pp. 128, 129). 

The following writers are referred to in the critical notes. The: 
exact references will be found in Tischendorf :— 


Aug. Augustine, 4th century. Ae Epiphanius, 4th century. 
Cass. Cassiodorius, 6th. Jerome, 4th. 

Cyr. Cyril of Alexandria, 5th. Gus: Oecumenius, 11th. 

Dam. Joannes Damascenus, 8th. Orig. Origen, 3rd. 

Did. Didymus of Alexandria, 4th. Thl. Theophylact, 11th. 

Eph. Ephraem Syrus, 4th. Zig. Euthymius Zigabenus, 12th. 


Other Abbreviations. 


ins. = insert. R. & P. = Rost and Palm’s Gr. Lex. 
om. = omit. L. & 8. = Liddell and Scott. 

rec. = textus receptus. + means that the preceding reading 
m. appended to the sign of a MS. is found in other MSS. besides 

implies a marginal reading. those particularized. 

Ti. = Tischendorf, ed. 8. &c. means that the preceding read- 
Tr ==Tregelles: ing is found in the majority of 
W. = Bernhard Weiss, 1892. MSS. 


WH. = Westcott and Hort, 1881. 


1 Ronsch (Das Neue Testament Tertutiians, 1871) agrees with this statement. 
In my note on ch. v. 16, moAd icxver, I have quoted a passage from Tert. De 
Oratione which seems to me a reminiscence of St. James, but it must be allowed 
that neither Tertullian nor Cyprian cites him as an authority where they might well 
have done so. 
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THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


THOUGH the word cafoduxy does not form part of the Title of 
the Epistle of St. James in any of the older MSS., yet the fact 
that this Epistle was included from an early period in the collec- 
tion known as the Catholic Epistles, which followed the Acts and 
preceded the Epistles of St. Paul, seems to call for a short note on 
the history and meaning of the term. 

Eusebius is the first to mention the fact in the words to:adta 
Ta Kata Tov laxwBop, ob 4 rpdétyn Tv dvopalouévov KabodLKav 
érictor@y eivar réyeTar (HL. ii. 23), and we find the same 
asserted in the Catalogues of the Canonical Books ratified by the 
Councils of Laodicea and of Carthage, as well as in the lists given 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Am- 
philochius before the end of the fourth century. Earlier uses of 
the term may be found in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 15, 
p- 605 P), where, in speaking of the Epistle put forth by the 
Apostolic Council recorded in Acts xv., he says cata tiv émicto- 
Mhy thy KabodKHy TOY arrocTOhwY ArrdvTov ; and in Origen, with 
reference to the Epistle of Barnabas (¢. Ces. 1. 63) yéypamras év 
Th BapvadBa xaborixh érictoAy, as well as to the Epistles of St. 
John, St. Peter, and St. Jude.? Apollonius (¢. 210 A.D.) reproached 

Themison the Montanist with writing a catholic epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle (St. John).’ 

The meaning of the term is thus stated by Oecumenius in his 


Preface to our Epistle: xaQorucal Aéyovtas abras oiovel éyKvK- 
‘ioe: od yap adwopiopévas EOver évl 7) TONE, WS O Oeios Iladros 


tois ‘Papaio.s %) KopwOios tpocpavel tavtas Tas émictoAas 6 
tay Towov’tov tod Kuplov pabntav Olacos, adda KaOddov Tois 
muatois HToL “lovdaiors Tots év TH Stacmopa, ws Kat o Ilézpos, 4 
Kal Tact Tols bo THY aUTHVY TicTIW Xpiotiavois TeNovcL. Thus 
understood, the term is not properly applicable to the 2nd and 


G Canon, ae by 
: ie: 
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3rd Epistles of St. John, which would, however, naturally be 
regarded as appendages to the First Epistle. 

A secondary and later meaning of the term is derived from its 
use in reference to the Church. An epistle came to be called 
catholic as being catholic in spirit and accepted by the Catholic 
Church: hence it is sometimes equivalent to ‘ canonical.’ ! 


1 See Dict. of Ch, Ant. s.v., Westcott, Canon, p, 477 n. 
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1 *IdxwBos, Geov cat Kupiov “Incov Xpicrov dovdos, 
Tais daddexa udais Tais ev Tn OvacTopa yaipey. 
- Neen > Ave ” : 
2 Tlacav xapav nynoacde, adeAdot mov, oTav TeLpac- 
pots mepureonre TOLKLAOLS 
3 ywooKovres OTe TO SoKipuoy vuov THs mioTEos 
/ € id 
Karepyacerar virojLovny’ | 
G \ oe ov Is D9? co o ey oy 
4 » d€ umopovn Epyov TEAELOY EXETH, LV NTE TEAELOL 
Kal OACKANpoL, ev pn devi NetTromevoe. ; : 
5 Ei o€ tes UMeoV Aelmerat copias, aireiT@® Tapa TOU 
OvOovTos Qeou TAC ards Kal pn overdiCovros, kal a 
q 
SoOncerar avre. a 
6 Aireizo be év TlOTEL, pndev dvakpivopevos” oO yop 
Siakpwopevos eoixev KAVOMVL Oadracons rc oe Kal 
pemeComever. 
1 My yap oiecOw 0 avOpwrros Exeivos Ort Ajprperal Tl. 
Tapa Tov Kupiov, 
ey 
8 aunp ddpuyos, akaracraros ev macais Tais odois 
QUTOU. 
9 Kavxao8o de [o] adeApos 6 Tameivos év TO 


e. 


I 1-9] 


VULGATE. 
Coprx AMIATINUS (a). 


I—1 Iacobus dei et domini 
nostri Jesu Christi seruus 
duodecim tribubus (8) quae 
sunt in dispersione salutem. 
2 Omne gaudium existimate, 
fratres mei, cum in tempta- 
tionibus uariis incideritis, 
3 scientes quod probatio fidei 
uestrae patientiam operatur. 
4 Patientia (y) opus perfect- 
um habeat, ut sitis perfecti et 
integri, in nullo deficientes. 
5 Si quis autem uestrum in- 
diget sapientiam (6), postulet 
a deo qui dat omnibus afflu- 
enter et non inproperat, et 
dabitur ei. 6 Postulet autem 
in fide, nihil haesitans: qui 
enim (e) haesitat, similis est 
fluctui maris, qui a vento 
mouetur et circumfertur. 7 
Non ergo (¢) aestimet homo 
ille quod accipiat aliquid a 
domino, 8 wir duplex (7) 
animo, inconstans in omnibus 
uiis suis. 9 Glorietur autem 
frater humilis in exaltatione 
sua ; 

(a) I have taken this from Tischen- 
dort’s edition of 1854, but have not 
thought it necessary to preserve such 
spellings as mechaberis, merorem, 
praetiosum. I have compared the 
readings of the Codex Fuldensis 
(Ranke’s ed. 1868) and also those of the 
genuine Speculum Augustini (edited 
by Weihrich, along with the spurious 
Speculum, which follows in the 3rd 
col.). The genuine Speculum is usually 
so close to the Vulgate that it has 
been thought that Augustine himself 
only gave the references, and that the 
passages were copied from the Vulgate 
by a later scribe. 

(B) FE. tribus. 

(y) F. ins. awtem. 

(5) F. sapientia. 

(ec) F. autem. 


($) Spee. Auz. enim. 
(m) F. duplici. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


I—1 Iacobus dei et domini 
Tesu Christi seruus xii tribu- 
bus* quae sunt in dispersione 
salutem. 2 Omne gaudium 
existimate fratres mei quando 
in uarias temptationes incur- 
ritis, 3 scientes quod pro- 
batio uestra operatur suffer- 
entiam. 4 Sufferentia autem 
opus consummatum habeat, 
ut sitis consummati et integri 
in nullo deficientes. 5 Et si 
cui uestrum deest sapientia, 
petat a deo, quia dat omnibus 
simpliciter et non inproperat, 
et dabitur ill. 6 Petat autem 
in fide nihil dubitans: qui 
autem dubitat similis est 
fluctui maris, qui a uento 
fertur et defertur: 7 nec 
speret se homo ille quoniam 
accipiet aliquid a domino.» 
8 Homo duplici corde incon- 
stans in omnibus uiis suis. 
9 Glorietur autem frater hu- 
milis in altitudine sua; 


2 MS tribus. 
b Full stop in MS. 
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Quotations from 
the SPECULUM 
and PRISCILLIAN.! 


1 The oldest MSS. of 
the former are (F) Flo- 
riacensis, assigned to 
the end of the 7th cen- 
tury (Palaeogr. Soc. 
Ser. IL. p. 34), (S) Ses- 
sorianus, (M) Michaeli- 
nus, (aand «) Breviata 
Theodulphi, all belong- 
ing to the 8th or 9th 
century. The quota- 
tions from  Priscil- 
lian are inclosed in 
square brackets The 
figures denote the pa- 
ges in Weihrich’s and 
Schepss’ editions. 


4 ' THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES’ 


10 6 d8€ mAovoLos Ev TH TamELVeTEL AVTOU, OTL ws 

avOos Xoprov Tmapeevoera. 

11 ’AvérevAev yap ) nAwos ov TO KavT@VL Kal e&jpaver 
TOV Xoprov, Kat 70 avOos avrov ektmecer, Kal n ev pemele 
TOU mpoowmov avrou ATwAETO’ OUTS Kal 6 TAOVELOS eV 
Tals TopEias avTov papavOnoerat. 

12 Maxapvos avnp os UTOMEVEL TELAT HOV, ore Ooxipos 
yEvopevos Ajprperau Tov orepavoy ths Cans, ov emnyyel- 
AarTo Tols ayama@ow avTor. 

13 Mndeis mepatopevos Aeyeron ort Aro Qeov Tetpa- 
Comat’ O yep Qcos amelpacrds eat Kakav, Tepace Oe 
autos ovdEeva, 

14 "Exacros dé mepacerae v7 ris idias vee 
eLeAKOpEVOS Kal OedeaCopmevos’ 

15 efra n emOupia cvdraBovoa TIKTEL GpapTiav, 7 Se 
apaptia amotehea Geto amoKvel Oavarov. 

16 My Travacbe, aderpot pov ayannrot’ 

17 raca Sdoows ayadr Kal TOY Seopnpua TENELOV aveobev 
cOTW; KaraPaivoy amo TOU Tar pos Tov POTOV, Tap @ OUK 
eve TapadAay? 1) Tpomns amoo King pe. 

18 BovAndeis dmeKinoev npas oye an Betas, eis TO 
Elva npas aTapXny Tia TOV avTOU KTUTpaTOV. . 

19 "ore, adeAgoi pov ayarnrot’ caTo O€ was avOpwnos 


11. om. avrov after tpocwmov B | mo- 
pecars BOLP &c. wopias Sin. A+Thl. 

12. avnp: A avOpwros | broweve? KLP, 
bropewy 13, sustinueritcorb. + | exnyyet- 
Aato Sin. AB corb. +, em. 6 xuptos KLP 
syr. Thl. Oec. &c., em. kupios C, em. 6 Oeos 
vulg. copt. aeth. pesh. + 

13. aro ABCKLP &c., bro Sin, 69. 
15. om. % before emi@uyia C. | admoxvder 


sive (40) and two Syric texts.’ Intr. 
218. In a private letter to Dr. 


Westcott dated Feb. 8, 1861, he suggests 


that the archetype may have had dno- 
cracuds. Bp. Wordsworth would prefer’ 
to read either porh amockidcparos implied 
in modicum obumbrationts corb., or porns 
amocKlag pc implied in momenti obwm- 
bratio Aug.). 

ae Bovdabess: 


vulg. + Bovanders yap, 
tela | avTou pin 2 ae 5 


ee), ane | 


I 10-19] 


VULGATE. 


10 diues autem in humilitate 
sua, quoniam sicut flos faeni 
transibit (a). 11 Exortus est 
enim sol cum ardore et arefe- 
cit faenum et flos eius decidit 
et decor uultus eius deperiit : 
ita et diues in itineribus suis 
marcescet (8). 12 Beatus uir 
qui suffert temptationem, 
quia (y) cum probatus fuerit 
accipiet coronam witae, quam 
repromisit deus diligentibus 
se. 13 Nemo cum temptatur 
dicat quoniam (6) a deo temp- 
tatur. Deus enim intempta- 
tor malorum est, ipse autem 
neminem temptat. 14 Unus- 
quisque uero temptatur a 
concupiscentia sua abstractus 
et inlectus; 15 dehine (e) 
concupiscentia cum  conce- 
perit parit peccatum, pecca- 
tum uero cum consummatum 
fuerit generat mortem. 16 
Nolite itaque errare, fratres 
mei dilectissimi. 17 Omne 
datum optimum et ommne 
donum perfectum de sursum 
est descendens a patre lumi- 
num, apud quem non est 
transmutatio nee uicissitu- 
dinis obumbratio. 18 Uolun- 
tarie (€) enim (n) genuit nos 
uerbo ueritatis, ut simus 
aliquod initium (@) creaturae 
eius. 19 Scitis, fratres mei 
dilecti. Sit autem omnis homo 
nelox ad audiendum, tardus 

(a) Spec. Aug. transiet. 

(8) FE. marcescit. 

(y) F. quoniam. 

(6) EF. quia. 

(e) F. dein. 

(¢) MS. voluntariae. 


(n) F. om. enim. 
6) F. init. aliq. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


10 locuples autem in humili- 
tate sta, quoniam sicut flos 
feni transiet. 11 Orietur enim 


sol cum aestu suo et siccat 
fenum et flos eius cadit et 
dignitas facie? ipsius perit : 
sic et locuples in actu suo 
marcescit. 12 Beatus vir 
qui? sustinuerit temptatio- 
nem : quoniam probatus fac- 
tus accipiet coronam uitae 
quam promittit® eis qui eum 
diligunt.? 13 Nemo qui temp- 
tatur dicat quoniam a deo 
temptatur : deus autem malo- 
rum temptator non est : temp- 
tat ipseneminem. 14 Unus- 
quisque autem temptatur a 
sua concupiscentia, abducitur 
et eliditur.e 15 Deinde con- 
cupiscentia concipit et parit 
peccatum : peccatum autem 
consummatum adquirit mor- 
temn.? 16 Nolite errare fratres 
mei dilecti. 17 Omnis datio 
bona et omne donum perfec- 
tum desursum descendit a 
patre luminum apud quem 
non est permutatio uel mo- 
dicum obumbrationis. 18 
Uolens peperit nos uerbo 
ueritatis ut simus primitiae 
conditionum eius. 19 Scitote 
fratres mei dilecti. Sitautem 

2 MS. facie. 

b MS. quia as in ver. 5. 

© MS. promittet. 

d This verseis quoted almost in the 
saine words by Chromatius (a con- 
temporary of Jerome), Tract. in S. 
Matt. xiv. 7. See Stud. Bibl. p. 135. 

© Probably a misreading for elici- 
tur or eluditur. Bp. Wordsworth 
however suggests that it may repre- 
sent a Greek reading éxxpovdjevos or 
mapakpovopnevos. Cf. Cassian. Coll. 
xii. 7, primus pudicitiae gradus est ne 
uigilans impugnatione carnali mona- 
chus elidatur. 

f The remarkable rendering adqui- 


rit mortem is also found in Chrom. 
LGiAX; Le 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


I—19 (W. pp. 
603 and 524) Sit 
uero omnis homo 
citatus audire et 


‘ae hada Al 


6 THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


Taxus cls TO akovaa, Bpadds eis TO AaAFoAL, Bpadvs els 

opyny’ 

20 opy yap avdpos Sixavoovvny cov ovkK epyagerau. 
7a Avo amobewevor TAT AY pumapiay Kal TepLooelay 

Kakias €v Tpavrnre déeEaobe Tov euuToy Adyov Tey 

dvvapevov coca. Tas puxas v upey. 

22 TiveoOe d€ mounrat oyou kat pn akpoatal povor 
TaparoyiCopevoe equrous” 

23 ore el Tis akpoarns Aoyou orl KaL Ov TOUTS, 
ovTOS couKey avopt KATAVOOUVTL TO TpOTwTrOY 7S yeve- 
TEwMsS AVTOU EV eoomTpy” 

26 KaTEvonoEV yap EauToVv Kal ameAndvOev Kal evdews 
ere abero oTolos nv. 

25 OQ Joe _Tmapaxiyas Eis vomoy TEhELOV TOV THS 
Edevdepias Kat Tapapetvas, ouK axpoarns emiAno Hov7}s 
yevopevos ara TOUTS -epyou, ouros padptos ev TH 
Tolmoet avrod EOTAL. 

26 i ris Ooket OpyoKos eiva, pay | xaduvaryayeor 
~rocoay EavTov adda amareov Kapdiay eavTov, TovToV 
paravos n Opnokeia. Ww ae 

27 Opyokeia kabapa Kal dplovros Tapa 7 TO Oce Kat 
[larpi avrn eorty, emuoxen reo Oat oppavors Kal x7pas ev 
TH Oriper QUTGY, AOTLAOY EAVTOY THPELY ATO TOD KOTpOV. 


ms 


de A | eorw Se Sin. BCP? latt. copt., nae 26. e: Sin. ABKL &e. syr. arm, Thl. 


eorw A 13, corw KLP? syr. arm. ‘Thi. Oee., et 5¢ CP 13+ att. pesh. copt. Bede — 

Oec. &e.  Tr.™ | @pfoxos Treg. | evar Sin. ABCP 
20. ovr epyatera: Sin. ABC's, ovnat- 13 latt. syrr. copt. Bede, ewat ev vp KL 

epyacerau C'KLP &e. é &e. Thi. Oec. | xaAwwv B. | yr. éavrov 


21. mepitTevma A 13, 68. | peace BPe 101. latt. Thl. WH., ya. avrov Sin. 
W., mp. cogias P, 7p. -kapdias Thi. | suwy ACKL Oee. &e. Ti. Treg. WH.™ | capd. 
Sin. ABCKP &e. juwy L+. éavtov B tt. Thl. WH., kapd. avtov 

oryov : C? 38. 73. 83. +aeth. Thi. Siz ‘LP Oec. &c. Treg. Ti. WH.™ | 
> P &e. Tes WH., Opno- 


19-27] 


VULGATE. 


autem ad loquendum et tardus 
ad iram (a): 20 ira (a) enim 
uiri iustitiam dei non opera- 
tur. 21 Propter quod abici- 
entes omnem inmunditiam et 
abundantiam malitiae in man- 
suetudine suscipite insitum 
uerbum dei (8), quod potest 
saluare animas uestras. 22 
Estote autem factores uerbi, 
et non auditores tantum fal- 
lentes uosmet ipsos. 23 Quia si 
quis auditor est uerbi et non 


factor, hic conparabitur uiro 


consideranti uultum natiui- 
tatis suae in speculo: 24 con- 
siderauit enim (y) se et abiit 


et statim oblitus est qualis 


fuerit. -25-Qui_ autem per- 
spexerit in lege perfecta (8) 
libertatis et permanserit in 


ea (ce) non auditor obliuiosus 


factus sed factor operis, hic 
beatus in facto suo erit. 26 
Si quis autem putat se re- 
ligiosum esse, non refrenans 
linguam suam sed seducens 


cor suum, huius uana est re- 


ligio. 27 Religio autem (¢) 
munda et inmaculata apud 
deum et patrem haec est, uisi- 
tare pupillos et uiduas in tri- 
bulatione eorum, et (7) in- 
maculatum se custodire ab 
hoe saeculo. 

(a) Spec. Aug. tracundiam and -dia 
for tram and ira. 

2) F. om. dei, 

(y) F. autem. 

oh Spec. Aug. legem perfectam. 

(s) Spec. Aug. and F. om. in ea. 


F. om. autem. — 
G F, om. et. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


omnis homo uelox ad audi- 
endum, tardus autem ad 
loquendum, tardus autem ad 
iracundiam. 20 Iracundia 


enim uiri iustitiam dei non. 


operatur. 21 Et ideo ex- 
ponentes omnes sordes et 
abundantiam malitiae, per 
clementiam excipite genitum 
uerbum, qui potest? saluare 
animas uestras. 22 Estote 
autem factores uerbi et non 
auditores tantum, aliter con- 
siliantes. 23 Quia si quis 
auditor uerbi est et non factor, 
hic est similis homini respi- 
cienti faciem natalis> sui in 
speculo: 24 aspexit se et 
recessit et in continenti obli- 
tus est qualis erat. 25 Qui 
autem respexit in legem con- 
summatam libertatis et per- 
severans, non audiens ob- 
livionis factus, sed factor 
operum, hic beatus erit in 
operibus suis. 26 Si quis 
autem putat se religiosum 
esse, non infrenans linguam 
suam, sed fallens cor suum, 
huius uana est religio. 27 
Religio autem munda et in- 
maculata apud dominum haec 
est: wisitare orfanos et 
uiduas in tribulatione eorum, 
seruare se sine macula a sae- 
culo. 


2 MS. potestis. 
Db MS. natali. 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


tardus loqui piger 
in iracundia. 


20 ~=Iracundia 
enim uwiri iustiti- 
am Dei non ope 
ratur. 


26 (W. p. 524) 
Si quis putat su- 
perstitiosum ! se 
esse, non refre- 
nans linguam su- 
am, sed fallens 
cor suum,? huius 
uana religio est. 
27 (W. p. 411) 
Sanctitas autem 
pura et incontam- 
inata haecestapud 
Deum patrem, ui- 
sitare orfanos et 
uiduas inangustia 
ipsorum et inma- 
culatumseseruare 


a mundo. 
1580 8; religiosum 
M+. ee aif 
2 Om. sed—swum M +. 


ae 
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KE®. f’. 


1 *AdeAdoi pou, 


Ne? / Ne? 
Hn ev TpocwmToAnuYias EXETE THY 


miativ tov Kupiov nPaV ‘Tnoov Xpicrov, 78 dons. . 


2 ’Eav yap eicedrOn 
xpuoodaxrudtos ev 


TTw@yOS EV puTapg eo Ort, 


cig cuvaywyny vEOV avnp 
ecOnrt auTpa, eloenOy de Kat 


3 emBreynre d€ emt Tov popovvra THY eoOnra mY 
Aapmpav Kal elrnre ay Kadov abe Kaos" Kal T® TTOXO 


elnTe 20 orn Exel 


7 KaBov Umro TO vio7TOOLOY Hor, 


4 ov drexpiOnre év e€avtols Kal eyeverOe Kpira dva- 


Aoyeopov TOVNpOV ; ; 


5 ‘Akovoare, adedpot pov ayamnrot 
e€edeEaro Tovs TTAXOVS TO KOT LO TAova tous ev WioTel 
Kal KAnpovopous TNS Baotrelas ns em Y VELAATO ‘TOW 


ayam@o.y avTOV 5 3 


fe \ 4 
6 ‘Yueis d€ nrysacare TOY TTw@XOV. 


NY 
OvUX 0 Geos 


€ . , 
Ovx Ol mwAovatot 


U ee Sa \ > < o&. On a > 
KATQOUVACTEVOVTLY UU@Y Kat auTol EAKOoVoLY Upas ELS 


KplTnpLe ; 


7 Ovk avrol Brachynpovow To Kaov Ovoma TO 


emikAnOev ep VMAS § 
8 Ei pevroe vopov 


TOLELTE’ 


II.—1.rpoowmoaAnpyatsSin. ABC, mpoo- 
wroAn yas KLP &e. | xpicrov, WH.m 
xpicrov WH, Treg. Ti. | rns dokns 
bef. tov kuptov 69. 73. a c, om, 13. sah. 
Cass, (7. Soéms. Treg. Ti. 7. S0éns; WH.). 

2. es cuvaywynv Sin.'BC, es thy o. 
Sin.SAKLP &c. Thl. Oec. 

8. emBaAepnre 5¢ BOP +corb. syr. Thl. 
Treg.™ WH., ka emBdreynre Sin. AKL 
‘Oce. Ti. Treg. | este (1st) Sin. ABC 
orb, syr. Thl., em. avr» KLP vulg. 

» | 7 kabov Sin ACKLP &e. 


TENELTE 
pes / \ / e / ae 
ypapny Ayamnoes Tov wAnaiov cov ws ceavToyv, Kados 


\ Sees 
BaotAtkov Kata THV 


4. ov diexpiOnre Sin. AB?C 13. 14. 36. 


69. 73+syrr. vulg. copt. Treg. Ti. WH., 
kat ov diuex. KLP &c. Thi. Oec., dren. Bi 
corb. WH.™ (without interrogation). 


5. t» kooum Sin ABC? syr., ey Te 


koopp 27. 43. 64, €.7.k. TovT@ 29 vulg., 
Tov Koo Mov A2C?KLP_ &e. pesh., Tov koc- 


pov tovrov aeth. Oec.tst, om. 113. | 
Baotrevas : Sin.) A exaryyedtas ef. Heb. 


Wil fe 

x : AC! a c 69. 180 ovxt | kara- 
iyov Sin. 8BCKLP &e. 
WH., «. duas Sin.JA 19. 


Beaisies) 


VULGATE. 


II—1 Fratres mei, nolite 
in personarum acceptione (a) 
habere fidem domini nostri 
Jesu Christi gloriae. 2 Et- 
enim si introierit in conuentu 


-uestro uir aureum anulum 


habens in ueste candida, in- 
troierit autem et pauper in 
sordido habitu, 3 et inten- 
datis in (8) eum qui indutus 
est ueste praeclara et dixeritis 
ei (y) Tu sede hic bene, pau- 
peri autem dicatis Tu sta 
illic aut sede sub scabillo 
pedum meorum, nonne iudi- 
catis apud wuosmet ipsos et 


facti estis iudices cogita- 
tionum iniquarum? 5 Au- 
dite, fratres mei dilectis- 


simi ; nonne deus elegit pau- 
peres in hoc mundo diuites in 
fide et heredes regni quod pro- 
misit (8) deus diligentibus se ? 
6 Uos autem exhonorastis 
pauperem. Nonne diuites 
per potentiam opprimunt wos, 
et ipsi adtrahunt (e) uos ad 
judicia? 7 Nonne ipsi blas- 
phemant bonum nomen quod 
inuocatum est super wos? 8 
Si tamen legem perficitis re- 
galem secundum  scripturas 
_Diliges proximum tuum sicut 
te ipsum, bene facitis (¢) : 


(a) F. -tionem, 


°F hs 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsey MS. 


II—1 Fratres mei, nolite 
in acceptione personarum 
habere fidem domini nos- 
tri Jesu Christi honoris.* 
2. Si autem intrauerit in 
synagogam uestram homo 
anulos aureos in digitos ha- 
bens in ueste splendida, intret 
autem pauper in sordida 
ueste ; 3 respiciatis autem 
qui uestitus est ueste candida 
et dicatis, Tu hic sede bene, 
et pauperi dicatis, Tu sta, 
aut sede illo sub scamello 
meo ; 4 diiudicati estis inter 
uos, facti estis indices cogita- 
tionum malarum. 5 Audite 
fratres mei dilecti, nonne 
deus elegit pauperes saeculi 
locupletes in fide et heredes 
regni quod expromisit dili- 
gentibus eum? 6 Uos autem 
frustratis pauperem. Nonne 
diuites potentantur in uobis, 
et ipsi uos tradunt ad indicia? 
7 Nonne ipsi blasphemant in 
bono nomine quod uocitum 
est in uobis? 8 Si tamen 
lege consummamini regale? 
secundum scripturam, Dili- 
ges proximum tuum tanquam 
te ; bene facitis. 


2 MS. honeris. 
b So MS. ; Sab, regali. 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


[1I—5 (Sch. p. 
17) deus elegit 
pauperes mundi 
diuites fidei, here- 
des regni.] 


a: 


10 THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


0s Meroe _MpoocmoAnparreire, apapriay epyacea be, 
eheyXopevor vmro TOU vomou os TapaBara. 
10 “Oorts yap OXov TOV VvOMOY THPHON, Talon be ev 


Evl, yeyovev TavTooy EvoxXOs. 

11 ‘O yap 
povevons® 
mapaparns vojLov. 


a i 
cirov My MoLXevons, elev Kal 
el d€ ov poryevers, ovevers O€, yeyovas 


My 


a a e iN , > 
12 Ovras AaretrE Kai ovTws ToLEtTE Ws Suc YO{LOU eAev- 


Gepias peANovTes Kpiveo Ba. 


13 yep Kplows aveneos TO [1 TomMoavTe €Aeos" 


KAT OKAY OTOL eA€os Kpirews. 


a \ y ; lA z wy Pro 
, 14 Te operos, adedpot pov, cov maT Aeyy THs EXELV, 
epya Oe un Exn 3 pn Ovvarae n TioTis THT AL AVTOVS 


15 ’Eav adehpos 


adeAdy yupuvol vmapyoow Kal 


Aeuropevor TNS ‘ohaon Tpogys, 
16 ein O€ tus avrots €& Umeov “Yrayere ev cipivn, 


Oeppaiverde Kal xoprater de, pn Sate de avrois ra 


“mer noeta. TOU Toparos, TL operos 5 2 


My Ovras Kal 1 mioTls, 
Kad equTny. 


Ny Aas, 


EAY [Ln EXN EPYas veKpa €OTL 


18 “ANN epet tis Td wiorw exes Kayo epya EXO" 


9. mpocowroAnumrTete Sin. ABC (as in 
ver. 1). 

10. tnpnon Sin.BC+latt. Thl. Oec., 
thence. KLP &c., tAnpwoe A ac 63. 69 
Syl., TAnpwoas THpnoer 13, TerXeoet 66. 
73 | wraon Sin. ABC latt. Thl. Oec., 
mraoet KLP &e. 

11. eras A | wn porxevons: Sin. L+ 
bn -cers | povevons—morxevons(transp.)C 
69+syr. arm. Thl. | worxevers povevers 


‘Sin. ABC. govevers porxevers (transp.) 


70. arm., porxevoers povevoers K &e. 
Hoixevonns govevons LP+ | peers 
: A amootarys. 


3. AI TOS Ae ‘apancests. 


Oec. (Ti. compares 7d ZAcoy ap. Herodian 


Epim. p. 235). 

14. 71 opedAos BC! arm. (as in ver. 16) 
Treg.™ WH., tt ro opedos Sin. AC?KL 
&e. “Treg. Ti. W. | tis bef. Acyn AC 
Treg.™ | 7 miotis: corb. spec. fides sola, 
sah. adds sine operibus. 

15. eay Sin. B+corb. spec. copt. arm., 
eay 8¢ ACKL vulg. &c. | Aermowevor Sin. 
BCK syrr. arm., eum, wow ALP &e. Occ. 
Thl. 

16. erp de: 
(as in ver. 14). 

ile °xD epya: L arm. es Oec. &e. 


A-Frat evry | opedos BCL 


a 
3 


Peri sa18| 


diano, 


VULGATE. 


9 si autem personas accipitis, 
peccatum operamini, redar- 
guti a lege quasi transgres- 
sores. 10 Quicumque autem 
totam legem seruauerit, of- 
fendat autem in uno, factus 
est omnium reus. 11 Qui 
enim dixit Non moechaberis, 
dixit et Non occides: quod 
si non moechaberis, occides 
autem, factus es transgressor 
legis. 12 Sic loquimini et 
sic facite, sicut per legem 
libertatis incipientes iudicari : 
13 iudicium enim sine miseri- 
cordia illi qui non fecerit (a) 
misericordiam, superexal- 
tat (8) autem misericordia iu- 
dicio. 14 Quid proderit, 
fratres mei, si fidem quis dicat 
se habere, opera autem non 
habeat? numquid poterit fides 
saluare eum? 15 Si autem 
frater aut soror nudi sint (y) 
et indigeant (y) uictu coti- 
16 dicat autem ali- 
quis de uobis illis Ite in 
pace, caleficamini (6) et sa- 
turamini, non dederitis autem 
eis quae necessaria sunt cor- 
poris (e), quid proderit? 17 
Sic et fides, sinon habeat (¢) 
opera, mortua est in semet 
ipsa (y). 18 Sed dicet ali- 


quis (9) Tu fidem habes, et 


(a) F. fecit. 
 (B) F. -exultat. 
(y) F. sunt...indigent. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


9 Si autem personas acci- 
pitis, peccatum operamini, a 
lege traducti tanquam trans- 
gressores. 10 Quienim totam 
legem seruauerit, peccauerit 
autem in uno, factus est om- 
nium reus. 11 Nam qui 
dixit, Non moechaberis, dixit 
et, Non occides. Si autem 
non moechaberis, occideris 
autem, factus es * transgressor 
legis. 12 Sic loquimini et 
sic facite quasi a lege libera- 
litatis iudicium  sperantes. 
13 Iudicium autem non 
miserebitur ei qui non 
fecit misericordiam, super- 
gloriatur autem misericor- 
dia iudicium. 14 Quid 
prodest fratres mei si quis 
dicat se fidem habere, opera 
autem non habeat ? numquid 
potest fides eum sola saluare ? 
15 Siue frater siue soror nudi 
sint, et desit eis uictus coti- 
dianus, 16 dicat autem illis 
ex uestris aliquis, Uadite in 
pace, calidi estote et satulli ; 
non dederit autem illis ali- 
mentum corporis; quid et 
prodest? 17 Sic et fides, si 
non habeat opera, mortua est 
sola. 18 Sed dicet aliquis 
Tu operam ® habes, ego fidem 


2 MS. est. 
b Sab. opera. 


i 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


II--13 (W. p. 
411) Indicium e- 
nim sine miseri- 
cordia ei! qui non 
fecit misericordi- 
am ; quoniam mi- 
sericordia praefer- 
tur iudicio. 14 
Quid prode est 
fratres, si fidem 
quisdicatin semet 
ipso manere,opera 
autem non habe- 
at? Numquid po- 
test fides sola sal- 


uare eum? 15 Si 
frater aut soror 


mndi fuerint et 
defuerit eis coti- 
dianus cibus; 16 
dicat autem eis 
aliquis uestrum : 
Tte in pace et ca- 
lefacimini etsatie- 
mini, et non det 
eis necessaria cor- 


‘poris, quid prode 


est haec dixisse 
eis? 17 Sic et 
fides quae non ha- 
bet opera, mortua 
est circa se. 


1§. his. 
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deiEov por THY wiaTLW gov xXopls Tov Epywv, Kayd oot 
dclEw Ex TOY Epywv mov THY TicTLW. 

19 Sv muarevers OTe eis Eotiv 6 Geos’ Kados Toteis* 
kal Ta Samora TUT TEVOUTLY Kal ppircovow. 

20 eres de Yrova, © avOpwme Keve, OTL 1) TloTLS 
xXopis Tov epyov apyn OT 5 

we “ABpaap 0 Tarnp mpeov ouK ef es, edixardOn, 
aveveyKas ‘Toad Tov vloy avrov em 70 Ovovaarnproy 5 

22 Baeress OTL 7 TioTts ovrnpyet Tols Epyols avTov 
Kal eK TOV Epyov ” TuoTes ereheLoOn, 

23° Kal exdnpoon 7 ypapn n Aeyovra Rioreveey 
de ABpaap To Gee, Kai eAoyicOn avTe@ «is Sixauoovyny, 
Kal piros Gco0 exh On. 

24 “Opare ore €& Epywy Sixatovtar avOpwmos Kal ovK 
ék TLOTEWS povor. 


25 | “Opoiws d€ Kar ‘PaoB n mopyy OUK e& epyov 


edixawOn, vmodcEapevn Tovs ayyeAous Kal EeTEepa 00@ 
€xBadrovca ; 

26 ‘Qorep yap TO Topo. xopis mVEvpaTos VEKPOV EOTLY, 
ovTwS Kal  TlaTLs xwpis Epyov vEKpa EaTL. 


KE®. ¥. 


1 Mn moAdot SidacKkador yiverbe, adepot pov, eiores 


OTL meiCov Kpija Anprpoweda’ 


Thl. Oec. Treg.™, oor corb. aeth. | om. Sin. 1 A corb. Ti. Treg. | ereAerw6n ; Treg. 
pov after epywy (2) latt. syr. | mor (3rd) 23. emorevoey 5¢: L + latt. om. de. 
Sin. BC. + corb. arm., morivy wou AKLP 24. édpare Sin. AB? (by corr. fr. rat) 
vulg. syrr. copt. aeth. &c. Thi. Oec. CP latt. syrr. copt. arm. aeth. Thl., épare 
‘19. eis ear 6 Oeos Sin. A. 68. vulg. rowvy KL &e. Oec. | povov; Treg. 

pesh. copt. arm. aeth.PpP Cyr. Ti. Treg., 25. dwowws: C pesn. copt. arm. acth. 
6 eos ear C syr. WH.™W., els eos obTws | de kar: C pesh. copt. arm. ra | 

CLK™ + pesh, corb. arm. Kata- 


wal 


ys 
— II 18-III 1] 
VULGATE. 
ego opera habeo: ostende 


mihi fidem tuam sine operi- 
bus, et ego ostendam tibi 
ex operibus fidem meam. 
19 Tu credis quoniam unus 
est deus. Bene facis: et 
daemones credunt et contre- 
miscunt. 20 Uisautem scire, 
o homo inanis, quoniam fides 
sine operibus mortua (a) est ? 
21 Abraham pater noster 
nonne ex operibus iustifica- 
tus est offerens Isaac fillum 
suum superaltare? 22 Uides 
quoniam fides cooperabatur 
operibus illius, et ex operibus 
fides consummata est. 23 Et 
suppleta est scriptura dicens 
Credidit Abraham deo, et re- 
putatum est ei (8) ad iusti- 
tiam, et amicus dei appellatus 
est. 24 Uidetis quoniam ex 
operibus iustificatur homo et 
non ex fide tantum ? 25 Simi- 
liter autem et Raab meretrix 
nonne ex operibus iustificata 
est, suscipiens nuntios et alia 
uia eiciens? 26 Sicut enim 
corpus sine spiritu mor- 
tuum (y) est, ita et fides sine 
operibus mortua est. 

III—1 Nolite plures magis- 
tri fieri (6), fratres mei, scien- 
tes quoniam maius iudicium 
sumutis. 

a By correction otiosa as in F. 

B) F. illi. 


(y) F. emortuwm. 
(5) Spec. Aug. effici. 


LATIN VERSIONS | 


Corsry MS. 


habeo: ostende mihi fidem 
sine operibus : et ego tibi de 
operibus fidem. 19 Tu cre- 
dis quia unus deus: bene 
facis : et daemonia credunt et 
contremiscunt. 
tem scire o homo uacue, quo- 
niam fides sine operibus 
uacua est? 21 Abraham 
pater noster, nonne ex operi- 
bus iustificatus est, offerens 
Isaac filium suum _ super 
aram? 22 Uides quoniam 
fides communicat cum operi- 
bus suis, et ex operibus fides 
confirmatur, 23 et impleta 
est scriptura dicens, Credidit 
Abraham domino et aestima- 
tum est ei ad iustitiam, et 
amicus dei uocatus est. 24 
Uidetis quoniam ex operibus 
iustificatur homo et non ex 
fide tantum. 25 Similiter 
et Raab fornicaria, nonne ex 
operibus iustificata * est, cum 
suscepisset exploratores ex xii 
tribubus filiorum Israel et 
per aliam wiam eos eiecisset ? 
26 Sicut autem corpus sine 
spiritu mortuum est, sic fides 
sine opera mortua est. ITI— 
1 Nolite multi magistri esse 
fratres mei, scientes quoniam 
maius iudicium accipiemus. 


a MS. tustificatus. : 
b MS. and Sab. tribus, as in I, 1. 


20 Uis au- 


13 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


[1I—19 (Sch. p. 
27) credes quia 
unus deus est: 
hoc et daemonia 
faciunt et perhor- 
rescunt. } 


26 (W. p. 411) 
Sicut enim cor- 
pus sine spiritu 
mortuum est, sic 
et fides sine operi- 
bus mortua est. 

ITI—1 (W. p. 
524) Nolite mul- 
tiloqui esse fratres 
mei;  scientes ! 
quia maius iudici- 
um accipietis : 


1. om. scientes. 
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% / fy ee 
2 TOANG yop TraLopey amavres. 


OAov TO TOMA. 

Be lode yap TOV immwv Tovs {Xadwovs eis Ta oropara 
Baddopev eis 70 meiOecOar avrovs npiv, Kat GArov TO 
TOMA AUTOV MEeTAyOMEY. 

2 "Tdov Kat ra ota, THALKAUTO ovra Kat v0 
GV E[LOOV oKhnpov eAavvopera, MeTayeTaL UTO ehaxiorou 
mndaniov OmrOVv 7 open TOU evduvovros Bovrerau. 

5 Ovras Kal 7 yoooa pupov _pedos eorly Kal 
peyara axel. 

6 Kat yoooa TUPs O Koo pos THs adlkias n yroooe 
KaOliorara €v Tots pedeow NOV, 2 omovoa odov TO 
Toma Kal proyigovea TOY TpoxXov THs yeverews Kal 
royrGopern v vmro 7™s yeevyns. . ; 

7 Ilaca yep vows Onpiov re kal merevvav, EpTreTav TE 
Kal evariov, Sapacerar Kail Sedapacra TH hvoe TH 


"Tdov mAiKov Tp mAtKny vAnY avamrret. “ 


’ 
avOparivy’ 
\ A > , , > faz . 
8 rnv de yAwooar ovdeis Sapaca dvvarar avOpaTov 
/ 


> Ul \ n / 
AKATACTATOY KakOV, peoTH tov Oavarnpopov. 


2. duvaros: Sin. + Cyr, Thl. dvva- 6. Kal yooora Sin.? ABCKLP &c. 


Ei tis é€v Aoyo ov 
mately ouTOs TEAELOs aYNnp, OuvvATOS YaALVaywynoaL Kal 


Mevos. 

3. we yap: ede yap Sin.! ecce enim 
pesh., s5e CP ‘al. plus 40’ arm. syr. sah. 
(et ecce aeth.PP) Zig. Thl. (see Notes), e« 
Se Sin.? ABKL ‘al. 25’ latt, copt. Oec. 
Dam. Treg. W. Ti. WH., quare ergo 
spec., et imsuper aeth.%, sicut autem 
Bede | els Ta oTomaTa : A+arm. sylY. els 
0 oTopa | ets To TeLOecOar Sin. BC, mpos 
7. 7. AKLP &c. Occ. Thl. | avtovs juy 
Sin. BKLP &c., ju avrovs AC+ Treg.™ 

| metayouev avroy A 13. 

4, ov: 24 ede | ins. ta bef. ryAr- 
B | oKAnpoy avewov AL &e. | dou 
eee, _Omou ay ACKLP &e. as nel ms 


WH. Treg. Ay) yoooa Sin.? Ti. (punce- 
tuating avamre:  yA@ooa.) | rup. W. | 
aduccas WH., adicias. Treg., adsccas, Ti. (et 
mundus iniquitatis sicut silva est pesh. ) 
| obrws ins. bef. 2nd 7 yAéooa P &e. 
Thi. Oec., obrws na: L 106, om. Sin. 
ABCK + latt. syrr. sah. copt. arm. Dam. 
| omaAovoa: xa om. Sin Ti. | ror 
Tpoxov THS yevecews: after yeverews ins. 
hwo Sin. 7. 25. 68 vulg. pesh. (series 
generationum nostrarum quae currunt 
veluti rotae). aeth, (for yevecews, yeevens 
Thi. Oee.). 

7. om. 2nd re A+arm. ee 
eau dedauacra: om. Kal Sedauarrar 


~ AWE 2-8] 
; VULGATE. 


2 In multis enim offend- 
imus omnes: si quis in 
uerbo non offendit, hic per- 
fectus est uir: potest etiam 
cireumducere freno (a) totum 
corpus. 3 Si autem equis (8) 
frenos in ora mittimus ad con- 
sentiendum nobis, et omne cor- 
pus illorum circumferimus. 
4 Eece et naues, cum magnae 
sint et a uentis ualidis minen- 
tur (y), circumferuntur (6) a 
modico gubernaculo ubi im- 
petus dirigentis uoluerit. 5 
Ita et lingua modicum quidem 
membrum est et magna exal- 
tat (<). Ecce quantus ignis 
quam magnam siluam in- 
cendit. 6 Et lingua ignis est, 
uniuersitas iniquitatis lin- 
gua constituitur in membris 
nostris, quae maculat totum 
corpus et inflammat rotam 
natiuitatis mnostrae, inflam- 
mata a gehenna. 7 Omnis 
enim natura bestiarum et 
uolucrum et serpentium cete- 
rorumque (¢) domantur et 
domata (yn) sunt a natura 
humana: 8 linguam autem 
nullus hominum 
potest: inquietum malum, 
plena ueneno mortifero. 

(a) F. fr. cir. 

(8) F. equorum. ; 

(y) Passive from mino, ‘are driven.’ 

(6) F. adds autem. 

(ce) F. exultat. 
- (¢) Possibly a corruption of cetor- 
um, or it may represent a Greek mis- 
reading aAAwy or evadAwy for evadwwv. 
F. reads et uolucrum et repentium 


etiam ceterorum. 
(n) F. domita. — 


domare 


LATIN VERSIONS 


CorsBey MS. 


2 Multa autem erramus om- 
nes. Si quis in uerbo non 
errat, hic erit consummatus 
uir: potens est se infrenare, 
et totum corpus. 3 Si autem 
equorum frenos in ora mitti- 
mus ut possint consentire, et 
totum corpusipsorum conuer- 
timus. 4 Ecce et naues tam 
magnae sunt et a uentis tam 
ualidis feruntur, reguntur 


autem paruulo gubernaculo 


et ubicumque diriguntur uo- 
luntate® eorum qui eas guber- 
nant. 5 Sic et lingua paruu- 
lum membrum est et magna 
gloriatur.» Ecce pusillum 
iguis In quam magna® silua 
incendium facit! 6 Et lin- 
gua ignis saeculi iniquitatis : 
lingua posita est in membris 
nostris, quae maculat totum 
corpus et inflammat rotam 
natiuitatis et incenditur a 
gehenna. 7 Omnis autem 
natura bestiarum siue uolati- 
lium, repentium et natantium 
domatur et domita est: 8 
naturae autem humanae lin- 
guamnemo hominum domare 
potest: inconstans malum 
plena ueneno mortifero.4 

2 By corr. from wolumptate. 

b MS. gloriantur. 

© So MS.; magnam siluam Sab. 


See below, ver. 13. 
d MS. mortifera, 


n 
\ 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
2 multa enim om- 
nes delinquimus. 
Si quis in uerbo 
non delinquit, hic 
perfectus uir est ; 
potest! frenare to- 
tum corpus et di- 
rigere. 3 Quare 
ergo? equis frena 
in ora® mittuntur, 
nisi in eo ut sua- 
deantur a nobis et 
totum corpus cir- 
cumducamus? 4 
Ecce et+  naues 
quae tam? inmen- 
sae sunt sub uen- 
tis duris feruntur 
et circumducun- 
tur a paruissimo 
gubernaculo ubi 
impetus dirigentis 
uoluerit. 5. Sic 
et lingua pars 
membri® est, sed 
est magniloqua. 
Et sicut paruus 
ignis magnam sil- 
uam incendit, 6 
ita et lingua ignis 
est: et mundus 
iniquitatis per lin- 
guam constat in 
membris nostris, 
quae maculat to- 
tum corpus et in- 
flammat  rotam 
geniturae’ et in- 
flammatur a geni- 
tura. 7 Omnis 
enim natura bes- 
tiarum et auium 
et serpentium et 
beluarum mariti- 
marun domatur 
et subiecta est 
naturae humanae: 
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> SPA b a \ U de 
Ev avr evdoyouper TOV Kupiov Kal Hlarepa, Kal ev 
auTy KarapepeBa Tovs avOpwmous tovs Kad opolaoy 


cov yeyovoras” 


> o U 
10 €k TOU avTOv oTOMaTos 


U 
KaTapa. 


727 > / \ 
eEEPYETAL evAoyla Kat 


\ tal A 
Ov XPN» aded pot jLov, TavTa oUTOS yiveo Oat. 


las Myre n THY EK THS avTHS OmNHS BpvEL TO yAUKV Kal 


TO TLKPOY 5 ; 


12 My dvvarar, aderpoi pov, cvKn €Aalas Tomoa, 7 
gee ovKE 5 Ovre auKoy yAUKD momen vowp. 

13 Tis coos Kal emiarnpov ev UL 5 deakaro ¢ EK TNS 
KaAns avactpopns Ta epyo QUTOU ev Tpavrnre copias. 

14 Ei de GyAov TLK POV eXETE Kal epulav € Ev TH Kapoia 


UMOV, Ln KaTaKavyacde Kal 


pevderde KATA THS ahnOetas. 


> of (A ec 
15 Ovk €arw arn 7 codia avwbev Karepxomern, adda 


emtyelos, WuyiKn, Sapwoviwdns. 


4 \ ~ ae? , 3 ae 8 , 
16 “Ozrov yap (dos Kat épiOia, Exel axatactacia Kal 


TOV pavadroy Tpay ja. 
H de avadev co 


/ rn A e a yy 
(bia TpwTOY pEev ayVN EOTLY, ETELTA 


> / s / > 7 \ > / \ nr 
ELPNVLKN, ETTLELKNS, eves, peoTn €AEOUS Kal KapToV 
ayaday, aSuaxptros, avuToKptTos. 


18 Kapmos de SuKatoovvns ev eipnvy OTeipEeTa Tois 


Totovaw €ipnyny. 


9. tov xvpiov Sin.ABCP corb, pesh. 
copt. arm. + Cyr., tov @eov KL vulg. syr. 
&e, Epiph. Thl. Oec. 

12. cAaias: Vulg. jficus | ovre aAvKov 
yauxv ABC!+ arm. (neque salinus locus 
aquam duleem facere), ovrws ovte aAuK. 
ya. C? latt. pesh. (and reading ovde for 
ove) Sin, 13, odrws ovdemia (oure pura, Pe) 
gnyn advxoy kat yAvku KLP &e. Thi. Occ. 

14. ex: de: AP+add apa. | ep:Oiay 101. 
18, lect Dam. WH., epe:diavy Bt, eperder- 
av A, epidecay Sin. B8CKLP &e. Ti. 
Treg. | tn Kapdia: Tats Kapdiats Sin, + 
latt. syrr. copt. arm. | cavxacbe A+ | 


Kat Pevderbe kata THs adnderas ABCKLP 
&e. Treg. WH., rns adnderas nar Wevderbe 
Sin.) Ti., nata 7. a. Kk. W Sin.? pesh. ne 
inflemini adversus veritatem nec mentia- 
mint. 

15. adda Sin. B, aaa’ ACKLP. 

16. epiOca 101. 13.lect, epiBera Bl, epet- 
Gera B?, epers C, epis P. | exer BCKLP 
&e., exer ear Sin. A+. 

17. avvmoxpitos Sin. ABCP + latt. syr. 
copt. arm. Did. Ephr., ca: avuw. KL ke. 
Thi. Oec. 

18. 6 xapros Sin. | rns Sixatoovvns K 
Oec. +. 


IIL 9-18] 


VULGATE. 


9. In ipsa benedicimus deum 
et patrem, et in ipsa male- 
dicimus homines qui ad simi- 
litudinem dei facti sunt: 10 
ex ipso ore procedit benedictio 
et maledictio. Non oportet, 
fratres mei, haec ita fieri. 
11 Numquid fons de eodem 
foramine emanat dulcem 
et amaram aquam? 12 Num- 
quid potest, fratres mel, 
ficus uuas facere aut uitis 
ficus? Sic neque salsa dul- 
cem potest facere aquam. 
13 Quis sapiens et discipli- 
natus inter uos? ostendat ex 
bona conuersatione operatio- 
nem suam (a) in mansuetudi- 
nem (8) sapientiae. 14 Quod 
si zelum amarum habetis et 
contentiones (y) in cordibus 
uestris, nolite gloriari et men- 
daces esse aduersus ueritatem. 
15 Non est (6) ista sapientia 
de sursum descendens, sed 
terrena animalis diabolica. 
16 Ubi enim zelus et con- 
tentio, ibi inconstantia et 
omne opus prauum. 17 Quae 
autem de sursum est sapientia, 
primum quidem pudica est, 
deinde pacifica, modesta, sua- 
dibilis (e), plena misericordia 
et fructibus bonis, non iu- 
dicans (¢), sine simulatione. 
18 Fructus autem iustitiae 
in pace seminatur facientibus 
pacem. 

. opera awa. 

. -tudine. 

. adds suné. 

. adds enim. 

(c) Spec. Aug. and F. add bonis 
consentiens, doubtless a gloss on 
suadidilis. 

(¢) Spee. Aug. diiudicans; F. joins 


with the following words, omitting 
non; Augustine inaestimabilis. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corry MS, 


9 In ipsa benedicimus domi- 
num et patrem, et per ipsam 
maledicimus homines qui ad 
similitudinem dei facti sunt. 
10 ex ipso ore exit benedictio 
et maledictio. Non decet fra- 
tres mei haec sic fieri. 11 
Numquid fons ex uno fora- 
mine bullitdulcem et salmaci- 
dum? 12 Numquid potest, fra- 
tres mei, ficus oliuasfacere, aut 
uitis ficus? Sie nec salmaci- 
dum dulcem facere aquam. 
13 Quis sapiens et discipli- 
nosus in uobis demonstrat de 
bona conuersatione opera sua 
in sapientiae clementia? 14 
Si autem zelum amarum ha- 
betis et contentionem in prae- 
cordiis uestris, quid alapa- 
mini? mentientes contra ueri- 
tatem? 15 Non est sapientia 
quae descendit desursum, 
sed terrestris, animalis, dae- 
monetica. 16 Ubi autem 
zelus et contentio, incon- 
stans ibi et omne prauum 
negotium. 17 Dei autem 
sapientia primum sancta est, 
deinde pacifica et uerecun- 
diae consentiens, plena mi- 
sericordiae et fructuum bon- 
orum, sine diiudicatione, ir- 
reprehensibilis,* sine hypo- 
erisi. 18 Fructus autem ius- 
titiae in pace seminatur qui 
faciunt pacem. 

@ So MS.; clementiam, Sab. and W. 
final m being often omitted in MS. 

b Martianay suggested elewamini, 
but Bp. Wordsworth refers toDucange 
for the gloss alapator=kavxyrjs. 


© Probably a gloss on s. di. which 
has got into the text. 


Ie 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
hominum domare 


nemo potest nec 
retinere a malo, 
quia plena_ est 
mortali veneno. 


13 (W. p. 463) 
Quis prudens et 
sciens uestrum ! 
Monstret de bona 
conuersatione op- 


-era sua in mansue- 


tudine et pruden- 
tia. 
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KE®. 0. 


> ry 

1 Tlodey TONE LOL Kal ToOev paxa ev vp 5 OvK €V- 
Tevder, € eK TOY NOOVOY VOY TOV OT pAarevomevov ev Tots 
peheowy UMOV 5 

\ > a) é {4 vo 

2 “EmOupetre, kat ovx exete’ hovevere. Kal Gnroure, 

<4 ’ , > Pe J \ a > 
kal ov Ovvace emitvyety’ prayedOe Kat modepnetre. Ovk 
” Nan \ A comes ; 
exeTe Ola TO py aiTetoOar vUsS 

9 > fal \ > U / a> > tad ; Ce 

3 alreire kat ov Aap Bavete, Olcott Kak@s aiteiobe, wa 
b Ben rad € 5 € tad , 
ev Tals NnOovats vpov Saravnanre. 


4 Morxarides, OUK oldare ore n iria Tov Koo pov 
y 
EXOpa. Tov Qeou € erly 5 Os €av ovv BovAnOyn didros evar 


TOU Bde exOpos TOU Qeov Kadiorarat. 
“H Ookeire OTL KEVOS i) ypapn Aeyel IIpos pOovov 


Leis TO TVEULA 0 KaT@KUTED €v npety 5 


6 MeiGova. dé didoow xapw O10 Ayer O cds 


vmepnpavors avTirdoo erat, Tosmewous d€ OlOwow Xapr. 


7 ‘Yroraynre obv To Oew’ avtiarynte Oe TH SiaBoAe, 


Kal pevgerat ap: ULOV" : 


8 eyyioare TO cg, Kal eyyloet vpiv. Kadapioare — 


XElpas, dpaprerol, Kal ayvicare kapolas, divyor. 


IV.—1. wodev (2nd) Sin. ABCP corb. Oe Sin. copt. Ti. | és eavy BP+ WH. Ti 
spec. +, om. KL vulg. &e. eay Sin.}, és ov Sin.? AKL &c. Thi. Oe 
2. movevere cat MSS. edd. and vv., Treg. | oop ions L+ | expos, exOpa Sin. 


govevere, kat WH.™ goverre kau Occ. *Xt-, 5. kevws om. corb. |. Aeyer joined with — 


pOoverre war Eras, Caly. Bez. Ewald | ove pos 6ovoy in A 4, 10,11. 14. 15. 16. 
exere ABKL+ WH. Treg., rar ove exere  38.+arm. (question after juin WH 
Sin. P+latt. syrr. copt. arm. aeth. Thl. after Aeye: with comma after juw T 
Oec. Ti, ove exere de rec. Here Cc mpos 0. em. T. TY. 6 KAT. EV NULY, BL. 
comes to an end. didwow xXapw—W. | Katwxtcey Sin 
3. daraynonte Sin.? AKLP (with full 101. 104, xarwxnoey KLP &e. latt. 
stop Treg. WH. with comma Ti.), cara- Oec. 
Sin.1, damaynoere B (without evyer—didwow Xap om. L 
+6. 16+ xupios | avriracce 


ivetce = 


VULGATE. 


IV—1 Unde bella et lites 
inter uos (a)? nonne (8) ex 
concupiscentiis uestris quae 
militant in membris uestris? 
2 Concupiscitis, et non 
habetis: occiditis et zela- 
tis, et non potestis adipisci : 
litigatis et belligeratis, et (y) 
nop. habetis propter quod non 
postulatis: 3 petitis et non 
accipietis (6), eo quod male 
petatis, ut in concupiscentiis 
ucstris insumatis. 4 Adulteri, 
nescitis quia amicitia huius 
mundi inimica est dei (e)? 
Quicumque ergo  uoluerit 
amicus esse saeculi huius, 
inimicus dei constituitur. 5 
An (¢) putatis quia inaniter 
seriptura dicat Ad inuidiam 
concupiscit spiritus qui habi- 
tat (7) in uobis? 6 Maiorem 
autem dat gratiam : propter 
quod dicit, Deus superbis re- 
sistit, humilibus autem dat 
gratiam. 7 Subditi igitur 
estote deo: resistite autem 
diabolo, et fugiet a uobis: 
8 adpropinquate (@) deo (1). 
et adpropinquabit (x) uobis, 


-Emundate manus, peccatores, 


et purificate corda, duplices 


~ animo. 


(a) F. in wobis. 
(6) Spec. Aug. and F. insert hinc. 


i Beets Aug. adpropriate 
(Bag. domino. 2 
(x) MS. and F. -wit. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


IV—1* Unde pugnae et 
unde rixae in uobis? Nonne 
hinc? ex uoluptatibus ues- 
tris quae militant in mem- 
bris uestris? 2 Concupis- 
citis et non habetis” : occi- 
ditis: etzelatis, et non potestis 
impetrare : rixatis et pugna- 
tis et non habetis, propter 
quod non petitis. 3 Petitis 
et non accipitis, propter hoe 
quod male petitis, ut in libi- 
dines uestras erogetis, 4 For- 
nicatores, nescitis quoniam 
amicitia saeculi inimica dei 
est ? Quicumque ergo uolu- 


erit amicus saeculi esse inimi- 


cus dei perseuerat. 5 Aut 
putatis quoniam dicit scrip- 
tura, Ad inuidiam conuales- 
cit spiritus qui habitat in 
uobis? 6 Maiorem autem 
dat gratiam. Propter quod 
dicit, Deus superbis resistit, 
humilibus‘autem dat gratiam, 
7 Subditi estote deo: resis- 
tite autem zabolo, et fugiet 
auobis. 8 Accedite ad domin- 
um, et ipse ad uos accedet.4 
Mundate manus peccatores, 
et sanctificate corda uestra 
duplices corde. 


a In verses 1—5 the only stops in 
MS. are after impetrare, Jornicatores, 
and dei est. 

b MS. habebitis, 

© MS. humilis. 

d MS. accedit. 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


IV—1 (W. p. 
525) Unde bella, 
unde rixae in uo- 
bis ? nonne de uo- 
luntatibus! ues- 
tris quae militant 
in membris ues- 
tris? et sunt uobis 
suatlissima ? 


[I1V—4 (Sch. 
pp. 57, 90, 94) 
omnis amicitia 
mundi  inimica 
est dei. ] 


7 (W. p. 465) 
Humiliate uos 
Deo et resistite 
diabulo et fugiet® 
a uobis: 8 proxi- 
mate Deo et proxi- 
mabit uobis.! 


1 This word being 
sometimes spelt wo- 
lumptas, as in Corb. 
iii. 4, was easily con- 
fused with uoluptas. 

2 The words from 
unde to westris are 
found in Prise, pp. 63, 
96. 


3 Fugict omitted by 
all the MSS. 

4 Adpropiate domi- 
no et adpropinquabit 
wodis jn. 


~~ 


: 


Y 
i ris 
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7 


se 


9 Tararnopyoare Kat mevOnoare Kal Khavoare’ 7) 
yeros UuoV eis wevOOS peTaTpaTnTM Kal yn yxapa «is 
Karnperay. 


10 Tarewadnre € EVO@TLOV Kupiov, Kal Wares v UULAS. 

11 My KaTaAaretre adA}AwY, adehot’ O KaTaahoy 
adedpov 7 n Kpivov TOV adedpor avTOv Karadanet vopov 
Kal Kpiver vopov" ci O€ vomov Kpives, ovK ef ToinTns 


vomov aAAG KpITNS. 


12 Ei , \ , € ’ a ; 
2 His €orw vopoberns Kat Kpitns, o dvvapevos cooat 
x 3 , ‘ A \ / iy NS te \ Sif 
Kal ogee av O€ Tis El, O Kpivay TOV mAyotov 5 
3 “Aye pov ot _Aeyovres =nuwepov 7 av ploy Topev- 
riueba eis 7yv0e THY TOAW Kal ToLNTOMEY Exel EvLaVTOV 
Kat eumopevromeda. Kal Keponwopey™ 


14 (oirwes ouK enloraobe 70 7™s avpioy" mola yop 
7 Con VMOY 3 arms yap €aTe 7 pos oALyov caer 


€TrELTE Kat aavecomern ) 


15 avti Tov Aeyew vpas “Eay 0 Kupuos Bedjon, - Kat 
Cnoopev Kal ToLooper TOUTO 7 EKELVO. 


9. kat rAavoate BELP &e, Treg. WH., 
kAavoate Sin. A Ti., om. pesh. + Aug. | 
petatparntw BP 69, ac Thl. WH. W., 
petactpadntw Sin. AKL &ec. Oec. Ti. 
Treg. WH.™ 
10. rawewwOnre: Sin. adds ovy | tov 
bef. xvptov D+ |. 

11. adAndAwy adeAgar: adeAdor pov aa- 
Anawy A + | kpwov Sin. ABP syrr. 
sah. copt. arm. +, cat xp. KL &e, | ove et 
TOLNTNS : Phos evm., K+ ouKetim. et. 

12. vopoberns BP WH. Wiese) Vobe 
Sin. AKL &c. Ti. Treg. WH.™ (els z éorw 
WH., cis éorw 6 WH. ‘m) | kat kperns Sin. 
ABP "Ke., om. KL+ | ov Se: om. de sah. 
syr. arm. "4 Oce. | 6 xpwvay Sin. ABP +, 
és xpiweis KL &e. | tov mANT Loy Sin. ABP 
latt. syrr. cept. arm., toy érepov KL &e. 
([K-+add 67: ove ev avOpame GAA Ev Dew 
ra, SiaBnpata avOpwrov KarevOuverat]. 

aen mM Bue Sin. B 13. 27. 29. 40. 69 

sh. sah. Jes, 


‘&e., ererta 36. 38. 69 +-copt. syr. [—ar 


ABP +, -cwpeda KL + | kepSnoowev Sin. 
ABP, -comey KL+. 

14, emoracbe: P. 68 emorayra | To 
tns avptoy Sin. KL &e. latt. pesh. sah. 
copt. Thl. Oec. Treg. Ti., ra ts auptov 
AP 7. 18. 69. 106 ac syr. Treg.™ WwH.™. 


7s avptov B WH. W. | rom yap h Con 


Sin. AKLP &c. Treg.™ WH.™, rove h 
(wn Sin. ¢ syr. arm. aeth.ro (aeth. PP corb. 


quae autem) WH. W., roa (on B | buoy: 


juov 13. 69. +syr. Thi. | arms yap core 


B+syr. arm. aeth. Oec., arms yap ear 


L (L arun) corb. +Jer. Dam. Thl., arms 


yap eorat KP +, arms ect vulg. " copt. isi 


atuis eorat A (atms ecre WH.™), om. 


Sin. | # mpos Sin. AKL &c. Ti, WH.™, 
mpos BP WH. | emerra cat Sin. ABK cor. 


emeita de sah. Thi, Oec., ewerta de Kau 


yap core...apaviCouern—W. ] 
15. Gea 


ag 


vi 


EV9215 |g © 


VULGATE. 


9 Miseri estote et lugete et 
plorate : risus uesterin luctum 
conuertatur et gaudium in 
maerorem. 10 Humiliamini 
in conspectu domini et exalt- 
abit (a) uos. 11 Nolite detra- 


here alterutrum (8), fratres 


mei (y). Qui detrahit fratri 


aut qui iudicat fratrem suum, 


detrahit legi et indicat legem : 
si autem iudicas legem, non 
es (8) factor legis sed iudex. 
12 Unus est legislator et 
iudex, qui potest perdere et 
liberare: tu autem quis es 
qui iudicas proximum? 13 


Eece nune qui dicitis Hodie 
aut crastino ibimus in illam 


ciuitatem et faciemus quidem 
ibi annum et mercabimur et 
lucrum faciemus, 14 qui 
ignoratis quid sit (e) in ecrasti- 


num: quae enim est uita 


uestra? uapor est ad modi- 
cum parens et (¢) deinceps 
exterminabitur (n) : 15 pro eo 
ut dicatis Si dominus uoluerit 
et (6) uixerimus, faciemus 


hoe aut illud. 


(a) MS. -wit. FV. -bit. 


(8) Spec. Aug. de alterutro. 

(y) F. om. mei. 

(8) F. est. 

(ce) Spec. Aug. and F. erit. 

(¢) F. om. et. 

() F. exterminatur. 

(@) Spee. Aug. and F. add si. 
~! 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corprey MS. 


9 Lugete miseri et plorate : 
risus uester in luctum con- 
uertatur et gaudium in tris- 
titiam. 10 Humiliate uos 
ante dominum et exaltabit 
uos. 11 Nolite retractare 
de alterutro, fratres.* Qui 
retractat de fratre, et iu- 
dicat fratrem suum, retractat 
de lege et indicat legem. Si 
autem iudicas legem, non es 
factor legis sed index. 12 
Unus est legum positor et 
judex, qui potest saluare et 
perdere: tu autem quis es 
qui iudicas proximum? 13 
Tam nune qui dicunt ; hodie 
aut cras ibimus in illam ciui- 
tatem et faciemus ibi annum 
et negotiabimur » et lucrum 
faciemus: 14 qui ignoratis 
crastinum. Quae autem uita 
uestra? momentum® enim 
est, per modica uisibilis, dein- 
de et exterminata. 15 Prop- 
ter quod dicere uos oportet : 
Si dominus uoluerit et uiue- 
mus et faciemus hoc aut? 
illud. 
* MS. jrater. 


Db MS. negotiamur. 
© So Ms. ; Dr. Hort suggests fla- 


mentum; Dr. Sanday thinks thetraus- | 


lator mistook ards for aromos (Stud. 
Bibl. pp. 137, 140). 
d So MS. ; eé Sab. 
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PRISCILLIAN. 


10 (W. p. 448) 
Humiliaminiante 
conspectum Do- 
mini et exaltabit 
uos. 11 Fratres 
nolite uobis! de- 
trahere. Qui 
enim? uituperat 
fratrem suum et 
indicat, legem wi- 
tuperat et iudicat. 
Si legem iudicas, 
iam non factor 
legis sed index es. 
12 Unus est enim 
legum dator et iu- 
dex qui potest sa- 
luare et perdere.* 
Tu autem quis es 
qui iudicas proxi- 
mum ? 


1 F, wobis, 8. wos. 

2S. enim, F. autem. 

3 Prise. p. 66 (deus) 
solus potens saluare 
perdere, 


bo 
bo 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


ae Nov 6¢ Kavxaode € ev Tais ahagovias vuov' Tac 
Kav NOLS ToLavry mounpa eoTLy. : 

Ly Eidore ody KaAOV ToLELY Kat {kN ToLOvYTL apapria 
: AUTO eoTiv. ~ ; : 


KE®, <. 


1 "Aye vov ot mrovawol, Kdavoare OAOAVCoVTES Emt TaIs 
radavmoplous UPOV Tals emepXomevaus. ; | 

2‘O mhovros Spor ceanTeEr, Kal TH (MaTLO VMLOV onro- 
Spero yeyover’ 

3.0 xpuoos vpov Kal 0 apyvpos KaTl@Tal, Kal 0 ios 
auTov cis paprupiov Vpliv EoTae Kar payerat Tas ocapKas 
ULOY OS Tp" eOnoavpicare € EV eoxarats npE pas. 

a "1dov 0 pucOos Tov epyarov TOY CUnTavTOY Tas 
yopas VLOYs O apuorepnievos ap vueov, Kpace’ Kal at 
Boat tov Oepioavtay cis Ta Ta Kupiov LaPaod Elo- 
eAnAvday. 


, a a : 
5 ‘Erpupycare em ms ys Kal eoTaradnoare 


eOpewpare Tas Kapdias v UMOV eV HEPE opayns. 7 
6 Karedixaoare, edhovevoare Tov Oikalov’ ovK avri- : 
TATOETAL VILLV. o 
fe Maxpodvunoare ovy, adedpot, & ews THS mapovo tas 
- 
fov. “Idov 6 yew ([LLoVv 
TOU Kupé yewpyos exdexerat Tov Tipe m 


KapmTrov TIS Yns, pmakpoOvpov em are EOS rap 
Tpoipov Kat ovrimov. . 


16. kavxacde: Sin. +xaraxavx. | ada- LT 0G é ive- 
Covias Sin. AB'LP + WH. Ti., adrao- ees BP, -Avoev A+, evoeAnrvOac 
veras BK &c. Treg. W. | maca: anaca ; 
Sin. 

 -V.—1. emepxopevais ABKLP &c., ex. 
pe Sin. 5. 8. 25 vulg. pesh. copt. arm. 


[V-160Vi 7] 
VULGATE. 


16 Nune autem exultatis in 
superbiis uestris. Omnis ex- 
ultatio talis maligna est. 17 
Scienti igitur bonum facere 
et non facienti, peccatum est 
ilh. 

V—1 Agite (a) nunc, di- 
uites, plorate ululantes in mi- 
sells quae aduenient uobis. 2 
Divitiae uestrae putrefactae 
sunt, et uestimenta uestra a 
tineis comesta sunt: 3 aurum 
et argentum vestrum aerugin- 
avit, et aerugo eorum in testi- 
monium uobis erit et man- 
ducabit carnes uestras sicut ig- 
nis. Thesaurizastis iram (8) 
in nouissimis diebus. 4 Ecce 
merces operariorum qui mes- 
suerunt regiones uestras, qui 
fraudatus est a uobis, cla- 
mat (y), et clamor ipsorum 
in aures domini sabaoth in- 
troiuit. 5 Epulati estis super 
terram et in luxuriis enutris- 
tis corda uestra in diem (6) 
occisionis, 6 Adduxistis (€), 
occidistis iustum, et (¢) non 
resistit (y) uobis. 7 Patientes 
igitur estote, fratres, usque 
ad aduentum domini. Ecce 
agricola expectat pretiosum 

_fructum terrae, patienter fer- 
ens donec accipiat tempora- 
neum (0) et serotinum : 

_ (a) Corrected in MS. fr. age, which 
is read by Spec. Aug. and F. 


(8) Spee. Aug. and F. omit iram. 

(y) Spec. Aug. fraudati sunt... 

¢clamant. 

(8) F. die, 

8 F. addivistis. 

(¢) Spec. Aug. and F, om. et. 
(yn) F. restitit. 

(4) BF. temporiuum. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsey MS. 


16 Nune autem gloriamini 
in superbia uestra. Omnis 
gloria -talis mala est. 17 
Scientibus autem bonum fa- 
cere et non facientibus, pecca- 
tum ills est. V—1 lam 
nunc locupletes plorate ulu- 
Jantes in miseriis uestris 
aduenientibus. 2 Diuitiae 
uestrae putrierunt, res uestrae 
tiniauerunt.* 3 Aurum ues- 
trumetargentum aeruginauit, 
et aerugo ipsorum erit uobis 
in testinonium et manduca- 
bit carnes uestras tanquam 
ignis. Thesaurizastis et in 
nouissimis diebus. 4 et ecce 
mercedes operariorum, qui 
arauerunt» in agris uestris, 
quod abnegastis, clamabunt, 
et uoces qui messi sunt ad 
aures dominisabaothintroive- 
runt. 5 Fruiti estis super 
terram et abusi estis : cibastis 
corda uestra in die occisionis. 
6 Damnastis et occidistis ius- 
tum: non resistit uobis. 7 
Patientes ergo estote fratres 
usque ad aduentum domini. 
Ecce agricola expectat hono- 
ratum fructum terrae, patiens 
in ipso usquequo accipiat 
matutinum et serotinum fruc- 
tum. 

& MS. tiniawer, Sab. tinea wero. 

b ‘The contrast between plough- 
men and reapers makes the picture 
more complete...but no extant Greek 


MS. or other authority has ploughed.’ 
—Bp. Wordsworth, in loc. 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
V—1 (W. p. 

395) Age!nune di- 
uites plangite uos 
ululantes? super 
miserias uestras 
quae superueni- 
unt 2 diuitiis 
uestris. Putruer- 
unt et tiniauerunt 
uestes® uestrae. 3 
Aurum et argen- 
tum vestrum quod 
reposuistis in no- 
wissimis  diebus 
aeruginauit et 
aerugo eorum in 
testimonium uo- 
bis erit et come- 
dit* carnes uestras 
sicut ignis. 

[V—1 (Sch. p. 
17) age nune di- 
uites plangite ulu- 
lantes super mise- 
rias uestras quae 
superueniunt di- 
uitiis uestris ; pu- ~ 
truerunt et tini- 
auerunt uestes 
uestrae; aurum 
uestrum et ar- 
gentum uestrum 
quod reposuistis 
in nouissimis die- 
bus aeruginabit et 
aerugo eorum in 
testimonium uo- 
bis erit et comedet 
carnes uestras si- 
cut ignis. ] 

5 (W. p. 639) 
Et uos deliciati 
estis super ter- 
yam et luxori- 
ati estis : creastis 
autem corda ues- 
tra in die® occisi- 
onis. aa 


 exete after warpodvuias with Sin.? +) | 14. 
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8 Maxpodupnoare KL U/LELS, ornpléare 1 Tas Kapdlas 

UMOV, OTL Tapovala Tov Kupiov 7 YY eKED. . 
\ 

9 My orevacere, adedppot, Kar aNADOY, iva pn 
KpiOnre idov 0 Kpers mTpo Tov Oupav € EOTNKED. 

10 “Yroderypa raBere, adedol, THs KakoTra@ias Kal 

tal \ , a > / - ox 
THS pakpoOuyias tovs mpodytas ot eAadnoay «vy TO 

, 
ovopats Kupiov. 

i) Aus , ‘ i , : \ ee 

11 Idov paKkapiCopev TOUS UTOmEivVavTAas’ THY VITO- 

\ ’ \ b) / \ \ , 5 , yA j ag 
provnv IwB nkovaare, kai ro TeAos Kupiou eidete, ore 
, , 
moMaTALYXVOS eat o Kupios Kat oiKrippov. 

12 IT po TmavToov be, adedpot jou, pu7) omvuere, pyre TOV 
oupavoy pijre TY yay pyre ahdov Twa OpKov" TO de 
UHOV TO val val, Kat 70 ov ov’ iva pry vT0 Kplow méeonTe. 

I? > ay b 

13 Kakoradet ris €v vutv; mpooevyerOw’ evOupet Tis; 


padrero. 


> aA > Oh : , \ “ans a 

14 Aadevet tis ev vpiy 5 m™pookarecac Ow Tous Tpeo~ 

Burépous THs exkAna las, Kal Tpocevgac0waay ex avrov 
ahenpavres ehaig ev TO dvomare 


15 kal n evdxn THS TlaTEWsS TwOEL TOV KapvOVTA, Kat 
éyepec avrov o Kupios’ Kav apaptias 1 TemonKos, 
apeOnoerar avTo. s 
16 "E€oporoyetobe otv addAndows Tas apaptias, Kat 


8. waxpoduunoare ABKP &c., warp. § 12. apo maytwy de Sin.? ABLP &C., me. 
ovy Sin. L+. mayvtwv ovy Sin., m. mavtwy K + | ins. 


9. adeApor: (A13+add pou) bef. kat 65 Aoyos bef. Suwy (from Matt. v. 37) Sin. — 


akAnkov ABP 5. 13. 69. + Treg. WH.,  copt. aeth + | «ar: om. latt. copt. | 7d 

after xar aAA. Sin. L. syrr. &c. Thl. Oec. Nal vad nal 7d OF o¥, WH. 7d val val, 

Ti., om. K 15. 16 + | xpi@nte: Oec. + kad 7d od od, Ti. | bro xpiow Sin. AB 8. 

KaTaKpLonre. 138.255 27. 29, 36. latt. syrr. copt. aeth., 
10. AaBere: om. A 18 aeth. (adding ers éwoxpioww KLP Ke. 


adeAgpot ABP+, ad. pov Sin. KL &e. | Warvres ac Dam. WH. Ti., 
caxomadias BIP WH., raroraberas ABIL ) 1 ‘reg 
recy Tis. - kaA oKarya.0tas Sin. | ev te 
BPS, ev ovowart Sin. Chr., tw 
A eh, 


Ta 


ran | 


Sin.) ex avrous |e eh a 


A 


. 


saluabit infirmum, 


- 4 . 


V 8-16 


VULGATE. 


8 patientes estote et uos (a), 


confirmate corda uestra, quo- 
niam aduentus domini adpro- 
pinquauwit (8). 9 Nolite in- 
gemuscere, fratres, in alteru- 
trum, ut non iudicemini : ecce 
iudex ad (y) ianuam adsistit. 
10 Exemplum accipite, fra- 
tres, laboris et patientiae 
per (6) prophetas qui locuti 


sunt in nomine domini. 11 


Ecce beatificamus qui sustin- 
uerunt : sufferentiam Iob au- 
distis, et finem domini vidistis, 
quoniam misericors est domi- 
nus et miserator. 12 Ante 
omnia autem, fratres mei, 
nolite iurare, neque per cae- 
lum neque per terram neque 
aliud quodcumque iuramen- 
tum. Sit autem  sermo 
uester (ec) Est est, Non non, 
ut non sub iudicio decidatis. 
13 Tristatur aliquis uestrum ? 


oret aequo animo et psallat. 


14 Infirmatur quis in (¢) 
uobis? inducat presbyteros 


ecclesiae, et orent super eum, 


ungentes eum oleo in nomine 
domini. 15 Et oratio fidei 
et alle- 
uabit eum dominus ; et si in 
peccatis sit, dimittentur (n) 
ei. 16 Confitemini ergo al- 
terutrum peccata uestra, et 


(a) F. adds et. 
(B) ge od opinquabit with F. 


se 
ay BE Dalton ex. 
() F. re ittetur. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Consry MS. 


8 Et uos patientes estote, 
confortate praecordia uestra, 
quoniam aduentus domini 
adpropiauit. 9 Nolite in- 
gemiscere fratres in alter- 
utrum, ne in iudicium in- 


cidatis. Ecce iudex ante. 
januam stat. 10 Accipite 
experimentum fratres de 


malis passionibus et de pa- 
tientia prophetas qui locu- 
ti sunt in nomine domuini. 
11 Ecce beatos dicimus qui 
sustinuerunt. Sufferentiam 
Tob audistis et finem domini 
uidistis, quoniam uisceraliter 
dominus misericors est. 12 
Ante omnia autem, fratres 
mei, nolite iurare neque per 
caelum neque per terram, nec 
alterutrum iuramentum. Sit 
autem apud uos, Est est, Non 
est non est ; ne in iudicium 
incidatis. 13 Anxiat aliquis 
ex uobis®? oret: hilaris 
est ? psalmum dicat. 14 Et in- 
firmus est aliquis in uobis ? 
uocet presbyteros, et orent 
super ipsum ungentes oleo in 
nomine domini: 15 et oratio 
in fide saluabit laborantem, 
et suscitabit® illum dominus, 
et si peccata fecit, remittun- 
tur ei. 16 Confitemini al- 
terutrum peccata uestra et 
4 So MS. ; ex uobis aliquis, Sab. 


b MS. infirmis. 
© MS. -wit. 


| 25. 
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+ coaeN > / 7 2 \ id , 
evyere vTEp GAANAWY, OTTas iaOnre. IloAv ioxver denors 


th > , 
Otkalov Eevepyoupern. 


BY 95 G \ CSA 
17 ’Hreilas a.vOpomos nv omovomrabns nutv, Kal mpoo- 
» > 
eX) Tpoonvearo TOU pa BpeEan, Kat ovk €Bpe&ev emt 
THS yns Eviavrods TpEls Kal unvas ef 


18 Kal wad 


Tpoonvearo, 


G ’ \ € \ 
Kat O OUpaVvos VETOV 


COMKEY Kal 7 yn EBAaTTNTEY TOV KAapTOY auUTNS. 
"AdeAol pov, eav tis ev viv mAavnOn amo THs 
adnbeias Kat emuorpeyy TLS QUTOV, 
20 YWOTKETE ort 0 emuarrpevfas dpapT@dov eK mans 


odo0v 
TANHOOS apapTiov. 


avrou 


WH. Treg. Ti. W., ta mapartwuata KL 
&e. pesh. “Orig. Aug. Thl. Oec., add vuwy 
L. 69. ac latt. syrr. copt. aeth. | evxerde 
Sin. KLP &e. Thl. Oec, Treg. Ti. WH.™, 
mpocevxecbe AB 73 Ephr. Treg.™ WH. 
(altered to suit mpocevx. in ver. 17 2). 

17. nAeas Bt (and Sin. B in Matt. 
xvii. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, Lukeiv. 26, ix. 
8. Mk. visi. 28), nAras Sin. AB8KLP &c. 

18. berov cdwxey BKLP &e. Treg.™ 
WH., cdwxev terov A 13. 73. latt. + 
Treg. Ti. WH.™, €3. roy sero Sin. 

19. adeApor wou Sin. ABKP syrr. latt. 
+, adeApgor L &ec. Did. Oec. | aro rns 
adnbecas ABKLP &e. latt. syr. aeth., amo 
Tns 680v THs adnOeras Sin. pesh. copt.+. 

20. yiwwokere 67: B 31 ce syr. aeth. 
Treg.™ WH., ywworetw 67i Sin. AKLP 


TOCEL buxny ex Oavarou 


Kaduwer 


N 
Kal 


&c. Treg. Ti.. WH.™ om. corb. sah. | 
cwoet: corb. Orig. cw Cet, fuld. salwauit | 
wWuxny avtov ex Oavarov Sin. P. 5. 7. 8. 13. 
15. 36 syrr. copt. aeth. Ti. WH. W., rnv 
wv. a. €. 0, A 73. arm., Wuxny ex Cavarov 
KL &e. sah. Orig. Thl. Oec. Treg, p. ex 
Oavatov avtov B corb. aeth. W. WH.™ | 
kadvwer: vulg., Orig. Dam. kadurrer. 


SuBscRIPTION.—K with most MSS. 
has none, B takwBov, Sin. emioroAn takw- 
Bov, A 40. 67. 177 taxwBov emoroAn, P 
63 taxwBov amooroAou emioTOAN KaGoALKn, 
L redos Tov aytov atootoAov takwBov emt 
oTOAN KaPoAtKyn, 88 TEAOS THS ETLTOTOANS 
Tov Gytou amocToAov taxwBov Tov adeAgo- 
Geov. 


WV 16-20] 


VULGATE. 


orate pro inuicem, ut salue- 
mini: multum enim ualet 
deprecatio iusti adsidua. 17 
Helias homo erat similis 
nobis passibilis, et oratione 
orauit ut non plueret super 
terram, et non pluit annos 
tres et menses sex; 18 et 
rursus orauit, et caelum dedit 
pluuiam et terra dedit fruc- 
tum suum. 19 Fratres mei, 
sl quis ex uobis errauerit 
a ueritate et conuerterit quis 
eum, 20 scire debet quo- 
niam qui conuerti fecerit 
peccatorem ab errore wiae (a) 
suae, saluabit (8) animam 
elus a morte et cooperit (y) 
multitudinem peccatorum.— 
Expuicir Epistuta JACOBI 
APOSTOLI. 


(a) MS. witae. 
(B) F. salwawit. } 
(y) Spec. Aug. and F. operit. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsry MS. 


orate pro alterutro ut remit- 
tatur uobis: multum potest 
petitio iusti frequens. 17 
Helias homo erat similis no- 
bis, et oratione orauit ut non 
plueret et non pluit in terra 
annis tribus et mensibus sex. 
18 Sed iterum orauit, et cae- 
lum dedit pluuiam,* et terra 
germinauit frnctum suum. 19 
Fratres mei si quis ex uobis 
errauerit a ueritate et aliquis 
eum reuocauerit; 20 qui 
reuocauerit peccatorem de er- 
roris wia, saluat animam de 
morte stia et operiet multitu- 
dinem peccati. — Expuicir 
EPIstoLA JACOBI FILII ZAE- 
BEDEI. 


2 MS. pluwium. 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
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NOTES 


Ver. 1. IdxwBos.| See Introduction, ch. I. 


cot kat Kuplov Inco Xprorod Sotdos.] This epistle and that of St. 
J ude are the only ones in which we find the writer announcing: him- 

self_as simply Soddos. St. Paul joins dxécroAos with 8otA0s in Rom. 
i. 1, Tit. i. 1; more commonly he Styles himself simply drdoroXos 'I. X., 
as ae 1. Cor: ‘§ 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, Gal. i. 1 (here dca "I. X.), Eph. i. 1, Col. i. 1, 
and in both epistles to Timothy ; in Philemon i. 1 he is déopuos X. ’L ; 
in his earliest epistles (1 Th. i. 1, 2 Th. i. 1), where he joins Silvanus 
_ and Timothy with himself, he makes use of no distinctive title; in 
Phil. i. 1 he speaks of himself and Timothy as SodAou X. I. St. Peter 
styles himself érdécroXos ’I. X. in his 1st, So0dA0s at dz. “I. X. in his 2nd 
epistle. St. John’s lst epistle is anonymous; in the 2nd and 3rd he 
calls himself 6 mpecBvrepos. So far as it goes, this peculiarity of the 
epistles of the two brothers, James and Jude, is (1) in favour of the 
view that neither of them was included in the number of the Twelve ; 
(2) it shows that the writer of this epistle was_so well known that it 
was unnecessary alike for him and for his brother to add any special 
title to distinguish him from others who bore the same name ; (3) if 
___we hold, as there seems every reason for doing, that the writer is the 
James whom St. Paul speaks of as the brother of the Lord, we find 
_ here an example of the refusal ‘to know Christ after the flesh’ which 
appears in ii. 1; the same willingness to put himself on a level with 
- otherg which ‘¢ appears in iii. 1, 2. The phrase 803A0s @eod is used of 
- Moses (Dan. ix, 11, Mal. iv. 4), who is also called Gepdwv (Ex, xiv. 31, 
Numb. xii. 7, Jos.i. 2) and sais (Jos. xi. 12, xii. 6). Aoddos is also used 
generally of the prophets (Jer. vii. 25, Dan. ix. 10, Apoc. x. 7, &c.). 
ie combination @. « K, ‘Le X. is. eas | in alnpst bed epistle. 
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r 


kingdom; and in Matt. xix. 28 it is said that the twelve apostles 


shall hereafter ‘sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
_ Israel’: comp. also Rev. vii. 4 foll. The prophets looked forward to 
the reunion of Israel and Judah. (Isa. xi. 12, 13, Jerem. iii. 18), and 
under Hezekiah and Josiah many of the remnant of the Ten Tribes 
came up to worship at Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxix. 24, xxx. 1, xxxiv. 9). 
So twelve goats were offered as a sin-offering for the twelve tribes at 
the dedication of the second Temple (Ezra. vi. 17, 1 Esdras vii. 8, 
Spitta compares Sibyll. ii. 170 jvixo dudexapvdos ax’ dvroAins Aads HEE). 
There would be no reason for keeping up the old feud between 
the tribes in the captivity ; and while it is probable that some of 
those who were carried away by Shalmanezer may have adopted the 
manners and religion of the neighbouring heathen, many would no 
doubt attach themselves to the later captives from Judah, and either 
return with the minority of these to Judaea, or continue to live in 
Assyria with the majority. The book Tobit professes to give the 
story of a religious captive of the tribe of Naphtali; and Anna (Luke 
ii. 36) is an instance of a resident in Judah belonging to the tribe of 
Asher. See D. of B. under Captivities. This form of address is one 
among many indications of an early date for the epistle, the Christian 
Jews not being yet definitely marked off from their unbelieving 
countrymen. [Hermes (Sim. ix. 17) however includes all the nations 
under heaven in his Twelve Tribes. C.T. 

& ri Siacmopg.] See Introduction on the readers to whom the 
epistle is addressed, and cf. 1 Pet. i. 1 éxAexrots rapemidyjuors Siacmopas 
Ildvrov, Tadarias, Karmddoxias, “Acias kai Budvvias (if St. James, as is 
probable, is here addressing the Jews of the eastern dispersion, this 
may have suggested to St. Peter his letter to the western dispersion), 
John vil. 35 eis thy Starropav tov “EAAjvwv, Deut. xxviii. 25 gon dia- 
omopa év macats BactArcias THs ys, 1b. xxx, 4, Ps. exlvil. 2 ras duacmropas 
rod ‘Iopand éemovvage, Isa. xlix. 6, Jer. xv. 7, Neh. 1,95) Dobiteaniye: 
Judith v. 19 emorpépavres eri tov Ocdv aitav avéBynoav ex THs SiacTopas 
ov dueardpyoav, 2 Macc. i. 27; and Westcott, art. on Dispersion in 

of B. 

Abie xaipe is the regular form of Greek salutation, as in Luke i. 
28, 2 John 10; like"salue in Lat, In letters it takes the form 
xaipe (A€yer), like salutem (dicit). Horace (£p.i. 8. 1 and 1) uses the 
more literal translation gaudere et bene rem gerere (xaipew Kal eb mpdr- 
tew). It is said to have been first used by Cleon in sending news of the 
capture of Pylos (Luc. Laps. inter Salut. 3, Suidas s.v.). Aristophanes 
in his latest play speaks of it as already old-fashioned, Plut. 322 
‘xaipew pev bpas €oTly, av8pes Snpdrar, & dpxatov 70 Tpooayopeveny Kat campov" 

hopes &. Plato is said to have ests). the ee ra nee 2 
is i Ep. 3, pe 315). ' 
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cited in 1 Mace. x. 18,25. In 2 Mace. ix. 19 we find the above forms 
of salutation combined, Tots Xpyorots "Tovdatous Tols mwoAirais ToAAG 
xalpew Kat vylaivey Kal ev mparreLv Paorheds kal oTpatnyos "Avtioxos. 
The ancient Hebrew salutation was ‘ Peace’ (which the Peshitto gives 
here), as in Gen. xliii. 23, and (epistolary) in Ezra iv. 17, v. 7. In 
2 Mace. i. 1 we have the Greek and Hebrew joined, Xatpewv, Kal eipnvnv 
dyaGyv. As a spoken salutation we have examples of <ipjvy in Luke 
x. 5, xxiv. 36 (cf. Jas. ii. 16): the epistolary use is found in 3 John 
15 cipyvy oor, 1 Pet. v.14. In the other epistles these simple greetings 
are further developed, as ydpis kat eipyvy (Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3, 2 Cor. 
i, 2, Gal. i. 3, Eph. i. 2, Phil. i. 2, Col. i. 2, 1 and 2 Thess., Philemon 3, 
Apoe. i. 4, 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 Pet. i. 2); in the pastoral epistles and in 
2 John we have the fuller form yadpis éAcos cipyvn; Jude has édeos kai 
eipyvn Kal ayaryn. There is no preliminary salutation in Hebrews, 
1 John, 3 John. We meet with the final salutation 7 xdpis tod Kupiov 
"I. X. ue@ doy in many of the epistles. Another final salutation is 
eppwobe = Lat. valete (Acts xv. 29): see Heisen Vov. Hyp. pp. 95-144, 
The use of the form yaipay naturally suggests the identity of the 
writer of this epistle with the writer of the circular in the Acts, and 
is at any rate a strong argument against the view that our epistle was 
written towards the close of the first century. Is it conceivable that, 
after the introduction of the fuller Christian salutation, any one pro- 
fessing to write in the name of the most honoured member of the 
church at Jerusalem would have fallen back on the comparatively 


cold and formal yaipeww } 


2. macay,| This does not wean strictly totality of joy, as though there 


were no joy besides, but merely denotes a superior degree to peydAnv 
or moAAnv. Possibly the expression originated in an attraction from 
wav civat xapav, and is thus equivalent to ‘entire, unmixed joy.’ Cf. 
Phil. ii. 29 pera réons yapas. 1 Pet. ii. 18 &v ravri ddBw, 1 Tim. ii. 2 é&v 
aon edoeBeia, 1b. ii. 11 ev réoy brorayy, Tit. ii. 10, 15, lili. 2, Acts xvii. 
11 édéEavro Tov AOyov peta TaoHs TpoOvpias, 2b. xxiii. 1 radon ovverdjoe 
diya. The same use is found in classical authors, e.g. Soph. Phil. 
618 & wip od Kal wav ae ab, El. 293, Eur. Med. 453 Tav Kepoos Nyov 
Cymovpevn dvyp, Epict. 3. 5 xdpw co exw wacay, and in Latin, e.g. Cic. 
NV.D.1i. 56 omnis ordo, where other instances are quoted in my note. The 
language i is more measured in 1 Pet. i. 6, and Heb. xii. 11, raca péev radeia 
mpos pev TO Ta,pov ov doxet ‘Xapas eival dAAG Avrys, VoTepor bé KapTov cipnviKOV 
tois du avras Yeyrpvac evors arrodidwow dukatoovvys. But neither does , 
St. James say that trial zs all joy ; he bids us cowné it joy, that is, look 


at it from_the bright side, as capable ofhaing-iprned to our pighest 
good. 


Xapav tyfhoaote.} The word xapa Br: the pr eceding “‘xatpewv 
according to the wont of the writer. See touovy, téAevov, Aerropevor 
just below, and the Essay on Grammar and Style. Xapd is here ground 
of rejoicing, as in Luke ii. 10. The salutation might sound like a 
mockery to those who were suffering under various trials, but St. James 
proceeds to show that these very trials are a ground for joy. For the 
same realization of what was often a mere phrase of courtesy cf. Eur. 
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Hee. 426 TLOA. yatp’ & rexotoa, xatpe Kacodvépa ré or. “EK. xalpovow 
ddAOL, pytpl & ovKk eotw 700, Tobit. ed (varea lectio) eyapericev avTov 
Tparos | Kat elev adr, Xaipew col Kal ToNa yevotro * Kat amroKpieis T. elev 
avT@, Th pot ETL drapyet Xatpely ; Plato Hp. 8 beginning. For the thought 
cf. Matt. v. 10-15, 1 Pet. iv. 12-14 py evilecbe (at your trials) ds 
— E€vov tpiv cvpBaivovros, it is not strange or foreign to your Christian 
_ life, but a part of your training for glory, therefore yaipere, so 1 Thess. 
lii. 3 oldare ote eis TOUTO eehueBa. Acts v. 4, Judith viii. 25. 
fyfcacte. | We might have expected the present tense, like jyeiobe 
in 2 Pet. iii. 15 and below AaXetre i1. 12, as the aorist is used rather of 
a single act than of a continuous state ; but it is here employed in 
reference to each separate temptation as it occurs, perhaps also as more 
urgent, like paxpoOvpycare in v. as [The aorist is used as the authori- 
tative imperative in 2 Tim. i. 8, 14, ii. 3, 15, &e, A.]: cf. Winer tr. p. 
393 foll. ‘ 
&SeAdol pov.]| In the O.T. the word is used of Israelites generally 
(Lev. xxv. 46, Deut. xv. 3), denoting, as Philo says (Carit. M.2 p. 
388), od pdvoy Tov ek Tay aitdv Pivta yovéwy GAXX Kal Os Gv doTos 7 
éuogpvdos 7: So also in N.T. (Acts ii. 29, Rom. ix. 3); but here it is 
more commonly used of the spiritual Israel (Matt. xxiii. 8, xxv. 40,- 
Acts ix. 30,1 Cor. v. 11), equivalent to the later ‘Christians ’ (see 
below v.9 and ii. 15). St. James srequently makes use of this Baer 
ing address (ii. 1, 14, iii. 1, 10, 12, v. 12, 19), sometimes without 4 <0 
Gye eds o; 10), sometimes with the addition of 4 aryrot (i. 1 
i. D>). The simple adeAgol is the most frequent in St. Paul’s a 
In the two epistles of St. Peter and the other catholic epistles éyaryroé 
is often used by itself. 
metpac pois. Jd, Here used of outward trial, as in the parallel passage in 
1 Pet. 1.6 év@ p dyahuiobe, odéyov dipre él t Séoy Aumnbevres é ev @oukiXots TreLpac- 


pots, tva TO ‘Soxipuov bpOv THS TioTews...<etpeOn cis Eratvov K.7.A. - We Rf 
have examples of such trials in the persecutions which followed the 
4 martyrdom of Stephen and of James, and in St. Paul’s description of “ 
: 


his own sufferings (1 Cor. iv. 9 foll., 2 Cor. xi. 23 foll.). There may =~ 
also be an allusion to the massacre of the Jews of the eastern Diaspora 
: some ten years before the writing of the Epistle. The inner trial s : 
j (temptation) is expressed below (v. 13) by the verb zepdtw. Dr. i 
Hatch (Lssays in Biblical Greek, p. 71 foll.) seems to me to restrict the - 
sense too much to one kind of trial, viz. affliction. Riches, as we see 
from ver. 10 and | Tim. vi. 9, are as ‘much a Tetpagpds as poverty ; and 
the temptation of Christ in the wilderness (Luke iv. 13) was not an | 
appeal to fear but rather to hope and desire. See Comment on 
ep eter. y. 
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mouidors.]| Also used of diseases and lusts Q Tim. iii. 6, Matt. iv. 
24), to which answers rouxiAn xaptis @eod (1 Pet. iv. 10). It is a common 
word in Philo, For examples of various trials see 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5, xi. 
23 foll. Spitta cites 3 Mace. ii. 6 qwouxtAars Kal ToAAats Soxiwdoas TyYswplats, 
4 Mace, xv. 8, 21, xvi. 3, xvii. 7, xviii. 21. 

3. ywdonovres,] In iii. 1, as in Rom. v. 3, we have the more usual 
«<iddres, but yw. is found Rom. vi. 6, Heb. x. 34, 2 Pet. i. 20, 20. iii. 3. 
Bishop Lightfoot thus distinguishes them (Gal. iv. 9): “ whilst oida, ‘I 
know,’ refers to the knowledge of facts absolutely, ywdoxw, ‘I recog- 
nize,’ being relative, gives prominence either to the attainment or the 
manifestation of knowledge.” It may be questioned however whether 
fine distinctions of this sort were always observed in the Hellenistic 
use. 

7d Soxipwov ipav ris wicrews.] On the order of the words, which is the 
same in 1 Pet. i. 6 quoted above, see below ver. 5 and the Essay on 
Grammar.! Aoxijwov is here the instrument or means by which a man 
is tested (Soxurderan) and proved (Soxyios); as in Prov, xxvii. 21 
Sokipuov 4 dpyupiy Kat Xpve@ TUpwots, avip be doxipalerat Ova oTOMaTOS éykw- 
puatovrwy advrov, Herodian ii. 10. 12 doxiyiov orpatiwrav Kdpatos 
(Wetst.), Plut. Mor. p. 230 jpdrnoev ei doxipiov exer tive TpoTH Teipacerac 
6 Todvgidros...atvxia, etrev. The word doxipy is used in the same sense 
by St. Paul 2 Cor. viii. 2 év roAAy Boxy OAipews 7 Tepioceia THs yapas 
abvtov «.t.r., 1b. xiii. 3, but in Rom. v. 4 it is used of the result of 
endurance, tried and proved virtue, much as doxiqov in 1 Pet. i.6. It 
is assumed here that reipacpds is the doxiuov rictews. Compare with 
the whole passage Sir. ii. 1 foll, & mpocépyy Sovdcvetv Kupiw éroiuacov 
THY Yoynv cov eis Teipag pov" evOuvov Tiv Kapdiav cov Kal KapTépyoov...Tav o 
ea éraxOy oo degat Kal ev  aMAdy pare TATELVWTEWS TOV paxpobipnaov: ore ev 
mupt Soxrpderat Xpucds Kal avOpwrot OeKTOL € (374 kapive TATEWOTEDS. more 
COV AUTO Kal jaurdqfjerat cov, Luke vill, 13 otro. pilav ov éxouow ot Tpos 
Ka.lpov TLOTEVOVTW kat év Kalp@ TELAT [LOD adloravrat.. TO be € eV 7H Kady yn 
OvUTOL, oiTLVEs...TOV Adyov KaTéxovTW Kal KapTUpopovow év dropovy. Seneca 
insists much on the use of adversity, Prov. 2.2 omnia adversa exercita- 
tiones putet vir fortis ; ib. 6 patrium deus habet adversus bonos viros 
animum et illos fortiter amat; ‘operibus, ingurt, ‘doloribus, dammnis 
exagitentur, ut verum colligant robur.’ Just below (3.3) he quotes from 
Demetrius nihil mihi videtur infelicius eo cui nihil wmquam evenit 
adversi, non licuit enim se experirt. There is a reminiscence of the text 
in Hermas Vis. iv. 3 éomep 70 xpvotov Soxidlerat...ovTws Kal duets Soxyud- 
feobe of KarouKodvTes ev aiTO (TO KOo MH). Ot OdV pelVavTES Kal TUPwWHEYTES 
im avrod kabapicbncecbe. 

tis wlerews.] That St. James no less than St. Paul regarded faith as 
the very foundation of religion is evident from this verse as well as 
from verse 6, ii. 1, v. 15. See Comment on Faith below. 

neurenyatente is emphatic form of épydéerar, ‘works out,’ often 
found in the epistle to the Romans ; cf. especially v. 3 7) 6Adus tropoviy 


1 Bp. J. Wordsworth (Stud. Bibl. p. 137) thinks rijs riorews may possibly be a 


gloss from St. Peter, rightly omitted by Corb. 
D 
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katepyacerat, and see below on xataxavyaoGe ili. 14. The simple verb is 
similarly used below i. 20, ii. 9 duapriav épyaleoGe.4 

bropovav.| Used (1) for the act of endurance (2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4), and 
(2) for the temper of endurance, as here and in the parallel passages 
Rom. v. 3 and 2 Thess. i. 4. The verb is found below, ver. 12, Matt. 
xxiv. 13 6 tropetvas eis TAOS owOHoeTar, Rom. xil. 12 rH eArids yatpovres, 
TH Orie iropevovtes, TH TpoTEevyH TpooKapTepodvres (Where we find joy, 
endurance and prayer joined as in the text), Didaché xvi. 5 oi tropec- 
vavres ev TH TiaTe aitov cwOycovra. It corresponds generally to 
the Aristotelian xaptepia (cf. Heb. xi. 27 roy yap ddpatov ws dpdv éxap- 
téepynoev) and to the Latin patientia, thus defined by Cic. Invent. ii. 54. 
163 patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causa rerum arduarum ac diffi- 
cilium voluntaria ac diuturna perpessio; but its distinctively Christian 
quality is shown in Didymus’ comment on Job vi. 5 quoted by Suicer 
ov« avatoOnrov «lvar det TOV Oikatov Kav KapTepOs héepy TA OA(Bovta avry 
yap apety eat, otav alcbnow Tov érurdvev Sexopevds Tis trepppovyn TOV 
adryndovev dia Tov Ocdv. Plut. (Cons. ad Apoll. 117) quotes from Eurip. 
Ta TpoorerovtTa 8 cots ED heper Bpordv, apirros elvat Twdpovely TE jot 
doxet. Philo (Cong. Hrud. Grat. M. 1. 524), followed by Chrysostom 
(ap. Suic. s.v.), calls irowovy the queen of virtues, and says itis typified 
by Rebecca. Bp. Lightfoot distinguishes it from paxpofupia (Col. i. 12) : 
see below on v. 7. Spitta cites Test. Jos. 2 év d€xa reipacpots ddxiuov 
pe dvéderEe kal ev waow airots euaxpoOipyoa OTe méya pdppakov 7 paKpo- 
Ovpia Kat ToAAG ayaa didwow 7 dropovyn, and refers to Jubilees ch. 17 
and 18 and the Fourth book of Maccabees as showing that the Jews 
regarded Abraham as a pattern of faith and endurance tested by trial. 

4, #88 iropovy.] See note on yxapa, ver. 2. 

tpyov téhevov éxérw.] ‘Let it have its full effect,’ ‘attain its end.’ Alf. 
translates ‘let it have a perfect work,’ but this does not quite repre- 
sent the force of the original, which in colloquial English would be 
rather ‘make a complete job of it’=redews évepyeirw. In classical 
Greek we should probably have had 70 épyov, but the omission of the 
article emphasizes the first point, that endurance shall be active not 
passive, as well as the second, that its activity shall not cease till it has 
accomplished its end. Cf. for the thought rapametvas below ver. 25, Heb. 
x. 36, xii. 1 foll. dV tropovis tpéxwpev Tov TpoKeipevov Huiv ayava, Vv. 5 
iva my Kayne Tats Wuxats bpaov éxAvomevor x.t.r., Clem. Al. Sér. 4. p. 570 
P. redeiwow 76 paptipioy Kadodpev drt TéAcov epyov ayamrys évedeiEaTo. 

réheor.| Not ‘perfect’ in the strict sense of the term, since roAdé 
mratomev araytes (below iii. 2), though all are bidden to aim at perfection, 
(Matt. v. 48, Eph, iii. 19), The word occurs again below iii. 2. It 
is used of animals which are full grown (cf. Herod. i. 83, where ra 
téea, TOV tpoBarwv are opposed to yadaOnva, Thue. v. 47), and hence, in 
this and other passages, of Christians who have attained maturity of 
character and understanding (Phil. iii. 15, where see Lightfoot’s note, 
Col. i. 28, iv. 12, esp. 1 Cor. xiv. 20, Heb. v. 12-14). Thus it be- 


' [The ape and compound forms are used together in Rom. ii. 9, 16, and 2 Cor. 
vil. 107) AC 
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comes almost synonymous with TVEYPOTUKOS and yrootiKds.? Philo con- 
trasts it with doKyTuxds and TpoKorrav DEES ps 551 Touadra, bpnyettat TO 
ACKNTUKO 1) dmopovi}, 552 cov dork TUKOV TpOTov, Kal véov Tapa TOV Téevov, kat 
pirias dEov etvar tiHepev, 169 ai rédevon d dperat pdvou Tov TedeLlov KT Hara 
582, 689: ef. the Stoic use (Stob. Hel. ii. 198) wavra dé tov Kaddv Kat 
deyabov dvSpa, Tédevov civar A€yovor did -7d pndemias dmod«trea Gar dperiis. 
The word aptios is used in the same sense in 2 Tim. iii. 17 wa 
Gptios 7) 6 TOV Ocod avOpwros mpos wav épyov dyabov cEnpticpevos, cf. 1 Pet. 
v. 10 6 8 @cds...dACyov tabdvras adtos Katapticas buds. In Heb. ii. 10 
Christ himself is said to have been made perfect through sufferings. 
The word réAeos is often used by later writers of the baptized, 
as by Clem. Al. Paed. i. 6. (P ELSE RE: dvaryevvnbevres evOéws Td TEéAELoV 


dare paprev” eputioOnuev yap> TO be éotw emiyvdvat Ody. ovKovy arehijs 


6 éyvwKxds TO TéAELOV. —) 
dAsKAnpot.| Omnibus numeris absolutt. Used of a victim which is 
without blemish, complete in all its parts (integer), Jos. Ant. Jud. 
iii, 12. 2 ra tepeta Pvovow SAKANpa Kat kara pydev AeAwBypéva, also of 
the priest Philo M. 2. p. 225 ravreAW Kat 6AdKAnpov elvar TOV iepéa Tpoo- 
téraxrat, of the initiated Plato Phaedr. 250. “OXoxAnpia is used of the 
lame man who was healed, Acts iii. 16. Hence, metaphorically, Philo 
M. 1. 190 7a. 8 GAda, doa Woxiv bAdKAnpoV Kata TaVTA TA MéeAN TapéxeTan, 
ddoxavTody Oecd, 2b. M. 2. p. 265 det tov péddAovra Ovew oxéerrec Oat, pri) «i 
TO lepetov duwmov, GAN’ €i 7 dudvowa dAOKANPOS aiTO Kal TavTEAys KabéoTHKE, 
Herm. Mand. v. 2. 3 riots 6dKAnpos, Polyb. 18. 28. 9 edxAeva 6AGKANpOS, 
Wisd. xv. 3 10 yap éerictacOai oe d6ACKANpos Sixatocvvn, 1 Thess. v. 23. 
It is often joined with réAeos, as in Plut. Mor. p. 1066 F. rédXeov ék 
— rovtwv Kal dAdKAypov GovTo ovpmrAnpodv Biov, and in Philo. See on both 
words Heisen pp. 299-371. In this passage it would be contrasted 
with a partial keeping of the law such as we read of in ii. 9, 10. 
év pndevi Aeudpevor.] The preceding positive expression (6AdxAnpos) is 
supported by the corresponding negative, as in ver. 6 év miore pndev 
SvaKpivomevos. The only passages in the N.T. where the passive is used 
(as in Plato Legg. 9. 881 B det ras evOade Kordcers pndev Tov év Aidod Net- 
meoOar) are this and the following verse and ii. 15. Strictly it means 
‘being left behind by another.’ It is used with the gen. both of person 
and thing, rarely of both together. More usually the thing is expressed 
by the dat. or acc., or with a preposition, eis Ti, Kata TL, Tpds TL, Ev TLL. 
The active occurs with much the same sense in classical Greek, Arist. 
Gen. An. iv. 1. 36 of evvodxou puxpdv Aetrover TOD OnAEos THY idéar (‘ fall 
short of ’)s and is also used of the thing with dat. of the person, Luke 
Xviil. 22 & oor Netra (61 is lacking’). We may compare 1 Cor. 7 pu) 
iorepciobar é ev pndevi Xaplopart. Mydevé i is required as it is a _ negative 
in a final clause, cf. Phil. iii. 9 iva Xpiorov Kepdyow...puiy EXoV coy 
Suxavootyyy, and Winer, p. 598. 
There is a ele resemblance Se the scale 
_ tian growt : 
Bearing (Ke 


% 
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nay even éy rais OXiWeow, St. Paul continues «iddres dru 7 OAtus (=70 
Soxiwiov THs wiaTews OY TeLpacpds here) tropovny Katepydlerar. These two 


stages may be considered the same as those given here: but the third 
seems inconsistent. Here endurance leads to the perfection of the 
Christian character ; there the words 7 6 tropovy Soxysyv apparently 
reverse the first step of St. James. The word doxyiy however is not 
there used in the same sense as our doximiov, of which it is rather the 
result ; and this, the tried and tested character, is not very different 
from St. James’ ‘perfection,’ of which we may consider the two 
following stages in St. Paul (7 d€ Soxiuy eArida, 7 Se eArls od KaTato- 
xvvel, Ort 7 a&ydmryn TOD Ocod éxxexvtar) to be marks or elements. There is 
a similar chain, including tropovy, in 2 Pet. i. 5 foll., where however 
there seems no attempt to give a natural or chronological order. 

5, eb 8€ rus Nelrerar coplas. | The preceding devropevor is caught up like 


TéActos and bropovy) before. The thought omitted is thus supplied by — 


Bede: si quis vestrum non potest intellegere utilitatem tentationum quae 
fidelibus probandi causa eveniunt, postulet a Deo tribui sibi sensum quo 
dignoscere valeat quanta pietate Pater castigat filios (‘how am I to see 
trial in this light, and make this use of it? it needs a higher wisdom’). 
The ideas of wisdom and perfection are often joined, as in 1 Cor. ii. 7 


oodiav Nadotpev ev Tots Tedclors, Col. i. 28 didadoKovtes wavra avOpwrov — 


év rdon codia Wa Trapactiowpey wavta avOpwrov réAeov ev Xpiora, 
Wisd. ix. 6 kav ydp tis 9 TéAeLos ev viois GvVOpdtuv THs amd cov codias 
amovons «is ovdév AoytcOnoerat. Hence Eulogius (fl. 590 a.v.), quoted by 
Heisen p. 377, speaks of 4 reAetdrovos copia Geod. On the true nature of 
wisdom see below iii. 13. To St. James, as tothe writer of the book of 
Job(where the necessity of wisdom to understand the use of trial is much 
insisted on) and of the other sapiential books, wisdom is ‘ the principal 
thing,’ to which he gives the same prominence as St. Paul to faith, St. 

John to love, St. Peter to hope. Not that wisdom is neglected in the 
other books of the N.T.: cf. Luke ii. 40, vii. 35, xi. 49, 1 Cor. i. 17 
foll. (where true and false wisdom are contrasted), OGL pan 9: airovpevor 
iva TAnpwOyre THYv eriyvwow TOD OeArjparos adrod ev rdoy copia kat owvéret 
TVEVLOTUK), where see Lightfoot’s note, Eph. 1.17 tva 6 @cds dey bpiv 


VED LO copias Kal droxahiijews év ervyvce abrod, meputiopévous TOUS ’ 


dpharpors Ts Kapdias eis TO eidévar duds tis éotw 7 éAris THs KAnoEWSs 


avrod, tis 6 tAOdTOS THs Sdéys THS KAnpovopias K.7..., Which may serve as” 


a commentary on the whole of this passage, esp. on verses 10 and 12. 
The prayer for wisdom takes a more definitely Christian form in St. 
Paul’s prayer for the Spirit. Compare Plut. Mor. 351 OC. wavra pev 
et Tayab Tobs voov éxovTas airetoOar rapa Tov Ody: paduora O& THs mept 
abrév error pins, doov edikrov €otw dvOpdrois, peTLovTEs edxOpmela TUyxXavew 


Tap’ oirov éxelvov, ws ovdev avOporp AaPeiv oe ob xapioacba OcG 
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repeated 7. Tod Ocod, Tod 7. a. dwdovtos: ef. for the hyperbaton 2 Pet. iii. 
2 pvnoOjvat TOV TpoEipNLcvoy pyudtov tro Tov dylwy tpopyTav, Acts. XXvi. 
6 én’ eAmids THs eis TOUS TaTépas Hudv erayyeAias yevouevns bro TOD cod, 
Rom. viii. 18 rHv peddAovoay ddav droxadvPOjvat cis Huds, Matt. xxv. 34 
THY HrowacpEevnv tpiv Bacireiav ard KataBoAjs koopov. We occasionally 
find the same thing in classical authors, when the qualifying clause 
between the article and substantive is itself further qualified or supple- 
mented, as by a prepositional phrase (Xen. Anab. vi. 6. 19 6 ddatpebeis 
avnp tro “Ayaciov, Thuc. i. 18 pera tHv trav tupdvvev KatdAvow é« Tis 
‘EdAddos, see Krueger 50. 9, n. 8,9; 10. 1, 2, 3), or by the object (Dem. 
Cor. 301 6 Kateidyndas kivduvos tHv édw, Epict. Diss. i. 1 ypyotixy Sivapus 
tais davraciais), see Sandys Lept. p. 35 §$ 31. Here the unusual posi- 
tion gives a special prominence to raéow dads. 

There are two ways in which dz)és (only here in N.T.) is taken, (1) 
in a logical sense, ‘simply,’ ‘ unconditionally,’ ‘without bargaining,’ 
which may be said most truly of Him who makes his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good (Matt. v. 45): cf. Herm. Mand. ii. 4 réow torepovpevors 
didov arAds, my Siotdlwv tive 8ds 7 Tit pH dds, Tacw didov, and again im- 
mediately below dAd@s is explained by pydev diaxpivwv: (2) in a moral 
sense, ‘generously.’ The latter is more in accordance with the use of 
émQorns = ‘liberality,’ which is common in the N.T., cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2 év 
TOAAH SoKyun OAipews 7) Tepioveia THS Xapas adTav érepiocevoer eis TO TAOD- 
TOs THS amAOTHTOS avTay, 1x. 11 év wavti rAouTICOpevor cis Tacav amAOTYTA, 
ver. 13, Rom. xii. 8 6 peradidods év arddrytt. This use of drAdtys seems 
to come from the idea of frankness and openheartedness belonging to 
azXovs. There is however no example of the adverb being thus used, and 
it seems on all accounts better to keep the ordinary sense ‘ uncondition- 
ally,’ which also contrasts better with the following ju édveidi{ovros. CF. 
Philo Cher. M. 1 p. 161 6 @cds 0d twANTip érevovilwv Ta EavTod KTHWaTA, 
dwpytikds 6& TOV ardvTwV, devvadous Xapitwr Tyas avaxewv, 4pworBys odK edteE- 
pevos, Alleg. M. 1 p. 50 dirdddwpos dv 6 Meds xapilerar Ta. dyahd Tact Kal 
Tots py TeArecors foll., 2b. p.251 rdGev tHv Ppovicews SupOcay didvoray eixds 
éott tAnpotobat TAHY ard codias Mcod ; Herm. Mand. ii. 4 wacw 6 Weds 
didocbat Oéret éx TOV idtwv Swpyudrwv, where the context is full of remin- 
iscences of St. James ; id. Sim. v. 4. 3 Os dv Soddos 7 TOD Meod kal éxn TOV 
Kupiov éavrod év 7H Kapdia airetra: rap’ airod ovveow Kal AapBdve...dcou 
de dpyot (eiolv) mpos THY éevrevéw exetvor diotdlovow aireiofar Tapa Tod 
Kupéov, 2b. ix. 2. 6., Sen. Ben. 4. 25 di quodewmque faciunt, in eo quid 
praeter ipsam faciendi rationem sequuntur ? Plut. Mor. 63. F, below 
ver. 17 maca ddcrs dyaby. 

Hi dveBilovros.| Sir. 41. 22 pera rd Sodvar py dveidile, 18. 17 puwpds 
dxaplorws dveidset, kal ddo1s Backdvor extjKer 6POadpovs, 20. 13 foll. ddcrs 
adpovos ov AvoiteAnoe oer GALya Sacer Kal TOAAG dvedioet...pwpds Epel... 
ovK éate xapis Tots dyabots pov, Herm. Mand. 9. 3 (after speaking of 
Supyia) odk ore yap 6 Weds ds of dvOpwrot of pvnoikaxodvtes, GAN’ adtos 
dpvycixakos ort, Sim. 9.23 6 Ocds od pvynotxakel Tois eLomorAoyoupevots TAS 
dpaptias, GAN’ thews yiverar, Sim. 9. 24 wavtl avOpdrw éxopyynoav dvover- 
diorws kal ddicrdktrws. So Philemon (Mein. fr. inc. 18. p. 401) xadds 
Toioas ov KaAas dvetdicas: epyov Kabeires TAOVGLOY TTWXD Oyw, KAVXO- 
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pevos 70 ddpov 0 dédwKas dire, Dem. Cor. 316 76 ras idias edepyeolas 


DromypvjoKey.. -pucpod detv 6 Spovov eore TO dverdiCew, Polyb. ix. 31.4, xxxviil. 


4. 11 évedicas cis dxapioriav, Plaut. Amph prol. 41 nam quid ego 


memorem, ut alios in tragoediis vidi, Neptunum, Viriutem, Victoriam, 
Martem, Bellonam, commemorare quae bona nobis fecissent...sed mos 
nunquam ill fuit patri meo optumo ut exprobraret quod bonis faceret 
boni, Ter. Andr. i, 1. 17 istaec commemoratio quasi exprobratio 
est immemori benefici, Cic. Lael. 71, Sen. Ben. ii. 11, Plut. Adu. ii. 
64. A. waoa dvediLouevn xadpis eraxOys Kai dyapis. The thought 
expressed is similar to that in Matt. xii. 20 (Isa. xlii. 1), and is 
intended to encourage those who were tempted to regard their trials as 
a sign of God’s displeasure for their sin. Itis not meant that God never 
upbraids (see Mark xvi. 14 dveidiucev tiv amiotiav aitdv, Const. Apost. 
vii. 24 ‘ prepare yourselves for worship’ iva pi) dvagins tudv rov Iarépa 
Kadovvtuv dvedicOnre ix aitod), but that where there is sincere repent- 
ance He freely gives and forgives whatever may have been the past sin. 

So0qreran, A Sc. 76 airovpevov. The same words in Matt. vii. 7 airetre kal 
Sobjoerat piv: cf. below ver. 17, also Clem. R. 13 and Polye. Phil. 2. 

6. airelrw 8 év mlore.| Again catching up the preceding verb. Cf. edi 
Ths TlaTews below v. 15, and for air. iv. 3, where also there is a limita- 
tion on the prayer which is sure of an answer. For the meaning of 
mioris see Comment and Gfrorer Philo, p. 452 foll. 

[The dAdrys of the Giver must be met by a corresponding ie \orne 
of the suppliant, as in the case of Solomon, who asked simply for 
wisdom, without a thought of material good things, cf. the words put 
into his mouth in Wisdom viii. 21 évérvyoy 76 Kupiw Kal cirov é& oAns 
THs Kapdias pov. Spitta.] 

—_ pndiy Suaxpuvdpevos. | The simple sense of the active is to ‘ divide,’ 
often contrasted, as in Plato and Aristotle, with ovyKpivew : so in the 
system of Empedocles (Diels p- 478) Ta oroLXela, Tore pev bro THS prdias 
ovyKpivomeva, Tote O€ 70 TOD veikous Siaxpiwopeva K.T.4. In 1 Cor. iv. 
7 (ris ce Sdwaxpiver;) it means to separate from others as superior. 
Similarly i in the passive, as Philo M. I. p. 584 (a veil is interposed) 
ee Staxpivyra TOV €iow 7a ééw. Hence it is used of quarrelling, Herod. 
58 payn StaxpiOjvar mpos twa, Acts xi. 2 Suexpivovro mpos avtov A€éyov- 


TES a disputed’), Jude 9 7G diaBdrw Staxpivdpevos, and in ver. 23 edeyxere : 


Staxpivopevous (Alf.), Jerem. xv. 10 SucaLdmevov Kal dvaxpuvdpevov. Thon TH 


Yo Ezek. xx. 35, 36 SiaxpeOjoopac ™pos (‘Iwill plead, contend, with you’) 


dv Tpdrov SueKpiOnv pds Tors Tatépas tuov. In the N.T. it is frequently 
used of internal division, like SiapepiCopar (Luke xi. 18 éq’ éavrov duepe- 
piodn, ef. Virg. Aen. iv. 285 animum nune hue celerem nune dividit illue) ; i 
d contrasted with faith, ‘Matt. xxi. 21 ¢ eav éxyte TicTW Kal pH) 


N ev TH Kapodia GANG TioTed 
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araca yuvy yevva ; Clem. Hom. ii. 40 zepi 70d pdvov Ocod dSiaxpibjvar od 
éopeadres, Socr. H.H, iii. 9 dvexpivero xowwvetv EioeBiw. The act. is also 
used in the sense of distinguishing, discerno, Matt. xvi. 3, Acts xv. 9 
obder duexpivey pweTadd YO Te Kat aitav, Xi. 12 wydev duaxpivavra (making 
no distinction), 1 Cor. xi. 29 jax) duaxpivwv 76 cua (not distinguishing 
the body of Christ from common food), xvi. 29 (discerning of spirits), 
so Herm. Mand. ii. 6 quoted on drdds: also of deciding (judging) I 
Cor. vi. 5 ava pécov tod ddeA@ov, Kz. xxxiv. 17 mpoBdrov Kat rpoBdrov, 
and with ace. of person 1 Cor. xi. 31, as in Psa, xlix. 4 dvaxpivar tov 
adv avrod, Prov. xxxi. 9, Zach. iii. 7.1 The force of the word here 
may be illustrated by iv. 4 below and by Matt. vi. 24. Hermas para- 
phrases it by airod ad:ordxrws Mand. ix., a passage full of reminiscences 
of St. James. Myde is required by the imperative, see Winer, p. 598. 

touxev KAVSovt.]| Like a cork floating on the wave, now carried 
towards the shore, now away from it; opposite to those who have ‘ hope 
as an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
within the veil,’ Heb. vi. 19. For the figure cf. Eph. iv. 14, where 
we have opposed to the avjp téAccos Of V. 13 viyrioe KAvdwrifopevor Kat 
mepipepomevor tavTt avéeuw ths Sidackadias, Sir. Xxxili. 2 6 troxpwopevos 
év vouw ws év Kataryids wAotov. In Isa. lvii. 20 the sea is used as a 
type of restlessness, cf. Jude 13. For a similar figurative use of 
the name ‘ Euripus’ see my note on Cic. V.D. iii. 24. So Matt. xi. 7 
KdAapov i710 aveuov cadcevopevov, Virg. Aen. xii. 487 vario nequiquam 
fluctuat aestu, Hor. Lp. i. 1. 99 aestuat et vitae disconvenit ordine toto, 
Seneca Hp. 95. 57 non contingit tranquillitas nist immutabile certumque 
judicium adeptis : cetert decidunt subinde et reponuntur et inter intermissa 
appetitaque alternis fluctuantur, ib. 52 fluctuamus inter varia consilia, 
nihil libere volumus, nihil absolute, nihil semper. K2dvdwv is only found 
in the sing., cf. Luke viii. 24 éreriuyoev TO dvéww Kat TO krA\VOwVE TOD 
vdatos, and see Essay on Style. The word éouxe only here and below 
ver. 23 in the N.T. 

dvepilopév. |= classical dvewow. Perhaps coined by the writer. The 
only other examples quoted in Thayer are Schol. on Od. xii. 336, 
Hesych. s.v. dvayvgar, Joan. Moschus dveuiovtos tov rAoiov. Heisen 
notices (p. 441) that St. James has a fondness for verbs in -ifw, e.g. 
évedilo, purile, mapadoyilopat, -proyilw, éyyilw, kabapilu, ayvilo, apavilu, 
Onoavpilw, Oepilw, ornpilw, paxapilo. 

purfopévm.| Hrom furis, ‘a fan’; most often used of fanning a flame. 


1 Hofmann, followed by Erdmann, explains d:axpwduevos here as middle, ‘sich bei 
sich selbst in Bezug auf etwas fraglich stellen,’ and supports this by a reference to 
4 Mace. 2 (it should be i. 14) d:axplywwev Se th eativ Aoyouds Kal Ti wa&O0s, Where 
however diax. has nothing to do with questioning, but means simply ‘let us dis- 
tinguish.” Dr. Abbott also would prefer to take it as a middle, comparing such cases 
as Eur. Med. 609 ds ob kpivodpa tTavdé cot Ta wAclova ‘I will debate the matter no 
further,’ Arist. Nub. 66 téws wev obv éxpivdued? (cf. the Latin cernere bello); and he 
thinks dvexpi@n may be used with a middle force, like amexpl@n for awexptvaro. The 
idea of self-debate is much the same as that of self-division, and it may well be that 
the sense here takes a colour from the secondary, as well as from the primitive force 
of the verb «plyw, but the connexion with the primitive notion ‘division’ is, I think, 
the more important, and harmonizes better with the word Sfpuxos, which appears as 
@ synonym just below. 
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py mpos avéenwv piriotto TO Vdwp...b’ Hovxias aaa and a comic 
fragment in Dio Chr. 32. p. 368 djpos dorarov xaxdy, | kat Oardooy 
wav’ Spoov im dvewov purilerar, Aristoph. Ran. 360, Philo Gig. M. 1. 
p-. 269 iddév ris tov év tats Wuyais dAexrov Kal Bapiv yeypdva, Os tro 
Buuordtns dopas tov Kata Biov tpaypdarwv dvappirierar, TeHavpaKer 
eikdtws ef tis ev KAvOwve Kupawotans Oadrdoons yadrvyv ayev Svvarat 
Epictetus i. 4. 19 has a similar use of perappurileo bau. 

7. py yap oléc0w, | This is the only passage in N.'T. where the verb occurs, 
except otwar John xxi. 25, oidpevor Phil. i. 17. Oinors is often used in 
Philo in a bad sense = dd£a, as opposed to érioryyn. Fides non opinatur 
says Bengel on this passage, echoing the Stoic pi dogacew tov coo. 
Tép here, like the preceding, gives the reason for aireitw év rioret. 

6 dvOpwros exetvos.| For éxeivos simply, as in Mark xiv. 21, Matt. 
xxvi. 24, and passim. 

+03 Kvptov,] Here and below iv. 15, v. 10, 11 used of God: of Christ 
in i. 1, ii. 1 certainly, and v. 8, 14, 15 probably. 

8. avijp Bhpuxos.] St. James commonly uses avnp with some cha- 
sacheristie word, ee paxapios i. 12, xaravodv i. 23, XpvoodakTvhuos 
li. 2, réevos iii. 2, keeping SGoumees for more general expressions, 
€xelvos, Tas, ovdELs, ee This agrees fairly with the use in the LXX. 
and Gospels: in the other epistles dvjp is almost exclusively used in 
opposition to yuv7. This is the first appearance in literature of the 
word di. (only found here and below iv. 8 in N.T.), unless we give an 
earlier date to the apocryphal Bes quoted below from Clem. Rom. ; 
the thought is found in Psa. xii. 2 ‘with a double heart (é& xapéia Kat 
ev Kapdia) do they speak!,’ 1 Chron. xii. 33, 1 Kings xviii. 21, Sirac. 
25 pn darejorys $6Bw Kvpiov kai pr TpooedOys avT@ év apie roth 
ab. ii. 12 ovat dpaptors értBaivovtt emt dvo rpiBovs.. .oval uply Tots 
drohwdexdo THY tropovyv. It is the opposite to Deut. iv. 29 fyrjcere 
éxet Kvpiov tov @cov tuav xat eipyoere adtov drav exlytnoere avTov 
e€ odys THs Kapdias gov Kai é€ dAns THs Wryys cov ev TH OAiWer cov, 
and to Wisd. i. 1 éy dmddrnre wapdias® fntnocare (tov Kvptov) ore 
eipioKetat Tois py Teipdlovew adrdr, eupavicerat d€ Tols py amricTovow 
ait@. St. Paul describes a Sufuxia i in Rom. vii. : ef. below iv. 4, Philo 
M. 1. p. 230 mépuxe yap 6 ddpor, aet aept TOV opbov Adyov KLVOU[LEVOS, 
Hpepto. kat avaTraveet Suopeviys , elvat kat emt pndevos éoravat Taylws Kau 
épnpeic bar Sdypatos, x.7 XA. Though seemingly introduced by St. James, 
the word was quickly taken up by subsequent writers: it occurs about 
forty times in Rand e.g. Mand. ix. 4. 5 foll. airod mapa rod Kupiov 
kat darohnyyy TdvTo....eav de durtdons ev TH kapdia. TOV, ovdev od py AnWY 
TOV airnudroy gov: ob yep durraovtes, ovTol ciow of divyol...7as yap 
difuxos a Gynp éay mi petavonon SvtKdAws cwOyoerar: the whole chapter 
is a comment on our text, and full of reminiscences of this epistle ; 
thus 7 y mors avobev é €OTL Tapa. TOU Kupéiov Kal Exel Siva peyahay: q 83 
duboxia ériyeov rvetud ore rapa Tod SiaBdAov, Sivapw py Exovoga is an 


1 See Taylor’s Gospel in the Law, p. 336 foll. ; he considers that St. James here 
quotes from Prov. xxi. 8. 
? The phrase occurs also Eph. vi. 5, Col. iii. 22. 
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echo of James ili. 15; ovd« ears yap 6 Weds ds of avOpwror ot pvnoikaKodv- 
tes reminds one of ju) dvediLovros just above. In the space of thirty 
lines we find fifteen instances of the use of défvyos and its derivatives. 
So Clem. Rom. i. c. 11 (Lot’s wife is a warning) dru of dipvyxor Kal of 
durralovres Tepi THS TOD Ocod dvvdpeus eis kpia...yivovtat, 23 (the Father 
bestows his favour on all that come to him) daAq diavoia: dd pr 
duprxdpev...rdppw yeverOw ad’ judv 4} ypadhy atrn drov A€yer Tadalzwpoi ! 
eiow of divxo, ot SuotdLovres THY Woxyv K7.r., Clem. Rom. ii. 11 py 
SupvyxGmev GAG eArricavtes bropeivoper, 1b. 19 py adyavaxtopev of Acopor 
(cf. delrerar codpias above) drav tis Huas vovbery...éviote yap movnpa 
Tpacoovres ov ywookomev bid THY Supxiav Kat amuctiav, Clem. Al. Strom. 
i. 29 § 181 (quoting Hermas), Didaché iv. 4 0d dupvyjoes rorepov eorax 
7 ov, repeated by Barnabas xix. 5, and in Const. Apost. vii. 11, with 
the addition évy rH rpooevyy cov...déyer yap 6 Kvptos euot Iérpw ert ris 
Gardoons 'OAryémiore eis Ti ediotacas; Can. Eccl. 13, Act. Philip. in 
Hell. p. 99 Tisch. of i276 ris rictews eornprypevor odK edupvxynoav, Enoch 
xci. 4 (Dillmann tr. p. 65) ‘be not companions of those who are of a 
double heart.’ Similar phrases are d.ydvo1a Clem. Hom. i. 11, durdo- 
kapota Didaché x. 1, Barn. xx. 1, dvyvépov Barn. xix. 7, déyvwpos Const. 
Ap. ii. 6, 21, durpdowzos Test. Ash. ili, p. 691, duxovovs erapdporepiotns 
6 ddpwv Philo frag. M. 2. p. 663, d/Aoyos 1 Tim. iii. 8, d¢yAwooos, Sir. 
v. 9. For classical parallels cf. Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 41 dv0 yap, eb, cadds 
éxw Yruxds...00 yap On pia ye ovoa aya ayaby Té éott Kai Kaky, vd dua 
Kadov Te Kal aicypav epywv épa kal raiTa dua BovAerai re kal od Bovdrerar 
wpdrrewv, Plato Rep. 8. 554 D (of the oligarchical man) ov« dp’ av ely 
aotaciacrtos 6 ToLodTos ev éavT@ ovde els add durAods tis, and still more 
the tyrannical man 588 foll., ‘Epict. Ench, 29.7 va oe det avOpwrov 7 
ayabov 7) Kaxov <ivat. De Wette quotes Tanchuma on Deut. xxvi. 16 
‘with all thy heart,’ Ve habeant (qui preces ad deum facere velint) duo 
corda, unum ad deum, alterum vero ad aliam rem directum. 

WH. make ay. dip. subject of AjpWerat, but I prefer to take it with 
B (which puts a stop before dyvjp), the Peshitto, Wiesinger, Huther, 
&e., in apposition to the subject of olécGw, like ili. 2 duvards xadwa- 
ywoynoat after réAcwos avyp, ver. 6 6 Kdopos THs ddukias after wip, ver. 8 
axataoratov Kkakov after yAdooav (though here the apposition is 
irregular, see note), iv. 12 6 duvdpevos after xpirys. The other way of 
taking it seems to me to lack the energy of St. James, appealing less 
directly to the person addressed and weakening the force and rhythm 
of the following clause. The Vulg., followed by Schneck., Hofmann, 
Schegg, &c., makes ver. 8 an entire sentence, vir duplex inconstans est ; 
but, as Alford says, it is hardly possible that the writer could have 
introduced a hitherto unknown, or at any rate a very unusual word 
in this casual way; Alford himself makes it a new predicate to 6 
avip. éx. ‘he isa man with two minds,’ but the construction is certainly 
easier if we take it in apposition to the subject: it will then sum up 
in one pregnant word the substance of the two preceding verses. 


1 The quotation i is from an apocryphal writing supposed by Lightfoot to be ‘ Eldad 
and Modad,’ by Hilgenfeld to be the “Assumption of Moses.’ 
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akatdoraros. Only here and below iii. § in N.T.: ‘unsettled,’ ‘ un- 


stable’ (cf. ovK exovor pifav Mark iv. 17); once in LXX. Isa. liv. 11 
TATE?) Kat dKardoTaros (‘tossed with tempest,’ A.V. and R.V. .) 5 ; Herm. 
Mand. 2 éaxatractatov Sapdveov : it is used by classical writers, e.g. 
Dem. /.L. 383 6 pev O7pids eoTw dorabuqrorarov mpaypo Tov mavTwv Kab 
daovvOermraroy, @oTrEp ev baracon KDLO. dxataoTatov, os av TUXN KLVOUJLEVOV, 
where see Shilleto ; the verb occurs Tob. i. 15 at 680i jKatacrarycay 
(‘were disturbed’) kat odxére jSvvdoOnv mopevOnva eis THY Myndiav, Herm. 
Mand. 5. 2.7 dxaractatel ev racy mpage airod, ad. Sim. 6. 3. 5 dxata- 
aratovvtes Tals BovAats.. A€yovow EavTods pi) evodotobar év Tats mpage 
ow aitév kal...aitiavrae Tov Kipiov. ’Axatacracia, ‘unsettlement,’ ‘rest- 
lessness,’ occurs iii. 16 (where A.V. and R.V. have‘confusion’). It is 
found also in 1 Cor. xiv. 33 opposed to eipyvy, and in pl. Luke xxi. 9, 2 
Cor. vi. 5, xii. 20 (where A.V. and R.V. have ‘ tumults’), Herm. Mand. 
6. 3. 4: Polybius uses it both of political disturbance and of individual 
character, see iv. 5. 8 tiv dxatacractay Kat paviay Tov Hetpaxiov. 

év tacais tais 680is.] ‘In the whole course of his life’: cf. below v. 
20, Rom. ii. 16. It is a Hebraism for év waou or dravra. The same 
comparison of life to a journey is implied in the words zopevopat, 7repi- 
mate: see Vorst Hebr. p. 194 foll. 

9. KavxdeOo.] Repeats the note of racav yapay ver. 2: it stands first 
‘in order to emphasize the opposition to dupvyia. Far from being thus 
undecided and unsettled, the Christian should exult in his profession. 
If in low estate, he should glory in the church, where all are brothers 
and there is no respect of persons ; he should realize his own dignity as 
a member of Christ, a child of God, an heir of heaven: if rich, he 
should cease to pride himself on wealth or rank, and rejoice that he 
has learnt the emptiness of all worldly distinctions and been taught that 
they are only valuable when they are regarded as a trust to be used 
for the service of God and good of man. Cf. Sirac. 10. 21 aAovouos Kal 
€vdogos Kal TTWXOS, TO Kavxnpio. avTov b6Bos Kvpiov, Jer. ix. 23 pay 
KavxdoGw 6 Co) codes ev TH Godia avrod...Kal [47 KavxdoOw 6 6 mAovawos ev TO 


tovTw airod, ‘but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 


standeth and knoweth me.. cael the Lord,’ Philo Jos. M. 2. 61 Tamer 


vos €t Tais TUYats ; GAA TO Ppovnp.a. py KaTAMUTTETO. TAVTA TOL KaTa VvOdV 
xwpel; peraBorjrv eddaBod, Rom. i. 16, 1 Pet. iv. 16, 1 Cor. vii. 22 6 & 
Kupio kd bets dodXos, dmehevGepos Kuptov éoriv’ dpoiws Kat 6 édevOepos kAy- 
Gels, dovAds éore Xpiorod, 1b. vii. 29, Phil. iv. 12 ot8a rareworo bau, otoa 
«al Tepuroevew" ev Tavtl Kal ev Taow pepinpar kat xopraler bar kat Teway, 
«al mepicoevew Kat iorepeicbai, also a saying of Hillel quoted in Vajjik 
R. (Edersheim I. p. 532) ‘My humility is my greatness and my 
eatness is my humility.’ The word kavx. is much used by St. 
yina fesse sense ; the Christian’ s boast is in God 
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in the law (Rom. ii. 17, 23), a boasting of self-righteousness towards 
God (Rom. ili. 27, iv. 2, 1 Cor. i. 29, iv. 7), an actual boasting in sin 
{1 Cor. v. 6), or on the ground of mere carnal advantages (2 Cor. xi. 
18, Gal. vi. 13). It is used below of blamable self-confidence (iv. 16). 
6 dSeddds 6 Tarewds.] WH. bracket the former 6, which is omitted 
in B, This would leave no doubt that ddeddds was a general term 
applying to both zAovawos and tarewds. Even with the article this is 
the natural way of taking it. The objections will be considered below. 
Taz. here refers to outward condition as in Luke i. 52 xaOetrXe duvacras 
.. Dwoe tarewovs, Rom, xii. 16 pip ra bYyAG ppovotvres GAA Tots Taret- 
‘vois cuvaraydmevot, cf. below ii. 5; in iv. 6 raz. refers to the character. 
Spitta quotes Sire: copia TaTewvov avupwore Kepadijy avtod Kat év 
péow peyordvev kabioe avrov. ; 

10. 6 8 wAobcwws ey TH TaTewdoe airod.] ‘Let the rich brother glory in 
his humiliation as a Christian’: cf. Sir. 3. 18 dc0@ péyas «¢ tocotTw 
Tamrevod ceavTov Kal evavrTt Kupiov eipyoe ydpw, 1 Tim. vi. 17 charge them 
who are rich in this world py tWydodpoveiv pnde pAmiKévan ext wAvTOV 
adnAornrt, Luke xvi. 15 76 év dvO porous bunAov Podevypa évwrriov TOU cod, 
Matt. xvili. 4 doris rarewooe Eavrov...ovTos éotat 6 preilov év 7H Bacr«ia. 
tov ovpavav, 2b. xxiil. 12, 2 Cor. xi. 7 €LQUTOV Tomewov iva. dpels bYyaOnre, 
also below iv. 10, Philo ine es camry TamewosOnre tmo Tas xElpas aiTys 
(se. of Sarah = virtue) Kadijv Tamelvoow, ppovijparos adoyou Kabaiperwy” 
éxovoay, Xen. R. Lac. 8. 2 ev 7m Saapry ot kpdtwrror...7@ Tarewol ecivac 
peyadivovra. We might understand raz. with reference to the loss of 
position, the scorn which one who became a Christian would have to 
suffer from his unbelieving fellow-countrymen (1 Cor. iv. 10-13); but 
it seems better to refer it, like twos above, to the intrinsic effect of 
Christianity in changing our view of life. As the despised poor learns 

_self- respect, so the proud rich learns self-abasement, cf. Luke xxii. 26 
5 Hyodpevos as 6 Siaxovév, Phil. iii. 3-8. Alf., after Bede, Pott, Huther 
and others, distinguishes 6 zAovcvos from 6 Adeigds on the ground (1) that 
the rich in this epistle are always spoken of in terms of great severity 
(ii. 6, v. 1 foll.) ; (2) that zapeAedoeras and papavOyjoerat are not appro- 
priate if spoken of a brother. He therefore supplies xavydrou, not 
kavxdobo, after 6 thovoros, with the sense ‘whereas the rich man glories 
in his debasement,’ and illustrates it from Phil. iii. 19 av 7 ddga ev rH 
aicxivy atrav. But ramre(vwors never bears this sense in the Hellenistic 
writers. It and its cognates are used either in a good sense morally 
(as below iv. 6, 10), or of mere outward humiliation (as in Luke i. 48) 
_eréBReev emt Thy tareivoow THS dovAns avrov, Sir. 2.5 dvOpw7oe Nextot 
Soxipdlovrar ev Kapivy TATELVOTEDS, ab. xis 13x10, Psa \cxix, 50, 67, 
71, 1 Mace. iii. 51, 2 Sam. xvi. 12, Neh. ix. 9). In the next place sucha 

change of mood in the verb to be supplied is extremely harsh, and I 
think Alf. stands alone in supposing it possible. Equally impossible 

is the supposition of Oecumenius, Grotius and others that some » such 

word as aicxyvécw or tarevovobw should | lied. H 

understand 
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as an unbeliever, by giving it a sarcastic force, ‘let the rich man, if he 


will, glory i in his degradation.’ So too B. Weiss, who however explains 
tameivwots of the speedy ruin which awaits him, It must be allowed that 
such bitterness of sarcasm is not impossible in the writer of ii. 19, iv. 
4,v. 1-6; but could he so early in his letter, in cold blood so to speak, 
have thus anathematized the rich as a class, when we know from iy. 


13-16 that some of those to whom he writes were wealthy traders? 
_ How could one who had known Nicodemus and Mary of Bethany, Joseph 


of Arimathaea and Barnabas, have thus denied to the rich the privilege 
of Christian membership? According to the correct interpretation all 
that he does is to repeat his master’s warning in Matt. vi. 19 foll., xvi. 
26, Mark x. 24, Luke xii. 15-21, xvi. 9-31; so St. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 
29-31, cf. Herm. Sim. li. 4 foll. and Zahn Shizzen p. 53. 

Bru ds dvbos xéprov Tapeheborerar, tee quotation (g iven more fully 
in Pet. i. 24) from Isa. xl. 6 aca cap ydptos kal raca d6ga avOpdrov 
as avOos xdprov: eénpavOn 6 xéptos Kal 7d avOos e&érecev : cf. Psa, lxxxix. 
6. ciii. 15. It is evident that this is not a special threat intended 
only for the rich, but a general truth applicable to all, though more 
likely to be kept out of sight by the rich than by others. ‘Let him 
glory in that which the world holds to be humiliation, but which is 


indeed the commencement of everlasting glory, because he must soon — 


pass away from earth and leave behind the riches in which he is now 
tempted to glory.’ Pliny N.H, 21. 1 has the same comparison, Flores 
odoresque in diem gignit (natura) magna admonitione hominum, quae 
spectatissime floreant celerrime marcescere. 

mapedeboetat.| Used in this sense, as well in common, as in Hellenistic 
Greek: cf. Mark xiii. 31 6 otpavds kal 4 yn mapedevoerat. | It is not 
necessary to understand a new subject 7Aotros from zAovouos, though it 
is possible that the equivalent phrase in the LXX. dda avOpHrov may 
have been in the writer’s mind ; but the rich man as such, whether 
believer or unbeliever, must quickly disappear, and, like the flower, lose 
THY ev’Tpéretay TOD Tporwrov. 

11. dvérethev yap 6 HAvos.] Gnomic aorist, as in the original Isa. xl. 7, 
and below ver. 24, cf. Winer, p. 347 note, Krueger, Gr. § 53. 10. 

oi TO ceren It is questioned whether «. here means ‘heat’ 
simply, or a special burning wind blowing from the eastern desert over 
Palestine and from the south over Egypt. It is used of wind in the 
following : Jonah iv. 8 éyévero poo. T® avaretAat TOV mAvov Kal Tpooératev 
6 @eds mvetpore Kade OL, Ezek. xvii. 10 (of a vine) ody! dua TO awacbar 
avTHS divejov TOV Kavowva EnpavOjrerat, on which Jerome says Austro 


Hante qui Graece xavowv interpr etabur Hz, xix, 10) Hos. xii, 1, Jere 
xviii. . 17, Hos, xiii. 15 erdée xavowva dvenov Kupuos é« tis épijpov én” 
é ad the Ba e effect of the wind Po ee aire on ase et is 
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Spdcos, and Schegg is disposed to take x. always in this sense, except 
where it is occompanied by dvewosor zvedya. I think that the addition 
of the article (Corbey ‘cum aestu suo,’ Schegg ‘zts heat,’ but in 
Hellenistic Greek we should have expected 7@ x. atrod) and the resem- 
blance to Jonah iv. 8 are in favour of the interpretation ‘ wind’ here ; so 
Bp. Middleton On the Article p. 422. Compare also Wetzstein’s note on 
Job xxvii. 21 in Delitzsch’s ed.: ‘The name Sirocco, by which the E. wind 
is known, means literally der von Sonnenaufgang herwehende: it is 
not uncommon in spring, when it withers up all the young vegetation.’ 
‘Other passages where the meaning of the word is doubtful are Sir. xxxi. 
16, xliili. 22, Isa. xlix. 10, Judith viii. 3, Athenaeus ili. 2 xavowvos 
Opa WuetiKoTator peAtAwtwo otepavot. For the metaphor cf, Job xxvii. 
21 dvadywerar de airoy (the rich) xavowv Kal dredcdoerat, ib. xxiv. 24 
ToAAOds exdKwoe TO VY wpa adTod, euapavOn dé domep poddxn ev Kavpate 7 
@oTEp OTAXUS ATO KaAdNs aiTopaTtos amromecdv, Psa. xxxvil. 2, xcii. 7. 

xéptov.] Properly =hortus ‘inclosure,’ then used for a paddock, 
then for grass and fodder, from whence comes the use of yopréfoyor = 
edo ii. 16. Here we may understand it loosely of wild flowers mixed 
with grass: cf. Matt. vi. 30. 

é&éreoe.| Used of flowers falling from the calyx in Isa. xl. 6, xxviil. 
1, 4, Job xiv. 2, xv. 30: not found in this sense in classical writers. 

eirpéreia to mpocdétovairod.| ‘Grace of its countenance.’ ei. only 
here in N,T. In Sir. 24. 14 we have eizperys éAaia, Psa. 1.2 &k Siw 7 
<itpéreia THs MpaoTyTOs avTod, Psa. xcii. 1 edrpéereav éevedioaro, Aeschin. 
p. 18 ryv rot céparos eirpérerav, Ps. Demosth. 1402, 1404. For thought 
ef. Matt. vi. 28 foll. Vorst Hell. Lex. p. 342 foll. regards mpoc. as a 
Hebraistic pleonasm : others more correctly take it in the general sense 
of outward appearance, like facies. 

6 tAovcwos.] The rich man qua rich, with no special reference to the 
rich brother. 

& tats mopelats.| It seems best to take this here in the literal sense, 
as in the only other passage in which it occurs in the N.T. (Luke xiii. 
22), referring to the journeyings and voyages of the merchants: cf 
below iv. 13 foll. For the redundant airod cf. Winer, p, 179. 

HapavOjcerat.| Used on account of preceding simile (here only in 
N.T.) : cf. Philo M. 2. p. 258 par’ evi wAovtw, pyr’ ert d0&y, wy” yeno- 
via...ceuvevOps, Noyvodpevos Gtt...déciay exer THY meTaBoArjy popatvdpeva. 
tpdrov Twa zpw dvOjou BeBaiws, Plut. Qu. Conv. 674 A dvOpwrov 
éxAurdvtos Kat papavouevov, Herm, Vis. iii. 11. 2, Sim. ix. 23, 2. 

12, paxdptos dvfp.] See n. on v. 8. The same phrase occurs in Rom 
iv. 8 (a quotation from Psa. xxxii. 2); Psa. i. 1, xxxiv. 8, xl. 4, Ixxxiv. 
5; Prov. xxviii. 14, &e. See below v. 11. The absence of the article 
shows that dvyp is part of the predicate. In Psa. xciv. 12 and Jer. 
xvii. 7 we have the more natural construction paxdpuos (edAoynpévos) 6 
av@pwros. For the classical way of expressing a similar sentiment cf. 
Pind. Ol. v. 61 paxdpios Os exes Adywv peptarov pvauyov, Soph. Ant. 
578 etdaipoves oor Kaxdv ayevoros aiwv. The pleonastic davjp is often 
found, as below iii. 2 réXetos avyp, With dpaptwAds Luke v. 8, zpog¢yrys 
db. xxiv. 19, doveds Acts ili. 14. This blessing is referred to below v. 11, 
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which seems to show, as Spitta says, that there is an allusion here to 
the rich man of ver. 10, cf. Sirac. xxxiv. (xxx.) 8 foll. paxdpios mAov- 
oLos Os etpeOn dpwpos Kal ds dricw xpvaoiov ovK emopevOn. Tis éoTL; Kal 
pakaptotpey avtov. tis edoxiudcbn ev att@ Kal ereAewOn; Kal éorw eis 
Kavxnow. tis edvvaro tapaBnvar Kal ov mapéBy; Job v. 17 paxdpios 
avOpwros ov nrcyEev 6 Kupwos. 

ds itropéver wetpacpdv.] So we have pak. os dayerar Luke xiv. 15, but 
more commonly the subject is expressed by the participle, as Apoc. i. 3 
pakdapios 6 avaywwookwv. This verse limits the general exhortation of 
ver. 2 torejoice in trial. It is only he who endures that is blessed. 
There may be another result of trial, as is shown in the following 
verses. Cf. Herm. Vis. il. 2, 7 waxdpror duets door bropevere THY Ori K.T.X. 

Séxuyros.] See above on doxiusov, ver. 3. 

tov orépavov.| The word is used (1) for the wreath of victory in the 
games (1 Cor. ix. 25, 2 Tim. ii. 5); (2) as a festal ornament (Prov. i. 
9, iv. 9, Cant. iii, 11, Herm. Stn. viii. 2, Isa: xxviii. 1, Wisd. 11. 8 
orepopeda poduv kadv&e rplv 7 papavOjva, Judith xv. 13 écrepaviscavro 
tiv é\atav): (3) as a public honour granted for distinguished service 
or private worth, as a golden crown was granted to Demosthenes (see 
his speech on the subject) and Zeno (Diog. L. vii. 10 credavdcat xpvoa 
oteddvw aperas evexa kal cwppoctvys): references to these are very 
common in inscriptions ; (4) as a symbol of royal or priestly dignity. 
The last is denied by Trench (WV.7. Syn. p. 90, credavos ‘is never, 
any more than corona in Latin, the emblem of royalty,’ but see 2 
Sam. xii. 30 ‘ David took their king’s crown (crédavov) from off his 
head, the weight of which was a talent of gold with the precious 
stones,’ Psa. xxi. 1 foll. ‘the king shall joy in thy strength...thou 
settest a crown (orépavov) of pure gold on his head,’ Zech. vi. 
11 Ayn apyvpiov Kal xpvoiov Kal roijcers oTepavovs Kal emiOyoes emt 
tiv Kehadiv 'Incod Tod iepéws Tod peyadov, Apoc. iv. 4 eri tovs Opdvous 
eldov €lkoot TEecoapas TpecBuTEepovs KaOnpevors...Kal ert Tas Kepadas avTov 
otepavovs xpvcods: in ch. v. 10 the same elders praise the Lamb for 
making kings and priests to God out of every nation: 7b. xiv. 14 one 
like the Son of Man sat on the cloud éywy ézi tis Kepadns adrod orepa- 
vov xpuvcovv : lastly, in the mocking of our Lord (Matt xxvii. 29) there 
surely can be no doubt that the oréfavos and xdAapos stand for the 
crown and sceptre. Virgil speaks of regni coronam Aen. 8, 505. 
Trench however is right in saying that d.adyya is more commonly used 
in this sense, e.g. Isa. lxii. 3 eon orédavos KadXovs ev xeipt Kupiov Kat did- 
dnpa Bacrr«<ias ev xeipt @cod cov. The question then is, from which of 
these uses is the metaphor here derived. Comparing ii. 5, where what 
is here said of the crown is repeated of the kingdom, it would seem 
natural to take the word as implying sovereignty, and this would agree 
with Wisd. v. 16 dékaror AjWovra TO Bacideov Tis edtpereias Kal Td Oiddywa. 
Tod KdAAovs ex xeipds Kupiov, 7b. iii. 8, Dan. vii. 27 ‘the kingdom was 
given to the saints of the Most High,’ Apoc. i. 6, 1 Pet. i, 9 tpeis 
Bacidevov iepdreva, Rom. v. 17 of tiv wepiroeiay THs xdpiros Nap,Pavovtes 


[2 Trench allows this use in his Zpistles to the Seven Churches, p. 111. H. H. M.] 
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ev Gon Bacirevoovow, Luke xii. 32 ‘it is my Father’s good pleasure to. 
give you the kingdom,’ 2b. xxii. 28 ‘I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
and ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,’ 2 Tim. 
i. 12 ef bropevopev Kat cvuBacrevoouev, Which reminds one of Zech. vi. 
14 6 orépavos éxrau Tots bromévover, following immediately after xardp£er 
éxi Tov Opdvov aitod ; so the Stoic paradox sapiens rex. The nearest 
parallels to our passage are Apoc. ii. 10 yivov micrds aypt Oavarov Kat 
déow co. TOV oTépavov THs Cwns, 2 Tim. iv. 8 droketrai pou 6 THs BiKaro~ 
ovvns oTépavos bv drodwcet por 6 Kipios ev éexeivn TH Hpépa...Kal Tact Tots 
HyarnKoat tiv éripdvecav aitov, 1 Pet. v. 4 davepwhevros Tod dpxurowpévos 
Kometobe TOV auapavtivoy THs Sdéns oréhovov. The use of the article in 
all these seems to imply some well-known saying or a very definite 
expectation. On the other hand, the idea of a kingly crown seems less 
appropriate in them than that of a crown of merit or victory. The 
Rabbins talk of three crowns (Pirke Aboth iv. 19). Probably the 
metaphorical use would be coloured by all the literal uses. Other 
instances are Sir. 1. 16, vi. 30, xv. 6, Acta Matt. Tisch. p. 169 éyyis 
eat THS Dropovyas ov 6 otédavos, Philo Legg. All. M. p. 86 orovdacov 
otedhavwOnvar Kata THS TOs GAAOUS AravTas ViKwons HOoVAS KaOV Kal edKAEa 
otédavov ov ovdenia Tavyyupis avOpurwv exapyce. 

ris twijs.] Gen. of definition, as in the parallels quoted in the last 
n.: ‘the crown which consists in life eternal.’ Cf. 1 John ii. 25 airy 
eotly 7 erayyedia Hv aitos ernyyeiAato tyiv, THY Cwiy tiv aidviov, 1 Pet. 
iii. 7.. This is contrasted with the fading away of earthly prosperity. 
Zeller and Hilgenfeld (Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 93 and p. 10) con- 
sider that the expression is borrowed from Apoc. ii. 10, this being the 
promise referred to below. [Wisdom promises a crown and life, Prov. 
iv. 9, iii, 18, Aboth vi. C.T.] 

dv érnyyelAato Tots dyaraow aitdv.| Kvpios or @cds is inserted in some 
MSS. but in AB Sin. &c. the subject is omitted, as in Heb. iv. 3 xaOas 
eipnxev, and often in introducing a quotation: cf. iv. 6, Eph. iv. 8, 
Gal. iii. 16, 1 Cor. vi. 16, Heb. x. 5, and Winer p. 735 ; also without a 
quotation in 1 Joh. v. 16 airjoe, cai ddce aire Conv. Putting on one 
side Apoc. ii. 10, which was probably written subsequently to this 
epistle, we do not find the precise words tov orépavov ths Cwys in 
any particular passage of the Bible. It is a question therefore 
whether they constitute an unwritten word, a record of oral teaching, 
such as we have in Acts xx. 35, and of which others have been pre- 
served by early Christian writers ;1 or whether it is an instance of 
loose quotation, representing some of the verses cited above on orédavos. 
For the latter view it may be said that it is apparently the same quo- 
tation which is repeated in different words below (ii. 5). For the 
former, that the undoubted references to the Sermon on the Mount 


1 They are collected in Resch’s Agrapha. Leipzig. 1889. Besides this verse (on 
which he compares Isa. xxii. 17-21 and Acta Philippi, p. 147 T.) he includes i. 17 
maca ddcis ayabh, iv. 5 mpds POdvov emimode?, iv. 17 eiddTe ody Kadby moreiy, Vv. 20 
Kadvwer TAHGos among the number of sayings of Jesus unreported in our Gospels. 
I have long held that we have in this verse an ‘ unwritten word,’ but I do not think 
there is much force in the arguments adduced by Resch as regards the other verses. 
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which occur in this epistle are in all probability actual reminiscences 
of spoken words, not copied from the written Gospel; and secondly, 
that it seems easier to explain the coincidence between St. James and 
the writer of the Apocalypse on this than on any other supposition. 
Promises to those that love God are found in Exod. xx. 6, Deut. vii. 9, 
ab. xxx. 16, 20, Jud. v. 30, Psa. v. 11, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 1 Cor. ii. 9 (a quo- 
tation from Isa. lxiv. 4, where however the LXX. has rots imopevovoew 
éXcov for St. Paul’s rots dyaréow airér).. 

13. prSes teipaldpevos Aeyérw Sti.] LHactenus de tentationibus quas per- 
mittente. Domino exterius probandi gratia perpetimur disputavit : nunc 
incipit agere de illis quas interius instigante diabolo vel etiam naturae 
nostrae fragilitate suadente toleramus (Bede). Through trial in itself is 
ordered by God for our good, yet the inner solicitation to evil which is 
aroused by the outer trial is from ourselves. The subst. Teipac Los 
denotes the objective trial, the v. meipacouat Subjective temptation. 
“Ort introduces the direct oration as in Matt. vii. 23, John ix. 9, and 
often both in Hellenistic and classical Greek. 

md Ocod wepdfopar.] “Awd expresses the remoter, as contrasted with 
the nearer cause expressed by imo (Winer, p. 463 foll). Eve was the 
immediate cause of Adam’s transgression, but Adam tried to make God 
the ultimate cause in the words ‘whom thou gavest to be with me.’ 
So the fault is often laid on hereditary disposition, on unfavourable 
circumstances, on sudden and overpowering zeipacuds. The same plea 
is noticed in both Jewish and heathen writers: ef. Prov. xix. 3 ddpo- 
civn avdpos Avpaiverat Tas ddovs abrod, Tov 5é Oeov aircarar TH Kapdia avrod, 
Sir. xv. 11-20 py etays ote dua Kipioy aréoryv’ & yap éuionoey od ou)- 
wes’ py elrys OTe aitds pe érAdvycev...rav BddAvypa euionoev 6 Kivpios, 
Kal ovk eotiw ayaryntov Tois PoBovpévors airov’ aitos e€ dpxns eroinoev 
avOpwrov Kat addjkev abrov ev xeupt dvaBovdAtov avrov...evavte avOpworwv 7 Con 
Kat 6 Oavatos k.t.X., Rom. ix. 19 ri ere peuderar ; TO yap Bovdrjpate adrod 
Tis dvOeorryxe ; Clem. Hom. iii. 55 rots dé oiopévors OTe 6 Oeds merpaLer... en” 
6 Tovypos eat 6 Teipalov, 6 Kal adrov Teipdoas, Herm. Mand. ix. 8 éav 
Supoxynons aitovpevos OEAUTOV aiTLo Kal py TOV duoovTa. ool, TYert. Orat. 8 
(commenting on the Lord's Prayer) absit ut Dominus tentare videatur, 
Philo M. 1. p. 558 ris dv yévorro aicxiwv Kaxnyopia ) TO pdoKew pH Tept 
Hpas GANG wept Oedv yeveow elvar TOV KaxOv ; 1b. p. 214 od yap, ds evior TOV 
doeBav, Tov Oedv aitioy kaxwv pyot Mwions, ddrAd Tas yuerepas xelpas...Kal 
Tas Exovoious THs Siavoias Tpos TO xElpov tpords, Hom. Jl. 19. 85 (Aga- 
memnon excuses himself for his injustice towards Achilles) éya 0’ ov« 
altos cipit, GAA Zeds Kal protpa Kal Hepodotris epwvs, ot Te pro civ ayopy 
ppeolv euBadrov aypiov arnv, Od. i. 32 & wéror oiov 84 vv Oeors Bporot 
aitowvrau @& yuav yap pact kak’ eupevorr of b€ Kal atrot odpow arac- 
Oarinow irép popov adye Eexovow, Aeschin. Zim. p. 27. 5. Nigelsb. 
Hom. Theol. p. 343 foll., Nachhom. Theol. 319 foll., and my note on Cic. 
WED iit. 76, 

dmelparrés tort kaxav,] ‘Untemptable of evil’: not found elsewhere 
in N.T. or LXX.1 The verb weipdZw, from which it is formed, is not 


1 This and the two following verses are quoted by Epiph. Panar. 1066. 
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used by the Attic writers. It could not be formed from veipdw, as the 
perf. and aor. passive are without the o (qemreipapat, éreipdOyv), but 
areipatw being sometimes used in the sense ‘to attempt’ (e.g. Acts xvi. 
7 éreipafov Kata. tTHv Bubvviav ropevew Oat), dmeipactos might be equivalent 
to dmeiparos from reipdw. The usual force of the verbal in -ros is seen 
in adéxkaoros ‘unbribable,’ dvyxeoros ‘incurable,’ 48iwros (Bios) ‘ intoler- 
able,’ duerdBAntros ‘unchangeable,’ dppyxros ‘infrangible.’ Many of 
these verbals have the force of a perfect part. pass. (intentatus as well as 
intentabilis), and even an active force, like daratcros, ddvdaxros: cf. 
Lat. penetrabilis and Winer, p. 120. Hence a wide difference between 
commentators as to the force of deipacros here. Beyschlag says ‘bei 
den Kirchenvatern wird Gott ofters einfach der Unversuchbare 
genannt,’ but the only instances cited are Pseudo-Ignatius De Baptismo 
ad Philipp.’ § 11 (Lightfoot vol. 3 p. 783) was wepalers tov dreipacrov ; : 
and Photius c. Manichaeos iv. p. 25. (Migne Patrol. Gr. cii. col. 234) 
Tots Zaddovkators weipdlew emixerpyoac. tov dmeipacrov (written in the 
9th cent.). The former is quoted in connexion with Matt. iv. 7, 
which leaves no doubt as to the sense in which dzeipaortos is used. 
It is used in the same sense by Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 858 P. 
avoTnpos ovK eis TO GdudhOopov povov, GAA Kal cis TO daretpagrov: 
ovdap yap evddcov ovde Aco yLov 70ov7p, Te Kal Airy THY wuxiy 
TaploTnow, ib. p. 874 P. éxetvos dvdpas vixa 6 ydyw Kal madorotia.. 

eyyvpvynodpevos...raons karegavictapevos welpas THS Sud TéeKVOV Kal aaa 
..7@Q 0& doikw Td TOANG civar cvpBEBHKEV dreipdot. I have also found 
it in the Acta Johannis (Zahn p. 75, 1. 15) rots tore reupaLovow tov Ocdv 
6 dmeipactos TH Telpa exeivwv THY edvOdTyTa edidov, p. 113. 5 pi reipae Tov 
ameipactov, p. 190. 18 paxdpios doris otk érelparey év col TOV Bcdv, 6 yap 
ot weipalwv tov daeipactov repale. In Const. Apost. i. 8 Agya 7 
ypady avnp dddKipos areipactos taps. eG (which must apparently mean 
“one who is without trial is unapproved in the sight of God’ *) there 
is probably an allusion to our ver. 12 and to Heb. xii. 8. It is used 
in a different sense in Jos. BJ. vil. 8 ot ouKdpioe TS Tapavopias npavTo 
payre Noyov a dppytov eis UBpw punt’ epyov dareipao Tov ( Sacinus intentatum) 
eis OAcOpov Tapadeirovres. In this sense the form 4 daretpatos (from metpaw) 
is more common, e.g. Demosth. 310, ovr’ dadvoia Sworxdéovs ove 
avkopavtia Piroxparovs...ovr GAO odbdev Gareipatov Hv TovTows Kat’ euord, 
Demad. p. 180 zpérepov azefpatos dv roheuias cdAruyyos (‘having had no 
experience of’), Diod. i. 1 % 81 rhs toropias repiywomevy civeots TOV 
aAXoTplov aroTevyPaTwv.. -dareipat ov KaKOV exet ddacKaXiay, Plat. Mor. p. 
119 F (of early death) ebiroT HoT Epos bia ToUTO Kal KaKOv _dareipards earl, 
and in Jos. J.B. iii. 7. 32 epewvay be ovde Zapapels dareiparou ouppopar, 
ib. v. 9. 3 ywdokew tiv “Popalwv icxiv dvuTdortarov, Kat Td Sovdeverv 
tovTols ovK ameipatov avrois, Pind. Ol. vill. 60 Kxovdédrepar yap dzetpa- 
tov dpeves: the Ionic form occurs Hom. Od. ii. 170, Herod. vii. 9. 3 


1 This treatise was probably written towards the end of the 4th century (Lightfoot 
vol. i. p. 260). 

2 Of. Tert. Bapt. c. 20 neminem intentatum regna caelestia consecuturum with 
reference to Luke xxii. 28, 29 ; Cassian. Coll. ix. 23 omnis vir qui non est temptatus 


non est probatius, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
E 
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éoTw pnoev ameipytov: abitépuatov yap ovdev, add’ ad meipns TavTA av- 
Opwrowet. 

In accordance with the use of dmefparos Alford translates ‘ unversed 
in things evil’ ; so Hofmann (‘ Bésem fremd oder vom Uebeln unbetroffen, 
auf keinem Fall aber von Bésem oder zu Bosem unversucht oder unver- 
suchbar ’), Briickner, Erdmann. Others (Vulg. Aeth. Luther) give it 
an active sense, ‘God is not one who tempts to evil.’ The latter 
interpretation would make the next clause (zewpder dé) mere tautology, 
and it has now no defenders. It seems to me that the case is equally 
strong against the former interpretation, The meaning of the rare 
word dzeipacros must be determined from the general force of repdlw. 
in the N.T., and especially from the following clause, which is evidently 
intended to be its exact correlative in the active voice (dme(pac- 
Tos: meipale O¢.avTds). The relation of the two clauses would have been. 
more clearly marked if pey had been added after az.: compare for its 
omission Jelf § 797, and below ii. 2,11. Further it is impossible to read 
this sentence without being reminded of very similar phrases used 
about God by Philo and other post-Aristotelian philosophers, cf. Philo 
M. 1. p. 154 God is dxowavynros Kaxdv, 1b. 563 (6 Adyos) apéroxos Kat 
dmapdadektos mavrTos «iva. répuKey apaptyparos, ib. M. 2. p. 280 God is 
povos eddaipwy Kal makdpLos, TaVTWV Mev déTOXOS KaKOv, TARpNS Oe ayabOv 
Tedciwv, paAAov S€ adros dv Td ayabdv, Os otipave Kal yy TA KaTa pépos 
opBpicev éyabd, Plut. Mor. 1102 F ravrwv rarip cadév 6 @eds eorw Kat 
padtdov ovdev Torety att@ O€uis, GomEep ovde Tacxew x.7.r., M. Ant. 6. 1 
ovdeniav ev €avT@ aitlav éxe TOU KakoTroLEly’ KaKiay yap OUK Exel, OVOE TL KAKOS 
woet, see Gataker’s note there and on ii. 11, Sext. Emp. dash. ix. 91 76 
Téeov Kal apioTov...7avTds KaKod dvamrddexTov, Seneca Ira 2. 27 di nec 
volunt obesse nec possunt. Natura enim mitis et placida est, tam remota 
ab aliena injuria quam a sua ; ib. Hpist. 95, 49 nec accipere injuriam 
queunt nec facere ; laedere enim laedique conjunctum est: summa illa ac 
pulcherrima omnium natura quos periculo exemit ne periculosos quidem 
Jecit. The original source seems to be the maxim of Epicurus, Diog. L. 
x. 138 76 paxdpiov Kal dbOaprov ovte aiTd tpdypara exe ovTe GAAW TApeyel, 
which is compared here by Oecumenius ; see my note on Cic. V.D. 1. 45. 
For the gen. xaxv, which is perhaps more easily explained as meaning ‘to 
evil’ than ‘by evil,’ see Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 55 daaisevros aperjs, Winer, 
p. 242, who compares 2 Pet. u. 14 kapdiav yeyuvpvacperny meovektas, 
Soph. Ant. 848 dkAavros didwv. I think these are best classed under 
the head of ‘Genitive of the Sphere,’ an extension of the Inclusive 
(‘ Partitive’) genitive, ‘untemptable in regard of evil things,’ just 
as it might be said of one who was wholly evil that he was 
are(pactos ayabév.! We have still to consider an objection drawn from 
the context: ‘there is no question here of God being tempted, but of 
God tempting, Alf. This is sufficiently met by the passages cited 
above from Philo, Plutarch, and Antoninus: God is incapable of 
tempting others to evil, because He is Himself absolutely insusceptible 
to evil; i.e. our belief in God’s own character, His perfect purity and 


1 Von Soden destroys the sense of the passage by taking xaxdv of afflictions. It is 
of course used of moral evil, as in Rom. i. 30, 1 Cor. x. 6, 
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holiness, makes it impossible for us to suppose that it is from Him 
that our temptations proceed: so far from himself tempting others to 
evil, which would imply a delight in evil, he is by his own nature 
incapable of being even solicited to evil. For the difficulties connected 
with this subject see comment on Temptation below. Spitta gives up 
the passage as hopeless from a misapprehension of the meaning of 6¢, 
which he confounds with adAd. 

14. &kacros 8 repdferar b1d Ths t8las ervduplas, | Wetst. quotes Mena- 
choth. f. 99. b (slightly shortened) caro e¢ sanguis seducit a vits vitae 
ad mas mortis: Deus w viis mortis ad vias vitae. We may compare 
the famous words of Plato airia EXouévov: Meds dvaitios Rep. x. 617, 
Cleanthes ap. Stob. Hel, i. 2. 12 od8€ tu yiyveras epyov emt yOovi cod dixa, 
daipov, wAnv drdca pelovor Kakol oderépyow avotas...adtot 8 avf 6ppacw 
dvev Kadov adAos ex’ GAXa x.t.A., Chrysippus ap. Gell. 6. 2.12; above all 
the discussion on the voluntary nature of virtue and vice in Arist. 
Hih, iii. 5. See also Phaedr, 238 érifupias dddyws EXxovons ert ydovas 
kat dpéaons (this tyranny of lust was called vBpis), Seneca Ira ii. 3 
affectus est non ad oblatas rerum species moveri, sed permittere se illis et 
hune fortuitum motum prosequi, Philo M. 2. p. 349 76 devdds dv AexGev 
apxexaxov TaOos éoriv éxiupia, 1b. 208 adicnudrav mnyn eribvpla ad’ iis 
péeovow al-mapavoumtata, mpaces, 1b. M. 2. p. 204 (in contrast with 
other affections which may be deemed involuntary) povyn éribupia tiv 
apxnv e& nudv NapBave kal éotiv éExovovos. It is these émiBuuiar capKds, 
as they are frequently called, which constitute ‘the law in our mem- 
bers’ (Rom. vii. 23). St. James describes them below (iv. 1) as 7dovai 
‘warring in our members.’ As érivyia is here personified, there is no 
question about the use of iad, on which see below iii. 4.n. For idéas 
Cm imeivnoero bebe il a. dude lo. 19, 

eEeAKdpevos Kal Serealdpevos. | Abstractus a recto itinere et illectus in 
malum, Bede. Aédeap and its cognates (used first of the arts of the 
hunter and then of those of the harlot) are often found in this con- 
nexion, see 2 Pet. ii. 14, 18, Philo M. 1, p. 604 émiOvpudv deAcacw 
dyxiotpevoacba, pp. 265-267, 7b. M. 2, p. 216 (on the attractions of 
idolatry) iva dw Kat axoiy deAedoavtes cvvapTdcwor THY Wuxi, 1b. M. 1, 
p. 569 eyo pev, dep eixds Hv epydcacbar tov Bovdduevov tpdrov Bdcavov 
Kat doxyractay AaBetv, weroinxa déAcap Kaeis, 6 O€ eredeiEaro Tijv EavTod 
dvow ovk ciddwtov, Plato Tim. 69 ydovnv, wéyvotov Kakod dédeap, Isocr. 
Paw 166 6pS tors riv aduciavy rpoTipGvras duo. racxovras Tots dehea- 
Copéevors Tov Cowv, Anton. ii. 12 7a Hdovy SerAedLovra, Cic. Cato § 44. 
It is often found combined with €Ackw or its cognates: Philo M. 
2. p. 474 7d otvyfes 6Axdov Kal SeAcdoat Svvardrarov, ib. M. 1. 
p. 316 ev yap ovdey eotw 0 pr) pds HOovAs deheacbev ciAkvotar, tb. M. 
2. p. 61 aicOnots Serdealopevn Oedpacr...cvvedéAKerar Kal tHv ody 
woxyv, tb. M. 1. p. 512 emiOupia drwdv exovea dvvapw 7d rofovpevoy 
Suoxerw davaykaler, 1b. p. 238 ydovns 6AKod deAéactpa, Hpict. frag. 112 
maons Kaktas otov TL déAcap 7O0v2) TPOPANOEtca edKOAWS TAs ALxVoTEpas WuyXas 
érl 70 ayKioTpov THs GrwdAcias epédxerat, Plut. Mor. 1093 C (the pleasures 
of geometry) dpm Kat qouxidov éxovoat TO déAcap ovdevds THY dywyiwov 
dmodéovewv, EXxovoar kabamrep tvyé Tots duaypdppacw, ib. 547 C. The 
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relation between the two words has Bosh wrongly illustrated from 
Herod. ii. 70 é emedy V@TOV vos deredory Tepl ayKioTpov...6 KpoKodethos € evTUXOV 
TO VOTH Karamivel, ot de eAxovow: éreay O€ eEeAkvoOy es ynv K.T.r. This 
would make a totepov mporepoy in our text, where the drawing is 
previous to the actual catching at the particular bait. Heisen cites a 
number of lines of Oppian in which é\xw and its compounds are used, 
as here, of the first drawing of the fish out from its original retreat, e.g. 
ili. 316 the bait epadeerae ixGbas elaw, iv. 359; cf. Xen. Cyrop. Viii. 
he 22 eyKpar evav ouTw padvor av WETO aoKelobat €l avTos érderxvbvou € EQUTOV 
py bro TOV Tapavtixa HOovev eXxdpevor & dro Tov ayabdy, wb. Mem. iii. 11. 18. 
In like manner the first effect of émi6vpia is to draw the man out of 
his original repose, the second to allure him to a definite bait. Heisen 
illustrates this from the temptation of Eve, first moved from her 
secure trust in God by the words of the tempter (Gen. iii. 1-5), then 
attracted by the fruit itself (v. 6).1 Another way of distinguishing 
between the two words is to suppose that é&é\cw implies the violence, 
deX. the charm of passion, as in Philo M. 2, p. 470 apos émibupilas 
eAatverat 7 bp’ Hdovas Sehederos, ‘driven by passion or solicited by 
pleasure,’ oe I prefer the former explanation. Spitta, comparing iv. 
7, makes 6 SéBodos the subject of é&\xew and thinks this word 
contains an allusion to Gen. iv. 7 ‘if thou doest not well, sin coucheth 


‘at the door,’ where however the Greek has no resemblance to the 


Hebrew. It is much simpler to understand the participles as 
describing the manner of temptation by the éxiOvpia. 

15. cvd\d\aBotoa tlie Gpapriay, ] For the metaphor cf. Psa, vii. 14 
Odiwyncey ddiklay, cvveAaBe tovov kali érexev dvoulav, Philo M. 1. 40 ota 
éraipls Kal payAos odoa HOovy yAlyeTat TvXElv épacrod, tb. 149 drayv 6 év piv 
vovs —KexAjobw dé ’Addap—evrvyov air Onyx er—xahetrar dé Bva—owovotas 
dpexGels TANTLATH, NOE TVAAAWBdvEL...€yKUMoOV TE yiverat Kal dvs ddlver 
Kal TUKTEL KAKOV woxiis TO peyoror, ono, 1b. 183 & dorep tais yeast pos. 
Cowv yeveow oikeLoTaTOV jLepos 7 puous eOwKe HayT pa, ovTw mpos yeveow 
TpayMaTwv dpurev ev Woy7 Svvapuy, bv is Kvopopel Kal @dlver Kal amorixrer 
ToAXNG Sidvowa* TOY dé aroKvopevov vonpdrov To pev dppevar 70. de Ondéa, 
Justin M. Trypho 327 C mapbevos otoa Eva tov Adyov Tov ard TOD deos 
ovdAaBovea TapaKorjy kal Odvarov érexe, and in classical writers Theognis 


153 cikrer yap Képos bBpw, and Aesch. Ag. 727 foll. Sin is the result of 


the surrender of the will to the soliciting of érivpla instead of the 
guidance of reason. In itself, éruOvyia may be natural and innocent : 

it is when the man resolves to gratify it against what he feels to be 
the higher law of duty, that he becomes guilty of sin even before he 
carries out his resolve in act. Spitta thinks that here, as in the 


he two examples cited for this use of meee by one commentator after a 
that Scuba Arist 7. v. 10. 1811, b. 30 mapa rijs yovaunds G Arvo Oe 
7 : dl UNOTE SOI 
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Miltonic allegory, Satan is regarded as the father of sin, and he refers 
in proof to Test. Benj. 7 rp@rov cvAAapBdver 7 Sidvow dua Tod BeXlap, 
to Test. Reub. 3, where the seven spirits of the senses are said to be 
impregnated by the seven spirits of Belial, and to the rabbinical com- 
ments on Gen. vi. 2 foll. While fully allowing that Satan is represented 
in ill. 6 and iv. 7 as using man’s lusts to destroy him, I cannot see that 
St. James here carries back the genealogy of sin beyond the érOupia 
of the person tempted. 

«BE apapria droreheoGeion drroKuet Qivarov.| 7 d5€ duaptia takes up the 
preceding dyapriav as 4 5é tropovy takes up tromovyy inv. 4. Sin when 
full-grown, when it has become a fixed habit determining the character 
of the man, brings forth death. Cf. below ii. 22 ék rav épywv 4 alotis 
érehewOn, and rédeos above vy. 4, Arist. Hist. Anim. ix. 1 (the distinctive 
characteristics of the sexes are shown at their fullest development in 
the human species) rodro yap ¢yer THyv plow drorereAeoperny dare Kal 
TavTas Tas e&eis elvas havepwrépas ev adtots, Philo M. 1. p. 94 Tijs Kakias 4 
pev ev oxeoe 1 dé év Koes Oewpetrau vever Oe Tpds TAS TV amroTeheTpPaTOV 
extAnpoces 7 ev TO kwetaOat- dvd Kal xelpwy, 1b. T4 sensation (aicGyors) 
itself is passive, it becomes active when the reason (voids) attaches 
itself to it, then you may see its old potential existence (dvvayw Kal’ 
eéw npewotoav) changed into an droré\eopa and évépyeay, Philo M. 1. 
p. 211 (the thought of murder constitutes guilt) tis yvouns toov TO 
Terelo Suvapevys. ws pev yap Ta aloypa povov evvootpey Kata YAY Tod 
vov pavtaciay, Tore THs Svavolas éopev Vroxou SvvaTaL yap Kal dKovolws 7 
Wuxn tpérecOau drav b€ rpooyevytat Tols BovAevdciow 7 mpakis, brairvov 
yiveran kal 7d Bovdredcacbar 7d yap Exovolws diapaprave TavTy pahiora 
dvayvwpigerar, Hermas Mand. iv. 2 % évOdunors airy @cod Sovhw dmaptia 
peyddn édv O€ tis épydontar TO Epyov TO Tovypoy TotTO, Odvarov EavTe@ 
Karepyacerau. F 

The verb «vw or xvéw, in the sense of to be or to become 
pregnant, is common in older Greek, eg. Il wy. 266 xvéovcar, 

Plato Theaet. 151 B (in reference to the Socratic paevtixy) iromrevwv 
oe ddivew Tt Kvodtvta evdov. The aorist of the shorter form is used 

transitively (meaning ‘to impregnate’) in Aesch. fr. 38 duBpos éxuce 

yatay, and in the middle (meaning ‘to conceive’) Hes. Zheog. 405. 
Hence Hermann wished to limit the use of xiw to the male, xvéw to the 


TT OVEW. For i 
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disease, but also in the deterioration of mind and character which 
accompanies every kind of sin, till the man is said to be vexpos rots 
rapartépacw (Eph. ii. 1). : 

16. ph TAavacGe d8eXpol pov.] ‘Be not mistaken: not temptation but 
all that is good comes from God.’ Cf, Matt. xxii. 29 rhavaobe pi) ciddres 
TOS Ypapas, Luke xxi. 8 Brérere py wAavyOyre. St. Paul uses the 
phrase pi wAavacbe, 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 33, Gal. vi. 7. Here its 
earnestness is softened by the addition soeniol as in Ignat. Philad, 3, 
Eph. 16. 

AW. mace Sdois dyabH kal wav Sdpypa tédraov.] ‘All good giving and 
every perfect gift’ (descend from Him who gives to all liberally). 
The stress is laid on dya6y and rédkaov. Beyschlag and Erdmann 
with others have assigned to waéca the same meaning as it bore 
in v. 2, but this use is rarely found except in reference to abstract 
qualities, not to acts or things. No doubt such a rendering would 
give a more exact logical contradiction. ‘ All good comes from God’ 
does not necessarily exclude the possibility of evil also coming from 
Him. But practically the opposition is sufficient, ‘God does not 
tempt to evil: it is good, good of every kind, which comes from 
Him’; and if we are right in supposing the verse to be a quotation, 
there is the less reason “to ask for an exact logical antithesis (cf. 
below, 11. 5). For the thought see Plato ep. ii. 379 ovd dpa 6 
cds mavTov av el aitios...aAN’ BNbyoy ev TOUS dvOparrous aitios woAAav 8é 
avaitvos* TON yap ieere TayaGa. TOV KAKOV Hpi? Kal Tov pe dyabov 
ovdeva adXov aitiatéov, Tay b& Kakav GAN’ arra det nrelv Ta aitia, GAN’ ov 
zov @eov, Dio Chr. Or. 32, p. 365 M. “rotro meio Onre BeBatws dre ra 
oup.Baivovra. Tos dvOporots er’ dyab@ wav dpoiws ert daup.dveo. K.T.A.y 
Tobit iv. 14 atrds 6 Kupwos ddwor rdvra 7a ayabd, Wisdom ii. 23 6 @cds 
éxtise Tov avOpwrov ér dpbapota : - pb dvey be biaBddou Odvaros cio Bev. 
Philo M. 1, p. 53 @cod omeipovros kat purevovtos é év Yoyn Td Kara 6 A€yov 
vovs OTL, ey hutevo, doeBet, M. 2. p. 208 Ocds povwy dryabiov alTLos KaKod 
dé ovdevds, ib. M. 1. p. 4382, 174 otdév éore tov Kaddv 3d pay @eod Te Kai 
Getov, tb. M. 2. p. 245 God i is spoken of as ay KakOv TA ayaha Swpov- 
pevov, and above on ver 5. 

It will be observed that the words make a hexameter line, with a 
short syllable lengthened by the metrical stress. I think Ewald i is right 
in considering it to be a quotation from some Hellenistic poem. Spitta 
suggests that it may be taken from the Sibylline books, see below on 
iii. 8. The authority of a familiar line would add persuasion to the 


writer’ s words, and account for the somewhat subtle distinction between - 


Boo. ay. and ah reX. Other examples of verse quotations in the 
are Tit. at, LZ riety det ee rey KaKd mala yarrepes dpyai, 1 Cor. xv. | 


a 
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traces of verse may be found in the second epistle of St. Peter (Class. 
Rev. iv. 49). 

The distinction between ddcrs and dépyyo is illustrated in Heisen 541— 
592 from Philo Cher. M. 1. p. 154 (a comment on Numbers xxviii. 2 r& 
Sapa pov, Suara pov) TOY dvTwY Ta pey xXdpiTos péons Elwrat, 1) KadeErTaL 
ddots, TA 5€ dweivovos, Hs dvoua oiketov dwped, td. Leg. All. M. 1. p. 126 
ddpa dopdrov diadépover Ta pev yap eudacw peyors terelwv dyabdv 
dydotow, & Tots TedElors Xapilerar 6 Beds, Ta de cis Bpaytrarov éoradrai, 
dv peréxovow ot edpveis doxytal, of mpoxdmrovres, id. M. 1. 240 Sdwpeat 
ai Tod Ocod karat waca, id. M. 1. p. 102 duped xal edepyeria Kat Xa pio pa. 
@cod Ta ravra doa ev Kdopw Kal atros 6 Kdopos éori. The two words 
are found together in Dan. ii. 6 ddéuara Kal dwpeds Kal ryuav todd 
Anweobe tap not, ib. v. 1T ra ddpata cov gol éotw, Kal Tv Swpeay THs 
oixias cov étépw ods, Where there is the same difference between the 
corresponding words in the Hebrew ; also in 2 Chron. xxxii. 23 édepov 


RA a D ae N \ or ra? / a . 
dpa TO Kupiw eis lepovoadnp kal dopata ro Héexia Baoiret. There is a 


/ 


similar peculiarity about the use of the verbs d/wus and dwpcomat, e.g. 
in Philo M. 2. p. 183 6 yap zpos 76 Cv adOoviay dots Kal Tas mpds TO €d 
Lnv adhoppas edwpetro, the former expresses the simple act, the latter 
implies the accompanying generosity of spirit. Dr. Taylor notes (J. of 
Philology, vol. xviii. p. 299 foll.) that Hermas has borrowed the word 
Sopnua (Mand. 2 and Sim. ii. 7). Philo’s distinction is further borne | 
out by the fact that dépyua in the only other passage in which it occurs 
in N.T. (Rom. v. 16) is used of a gift of God, and so dwped, wherever 
it occurs (John iv. 10, Acts i. 13, viii. 20, x. 45, xi. 17, Rom. v. 
15, 17, 2 Cor. ix. 11, Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7, Heb. vi. 4); ddpov is mostly 


. used of offerings to God. Again ddua is always used of human gifts 
except ina quotation from LXX. ewxe dduara Tots avOpdzrois (Eph. iv. 8) ; 


but ddors, which, like zofyous below, v. 25, strictly means the act (as in 
Phil. iv. 15, the only other passage in N.T. eis Adyov ddcews Kal Anes, 
Sirac. 32.9 & wdon ddcea iAdpwoov 16 tpdcwrov cov, ib. 20. 9), is used 
equally of God in Sir. 1.8 Kvpuos é&éyeev copiay xara. tiv Sécw aitrod, 2b. 
v. 15 ddéo1s Kupiov wapapever edoeBeor, 1b. 32.10 dds “Yor xaré thv 
Sdow abtrod. Thus Swped and dépyua are always used in the higher 
sense, ddua (with one exception) in the lower, while ddc1s may have ~ 
either sense. We might take as examples of ddcus here, the gradual 
instilling of wisdom, of dépyya, the final crown of life. The choice of 


There is ni 
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broxwpav év Tots epyuos, V. 17, jv SiSdoxov. For this extension of the 
periphrastic tense, itself merely an instance of the analytic tendency 


which marks the later stage of language, see Winer, p. 437, A. Butt- 
mann, p. 264 foll., where many cases are given; Arist. Met. iv. 7 ode 


duahéper 76 dvOpwros BadiLwv early tod avOpwros Badife. On the whole 


I think the rhythm and balance of the sentence is better preserved by 
separating éor.from xataBaivov. The construction will then be the same 
as is found in John Vii. 23 tpeis ek Tov KATH core: eya 6¢ éx TOY avw cipi, and 
implied below iii. 17 4 dé dvwHev copia ayn éorw. For dvwbev cf. John 


3. 31, where it is equivalent to éx rod ovpavor immediately afterwards, 


Xen. Symp. vi. 7 (ot Oeot) dvobev pev tovtes dpedovtow, avobev Se has: 
Tapexovawy, Philo M. 1, Pp. 645 “IoadK da Tas 6uBpybeicas dvwbev Swpeds 
ayaos kat TENELOS e€ a apxiis eyevero. 

KataPatvov ard Tod TaTpos TOV PoToy, ] Explains avaber, just as €k TOV 
qoovav explains évredfey in iv. 1 below. The comparison of God to the 
sun, and of his influence to light, is found both in Jewish and in 
classical writers: for (1) see Malachi iv. 2 dvareAc? dyiv Tois poBovpévors 


TO OVOLA [Lov TALos dixaroc tvs, Psa, xxxv. 9, Isa, Ix, 1, 19, 20, 1 John © 


1.0, Apoc. xxl, 23, Wisd. vii. 16 (codéa) 4 drabyao pd €ore urds didiov, 
ib. v. 29 éorly yap airy edrpereotépa HAiov Kal trtp macav aotpwv Géow, 
port ouyKpivopevn ebpionerat TpoTepa: TOVTO wey Yep diadexerar vvé, copias dé 
ovK dvrurxvet xakia, Philo M. 1. p. 637 mpi Tas Tob peyiarou Kat emia 
veotatov Meod katadvvar TweptAaprectatas avyds, as bv éXeov Tod yevous 
jpav eis voov TOV dvOpamuvov ovpavobev daroor eAAet K.7.A., 10. M. 1, p. 579 

™myi) THS kabapurdrns aby iis @cds cori, adore Tay erupairyras yy], TAs 
dokiovs Kal mepupavertdras aKTWAS dvi Xety ab. p. 7 éorw (6 Ocios Adyos) 
brepoupavios aoTHp, THY) TOV aicOnTdv aotepwv. (2) The chief passage 
in a classical author is the elaborate comparison between the sun and 
the idéa rod dyabot in Plato Rep. vi' 505 foll., and especially vii. 517 
TAC’ TAVTWV AUTH opbav Te Kal KaAOv aiTia. 

For the word rarzjp compare Eph. i. 17 6 6 marip THs dd&ys, 2 Cor. i. 3 
6 TaTnp TOV oiKTippav, Job xxxviii. 28 mariip terod, John viii. 44, Philo 
M. 1. p. 631 px Soupdons ei 6 HALOS Kata Tods éAANyopias Kavovas €£ojL0L0d- 
Tal TO TatTpl Kal yyewove TOV oupmdyroy k7.r., and a little below (after 
citing Psa, xxvii. 1 Kvpios fds pov) od povov re GAXGO Kat mavTos Erépov 
ponds dpxérumov, paddov Ya dpxervrov mT peo Birepov Kal dvisrepov, ab. M, 

- Pp 254 6 @eds Kal Vopov éorl mapddevypa dpxérumoy Kat aAtov HALOos;. 
vontos aicOyrov, mapéxwv ex TOV dopdrwv anyav épara déyyn TO Prerropevy. 
Philo constantly uses the phrase 6 raryp tév dAwv for the Creator. 

tév dérov.] Refers in the first place to the heavenly bodies (Gen. 
i. 3, 14—18, Psa. exxxv. 7, Jer. xxxi 35, Sir. xliii. 1-12); which were 
by the Jews identified with the pagel or hosts of God (cf. Job xxviii. 
7, where they are expressly called ‘sons of God,’ Is. xiv. 12. foll. © 


» and the benediction before Shema, 6 Blossed be the Lord ou i 
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more connected with the general meaning of the passage, though the 
remainder of this verse continues the metaphor drawn from light in 
the literal sense. Compare Matt. v. 14 ipets eoré 76 pds Tod KOT HOV, 
Luke xvi. 8 viol rod dwrds, John v. 35 (John was) 6 6 Avxvos 6 Kad j.ev0S 
kai paivev, and you were willing for a time to rejoice év TO Hutt avrod, 
Psa, exix. 105 Avyvos tots tool pov i) vopos gov, kal das Tots TptBous [40,. 
and for plural Psa. CXXXV1. 7 To Toujoayre pore, peyada, Jer. iv. 23 
eréBreWa eis TOV otpavev, Kal ovK HY TA POTa avtod, Philipp. ii. 16, Philo 

M. i. 108 tov éyxvpova deiwy dotov Adyov. See Spitta’s n. 
wap  odk 2 wapaddayh.| For this somewhat rare use of mapa. 
denoting an attribute or quality cf. Eph. vi. 9 tpoowrmohnpipia ovK 
éoTw Tap aire, Rom. ii. 11, 7. ix. 14 ph dodixia rapa ro Ocg 5 a 
Job. xii. 13 wap’ atta codia Kat divapyis, Dem. Coron. p. 318 «i & otv 
éotl kal map’ é“oi tis euetpia, Winer p. 492. For oi« du cf. Gal. ili. 28 
doo eis Xpiotov eBarricbyre...ovK ev Tovdatos ovdé "EAnv, where Light- 
foot translates ‘there is no place for,’ and notes that ‘not the fact 
only, but the possibility ’’ is negatived. He approves Buttman’s view 
(given by Winer, p. 96) that é ‘is not a contraction from éveor, but: 
the preposition év, evi, strengthened by a more vigorous accent, like ému, 
mépa, and used with an ellipsis of the substantive verb.’ In | Cor. vi. 
D ovdk eu év dytv ovdels codds the word has a weaker force, as often in 
Plato, Xen., &e. 

mapaddayh. | Only here in N.T. ; used of mental aberration in LXX. 
ev tapadAayyn ‘furiously’ 2 Kings ix. 20; of the succession of beacon- 
lights, Agam. 490. Its general sense fe the same as that of the 
Vv. tapaddoow, denoting variation from a set course, rule or pattern, 
as in Plut. Mor. 1039 B, Epict. Diss. i. 14 (referring to the changes of 
the seasons) wd0ev mpos a avénow kal pelwow THS GeAnVNS Kal THY TOD 
HAlov mpdcodov Kal adodov TocavTn TapadArAayy Kat emt Ta evavTia petaBoAr 
Tov érryeiwv Oewpetrar; hence it is used for difference, as 70. 11. 23. 32 
pndepiav eivat tapadAaynv KédAovs pds aicyos. Some commentators 
have thought it to be a vow technica of astronomy =apddAagis, our 
‘parallax,’ but no instance of such a use is quoted. It is true it is a. 
favourite word with the astronomer Geminus (contained in Petavius’ 
Uranologion), but he uses it quite generally of the varying length of the: 
day &c.; cf. p. 26 B dcohovbet dé ToUTw Kal Tapadhayiy TOV Tpepov peya- 
— Anv vives Bau bua THY TOV T pend ov DrEpoXTV OV peperat 6 6 HALos Urep yu (2.€. 
the length of the day varies according to the sun’s elevation). Other 
instances are cited by Gebser p. 83. We may therefore take the word 
to express the contrast between the natural sun, \ which varies its. 
position in the sky from hour to hour and month to month, and the 
sue Source of all light. A similar contrast is found in Epict. Diss. 
. 14. 10 ddAdga porilew pev olds TE corly 6 Atos THALKOvTOV pépos T 
_ TavrTos, bia Be 70 eres pees a dcov otov us arrears § oro 
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tpomfs drocktacpa.| The A.V. ‘shadow of turning,’ though supported 
by the Old Latin modicum obumbrationis and by the Greek commentators 
and lexicographers and by Ewald in modern times, is undoubtedly wrong. 
The simple word cxd may take this colloquial sense, as in Philo M. 1. p. 
606 remorevkas tyvos ) oKidv 7) Gpav émurrias déxerot, Demosth. 552. 7 « 
ye elye oTtypyy 7) oxiay TovTwv, but it is impossible that this should be the 
case with a dz. dey. like drockiacpa. The cognate drockiacpds occurs 
Plut. Pericl. 6 yvwpovey drocxiacpovs of shadows thrown on the 
dial, and drockudlw Plato Rep. vii. 532 C. Taking the word by itself we 
naturally think of the moon losing its borrowed light as it passes under 
the shadow of the earth. But the sun, the source of light, though it 
may be, hidden from us by the interposition of some other body, cannot 
itself be overshadowed. So St. John tells us (1 ep. i. 5) 6 @eds dds 
€ott Kal oKotia év aiTd ovk éoTw ovdepia. 

The word spor} is only found here in N.T.; it is used of the 
heavenly movements in LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 14 kal? dpav yervnpdrov 
HAlov tporav, Job. xxxviii. 33 éxictacat TpoTds ovpavod, also in Wisd. 
vii. 18 (God gave me to know) ovoracw kécpov Kal evépyeray oro.xeiwv, 
tporav adayas Kal petaodds KaipOv, éviavTod KUKAOUS Kal aorépwv Oéces, 
where it has its usual technical meaning ‘solstices.’ The R.V., in agree- 
ment with Gebser, Wiesinger, Alf., Beyschlag, Erdmann, translates 
‘shadow that is cast by turning,’ which Alf. explains as referring to ‘the 
revolution in which the heavens are ever found, by means of which the 
moon turns her dark side to us . . . . is eclipsed by the shadow of the 
earth, and the sun by the body of the moon.’ But-what a singular way 
of describing this to say that it is an overshadowing which comes from 
turning or change of position! ‘Overshadowing of one another,’ 
dAAjAov arooktacpa, Would have been what we should have expected. 
Accordingly Schneckenburger and De Wette (Briickner) have rightly 
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pev Tporns dua TO pies Ovntov eyywopevys, THs Se eXevOepias Sid THY TOD 
@cod Oepareiay exvywowéevys. Schneckenburger takes tpory here in 
Philo’s sense, and translates obumbratio quae oritur ex inconstantia 
naturae. ‘This gives a very good sense, ‘overshadowing of mutability,’ 
as one might speak of ‘an overshadowing of disgrace’: no changes in 
this lower world can cast a shadow on the unchanging Fount of light. 
Or we may take tpomjs as a qualitative genitive, and interpret as Stolz 
does, after Luther, ‘keine abwechselnde Verdunkelung.’ Beyschlag 
maintains that this would require tpomi drockidcparos,! but why may 
not ‘overshadowing of change’ serve to express ‘changing shadow’ 
(i.e. an overshadowing which changes the face of the sun), just as well 
as ‘a hearer of forgetfulness’ in ver. 25 to express ‘a forgetful hearer’ 
or ‘the world of wickedness’ in iii. 6 to express ‘the wicked world’? 
The meaning of the passage will then be ‘ God is alike incapable of 
change in his own nature (rapaAAayy) and incapable of being changed 
by the action of others (drooxiacua).’ On the unchangeableness of 
God compare Mal. iii. 6, Heb. xiii. 8. It is on this doctrine that Plato 
founds his argument against the possibility of a Divine Incarnation 
(Rep. ii. 380 foll.). See comment. Spitta takes rporj of the sun’s 
invisible return from west to east and drockiacua of the darkness of 
night. 

18. Povdnfels arexinoey fpds.] So far from God tempting us to evil, 
His willis the cause of our regeneration. It is the doctrine expressed 
by St. Paul (Eph. i. 5) zpoopicas judas eis viobeolay dua ’1.X. cis aitdv, karo. 
Thy eddokiav Tod OeAjparos airov, Rom. xii. 2; by St. Peter (i. 1. 3) 6 
Kata TO TOAD adrod eeos avayevvnoas Has eis éAida Cooav and ver. 23 ; 
by St. John (i. 13) of otk é€ aiudrwov obdé é« OeAjparos capKods ode éx 
Oedrjpatos avdpds GX\N’ éx Ocod éyervyOnoay, and iii. 3-8, 1 ep. iv. 10. 
As the seed of sin and death is contained in the unrestrained indul- 
gence of man’s érifupia, so the seed of righteousness and life in the 
word of God. For the general metaphor compare 1 John ii. 9 was 
} yeyevvnevos €k TOU Ocod dpapriav od rovet, btu oréppa. adTod ev adT@ mevet, 
Kal ov dvvaTat duaptdvewy OTL ex TOD Ocod yeyevvytat, Psa. 1xxxvii. 4—6, lxxx. 
18, exix. 25 (quicken Thou me according to Thy word), Deut. xxxii. 
18, Clem. Al. Strom. v. 2, p. 653 P. kai mapa rots BapBapors gtdo- 
cdpos TO KaTnyAoa Kal putioa dvayevvnocat A€éyerat, 1 Cor. iv. 15, and 
a Jewish saying in Schiirer Hist. of Jewish People, i. p. 317, Eng. tr., 
‘A man’s father only brought him into this world: his teacher, who 
taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of the world to come,’ ? 
also Philo M. 1. p. 147 (ai dperat) px deEdpevan mapa twos érépov ervyoviv 
é& EavT@v pev povwv ovdérote KunTOVEL Tis ObV 6 OTEtpwv év adTais TA KANE. 
ahi 6 tov ddwv TaTHp, ib. 108 Tov eyK¥pova Ociwy dobtwv dédyor, 1b. 123, 
where the text Kvpios jvor€e ryv pjtrpav Aeias is explained 6 @eds Tas 
pytpas avolye. oreipwv év aitais ras Kadas mpates, tb. 273. The choice 
of a word properly used of the mother is explained here by the refer- 
ence to v. 15, but it may be compared with Deut. xxxii. 18 (R.V.), 


1 B reads tpomfs amroonidauaros. : Efe 
? Mishnah, Surenh. iv. 116 (Jewish Fathers, p. 85), cf. Juv. vii. 209 with Mayor's 
note. 
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Psa. vii. 14 quoted on v. 15 above, and with the use of ddivew Gal. iv. 
19; also with Psa. xc. 2 (where the Heb. word translated ‘thou hadst 
formed’ means primarily ‘to be in pangs with child,’ ‘to bear a child,’ 
Jennings in loc.) and Psa. xxii. 9, Clem. Hom. ii. 52 “Adam 6 tro trav 
TOU cod xeipav KvodopyGeis. On the word dzexinoe see v. 15, Onthe 
beneficence of the Divine Will cf. Philo M. 1. p. 342 xa6’ 0 peév oiv 
 apxwv eoriv, dudw Sivarar Kal ed Kal KaxOs qoveiv...cad’ O Oe evepyéeTys, 
Garepov pdovov Bovrera, 7d edepyereiv, man’s greatest blessing is to have 
the firm hope which springs from the consciousness of the loving will 
of God (ék rod rpootperixds elvar pidddwpov), 2b. M. 2. p. 367, 437 
Bovdybels 6 Ocds Sia uepdryta Kat diravOpwriav wap’ huiv Tod?’ ispicac- 
6a x.7.r., Clem. Al. Paed. i. 6. p. 114 P ds yap 7o OeAqpa adrod (his 


A a \ 
absolute will)! épyov éori, Kat rodro Kdopos dvopdlerot, ovTws Kal TO 


BovtAnua abrod (his desire) évOpdrwv éott owrypia, Kat todro éxxAyoia 
kaAetrat, ib. Strom. vii p. 855 P. ovre yap 6 Ocds dxwv dyads, dv tpdrov 


TO Tip Oeppavrixcy, Exovovos S& 7 TOV ayabdv perddsoots avTe, Plato Zim. 
29 (on the cause of creation) Aéywpev 8V qvrwa aitiay yéverw Kai TO wav 
T00e 6 EvvicTas évvéornaev. ayabos jy, aya dé ovdeis mept ovdevos 
ovdérore éyyiyverar pOdvos. 

Adyw GAnbelas.] The word (explained in the parallel passage, 1 Pet. 


i. 25, to be 76 pyua 7d ebayyedio bev eis Suds, as in Rom. x. 8, 17) is God’s 


instrument for communicating the new life: see below v. 21 Adyos 
euputos, Matt. iv. 4, John vi. 63 ra frpara & éyd NeAGAnKA tty Tvedpd 
éotw Kal Con éorw, xvil. 7, 8, Rom. x. 17, 1 Pet. i. 23. The phrase 
occurs Psa. cxix. 43 (cf. Eccl. xii. 10), Eph. i. 13 dxovoartes Tov Adyov THs 
GAnfeias, TO ebayyéAov THs Twrypias tpav...eoppayOyTe TS Tvetpart, 
2 Cor. vi. 7 (approving ourselves as ministers of God) év A\éyw aAnbeias, 
ev duvdper Oeot, 2 Tim. ii. 15 (Timothy is urged to show himself a 
workman rightly dividing) rov Adyov ris ddnOeias, Col. i. 5 (the hope 
which you had) év 76 Adyw Tis GAnOeias Tod edayyediov, cf. Westcott on 
1 Joh. i. 1. wept rod Adyou rhs Coys. Alf., following Wiesinger, calls 
adnOeias a gen. of apposition, comparing Joh. xvii. 17 ‘thy word is 
truth’; why not objective, ‘the declaration of the truth, viz. of God’s 
love revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’? cf. 
below v. 19, and Westcott on Heb. x. 26,2 see also John viii. 31, 32 
‘if ye continue in my word ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ For the omission of the article with abstract 
words cf. Phil. ii. 16 Adyov Lufs éxéxovres, Gal. v. 5 quis yap mvedpare 
ex Tigtews errida Sucarootvys darekdexopeba, below ver. 22 zowmrai Adyou, 
iv. 11 vépmov, and see Essay on Grammar and Winer p. 198 foll. It is 


as (in 1 Cor. 


= 
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quite unnecessary to explain, as Hofmann, ‘ein Wort, nicht das 
Wort.’ 

els TO civ. | Most often used to express the end or aim, as here and 
below, ui. 3, Heb. vu. 25, Acts vii. 19, Rom. i. 4 (see Westcott Heb. 
p. 342); sometimes the result as in Rom. i. 20 ra ddpara aitod rots 
Tolnwacw voovpeva KaGoparat...cis TO Elvat avTods avarooynrous, tb. Vii. 
4, 5, 2 Cor. vii. 3, viii. 6, Gal. iii. 17, Heb. xi. 3; sometimes merely 
reference, as below ver. 29 Bpadds eis ro AaAjoat!: see Winer p. 413 foll. 

arapxqy twa Tdv avtod kTicpdtwv.| The gifts of God were consecrated 
by devotion of the First-Fruits; see D. of B. s.v., where six kinds, 
private or public, are specified, and ef. Exod. xxii. 29 foll., Deut. xviii. 
3, xxvi. 2 foll., Neh. x. 85, Ezek. xx. 40. Similar offerings were 
made among the Greeks and Romans, cf. Homeric érdpyouo, and dpy- 
para, Od. xiv. 446, Herod. i. 92 (of the offerings of Croesus), Thue. 
lili, 58 doa Te 7 yA Hudv avedidov Gpaia, Tavrwv dmapxas émidépovtes, 
Tsaeus Dicaeog. 42, Lat. primitiae. We find the word used meta- 
phorically, Plato Legg. 767 C., Plutarch Mor. p. 40, where see Wytt. ; 
so Philo M. 2. p. 366 (Israel) rot cipravtos évOpdrwv yevous areveunOn 
oid Tis aTapxXy) TO TonTH Kal warpi, with ref. to Jer. ii. 3. St. Paul 
uses it of the first converts, Rom. xvi. 5 és éorw drapyy ths ’Acias «is 
Xpucrdv, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 az. rs ’Axaias (speaking of the house of Stephanas). 
The faith of the patriarchs, sanctifying their posterit y is typified byt the 
heave-offering of the dough (Numb. xv. 21) e¢ 7 arapxy ayia Kal TO 
dvpapa Rom. xi. 16. In 1 Cor, xv. 20 Christ Himself is called dz. 
tov Kexournuevov. The nearest approach to St. James is found in 
2 Thess. ii. 13 God has chosen you drapyjy eis cwrnpiay : in Rom. viii. 23 
the existing manifestation of the Spirit is described as a mere 
amapxn in comparison with what shall be hereafter, ‘the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,’ which shall be extended to the whole 
creation: in Apoc. xiv. 4 the 144,000 are called adrapyi) rd @cd Kai 7d 
*Apvie, cf. the éxxAnota tpworordécwv of Heb. xii. 23. In the Clementine 
Homilies (i. 3) Peter speaks of Clement as rév cwlopévwy eOvav 
amapxn. Twa = Lat. quemdam, ‘as it were,’ marks that the word is 
used not strictly, but metaphorically. Kruopérov : ef. Wisd. xili. 4 ék 
KadXovas KTipaTwv avadoyws 6 yevervoupyos Gewpetrar. The writer uses 
the widest possible word, embracing not only Christians, but mankind 
in general, who were blessed in Abraham and still more in Christ ; 
not only men, but all created things: cf. Rom. viii. 19-22, the wadty- 
yeveoia of Matt. xix. 28, the prophecies of Isa. xi. 6 foll., lxv. 13. 
‘The position of airod is unusual: cf. Joh. v. 47 rots éxeivov ypdupacw, 
2 Cor. viii. 9 TH exeivov trwxeia, ib. V. 14 1d éxeivwv torépyya, 2 Tim. 
ii. 26 76 éxetvov OeAnua, Tit. ili. 5 ro adrod Edeos, ver. 7 TH éxeivou xapitt, 
1 Pet. i. 3.6 Kata 76 TOAD airod Edeos dvayevvyoas Huds, 1 John ii. 5 ds 
& dv rypq airod tov Adyor, ver. 27 76 aitod xpiopa diddoKer yas, 2 Pet. 
i. 9 rOv radar airod Gpapridv, ver 16. THs exeivov peyaderyTos, in all of 


1 [Out of forty-two Pauline passages I find only one (2 Cor. viii. 6) in which eis 
7> may not be translated ‘in order that’; but often an action is said to have 
been done for a purpose contemplated not by the doer but by God, e.g. 1 Thess. ii. 16, 
Rom. 1. 20, lve Lacerta 
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which there is an emphasis on the pronoun. Spitta’s attempt to prove 
that drexinoev refers to the creation, and that there is no allusion to 
Christian doctrine in this verse, seems to me an entire failure. Adyos 
dAnbeias is a vou technica of early Christianity, as may be seen from 
the N.T. quotations, and it would be a most unsuitable phrase for the 
creative word ; not to mention that immediately below it is called ‘the 
perfect law of liberty,’ ‘the ingrafted word which saves the soul,’ of 
which we are to be ‘doers not hearers.’ 

19. tere.] ‘All this you know: act upon your knowledge. Since it 
is through the word we are begotten anew, let us listen to it in meek- 
ness, instead of being so eager to give utterance to our own opinions. 
Do not think that overbearing fanaticism is in accordance with the 
will of God, or that fierce argumentation is the way to recommend 
God’s truth.’ Cf. below iii. 1 foll. with notes. We find the same 
appeal to the knowledge of the reader ini. 3, iii. 1. The form ioe is 
found elsewhere in N.T. only in Eph. v. 5 and Heb. xii. 17, otdare being 
ordinarily used, as below iv. 4. It might be taken as an imperative ‘ be 
sure of this,’ but I prefer to take it as indicative, as in Eph. v. 5 and 
Heb. xii. 17; cf. ywaoxere below, v. 20, 1 John. ii. 20, iii. 5, 15. 

mas dvOpwros.| This individualizing phrase is often found instead of 
waves in N.T., cf. John i. 9, 11. 10 ras avOpwros rpdrov tov Kadov oivov 
tiOnot, Gal. v. 3, Col. i. 28 (thrice). 

Taxus cis TO dxodoat. | For this use of «is 76 cf. 1 Thess. iv. 9 GcodiSaxrot 
eote cis 70 Gyarav GAAHAovs, and such instances of the simple acc. after 
eis aS Luke xu. 21 cis rév Ocdy tAOvTav, Rom. xvi. 19 codods pev cis To 
ayabov, axepaiovs 6é eis 70 Kaxdv. For the thought cf. Sir. ii. 29 px 
yivov taxvs (al. rpaxds) ev yAdoon cov, Kal vobpds ev Tois Epyous gov, %b.. 
v. 11 yivov tayds ev axpodce cov Kal ev paxpobvpia Pbeyyou ardxpioww, tb. 
xx. 4, Prov. x. 19, xili. 3, xxix. 11, Eccl. v. 1, 2, Taylor Jewish Fathers, 
p. 104, Zeno ap. Diog. L. vii. 23 dia tadra do Gta exowev aroma O€ ey, 
iva mAciw pev axovwmev Hrrova O€ AaAOpev, Demonax ap. Luc. § 51 (asked 
how one would best rule, he said) dépynros kal 6dtya pev AaAGV TOAAG de 
axovav, Bias pices TO Taxd Nadeiv, yy dwaprys, (quoted with other maxims 
of the kind in Mullach’s Prag. Phil. i. p. 212 foll.). 

Bpadis eis épyqv.] Ov. Ha Ponto i. 2. 121 piger ad poenas, ad praemia 
velox, Philo M. 1. p. 412 Bpadds ddeAjoa, taxds BAdou, wb. ii. p. 522 
Bpadets pev dvres Ta Kada Tadeterbar, TA 0 evayTia pavOdvew d&dTaTou. 
For thought cf. iii. 9, 14-16, iv. 1, 2, 11, Prov. xvi. 32, Eccles. vii. 9 
pa orevons ev Tvevpari cov Tov Ovpetc Ban. 

20. dpyi yap—épydterar.] Sir. i. 19 od duvjoerar Ovpwdys avyp (al. 
Ovpos ddiKos) SucarwOjvat, Psa. evi. 32, 33 (of Moses at Meribah). For 
the omission of the article see above v. 18 and Essay on Grammar ; so 
Gednpoa avdpés John i. 13 od yap OeAjpate dvOpwrov jvéxOn tpopyreia 
1 Pet. i. 21. The choice of dvyp here, instead of dvOpwros, was probably 
determined by the facts of the case; the speakers would be men, and 
they might perhaps imagine that there was something manly in violence 
as opposed to the feminine quality of zpairys, cf. Longin. Sublim. 32 
THY pev TOV eriPvLOV oiknoW TpoTEtrEV WS yuvatKwViTLW, THY TOD Ovsod de 
domep avopwvit, Clem. Al. Strom. iii. p. 553 P. Oupov pev dppeva opyny,. 
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Ojreay 8é rHv eriPvpiav. The word dévyp is used of men in contrast to 
gods in Homer’s phrase zarnp avdpav te OeGv re. Here the thought that 
it is God’s righteousness brings out the absurdity of man’s hoping to 
effect it by mere passion. Spitta destroys the force of the verse by 
understanding dpyy of anger against God, felt by one who imputes to 
Him the temptations by which he is assailed. 

Sucatoodvyv Ocod.| Already in the O.T. we find righteousness described as. 
the attribute and gift of God ; Isa. xlv. 24, liv. 17, lxi. 10, 11, Jer. xxiii. 
6, xxxii, 15, 16, Dan. ix. 7, Hos. x. 12; and in Micah vi. 5 # 8:cato- 
atvy Tod Kvpéov is declared not to consist in sacrifices but in doing 
justice and loving mercy. This is more clearly expressed in Matt. 
v. 20, vi. 338, Rom. i. 17 dixasoovvyn @cod ev aizé (the Gospel) droxaAvr- 
TeTal €k wiotews cis miotw, 10, iii. 5, 21 foll., x. 3 dyvoodvres tHY TOD 
Ocod dtxavootvyy kal tiv idtav dixaooivnv Lyrotvres oTHoat, TH Sixaoodtvy 
TOU cod ody trerdynoav. What St. James understood by the phrase 
was no doubt (1) the perfect obedience to the law of liberty contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount (see below ver. 25, ii. 8, 12) as distin- 
guished from that outward observance which constitutes righteousness 
in the eye of man, and (2) the acknowledgment that such righteousness 
was the gift of God, wrought in us by His word received into our hearts 
(above ver. 5, 18, iii. 17). We may compare the phrase Sicasou évsruov 
Tov @cod Luke i. 6 (of Zechariah and his wife), Acts iv. 19, viii. 21, 
1 Pet. iti. 4, &e. See Vorst Hellen. p. 399 foll., 649 foll. 

epydteran. | So xarepyalerau tropovyv ver. 3, TO Toujoavte edeos li. 13, 
epyaldomevos duxaroovvnv Acts x. 35, Heb. xi. 33. 

21, 81d drroSépevor racay puTaplav.] ‘ Wherefore,’ in order that we may 
yield ourselves to the divine influence, let us prepare our hearts. Cf. 
Eph. iv. 25 016 drofguevor 76 Wetdos Aadetre GAHOcav, 1 Pet. i. 1 
arobémevor ovv Tacayv Kakiay...Td AoytKOv Godoy yada érumoOjoare. Itisa 
metaphor from the putting off of clothes, as in Heb. xii. 1 (stripping 
for the race), Rom, xiii. 12 where dro8dpe0a ra Epya tod cKdrovs is 
opposed to évdvoacGau Ta. érAa Tod dwrds, Eph. iv, 22 where drofécbar 
Tov wadaov avOpwrov is opposed to evdicacGor Tov Kawov avOpwrov, Col. 
iii. 8 foll. daodecGe dpyjnv, Ovpov, Kaxiav, BrAardhyyuiav, aicxpodoyiay... 
evovcacbe...ratevoppoctvyv, mpairyta x.t.r., Clem. Rom. i. 13 dro6uevoe 
macav édaldveiav...xkat dpyds, Acta Matt. Tisch. p. 171 xaxiay drobénevot... 
ayarnv evdvoduevor, Justin. Tryph. p. 348 olrwes év ropveias kat drdOs 
ardoy puTapa mpaéer vrdpxovres, Sid. THS Tapa TOD ymerépov "Incod Kara TO 
dAnpa to Larpos xaptros, Ta puTapa Tadra, & nudiecweba, Kaxd. dreducd- 
peOa, Clem. Hom. vili. 23 dupa ody ci BotrdcoGe yiverGar Oelov rvevparos, 
orovddcate mparov exdvoacGar TO fvtapov tudv mpoAnupa, dmep eoTiv 
dxdOaptov wvetua. For the comparison between dress and character see 
Matt. xxii. 11 (the wedding garment), Apoc. iii. 4, 18 (white garment 
the symbol of purity), 2b. vii. 14, xix. 8, Isa..1xi, 10, &ce. The metaphor 
is continued in the word pumapia (ar. Aey. in N.T.) ; see below ii. 3, Isa. 
lxiv. 6 ‘our righteousness is as filthy rags,’ Zech. ili. 4 agédere 70 
indria TH puTapa dx adrod Kal etre mpds airov: "ldod ddypyKa Tas dvopias 
gov, Kal évdvcate abrov wodnpy, Job. xiv. 4, Apoc. xxii. 11 6 fumapos 
puravOy7w. St. Paul uses the synonym podvopds 2 Cor, vii. 1 (filthi- 
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ness of the flesh and spirit). Strictly speaking the word pvzos is used 

of the wax of the ear, as in Hippocrates and Clem. Al. Paed. ii. p. 222 

P. quoted by Heisen, who suggests that there may be an allusion to 

the purged ear, auriwm removendae sordes sunt quae audiendi celeritatem 

impedire queunt ; but it cannot be assumed without evidence that the 

derivative retained the original force of the simple word. The phrase 

wapkos adbects pio is used of baptism in | Pet. in. 21 ; and so Schegg 

would explain here; but there is no reference here to a past event. 

The aorist participle is part and parcel of the command contained in 

the imperative d¢facbc, as in the quotations from St. Paul. Other 

examples of the metaphorical use are Philo M. 1. p. 597 (through 
repentance the soul washes away) TO. KarappumalvovTd, ab. 585, 27 3, 

Dion. Hal. A.R. xi. 5 fumaivortes aicypd Biw tras éavtdy Te Kal Td 

Tpoyovov dperas, Epict. Diss. 2. 5 recommends the expulsion of a 

pumapa povracia by oue which is Kady Kal yevvaia, Lue. V. Auct. 3 cabapev 

Thy Weynv épyardpevos kal Tov ex’ aiTH prov éxxdivcas, Acta Thomae, 

Tisch. p. 200 purapa kowwvia, purapa erfuuia, Ignat. Hph. 16 édv tis 

aiotw Geod év Kaxy SidacKkadia pOeipy...puTapds ywomevos cis TO Tip TO 

doBeorov xwpyoe. Plutarch uses furapia (like our ‘shabbiness’) of 

avarice (Mor. p. 60 D): the compounds purapdyryos, purapoyvopmwv are 

found in Byzantine writers. Its precise force in our text will be con- 

sidered in the following note. 

meprcelay kaxias.] ‘ Overflowing (ebullition) of malice.’ The meaning 

is best shown in the cognate phrase in Luke vi. 45 (‘the evil man out 

of the evil treasure in his heart bringeth forth that which is evil’) ék 

yap TOD Tepicoevpatos THS Kapdias Aadet 76 oTdua airod. The only other 
- passages in which wepicceia occurs in N.T. are Rom. v.17 Thy mepuroelav 
THS Xédperos ‘the superabundance of grace, ” 2 Cor. viii. 2 7 repicceta Tips 
xapas..  €TEplo weve ev eis TO TAOUTOS THS GTATYTOS aiTdv ‘the overflowing 
of their joy overflowed to (so as to make up) the wealth of their 
; _ generosity,’ 2 Cor. x. 15 «is wepuooeiay ‘to overflowing’ (abundantly). 
The writer warns his readers against hasty and passionate words, 


7 against the outbreak of evil temper. We may compare (vu xaxias in 7 
: 1 Cor. v. 8, and the phrase dzroriGec Oa 7a. répitta THs Wuyyns quoted from 2 
2. Plut. Mor. p. 42 B in the n. on éodrzpw ver. 23. Then comes the ; 
question whether fuzapiav is to be taken separately (Calvin, Bouman, 
Lange), or as governing xaxias along with mepicoeiav. The fact that ; 
wacay is not repeated is in favour of the latter construction, which is } 


supported by Matthaei’ 8 Schol. Ty dpaptiay THY puTaivovcay Tov davOpwrov 

not, TH as mepirtyv ovcav ev nyiv. Perhaps however it is better to 

give kai an pesca force, ‘all defilement and effervescence of malice’ 

being equivalent to ‘all defilement caused by the overflowing malice of 

the heart’ : so Wiesinger ‘allen Schmutz der reichlich bei ihnen sich 

Bosheit.’ Other pale pares t of Bey Te are (1) ‘superfl ty’ 
mcs) 'b 


# 
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‘in the heart, not its manifestation in the words which the Christian 


should seek to get rid of. But St. James here speaks as below in ch. iii. * 


and as our Lord in Matt. xv. 18, 19 of defilement arising from words : 


before we can receive the word of God into our hearts we must prepare 
the way by laying aside this open outward sin. (2) ‘rank growth,’ 
« Auswuchs,’ with reference to the ground which has to be prepared for 
sowing the seed of the word: so Alf., Bassett (who translates, clearing 
away every kind of ‘rubbish, pvrapia, and overgrowth’), Heisen, 
Loesner, Pott, comparing Philo M. 2. p. 258 mepiréuveobe tas oxdAnpo- 
xapdias, 70 6€ kote Tas TEPLT TAS pices TOD TYEpoveKod, as ab dpLeTpot TOV 
Tabav eorepav Te Kal ovvyvénoav Sppal Kal 6 Kakds WoxIs yewpyos eprev- 
cev, appoovvyn, meTa TTOvdTS diroxeipaa de. It does not however appear 
to be proved that either reprceia, or (still less) furapéa would bear the 
meaning suggested. (3) Hofmann, after Gebser and others; takes it 
in the sense of ‘residuum,’ ‘what is left over and above’ : the Christians 
addressed have already renounced sin, but still sin is not entirely 
vanquished in them. It is true that wrepicce/a is not found in this 


sense, which would rather require zepiccevpa but we have zepicods 


Exod. x. 5 (the locust) xaréderau wav 76 repirodv THs yhs, TO KaTaerpOev, 
3 kar éehurev 7 xaraa, Joseph. BI. Hie 6. 2 (they begged the Romans 
to pity) TO Tijs Tovdatas ActWava Kal pty TO Tepiroov adris aroppuyat Tots 
GpGs omapdcoover, and so repiccevya Mark viii. 8 of the frag- 
ments of the loaves. (4) Nothing need be said of the strange inter- 
pretation praeputium adopted by Grotius, Hammond and Clericus, 
nor of Beza’s excrementum = repittwois or mepitrwpa. Heisen indeed 
cites a similar use of repirreta from Clem. Rom. p. 183 (which I am 
unable to verify) ; but what meaning could xaxéas have in connexion 
with the word thus understood? (5) Spitta, who refersto Ez. xxi. 26, 
xxviii. 11-19, thinks it means the finery in which sin dresses itself up. 


‘Those who take fuzapia with an independent force understand it of 
the special sin of uncleanness, but there does not seem to be any 


special reference to that sin here, though there possibly may be in 
iv. 4, 8 below. Kaxia seems best understood here of malice : cf. Light: 
foot on Col. iii. 8 (ardbecbe dpyyy, Popov, kaxiav): ‘It is not, at least in 
the N.T., vice generally, but the vicious nature which is bent on doing 
harm to others, and is well described by Calvin (on Eph. iv. 31) anime 
pravitas quae humamtate et aequitati est opposite.’ He refers to Trench 
N.T. Synon, § xi. p. 35 seq. It is not quite correct to say that it 
always bears this force in the N.T. (cf. Acts viii. 22, Matt. vi. 34), but 
here the preceding dépy7 and the following Tpairns leave little doubt as 
to the meaning. [Is it possible that puTapia may be used to denote 


_ the passively mean and base, in opposition to kaxia, an active form of 


vice, which leads TEepirod mpdooew tC, T. 

év mpairyrt.] Cf. below iii. 13, 1 Pet. iii. 15, 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
SéEacbe Tov eudurov Syov. | Cf. Acts xvii. 11 dé 
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TO €uutov tavtl yever avOpwiruv oréppa Tov Adyov, 1b. 13, and so Oecu- 
menius here ; but the word d¢£ac6e forbids this. We must therefore take 
it as the ‘rooted word,’ i.e. a word whose property it is to root itself like 
a seed in the heart: cf. Matt. xiii. 3-23 esp. ver. 21 otk exel pilav ev 
éavto@, XV. 13 raca pureia nv ovK ebvrevoe 6 Tlarjp pov 6 ovpavios 
axpiLoOnoerat, 1 Cor. iti. 6; Spitta refers to Esdras ix. 31 foll. The 
cognate words are used with a similar meaning, as Plut. Mor. p. 125 E 
dua Tpupiy Tas oTdoes eu PverOar tats wodeor, Xen. K. Lac. 3 7d 
aideiobar eu puvataoat Povddpuevos aitois, so enpureto, euduteia of 
grafting. The A.V. seems to identify our word with éugvrevrov, which 
_ however would be out of place here, since the word is sown, not 
grafted, in the heart. Other examples occur in which it cannot mean 
‘innate,’ e.g. Herod. ix. 94 of Euenius, to whom the gods granted the 
gift of prophesy as a solace after he had lost the sight of his eyes, 
pera Tata éuputov pavrikyy elyev, Barnab. i. 2, and ix. 9 ryv éudurov 


dwpedy THs didax7js adrod Oéuevos év iuiv, where Harnack quotes Ignat. 


Eph. \7 (rec. maj.) éudurov 76 rept Ocod mapa Xpiorod AaBovres KpuTypov. 
In like manner cipdvros, which literally means ‘congenital,’ as in Jos. 
Ant. vi. 3. 3, is also used of that which has coalesced or grown into 
one since birth, as in Rom. vi. 5 ovpdutou yeyovamev TO Spoudpatt Tod 
Gavarov airod. The Latin insitus has the same two meanings, ‘innate,’ 
and ‘ingrafted’ or ‘incorporated.’ The verb is found in the same 


application, though with a different meaning, in Plut. Mor. 47. A. rov — 


éx dirocodias eudvdmevov edpvect veows Syypov airos 6 tpHaas Adyos iadrau. 
For the injunction cf. Job. xi. 13, 14, Deut xi. 18, and esp. xxx. 14 as 
explained in Rom x. , Jer, xxxi. 33, Acts xx. 32, 2 Cor. iii. 3, 1 Thess. 
Livelo. 

tov Suvdpevov cdoai Tas Puxds tndv.] Cf. below ii. 14, iv. 12, v. 20, 
1 Pet. i. 9 7d Tédos THs TicTews TwTnpiav Woxdv, John v. 24 6 Tov Adyov 
pov dkovwv Kal muotevwv TO TéepiavTi pe exer Conv aiwviov, Rom. i. 16 
ovK erraurx vv ora 70 evayyéAvov, dvvapus yap Ocod éeotiv eis owrnplav Tavtt 
7@ morevovTt, 2 Tim, ill. 15, Heb. x. 39 ricrews eopev eis wepiroinow 
Wuxijs, Barnab. xix. 8 pederov eis TO cboat Wrxiy TO AByY@, Clem. Hom. 
iii. 54 4 GAnOaa y cHlovea Hv Kal eotw ev TO "Iyoo8 % jpav oye, So we 
read of cafev Suvdpevor Adyo, Cwororol Adyou, ib. i. 5,6, 19. Below v. 
15 the phrase is used of bodily life: see Vorst, p. 123, Hatch, p. 101. 

22. ylverGe.} The imperative éore does not seem to be used in N. ine 
though icf: and éorw are not uncommon. We anh take 7. to mean 
not simply ‘be,’ but ‘show yourselves more and more’ 


xv. 28, Eph. v. 1. 
eourcal Asyou. | Cf. iv. 11 x. véuov, Rom. ii. 13, where x. vduov 


US Kal TOLEL airots, Luke vi. 46, xi. § 


c posed to 4 dxpoarips V vy. as : being justified before God, Matt. vii. 24 mas 


“. 

: 

Matt. x. 16 vives ovy dpdviuot, ib, xxiv. 44 y. Eroot, Hf} Cor. xiv. "20, e 
—_ 
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of hearing, the other of doing. Cf. also Taylor’s Jewish Fathers, p. 
63 ‘R. Chananiah used to say whosesoever works are in excess of his 
wisdom, his wisdom stands; and whosesoever wisdom is in excess of 
his works, his wisdom stands not’ ; 7b. p. 75. 

éxpoarat.| Regularly used of an attendant at a lecture, but distin- 
guished from pabyrys by Isocr. ad Nic. 17 rourav axpoarhs, copicrov 
pabyrins: yiyvov, tb. p. 405 B.: similarly dxovorys and auditor. As 
Dr. Plummer observes, we naturally think of the reading of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue, on which the Jews laid such stress. The 
word is used three times by St. James, only once besides in N.T. 
(Rom. ii. 16). 

Tapadoyifspevor. | The only other passage in which it occurs in N.T. 
is Col. ii. 4 iva pndels duds rapadroyilnra év miHavodoyia, Which Lightfoot 
explains ‘lead youaway by false reasoning.’ In LXX. itis more loosely 
used, as 1 Sam. xxviii. 12 where the witch of Endor says to Saul iva ri 
mapeoyiow [Le ; 

éavrods.| Regularly used in N.T., and often by classical authors, for 
the plural reflexive of the 1st and 2nd persons: cf. Winer, p. 187 foll., 
- Vorst. p. 68. 

23. 8r.] Here= yap, giving the reason for the injunction ‘do not be 
mere hearers,’ because on such the word has no abiding influence. The 
causal connection denoted by 67, which is sometimes so close as to make 
even a comma unnecessary (e.g. Matt. xx. 15 6 dd6aduds cov rovnpds 
~ éatw ott éya dyads ciut;), is sometimes so loose as to allow of its being 
separated from what precedes by a full stop, as in Mark iii. 30 duyv ae 
ipiv...dpaptypatos. ort édeyov mvedpa axdOaprov éxe, Luke xi. 18, 7b. 
xiv. 11, Heb. viii. 10. 

od Townrts.]| Ov is used even in classical Greek after «i, when, as 
here, it may be considered to coalesce with the particular word or _ 
phrase to which it is joined, and not to affect the condition generally 
(this takes place most easily with such words as 6édw or édw), or when the 
negative conception is immediately contrasted with its positive, as below 
lii. 2 roAXG Tratopev aavres. €l TIs Ov rate, or When it may be regarded 
as parenthetical, being most exactly represented by the insertion of 
such a phrase as ‘I do not say.’ The same rule applies where the con- 
dition is assumed to be the fact, ef being equivalent to ézeé or or. But 
beside these cases, in which od was admissible in classical Greek, the 
later Greek employs «i ov instead of ei zy as more emphatic, the latter 
being generally used without a verb (out of ninety-three i cited 
by Bruder only fourteen are followed by a verb) in the sense of ‘but’ 
or ‘except.’ Of ei od Bruder cites thirty-one examples, omitting how- 
ever this verse and iii. 2, On the other hand, py is always used with 
éay (sixty-two instances in Bruder), never ov. See Winer, 599 foll., 
A. Buttmann, 296 foll. 
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otros.| The use of the pronoun to enitianaize the apodosis after a 
relative, a condition or a participle, is a characteristic of the writer’s 
style, cf. below 25, iii. 2. 

Youev.] Only here and in ver. 6 in N.T. 

avdpl Karavoodytt éavrév. | For dvdpt see above ver. 8. Karav. properly 
‘to take note of,’ as in Xen. Cyrop, ii. 2. 28 xatavonoas Twa TOV Aoxayav 
oUvOEUTVOV penonaen dvépa trépaurxpov, hente, on the one hand 
‘observe,’ ‘look at,’ as here and Acts vii. 31, 32, and more generally 
‘see,’ as in Psa. xcili. 9 6 wAdoas Tov dpbadpor, odxi Katravod; on the 
other hand ‘consider,’ as in Heb. x. 24, Herm. Sim. viii. 2. 5, ix. 6. 3. 

7d mpdcwrov THs yevérews adrod.] On the difficult word yeveois =‘ fleet- 
ing earthly existence,’ as in Judith xii, 18 rdcas tas jupas ths yeverews 
‘all the days of my life,’ see below iii. 6. It is used here to contrast the 
reflexion in the mirror of the face which belongs to this transitory life, 
with the reflexion, as seen in the Word, of the character which is 
being here moulded for eternity. 

ev ey | The figure of the mirror is also. found 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
contrasting the imperfect knowledge gained through the reflexion with 
the perfect knowledge of the reality (as in Plato’s cave, Rep. vii.), 
2 Cor. ii. 18 jpets dvaxexoyppnevep Tpoowme THY ddfav Kupiov. KaTOTTpt- 
Lopevor (reflecting as in a mirror) rHv atriy cixova perapoppovpcba dard 
dd€ns eis d6fay with allusion to the glory which shone in the face of 
Moses, Sir. xii. 11, where the feigning of the hypocrite is compared 
to the rust on the face of the mirror which has to be rubbed off in order 
to see his real character, Wisd. vii. 26 codia is écortpov axydidwrov tis 
Tod cod evepyeias. It is often used by the poets (e.g. Eur. Hipp. 427- 
430, Ter. Ad, 415), and philosophers, as Seneca V.Q. i. 17 inventa sunt 
specula ut homo ipse se nosset. Multa ex hoc consequuntur, primum sui 
notitiam deinde ad quaedam consilium, formosus ut vitaret infamiam, 
deforms ut scvret redimendum esse virtutibus quicquid corport deesset ; 
Tra ii. 36 quibusdam, ut ait Seatius, profut wratis adspexisse speculum. 
Perturbavit illos tanta mutatio sut...et quantulum ex vera deformitate 
imago illa reddebat ? Animus si ostendi posset intuentes nos confunderet ; 
Clem. i. 1 seribere de clementia institui ut quodam modo specule vice 
Sungerer ; (Epict. Diss. ii. 14) the Stoic asks 7 gou KAKOV TETOLNKG 3 EL 
it) Kab 70 evomTpov TO airxpo OTL Serkvveu avTov atTO olds EOTU 5 Plut. Mor. 
p. 42 B ob yap ék Koupeiov pev dvacrdvra det TO KaromTpy Tapacrivan Kat 
vhs Kehadns dypao Bau my TepuKomy | TOV Tpixav ETLTKOTOUVTA Kal THS Koupas 
Thy Suaopav- ék de a dxpodoews amr.ovTa. Kal oxohis OvK evOds abopav xen 


mpos éeavror, karopovOdvovra Hv Wuyi, et Te TOV 6xAnpav aroTreeevn Kat 


meplrrev ehaporépa. yeyove Kat 7diov, Bias ap Stob. Flor, 21. 11 Oedper 

domep é év KaTOTTpw TAS TavTod Tpdkes iva 

TXpas eanieae often by Philo, Cf s¢ 
.d by the 
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the laver was made out of the brazen mirror (Exod. xxxviii. 8), iva Kal 


adros ola Tpos KdTomTpov aiyaln tov idiov vodv, Clem. Hom. xiii. 16 Kang 
eodomrpy Opa eis TOV Ocov eu Brexovca, Clem. Al. Paed. i. 9. p. 150 P. as 
yep 76 écomtpov TO aio Xpe ov KaKOY, ore OelKVVEL avTov ots cor, Kal OS 6 
iaTpos TO VOOOUVTL ov KAKOS, 6 TOV TupEeToV avayyéANwv Qvrov. .OUTWS ovoe O oO 
eA€yXov * Svevous TO Kduvovte THY Woxyv, Pseudo-Cypr. De duobus Monti- 
bus c. 13 ita me in vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt in aquam 
aut in speculum. ‘The mirror, usually carried in the hand, was some- 
times made of silver, but more frequently of a mixture of copper and 
tin (D. of B.s.v.). The point of comparison here is that the Word 
will show us what needs to be cleansed and amended in our lives, as the 
mirror in regard to our bodies. It shows us what we actually are in 
contrast with what our deceitful heart paints us (ver. 26): it shows us 
also what is the true ideal of humanity which we are called upon to 
realize in our lives. 

24, Katevdnoe kal drehpdvdev.] ‘Just a glance and he is off.’ For the 
gnomic aorist often used in comparisons see ver. 11 dvéreiAe, 
A. Buttmann, p. 174, Goodwin, I. and T. § 30. The proleptic perf. 
(on which see Buttmann, p. 172) expresses the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the action, as in Xen. Cyr. iv. 2.26 6 yap kpatév dua ravra, 
ovvyptaxev, Rom. xiv. 23 6 duaxpivdpevos cay hay kataKékpirat, 2b. Vil. 2. 
On the combination of aorist and perfect see below ii. 10 doris raion 
yéyovev, Winer, p. 339. Both he and Buttmann (p. 171) ignore the 
special force of the perfect here, and compare it with such barbarous 
uses as Apoc. v. 7 7AG¢€ kat eiAnde 70 BuBAtov, where, as often in the 
arguments to the speeches of Demosthenes, the perfect cannot be 
distinguished from the aorist, cf. eiAnye and qemoinxey for éhaxe and 
exoinoev in Pro Phorm. hyp. p. 944. [ydp, as in ver. 11, justifies the 
comparison : it is to such a hasty inspection that careless hearing is 
likened. B. Weiss. | 

eOws émehdbero.] Dr. Taylor (J. of Phil. vol. xviii. p. 317) has pointed 
out that the phrase is borrowed by Hermas in the remarkable passage 
Vas. iii. 13 2. 

droves Av.] The direct form zotos is always used in N.T. for indirect 
interrogation except in this verse and in Gal. ii. 6, 1 Thess. i, 9, 
1 Corr. iii. 13. So always ris, récos, rote, roOev for ee O70a0s, Sarotel 
omd0ev. “Orov and dws are frequent, but the former is never, the latter 
only rarely, used in an interrogative sense. 

25, wapaxias.| ‘bending over ee mirror in order to examine it 
more minutely,’ ‘peering into it’: so 1 Pet. i. 12 cis & érifvpodtow 
dyyeho. Tapaxtvyar. It is used of J oi and of Mary looking into the 
sepulchre (John xx. 5, 11), also in Sir. xiv. 23 (blessed is) 6 rapaxvarwv 


dua TOY Oupidwv oe (and so, of spying through a window or door, — 


Gen. xxvi. 8, 1 Chron. xvi. 29, Prov. vii. 6, Cant. 2: 9, Sir. xxi, 23), 
Philo M. 2. p. 554 wod yap tots iduirais Beis els HELO 
ktyar Bovder, in Act. Thom. eee p: 


_ Epict. Diss. i. 1, 16 rapaxdrrop 
4 : i > 
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‘Looking sideways’ would do to express ‘ peeping out of a window’: + 


by one who wished not to be seen ; but in our text zapa seems to imply 
the bending. of the upper part of the body horizontally, cf. zapareiva, 
tapactopevvumt. In classical writers we find it sometimes used with 
the opposite sense of a careless glance, e.g. Dem. 1 Phil. p. 46 ra Eevia. 
mapakvavtTa ert TOV THS TOAEwS TOAEMOV Tpds ’"ApTaBaLov oixeTaL TéovTA. 
Clement of Rome uses éyxvarw in the sense of St. James’ rapax. as in 
1. 40 éyxexuddres eis Ta Baby Tis Ocias yvdoews, Where Lightfoot refers 
to other passages, esp. 45 éyxdrrere eis Tas ypapds. So also M. Anton. 
iv. 3 eis & éyxvwas, ‘ contemplating which things.’ 
vopov Tédetov Tov THs éAcvbepias.] The careful hearer feels that the Adyos 
adnOeias is, and must be, the law of his life, though a law of freedom : 
it is the ideal on which his eye is to be fixed, not a yoke too 
heavy for his shoulders to bear. Even of the Mosaic law the 
psalmist says (xix. 7) ‘the law of the Lord is perfect,’ but this 
is merely rudimentary when compared with the law of Christ (Gal. 
vi. 2), as is shown in detail in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. St. Paul speaks of himself as 
évvo}L0s Xpuorod (1 Cor. ix. 21), and further describes the new law as 
vouos tictews (Rom. iii. 27). It is of this he says in language which 
may serve as a comment on St. J: ames, o v6 408 TOU TVEVPATOS 7s Cwns ev 
Xpior@ “Incod édevdepwoy pe dd Tod vomov THs Gpaptias Kal Tod Oavdrov. 
Jeremiah prophesied of this law (xxxi. 33) as a new covenant which 
should be written on the heart. What led St. James to call the Gospel 
a law of liberty here and in ii. 12% Clearly he must mean by it a law 
not enforced by compulsion from without, but freely accepted as ex- 
pressing the desire and aim of the ose of it. Such free obedience is 
recognized even in the O.T., Exod. xxxv. 5, Deut. xxviii. 47, Psa. i. 2, 
xl. 8, liv. 6 ‘with a free hoake will I eae unto thee,’ exix. 32 ‘- I 
will run the way of thy commandments when thou hast set my heart 
at liberty, 2b. 45 ‘I will walk at liberty for I seek thy command- 
ments,’! cxix. 97 ‘O how I love thy law.’ This freedom is declared to 
be the gift of God, Psa. li. 12 ‘stablish me with thy free » Spirit,’ cor- 
responding to the words of St. Paul (2 Cor. iii, 16) ob 7d mvedpa 
Kupiov éxei édevfepia. But probably the source of the .phrase used 
by St. James is his recollection of the words recorded Matt. vy. 17 
ovK HAGov Karahdoat TOV VomoV GAG Typo, and Jobn viii. 32 yrorerbe 
tiv GAjbeav Kat ) adnbea eevdepdoer buds. It is another point in 


which St. James reminds us of the Stoics, cf. their paradox, dru pdvos 


6 coos éXevOepos Kat Tas ddpwv SodAos, on which Cicero (Parad 
comments Quid est libertas ? potestas vivendi ut velis : quis igitur vi 
ub vult, nist qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet officio, qui legibus 
: te 
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ruler) Adyos, det cvvorkdv Kal TapadvAdrrov Kal pydémote THY WuyxnVy e@v 
€pnpov Wyenovias, Philo M. 1 p. 120 vopos yap Oetos otros tiv aperyy dv 
éautny tinav, M. 2, p. 452 domep rdv ToAEwY at TYpavvovpevar Sovdciav 
trouévovar, ai d& vouors ypdpevar cioly ehevOepat, ovtw Kal TOV avOpwrrov 
Trap ols pev av dpy) 1 erivuia...dvvacrever TaVTWS ciot SoddAOL, Goo OE eT 
vopov Cao éXevGepor, Seneca Vit. Beat. 15 in regno nati sumus. Deo 
parere libertas est ; cf. the Collect ‘ Whose service is perfect freedom.’ 
The law of liberty is called réAcos, as the heavenly Tabernacle in Heb. 
ix, 11, because it carries out, completes, realizes, the object and mean- 
ing of the Mosaic law which it replaces (Matt. v.17). From ii. 8 and 
12 we learn something of the contents of St. James’ law of liberty ; he 
agrees with St. Paul (Gal. v. 1 and xiii. 14, Rom. xiii. 10) in identifying 
it with the law of love. Possibly he may not have contrasted it so 
strongly as St. Paul and St. Peter with the bondage of the Mosaic law 
(cf. Acts xv. 10, Rom. viii. 2 foll., Gal. iv. 9 foll., 21 foll.), but his 
view naturally leads on to theirs. Cf. Iren. iv. 39 7a droordvta Tod 
TaTpiKod pwtds kal. TapaBavTa Tov Oerpov THs éAXevOepias Tapa Tiv aiTav 
dréotnoav aitiav, 1b. iv. 34. 4 libertatis lex id est verbum Dei ab apostolis 
annuntiatum, iv. 87. 1, iv. 13.2. For the position of the article see 
Essay on Grammar, and on the ‘ Torah’ Cheyne’s Jsaiah i. 10. 
Tapape(vas.| Contrasted with the previous dmeAyAvie, aS Tapaktas 
with xarevéynoe. Cf. John viii. 31 éay peivyte év 76 AOywo 7G end... yvo- 
ceobe thy GAnGeay x.7.X., Luke ii. 19, 51, 7. viii. 15, Deut. xxvii. 26 
émixatapatos Tas avOpwros Os otk eupever ev maou Tos Adyous TOD Vomov 


‘tovtTov Toijoar aitovs, Philo M. 1. p. 180 76 ye dWapeévovs rhs émuotypys 


py eryseivar Sporov éeote TO yevoarOar oitiwv, Diod. ii. 29 ddcyou tapapev- 
ovow ev TO pabywart (he is contrasting the superficial study and the 
absence of fixed principles among the Greeks with the opposite among 
the Chaldeans). The parable, as Oecumenius remarks, is incomplete, 
omitting to give the case of one who makes full use of the mirror, or 
rather blending the figure with the interpretation in the word rapaxvwas, 

dxpoaris érdnopovis.| For the gen. of quality see below ii. 4 xpurai 
duadoyirpav movnpay, ili. 6 6 Kédcpos THs dducias (where see note), also 
Essay on Grammar, and Winer, p. 297. The only other passage in which 


émiA. occurs in all Greek literature is Sir. xi. 25 kaxwous dpas émiAnomoviyy © 


Tout tpvdys. According to Meineke’s correction of a scholium to 
Aristophanes (fr. Com. ii. p. 223) the form was also used by Cratinus. 
The usual form is émuAyopootvn. Other examples of such double forms 
will be found in Class. Rev. ii. 243. 

moujtis tpyou.} This does not correspond exactly to the preceding 
phrase, as the genitive here is objective. A more exact opposite would 
have been 7. idepyias or éryecias. The present phrase suggests such 


an opposite as dxpoarys dwvys. It acquires however a qualitative force © 


by dwelling upon and intensifying the meaning of the word TOWNTHS. 
We have above z. Adyov v. 22 and below z. vémuov iv. 11. 
ottos.] See above v. 23, 


] 
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év ty wouqoe.] Only here in N.T. It occurs in Sir. xix. 18 é racy 
codia roinats vouov, li. 19 év roujoer vopov dunkpiBwoodunv. 

26, Soxet Opnokds elvat.] Here we have another source of self-deception, 
not in hearing, but in saying and doing. Cf. Erasmus: Qui Judaismum 
sapiunt religionis lawdem constituunt in palliis ac phylacteriis, in delectu 
ciborum, in lotionibus, in prolixis precibus ceterisque ceremoniis. Aoxet 
is used in N.T. either impersonally = (1) ‘seems’ as Acts xxv. 27 
Groydv pou doxet, (2) ‘seems good’ as Luke i. 3 édofe xapol: or per- 
sonally (1) of others, Acts xvii. 18 Eévwv daipoviwy doxel kataryyedevs 
eivat, (2) of a man’s self, ‘think’ as here. In this last meaning 
the word is used absolutely (a) Matt. xxiv. 44 7 dpa od doxeire: or 
(6) with 6c. Matt. vi. 7 Soxotow dru eicaxovebycovra: or (c), as 
here, with infinitive relating to same subject, cf. John v. 39 doxetre év 
airats Cony exev, 1 Cor. iii, 18 ef tis doxe? codds civar, ib. viii. 2, 
x. 12, xiv. 37, Gal. vi. 3. In some cases (e.g. Gal. ii. 6, Phil. iii. 4) 
it is disputed. whether ‘seem’ or ‘think’ is the right rendering. 
Here the question is decided by the following dratév xapdiav éavrod. 

Opnokds.] dz. Aey. The word Opyoxeia occurs Acts xxvi. 5 xara THV 
axpipeotarnv aiperw rhs hmerépas Opnoxeias eLnoa Papicaios, Col. ii. 18 
Opyokeia tov ayyéAwv, and the compound éfedobpycxeia (self-imposed 
worship) Col. ii, 23, where see Lightfoot: also in Wisd. xiv. 18 and 
27 4 Tdv ciddAoV OpnoKeta, in 4 Mace. v. 6 rH “Iovdaiwy xpamevos 
Opyokeia, 1b. v. 12, and in Josephus! Ant. iv. 4. 4 rots kat’ oixov Ovovew 
evwxias evexa THs adtav GAAG pi) Opnokeias, 7b. v. 10. 1 yuvatkas tas emi 
Opyokeia Tapaywopevas, 7b. ix. 13.3 (of the priests) wa det rH Opnoxeta. 
Trapayévwor ‘that they may always remain in attendance on public 
worship,’ 7b. xii. 5. 4 and xii. 6. 2. Philo carefully distinguishes the 
term from eio¢Beva and davorns (M. 1. 195) rerddvytar ris Tpds edo éBerav 
6800, Opyokeiay dvr SovdryTos Hyovpmevos Kal SHpa TO ddexdoT@ S.dovs, and 
so Plut. V. Alex. 2 (where he gives the derivation from @pjjcca, which 
seems to have suggested to Dr. Hilgenfeld his strange idea that OpyoxKds 
is an Orphic word borrowed by St. James) doxet 76 Opyokeve dvop.a. Tats 
KataKdpots yevecOan Kat meptepyols tepoupyias. Dr. Hatch sums up the 
result of his investigation (Jc. p. 57) in the words ‘religion in its 
external aspect, as worship or as one mode of worship contrasted with 
another, must be held to be its meaning in the N.T. as in contemporary 
writers.’ I subjoin some examples from later writers, Justin. M. Coh. 
ad Gent. § 38 riv rév mpoydvev OeocéBeav Katadurdvtes didacKadia 
Backdvov Satuovos émt tiv trav py OeGv érpdrnoav Opnoxeiar, ab. 9, ad. 
Monarch. 1 drperrov txew thy cis Tov Tévtwv yvdotyy Opyoxeiav, 1b. Tov 
cidwodAwv Op. [in Coh. ad Gent. 10 it is identified with OeooéBaa, the 
prophets being spoken of as teachers first of one, then of the other], 
Clem, Rom. i. 45 ’Avavias kat ’Alapias kal Micand ird tov OpnoKevovtwv 
THY peyadorperh Kat evSo€ov Opnokeiay Tod tWicrou kateipyOnoay eis Kdpwvov 
mupos ; pndapas ToOTo yévorro, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. p. 795 P éwxev rov 
WAvov Kal rHyv cedjvyv Kal Ta dotpa «is Opnoxeiav. It is of frequent 

1 The quotations from Josephus Antig. are borrowed from Hatch Bibl. Gr. p. 56: 


add from B.J. vii. 3, 3 mpocaryduevor Tals Opnorelas ToAY TAHOOS “EAAHVwr, ‘bringing 
over to their rites a multitude of Greeks.’ 
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occurrence in Clem. Hom. ; see the account there given (vii. 8) of the 
Opyokeia required by God. The verb OpnoKevo occurs in Wisd. xi. 15 
with an object eOpyjorkevov dhoya épwerd, and xiv. 16 (in the RESSINS) 
Tupavvev emirayais Opyoxevero Ta yhurrd, Josephus B.J. ii. 9, 2 jv wap’ 
adtots OpynoKkevopevov od/3Barov, So Kuseb, H.Z. ii. 13 tovrous GpnoKeveww 
emixerpotvres, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. § 77, p. 778 P 70 de (keeping the 
commandments) éori 6pyoKevew 7d Oeiov dia THS dvTws SiKarocvyyns épywv 
TE Kal yvwooews, & passage much resembling the text, ib. iv. § 160, p. 
636 P rH éBdeun 7 avaravors Opnokevera, ‘is observed.’ On the whole 
the words seem to answer to the Lat. colo, cultws, See Trench Synonyms 
of N.T. and Coleridge there cited. 

xeAwaywyav.] This seems to be the first use of the word. It occurs 


again below iu. 2 and in Herm. Mand. xii. 1 évdedupévos tiv éribupiav 


tiv ayabiy puonces THY Tovypay erOvpiay Kal xadwaywyynoes adtnv, Poly- 
carp ad Phil. v. 3 vedrepor xadwaywyotvres Eavtovs aro TavTos Kakod, also 
in Lucian Tyrannicida 4 ras jdovav épegeas xadwaywyeiv, De Saltat. 70: 
Plutarch uses yaduwv6dw (read here by B.) in the same sense (Jor. p. 967). 
We find dyddwov ordua in Aristoph. Ran. 862, Hur. Bacch. 385 and 
often in Philo, e.g. M. 2. p. 5, 75, 219, M. 1. p.6 dyadivwrov ordpa. 
Compare for metaphor Diog. L. v. 39 (of Theophrastus) @arrov én 
muorevew dely im dxalivy 7 Ady aovvrdktw, Psa. xxxii, 9, xxxix. 1, 
exli. 3. For thought see ver. 19, and below iii. 1-10. 

dratév kap8iav éavtod.| We should rather have expected this to come 
in the apodosis: ‘if any one thinks himself religious and yet does not 
bridle his tongue, he deceives himself and his religion is vain.’ If 
included in the protasis it would have been more logically expressed 
by &@ tis doxet Opjoxos civat, pi) dv, GAN ararév x.7.A. For the general 

py dv the writer substitutes that positive failing which he took to be ghe 
cause of this unreality. The phrase dz. xapd. is equivalent to mapadoyi- 
Copevor éavtovs above ver. 22, cf. Rom. xvi. 18 dia ris _CvAoyias ecamra- 
Tooe TOS Kapoias TOV AKAKWY, (sai, vi. 3 €f yap | OoKel Tis Elvat Thy pndev ov, 
éavTov ppevamard, 1 Cor. iii. 18 pndets éavrov efamardtw: «t tis Soxel 
codes «ivar ev div pwpos yeveo bu KT, Lest. Nephth. p. 668 Fabr. pu) 
omovddlete ev Adyots Kevots amatay Tas Coe DMOV, OTL TLWTOVTES ev KaHapo- 
TTL Kapoias duvijrer Ge TO OeAynpia Tod Geod kparetv, Hatch. p. 98. 

pératos.| Cf, r¢ dbedos below ii. 14. Here with two terminations, as 
in Tit. ili. 9, but with three in 1 Cor. xv. 17, 1 Pet. i. 18, see Winer, 
p. 80: for thought ef. Isa. i. 10-17, Isocr. ad Nicoc. p. 18 Bs Hyod Odo. 
Tovro Kdhuorov elvat kal Oeparreiav eters éav os BeAtioTrov Kal dixardtatov 
wavrov TApeXyS- ; 

Pua kaBapd Kal &plavros. | Often found together, as in Herm. Sim. v. 7 
THY TapKa giraoce k. kat du., Philo 2 M. P- 249, Dion. Hal. A.R. viii. 
43,52 x. Kal dp. exew oupPycrera THY Wuxny a amo TavTos Xodov. Erasmus : 
Purvis est apud Judaeos qui morticinum non contigerit, qui lotus sit 
vivo Slumine.. impurus est qui carnem suillam ederit 

ere TO Oc@ kal ere The heavenly i 
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20, also with judy added 1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 11, 18, Gal. i. 3, Phil. iv. 
20. @eds matyp is found Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3, Eph. i. 2, &e., 6 @eds 


marip Col. i. 3, iii. 17, where see Lightfoot, 1 Pet. i. 2 6 @cds xat Marijp 


Tod Kupiov jpav 1.X., Rom. xv. 16, 2 Cor. i. 3 &e. 

atrn éorly, émoxérreodau. For the attraction of totro to atrn see 
Mady. Gr. § 98 ‘a demonstrative pronoun to which a substantive is 
attached as predicate-noun by eiui &e. is apt to assume the gender and 


number of the substantive, Xen. Oecon. 8. 2 avrn revia éoti cadys, TO 


deduevov Twos wy éxev xpjoba.’ For the explanatory infinitive in appo- 
sition to atrn cf. Winer, p. 663 foll. The verb is used of visiting the 
sick in Matt. xxv. 36, 43, Sirac. vii. 35, and in classical Greek, as 
Xen. Cyr. v. 4. 10, viii. 3. 25. 

éphavois kal xfpas.| God is called the father of the fatherless and 
judge of the widow Psa. lxviii. 5 ; there is a special curse on those who 
afflict the fatherless and widow Deut. xxvi. 19; the Pharisees are 
charged with devouring widows’ houses (Luke xx. 47); 3 cf. Exod. p9:4 1 Ee 
Job. xxxi. 16, 17, Sirac. iv. 10 yivov dpdavois ds ratnp Kal dvrt dvdpos ™m 
pytpt adtrav. We find descriptions which recall _many-of the features of 
this passage in Barnab. xx. 2 2 xipe kat 6ppave od T poo eXovTEs... .OV LAkpav 


Kal TOppw mpavTys Kat drropovn.. -ovK éAe@vTeEs TTOXOV, eUXEpets ev katadaAia 


.tovolwy TapakAyToL, TevyTwv dvomo. kpitat [this is partly borrowed 


from Didaché v. ], Polycarp Philipp. 6 describes the mpeo Bvrepou as _ 


erirkeTTOpevor TavTas aoGevels, un Gedodvres yNpas 7) 6ppavod 7 TevyTos.. 
GTEXOMEVOL TAONS Opyns, TporwmoAnpias, Kpicews adikov; SO in Clem. 
Hom. i. 8 Peter charges the presbyters, to act the part of parents to 
the orphans, of husbands to the widows, cf. Herm. Mand. 8. 10, 
where Harnack cites many illustrative passages, Ignat. ad. Pol. 4 xjpou 
pa aper<eicOwoav peta TOV Kipuov ov aitav dpovtictys eco. 

domdov éavrdv typetv.] For asyndeton see Essay on Grammar, cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 14 rypjoau tiv evrodjvy domdov, 1 Pet. i. 19, 2 Pet. iii. 14, 
Herm. Vis. iii. 4. 5 domidou cal Kabapot écovrar of éxreAcypevor eis Conv 
aiwvioy, Sim. v. 6. 7, Lact. Inst. v. 9 (Christianorum) omnis religio est 
sine scelere ac sine macula vivere, above ver. 21 pumapiav, below ili. 6 


7 yAéooa 9 omtAovca Odov TO copa. For Tnpelv 1 Tim. v. 22 ceavTov 


dyvov type, 2 Cor. xi. 9 év wavtl aBapi é €uavTov buiv érnpynoa. 
rd Tot Kdopov, | | See below iv. 4 with the comment, 2 Pet, ii. 20 


dmopuyovres TO. pad para. TOU KOoJLOV. For amo Acts POX, 26 _kaapos eyo 


amo TOD aiparos TAY TOV, Matt. XXVil. 24 dOGos ao, 2 Sam. ili, 28, Mark 
v. 34 tobe byins aro Tis pdaorryds cov, Rom. vii. 3 éhevbépa eoriv dro Tod 
vounov. The classical writers use the simple genitive with kabapds 


and GOGos ; eheviPepos i is found with dvd in Xen. and Plato; Hermas 


See Ryle, Psalms of Sol. Bie 


Mand. xi. 4 has xevds dxd ris éAnOetas. 


wane 
1) or 2 eee iii. 
4 


ie. 


A 
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: 6 @eds, and the adv. drpocwroAjprrus 1 Pet. i. 17 also of God (of man 
Clem. Rom. i. 1). Barn. 4. 12 6 kvpios dxpoowrodjurtws Kpwel Tov 
koopov, Ps. Hippol. p. 117 Lagarde xpiris dpoowrdAnparos. These, 
_ so far as I know are the only instances of the use of these compounds. 
The uncompounded dap Bévew zpécwrov occurs in Luke xx. 21, Gal. ii. 
6, and in LXX., Lev. xix. 15 od Ajay zpdcumov rrwxod od8t py Oavpdoys 
tmpocwrov Suvactod, Psa. xxxiii. 2 gws wére Kpivete doiklay Kal mpdcwre 
dpaptwrav AauBdvere; Malachi i. 8, 9, ii. 9, Sirac. iv. 21 (of false 
shame) pa AdBys tpdcwrov Kard THs Woyis cov, ib. 27, xxxii. 12 £. Kvpros 
KpiTys éotl, Kal odk €or rap’ aitd dd€a tpoowrov: od AjWerat TPdcwToy ert 
TTWXOV...00 pr brepidn ixereiav dpdavod, kal yypay eav exxén AadAlav, 2 
Kings iii. 14 zpdcwrov locadar AapBdvw, Didaché 4, 3, Can. Eccl. 20. 
: In all these passages there is signified a bias of judgment owing to 
_ the position, rank, circumstances, popularity, and externals generally 
of the person judged. A just judge must not be influenced by 
personal prejudices, hopes or fears, but by the single desire to do 
justice. Other verbs used with zpéowzov in much the same sense are 
——— Oavpdlew, Jude 16 Oavpdlovres zpdcwrov ddedelas ydpw, 2 Chron. xix. 
7, Job xiii. 10, Prov. xviii. 5, Psalm. Sol. ii. 191 [used in good sense 
Gen. xix. 21 avpacd! cov 76 zpdcwrov, ‘I have accepted thee’] ; 
exrywwokev, Deut. i. 17 odk émvyvion mpoowmoy év xpicet, tb. xvi. 19 5 
brocréhAeoba, Deut. i. 17 od pip iroarethyn tpdcwrov avOpwérov, Wisdom 
| vi. 8; aidetoGa, &e., Prov. xxiv. 23, ds obk éraryuvOy apdaw7rov evTij.ov 
: Job xxxiv. 19; aiperifZew, 1 Sam. xxv. 35 yperica 7o mpdcwrdy cov 
: (good sense); xpivew, Phocyl. 10 pi xpive zpdcwrov. Equivalent 
phrases are Pdérew or Spav eis tpdcwrov Mark xii. 14, 1 Sam. xvi. 7 
avOpwros dwerat cis tpdcwrov, 6 5é Geds Sera cis Kapdiav, 2 Cor. x. 7 Ta _ 
kata mpocwmrov BAé€mrere ; also xpivew kat dyw John vii. 24, xara TV 
ddéav xp. Isa. xi. 3, kara THv odpxa John viii. 15. In its strict sense the 
Greek would mean to accept the outside surface for the inner reality, 
the mask for the person,” cf. Epict. Hnch. 17 wéuvnoo ore troxpurys ef 
dpapatos olov av Ory 6 diddcKaXros...cdv Todr’ éotw 7d Sobev troxpivacBae 
mpoowrov kadas. The plural of the abstract refers to the many ways 
in which partiality may show itself, cf. below iv. 16 év dAaLovias, 2 Pet. 
iii 11 & eioeBetats, Col. ili. 22 év ddOarpodovrgcias, Jude 18 émiOvpiar 
| aoeBeav, Winer, p. 220, and for the similiar use in Latin my note on 
3 Cie, VD. i198. 
| ere thy wletw,] ‘Do not have your faith in personal respects,’ ‘Do 
not you, who call yourselves believers in Christ, disgrace your faith by 
a exhibitions of partiality.’ WH. with marg. in R.V. take éyere as 
indicative with a remark of interrogation, ‘ Do ye, in accepting persons, 
é 


1 Aq. fipa. 
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hold the faith?’ &c: The interrogative rendering is also preferred by 
Stier, Schneckenburger, Kern, Gebser, Pott, and other commentators. 
I think it is simpler and more natural to take ¢yere as imperative, 
especially as it is the commencement of a new section of the epistle, 
and it is the manner of the writer to begin by putting each topic 
forward clearly and explicitly, usually in “the shape of a precept, 
and afterwards to enforce and illustrate it in a variety of forms. 
It certainly cannot be said that, taken interrogatively, the sentence 
gives a clear, unmistakable meaning. At first sight it would 
. seem to suggest that those addressed are not guilty of respect of 
persons. And the following ydp, which, if we take gyere as impera- 
tive, gives a warning against respect of persons, because it is 
shown by an example to involve worldly-mindedness and unrighteous 
judgment, is hard to explain if we take éyere as a question: (‘Can it 
be that you are guilty of partiality? or if you make distinctions in 
your religious meetings you are not whole-hearted, but led away by 
worldly considerations.’) The imperative also suits better the serious- 
ness of the writer and the opening words ddeAgoi pov. For év express- 
ing the sphere of manifestation cf. above i. 21 év mzpairyt, 1 Tim. i. 
18 wa otparein ev aitais tiv Kadiv otpateiav. My éxere 18 a more 
personal way of putting pa éorTw ) miotis, implying free-will and 
responsibility, ef. Mark ix. 50 eyere év Eéavtois ddas, Rom. x. 2 ciphov 
cod ¢ Exovow GAN’ od Kata ériyvwow, below ii. 18 od wiotw exets Kayo 
épya EX. 
_ mlorw rod Kuptou qpav.| For this objective ous ef. Mark xi. 22 
exere tiotw @cod, Acts ili. 6 a. rod dvdparos, Rom. iil. 22 dicaroovvy 
@cot dia tictews Inood Xpiorod, Gal. ii. 16, Apoc. xiv. 12. The same 
relation may be expressed by «is Acts xx. 21, évy Gal. iii. 26, mpds 
1 Thes. 1-8, éwi Heb. vi. 1. 

tis 8éEqs.| This genitive has been variously interpreted as having an 
objective, a subjective, or a qualitative force, and been connected in 
turn by different commentators with every substantive in the sentence : 
with mpooToAnpufiaus (1) by Erasmus, Calvin, Heisen, Michaelis ; 
with ziorw (2) by the Peshitto, Grotius, Cornelius 4 Lapide, Hammond 


and Hofmann ; with the whole or a portion of the phrase rod Kupiov 
...-Xpiotod (3) “by the majority of commentators. 1. Erasmus trans- 


lates ‘Cum partium studio quo ex sua quisque opinione quemlibet 
aestimat’ ; Calvin, ‘ Ve in acceptionibus personarum fidem habeatis...ea 
opinione,’ which he explains ‘Nam dum opum vel honorum opinio 
nostros oculos perstringit, veritas supprimitur. Both interpretations 
would make dys a subjective genitive, denoting the cause or source of 
TpocwmroAnmipia. 


Michaelis, on the other hand, gives it an objective — 
translating ‘Admiratio AES secumdum externum gla 
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Christ’ (qualitative genitive). Though the interval between the two 
words riorw and ddgéys in my opinion entirely precludes any qualitative 
connexion, it is perhaps not so decisive against Grotius’ interpretation. 
To a certain extent we may find a parallel in iv 2: 76 doxiyov dudv THs 
miotews, ‘the proof of your faith,’ is not unlike ri riot...’ Iyood Xpic- 
tov THs dons ‘the faith in Christ’s glory’; but of course the harshness 
becomes greater with every additional word which separates them, and 
with the greater importance of those words. 3. It remains to consider 
the interpretations which make ris ddéys depend upon the whole, or a 
part, of the phrase preceding. These may be classified as follows 
(a) Sogn | depending on Xpiorod only ; ‘ (2) depending on "Incot Xpicrod 
(c) on rod Kupiov jpav ; @) on rod Kvpéov understood ; (e) on the whole 
phrase 7. K. 4.1. X. (a) ‘The Messiah of glory’: so Laurentius, Schul- 
thess, Lange, Bouman. The objection to this is, that it is impossible 
thus to separate ’Inood Xpiorot, and that in any case it would require 


the article before Xpicrod. (0) So Ewald: ‘Den Glauben unsers Herrn, 


Jesus Christus der Herrlichkeit.’ This seems to make an arbitrary 
division of the words, and is also liable to the same objections as (e). 
Moreover, do we ever find a proper name used with the genitive of 
quality? (c) ‘Our Lord of glory, Jesus Christ.’ So Schneckenburger 
De Wette, Wiesinger. If this were the writer’s meaning, why did he 
not place the words ris d0éns after judy? (d) ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(the Lord) of glory.’ So Baumgarten, Semler and others; but it is 
without parallel, and is not supported by any of the latter commen- 
tators. (e) ‘Of our glorious Lord Jesus Christ.’ So Kern, Alford, 
Beyschlag, Erdmann, Schegg, and the great majority of modern com- 
mentators. We may allow that St, James makes frequent use of the 
genitive of quality, as in i. 25 dxpoarys émiAnopoviys, 11. 4 Kpitat duadoy.o- 
pav movnpov, &c.: but it is very improbable that such a genitive would 
be appended to a phrase which is already complete in itself; and we 
may safely say that no one would have thought of such a construction 
for this passage if the other suggested interpretations had not involved 
equal or even greater harshness. 

There is however a perfectly natural and easy construction sug- 
gested by Bengel, which has been set aside by later commentators 
on what seem to me very inadequate grounds. His note is, ‘ris 
dds 3 est appositio, ut ipse Christus dicatur 4 ddéa...Christus gloria ; 
hine fideles gloriost. Hane fidelivm gloriam nullus mundi honos 
aequat, nemo personarum acceptor agnoscit.1 The objection made 
to it is that the abstract term dda, by itself, is too indefinite 
to bear this weight of meaning. But other abstractions are used 
of Christ. He calls himself the Truth, the Life; He is called the 
Word, why not the Glory! If we had before us such a sentence as ji) 
éxere ev ddpootvy Thy rictw ToD Kupiov hav Inood Xpiorod, Tod NOyou, 
we should have no scruple in translating it ‘Do not hold in Bey mg 

LJ esus Christ, who i is the ARs, ? ant 7 
aa q ayn 
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€Aridos yuav, ‘ According to the command of Christ Jesus, who is our 
hope.’ Why should we object to the similar translation here, ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the glory’? The only question 
is whether the abstract doa is thus used of a person. Bengel cites 
Luke ii. 31 76 cwrnjpiov 6 Hrotpacas...ddfav Naod cov “Iopand, Eph. i. 17 
6 Ocds Tod Kupiov Hudv “Incod Xpiorod, 6 ILarhp tis d6&ys, 1 Pet. iv. 14 
ei dvedileobe ev dvopatt Xpictod, pakaptor, OTe TO THS Sons Kal Td TOD Ocod 
IIvetpua ed’ tpas dvaravera (where he takes d0gys as an appellation of 
Christ). Perhaps more striking parallels are 2 Pet. i. 17 dwvijs évexGei- 
ons Tolacde brd THs meyadorpeTovs ddEns (‘The words seem a periphrasis 
for God Himself,’ Alf.), Col. i. 27 7é 7d rdodros THs ddEns Tod pvorypiov 
TOUTOV, 6 eat Xpiords ev Hiv, 4H éAmis THs SdEns, Rom. ix. 4, where it 
stands for the Shekinah (cf. 1 Sam. iv. 22, Psa. Ixxviii. 61, id. evi. 20, 
Isa. iv. 5), John xvii. 22 éyo tiv dd€av jv dedwxds por dedwxa adrois, ib. 
i. 14 Ceacdpcba tHv ddgav avtod, doav as povoyevods mapa Ilatpés (of 
which Westcott says (p. xlvii.) ‘ Christ the Light of the world is seen 
by the believer to be the manifested Glory of God’), Heb. i. 3 ératyacpa 
ddéns, cf. Justin Tryph. 61 6 Ocds yeyevvne Svvapiv Twa e& EavTod hoyiKiv, 
ytis Kat ddfa Kuplov xadirar, more dé tds, more 5€ codia. Similarly 
peyadwotvy is used Heb. i. 3, and dvvayis Matt. xxvi. 64, cf. Clem. 
Rom. i. 16 76 oxnrtpov Tis peyadwotvys Tod Ocot, 6 Kvpuos juov Xpicrds 
*Incots. We may suppose that the reason why the word doéa stands 
here alone, without 7uadv or rod Ilarpds, is in order that it may be 
understood in its fullest and widest sense of Him who alone comprises 
all glory in Himself. This interpretation is confirmed by the rhythm 
which makes a natural pause before 77s do€ns. 

Since the above note was written I find that Mr. Bassett in his 
commentary takes tis ddéys, as I have done, in apposition to 
tov Kupiov. In an appendix on this verse, to show that the name 
Shekinah was used by the Jews of God or of the Messiah, he 
cites Psa. Ixxxv. 9 eyyis trav hoPovpévwy aitdv 76 cwTHpiov advTov, Tod 
KaTacknvaca ddgav ev TH yy Hav, on which Jennings notes ‘the 
glory is certainly as in Psa, Ixiii. 2, Zech. vi. 12, 13, that of the 
Divine Presence which now again dawns on the restored people...St. 
John’s description of the Advent of Christ offers an approximate 
parallel...““the Word was made flesh and dwelt (écxjvwoe) among 
us and we beheld his glory...full of grace and truth”: so here ver. 10 
tells of a concurrence of Divine goodness and truth.’ Bassett refers 
also to Hagg. ii. 7, 9, Zech. ii. 5 ‘I, saith the Lord, will be [the] glory 
in the midst of her,’ 26. v. 8, 10, and to the book Sohar,! where the 
Son of God is spoken of as the Shekinah. Thus ddéa would appear to 
be equivalent to Emmanuel, cf. Apoc. xxi. 3 4) oxnvy (=Shekinah) rod 
@cod pera tov avOpdrwyv, Lev. xxvi. 11, 12 Ojow tiv ocKyviv pov ev iptv 
Kal...eumrepliratnow ev tly, Kal exopar tudY Ocds Kal tpets ErecGe por Ads, 
and Pirke Aboth iii. 3 ‘two that sit together and are occupied in 
words of Thorah have the Shekinah among them,’ where Taylor com- 


1 ‘Commenting on Psa. ii. Simeon ben Jochai speaks of ‘‘the Lord of the serving 
angels, the son of the Highest, yea, the Shekinah,” and again, “‘God said Faithful 
Shepherd! verily thou art my Son, yea, the Shekinah.’”’’ Bassett, p. 101. 
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pares Matt. xviii. 20 ‘there am J in the midst of them.! [Spitta 


thinks the difficulty of construction betrays the interpolation of 7pév 
"IX. by the Christian editor (see above Introd. ch, vii.) and cites the 
following exx. of the use of 6 Kupuos tijs does for Jehovah from Enoch : 
xxii. 14 dOynoa t. Kupuov ris d0éys, XXV. 3 6 péyas Hoes Ts Soéys, 
6 Bacideds Tov aidvos, also xxv. 7, xxvii. 3, 5.] 

on es eg ray tpav.|] . Hither ‘to a meeting of yours,’ or ‘into your 
synagogue,’ the article being omitted according to Hellenistic use, as 
in v. 20 é« rAdvys aitod. The word is used of a distinctively Christian 
assembly by Hermas Mand. xi. 9 (when a man having the Spirit of 
God comes) cis cvvaywyhy dvipdv dixaiwy...kal évrevéis yevntat pds TOV 


@cdv THs Gvvaywyns TOV avdpGv éxeivov (there the power of the Spirit is 


manifested). In the note Harnack says that the word is used in the 
earlier Greek only in active sense of ‘bringing together,’ but by 
Jewish writers of the apostolic age (1) of the religious community, (2) 
of the religious assembly, (3) of the place of assembly. It alternates 
with éxxAyoia in the LXX., but the latter soon became the predominant 
and distinctive term among the Christians, cvvaywyy being contrasted 
with it, as denoting an assembly of Jews or heretics, cf. Apoc. il. 9, 


iii. 9 cvvaywy? Tot Jatava, and many passages cited by Harnack from 


Tertullian, Irenaeus, Clem. Al., Apost. Constitt. It seems however 
that the Christians of Judaea retained the wider use, after it had been 
abandoned elsewhere, as Epiphanius xxx. 18 says of the Ebionites 
ouvaywynv ovToL KaAovot THY EQUTOV éxxAnotav kat ovxt exkAnolay 
(Lightfoot Philipp. p. 190). It is also found loosely used by other 
Christian writers in the sense of ‘gathering ” (émucvvaywyn Heb. x. 
25), as Ignat. Polyc. iv. 2 wuxvorepov cvvaywyat Le Didaché 
Xvi. 2 ruKvas _ovaxGrjoer Ge), Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 14 Beduxer 6 6 @eds 
TO KOT pO... TOS ovvaywyas, Aeyouevas be éxxnaotas ayias, Clem. | Al. 
‘Strom. vi. 4, p. 756 ddAryGea oipavdbev avwhev ext 7H ouvayory iy 77s 
exxAyoias dpuypevn, Const. Apostol. iii. 6, od yap ext TO Kowov THs 
owayuryis dviravpa, &v 7H KupiaKy KatavTaow. Some have supposed that 
cuvvaywyy Should be taken in its ordinary sense of a Jewish synagogue, 


the epistle having been written at a time when the separation of 


Christians from Jews was not completely effected. Compare Westcott 
Heb, p. xxviii. ‘For a time the fellowship of the church and synagogue 
was allowed on both sides. Little by little the growth of the Gentile 
element in the church excited the active hostility of the Jews against 
the whole body of Christians, as it troubled the Jewish converts them- 
selves. This hostility could not fail to be intensified in Palestine by 
the spread. of agereeaye nationalism there shortly before the outbreak 


_ of the Jewish war. .. . When as yet the national unbelief of the Jews 
- was undeclared it was not possible to foresee that the coming of Christ 


would bring the overthrow of the old order. The approaching catas- 
trophe- was not realized in the earlier we writings. ) EH the 
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epistle to the Hebrews it is via to be imminent.’ So we read in 
Acts vi. 19 of Christians belonging to the synagogue of the Libertines ; 
in Acts xv. 21 it seems to be implied that the Jewish Christians 
still heard Moses read in the synagogue every sabbath-day ; 7b. ix. 4 
Saul takes letters to the synagogues in Damascus bidding them 
to purge themselves of Christian members, cf xxi 19 eyo env 
prdakilov Kal dpov KaTa TAS TUVAaywyas TOvs TLGTEVoVTas ert oe. After- 
wards in his missionary journeys St. Paul regularly begins by preaching 
in the synagogues (Acts xiii. 14, 43; xiv. 1; xvii. 1, 2,10, 17; xviii. 4, 
26; xix. 8); in Corinth we hear of his leaving the synagogue in con- : 
sequence of the violent opposition of the Jews and making use of 
n adjoining house (Acts xviii. 7); at Ephesus he preached in the 
synagogue for three months before he withdrew to the school of 
Tyrannus (ib. xix. 9). In our text it is plain that the writer supposes 
the meeting-place mentioned to be open to non-Christians: strangers 
might enter it either from curiosity, or from sympathy, or from 
malice to spy out what was going on. St. Paul refers to such visits 
from strangers in 1 Cor. xiv. 25. But as it is called cwaywynv tp dy, 
it is evidently assumed that it was mainly under Christian direction. 
The precise circumstances would of course vary from town to town. 
xpvooSaxridtos. | dz. dey. Lucian (Zim. 20) uses Xpurdxetp in the same 
sense, and Epict. Diss. i. 22 speaks of yépwv ypvaoots daxtvdlovs exwv 
moAAovs, So Seneca V.Q. vii. 31 omni articulo gemma exponitur, Plin. 
NV.H, xxxiii. ch. 6, Juv, i. 28: that the wearing of rings was customary 
among the Jews appears from Luke xv. 22. Clem. Al. Paed. iii. p. I 
288 says that a man should only wear a ring on the little finger, and ~ 
that it should bear some religious emblem, dove, or fish, or anchor. 
In Const. Apost. i. 3 Christians are warned against fine clothing and 


wearing of rings (ude ypvonAarov odevddvyy Tois daxtvAoLs Tov TeptOys), ; 
for these are all marks of wantonness. For dvyp see above i. 8 n. 

&v éo Ort Napmpg.] ev is classical in this use, like im in Latin. The _ 
same epithet is used (Luke xxiii. 11) of the robe in which Herod clothed 7 
Jesus [should this be identified with the rop@upotv iudriov put on him 


by the soldiers John xix. 2 1], and of the angel (Acts x. 30), cf. Posidonius 
ap. Athen. v. p. 212 d. of the upstart Athenio, who ééyje ee ; 
Napmrpar é exovpar | Kat | Tepucetjuevos daxrvAvov xpvotov, Philo M. 2. p. 56 : 
(of J oseph) 4 dvrl purdons Aaprpav eo Gira dvr Wovres, Artemid. ii. 3 fin. 
del d€ dewov Kabapa Kat Aapmrpa iwaria exe Kal mewAvpéeva Kalds 7) 
* puTapa kal drAvta. There does not seem any reason to confine the 7 
ar meaning to white colour as Thomas Magister and Casaubon on 
; Theophr. Char. 21. According to Wolf, the latter allows (in his 
cttt. c. Bar. xvi. 73, p. 532) that it may refer to any brilliant 
, and so Salmas. on Tertull. Pall. p. 182. In Euseb. AH. Hi. | 
e le ; is si : = des ( 
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omission of the correlative pév cf. above i. 13 weipafer dé, below v. 10 
mraisy dé, iv. 6 ramewvois dé, Matt. xxiii. 24, 25, Buttm. p. 312 foll. 
For the repetition of the verb see Essay on Grammar. For con- 
struction see below ver. 15 foll. dv yupvoi trdpywow...elry dé T1s...urp 
dare dé. We must suppose that in each case the man is unknown, and 
that each has his place assigned to him only on the ground of his 
appearance. 

3. émPrabyre.] ‘ Look with favour,’ as in Luke i. 48, ix. 38, 1 Kings 
vii. 28, Psa. xxiv. 16. This meaning is not found in classical 
writers. j 

dopoivra.| So Matt. xi. 8 of ra padaxa dopoivres, and in classical 


_ writers. 


KdBov 8 kadds.| The form xdfov for xa6yoo occurs in Psa. ex. 1 
KaGov ex deEav pov (five times quoted in N.T.), and in Sir. ix. 9 pera 
imdvdpov yuvatkos py) KaOov. It is attributed by the grammarians to 
Aristophanes and Menander, but it is not found in their extant remains. 
The corresponding indicative od xdOy is found Acts xxiii. 3, see Winer 
p. 98)-. For Kadds = laute, pulchre, i.e. ‘in a good seat,’ Field compares 
Alciph. Ep. iii. 20 ¢ dyeu pé tis AaBov cis TO O€atpov Kabioas év kadG, Aclian 
VL, ii. 13 év xad6 rod Géarpov Kaba Gar, see too Arist. hq. 783 KabiCov 
padakdés, Epict. Diss. i. 25, 27 was otv Gewpyow Kadds év TH duiedtpw 5 
Theile quotes ‘Ptolemy xadds éxafice a bust of Homer,’ tor which he 
gives the erroneous reference Socr. xiii, 22. On the distinctions in 


the synagogue see D. of B. s.v. and Matt. xxiii. 6; and, as to the 


duties of the deacons in finding seats for strangers in the congregation, 
Apost. Const. ii. 58 (where there may perhaps be an allusion to this 
passage in the words «i dé TTWXOS H ayers 7) Sévos ereAOor . « . Kad Toros 
08x brdpxe, Kat Tovrous TOTOV Tone: e& GANS THs Kapdias 6 6 didKxovos iva py 
Tpos avOpwrov yévytat 7) TporwrdAnwis, GAAG T™pos @cov 7) dvaxovia eddpeatos 
K.7.A.), Plut. Mor. 58 C. 

“kal Th wax erynte.| We should rather have expected dé instead 
of xai to point the contrast to the case of the rich man; but the 
writer regards each action by itself, irrespective of the contrast, as 
constituting an instance of rpocwroAnpwia. / 

imo rd iromd8.ov. ] ie. ‘on the floor closé to my footstool,’ cf. Exod. 
xix. 17 rapéornoay bd 76 dpos, and such phrases as tod retyos, and see 


_ Luke x. 39 wapaxabicaca rapa tobs rodas tod Kvupéov, 2b. viii. 35 and 


Acts xxii. 3. The addition of 7éy zodév in A and other MSS. is 
borrowed from Ps. ex. 1, which is quoted repeatedly in the N.T. 

4, od StexplOnre év éavrots: ‘Are you not divided in yourselves,’ i.e. 
guilty of Swyxia, as in i, 81 You have not a single eye, but you are in- 


fluenced by worldly considerations: you look to the world and not to 


Christ only. For dcex. see on i. 6, and ddudxpiros, iii. 17. For év éavTois 


instead of é ipiv airois see i. 22 n. and cf. Mark xi. 23 Siaxpiby ev rH 
t 


apoia airov. For construction éay eizyte...ob Bue pir 


Vt? ee 
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ye speak thus, ye are thereby shown to be,’ ef. n. on i. 24 on a similar 
use of the perfect. In 1 Cor. vii. 28 it seems to show a wish on the 
part of me epecte to repudiate at once any idea of blaming a man for | 
marrying ; ‘if you should marry, I don’t mean to say it was wrong in 
you to married,’ see Winer p. 366 and Devarius ii. 451, there — 
referred to; Goodwin § 155. Others take it as the gnomic aorist 
expressing a general fact, on which see i. 11, 24. 

KptTal diahoyopay rovnpav. | ¢ Wrong-considering judges,’ gen. of 


_ quality like dxpoarns émAnopovijs above i, 25, 6 Kkdopos THs ddixias below 


iii. 6, Kpiow Pracdypias Jude 9. Peile compares Soph. Aj. 888 paxpay 
dQarav awovwv. Any one who speaks against his neighbour becomes a 
Kpirys, as we read below iv. 11. The reference here is to the worldly 
considerations of expediency which made them pay court to the rich 
and slight the poor. The phrase occurs also in Matt. xv. 19 & THs 
xapdias €pxovrat diadoyic pot movnpot, an example of such Stadoyio pod is 
given Luke v. 21, 22, Rom. i. 21, see Hatch p. 8. 

5, dxotcare. | One of the rousing words employed by St. James, like 

py travacbe i. 16, dye viv iv. 13. It is not used in the other epistles. 

In the Gospels and Apocalypse we find the still more urgent 6 éywy ods 
dxovcdrw. The simple ddeApoé of verse i. is here repeated in a more 
affectionate form, as i. 16, 19 repeat i. 2. 

e&edaro. | sen (in middle voice only) of the choosing of Israel 
Deut. xiv. 1, 2, and of the ‘elect’ Eph. i. 4; St. Paul speaks j in much 
the same way l| Cor. i. 27 7a pwpa rod xéopov eEcAcEato 6 cds K.T.D,, 
and our Lord, Luke xviii. 25, Matt. xi. 5, 25.. 

TOUS TTWXOUS TO Kéo pa. | ‘Poor to ine world’ i.e. in the world’s 
judgment, ‘ outwardly poor,’ see below iv. 4 and Luke xii. 21 § 
Oncarpilov éavTd Kat py «is @edv wAovrav. For a similar antithesis of 
the outwardly poor and inwardly rich cf. above i. 9 6 ramewds év oO 
vye, 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18 rots tAovalos ev TO viv aid )( tAovotous év €pyots 
kadois.: So of the two kinds of wisdom ‘below iii. 15 and 1 Cor. iii. 19% 

7) copia Tod Kdo MoV pwpia Tapa Td Oew éoriv. For dative cf. Acts vii. 200 - 
doteios TO Oca, 2 Cort Swann TO cg, 1 Cor. ix. 2 dAXos odk eipt : 
Grourokos Winer, p: 265. On zrwxds see Hatch p. 73. It is wes 
regular word for ‘ poor’ in N.T, 

Tovolous ev lore. | Oblique predicate, abies efehesaro. This ee is. 
sometimes used absolutely, as in Mark xiii. 20, 1 Cor. i. 27 ; sometimes J 
with infinitive as in Acts i, 25 dvddeEov dy eieheso.. AaBeiv 8 
TOTOV THS Siaxovias Tavrns, Eph. i. 4 eeAcEaro pas €v avTo...civat ie Ss) 
dyious, where civat yas might be omitted, giving rise to the c 
struction in the text, cf. Rom, viii. 29 ovs Tpoeyvn Kal moo 
ouppoppovs ris eixdvos, Phil. iii. 21 ds 1 ie aia 
Tamelvaso ews Ov ov ppoppov TO odpare rns Sd&ns avrod, : 
cal v. 31 Todrov 6 


a iene 
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take év here with an instrumental sense, but this seems unnecessary. 
We find év, expressing the sphere, used with zAovovos and the cognate 
verbs in 1 Cor. i. 5 & ravri Adyw emdovticbyre, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 1 Tim. 
vi. 18 wXovreiv ev epyous, so = li. 4 @eds tAOVotos dv ev eXéer. Wetst. 
cites the rabbinical phrase ‘rich in the law’=learned. The antithesis 
is not logically exact (cf. above i. 17 aca, and 25 mounTys pyov) : either 
the latter member should have been ‘ rich towards God,’ or the former 
‘poor in worldly wealth’ as opposed to those who are rich in the inner 
treasure of faith. Cf. Philo M 2. p. 425 ois pev yap édAnfwos zrodros év 
‘otpav@® Kataketrat dua codias Kal doudTyTos aoKyOels, TovToLs Kal 6 TOV 
xpnpdtov THs yns wepovordler, Test. Gad. 7 6 yap wévys Kal adpOovos ext 
mao Kupiw edxapiotav aitds Tapa, rao. tAovtet, Plato Phaedr. p. 279 
tAoverov vouiloys tov copov, Philo M 2. p. 5 6 pi tuddrds GAN’ 6d 
Brerwv rAotTos 4 TOV apeTav exti Teptovaia. 

kAnpovdpous Tis Baowieclas.| Matt. v. 3 paxdpioe of arwxol TO rvevpare 
Ort abtav éorw y Bactrcia Tav otpavav (7d mvevpari is omitted in Luke 


“xvi. 20), Matt. xxv. 35 dedre of edAoynpévor Tod waTpds Lov KANnpovopnoaTe 


THY ATopacpnevyny dytv Bacirciav ard KataBoAns Kécpov, 1 Pet. i. 4 «is 
kAnpovopiav &pOaprov kat dpiavrov, Justin. M. Diogn. 10 ots tiv év otpavd 
Baorreiav ernyyciAato Kal doce Tois dyarnoaciv aitév, borrowed, as the 
final words show, from this passage. See Westcott’s excellent note on 
Heb. vi. 12, pp. 167ff., where after tracing the use of the word 
&«Anpovopos in the O.T. he says that in ‘the N.T. the word is commonly 
used in connexion with the blessing (1 Pet. iii. 9) which belongs to 
divine sonship, the spiritual correlative to the promise to Abraham 
Whomeniv.elstew vine 13s Gal.) it) 18,29 >, iv, 1.7; Heb, vi. 12, 17; 
xi. 8), The son of God, as son, enjoys that which answers to his new 


‘birth (cf. Matt. v. 5; Eph. i. 14, 18; Col. iii. 24), This is described as 


“eternal life” (Matt. ‘xix, 295 Vite it: lt; comp. Mark x. 17; Luke x. 25, 
xviii. 18), or “the kingdom of God” ‘a Cor. vi. 9f. : ; xv.005, Galov. 21h; 
comp. Matt. xxv. 34; Eph. v. 5), or “ salvation ” (Heb. i. 14), an 
«inheritance incorruptible,” “the eternal inheritance” (Heb. ix. 15).’ 
Also p. 483, ‘the heirship of man to the Divine blessing answering 
to his nature is founded on God’s purpose in creation, on the gift of 
His image with the power of attaining to His likeness.’ ./ 

fis ernyyclAaro Tots dyaraow airév. | See above i. 12, where the same 
words are used of the crown. For attraction cf. 1 O ohn 1 iii. 24 ék Tod 
avevparos ov eowxev, Winer p. 203. In the Psalms ‘the poor’ is almost 
equivalent to ‘the godly’; with the same feeling the Jewish Christians 
took the name ‘ Ebionites.’ 

In this_and the following verses their tpoowroAypiyia is condemned 
(1) as impiety, contravening the purpose of God, who has selected 
the poor as special objects of His love ; (2) as injustice and want of 
common sense, since it was the rich who oppressed them. 

6. ‘eee in: the case eee es shah him by po ting 

aaees 
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tinctions among Christians see 1 Cor. xi. 22, St. Peter in his Ist. epistle 
ii. 17 lays down the rule ravras TYLoATE. 

of TAovctoL KaTadvvacrevovew ipav.| In the iptosed case the sole 
ground of preference between the two strangers was that the one 
seemed rich, the other poor; but you have certainly no reason for 
favouring the rich as a class. The verb only occurs elsewhere in Acts 
x, 38 xaradvvacrevopevors t7d Tod diaBodrov, in N.T. but we find the 
similar forms xaraxvpievey and xarefovoralev Matt. xx. 25. It is not 
uncommon in LXX. with acc., cf. Micah ii. 2 olkovs xaredvvacrevor, 
Amos viii. 4, Wisd. ii, 10 xatadvvacrevowper révyta Oixatov K.T.A., 10. XV. - 

14. It is used with a gen. in Diod. 13. 73, and in Aristeas (cited by 
Spitta) xl. 4 unde 7H rept Eavrods ioyve werodras éErépwv Katadvvacreve, — 
also in Herm. Mand. xii. 5 xarad. tév dovAwv 7. @cod. For warnings 
against wealth cf. below v. 1 foll., 1] Tim, vi. 9, 10, Matt. xiii. 22, xix. 
23 foll., Sir. xiii. 3, 18. ek: 

adrol Runoldny dpds els Kpirqpta. ; a ‘With their own hands drag you to 
the tribunals.’ The pronoun avTos is used in the nominative, not only 
with the meaning ‘self’ when attached to a subject, as in classical 
Greek, but also when itself standing for the subject, with a less amount 
of emphasis, which we might render ‘he for his part’ or ‘it was he 
who,’ as in the next clause ; it is disputed whether it does not in some 
cases lose its emphatic force altogether, as in Luke xix. 2 Kal iSod dvyp 
évopatt kaXovpevos Zaxxatos, Kal adtos Hv dpxiredavns Kal abros toveros, 
where it seems pleonastic, so xxiv. 31 atrév dé SuqvoixOnoay ot 6pOadpoi 
Kal eméeyvwray | avrov: Kal avTos adavros eyeveTo ar avTov, see Winer, p- 
186 foll.; A. Buttmann, p. 93 foll, I have not noticed the fem. and 
neut. used in this laxer signification, St. Paul condemns Christians for 
going to law with one another (1 Cor. vi. where see Wetst.): here St.° 
James is speaking of the persecution of Christians by Jews, especially by 
the rich Sadducees, cf. Acts iv. 1, xiii.50. Paul and Silas were dragged P 
before the judgment-seat (called kpityptov 1 Cor. vi. 2,4, Exod. xxi. 
6, Dan. vii. 9, Polyb. ix. 33; the classical word is Seaiota) Cae 
Philippi, érAaBopevor eidxvoay eis THY dyopay ert rods dpxovras (Acts xvi. 
19); and of Saul before his conversion we read cvpwv avdpas Kal yuvai- ¢ 
Kas mapedidov eis dvAaxjv. Our Lord foretold that his disciples would 
be cited before the law courts both of Jews and Gentiles (Matt. x17 ae 
18), be expelled from the synagogues and put to death (John xvi. 2). 

7. ovk adtol Bkarpnpotcw +d Kaddv dvopa. | - *Is it not they who - 
blaspheme the noble name?’ BAdodnuos and its cognates are used } 
generally of gener and evil. ees as in 2 Pet. ii. i, Tit; 4a), 25. 
pet ili. a i 
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must explain it, either by supposing that the rich were more readily 
induced to apostatize and blaspheme Christ (cf. Acts xxvi. 11, Plin. 
Ep. x. 97. 5, Polyc. Mart. 9) than the poor, which may be illustrated 
from Herm, Sim. vill. 6. 4 otroé ciow ot droordrau Kal mpooorar THS ekkAY- 
aias kal Prarhnuroarres é év Tals Gpaprios attav Tov Kupiov (called Brao- 
pnuor eis Tov Kvproy 2b, ix. 19, 1) ere dé kat ear Oevres 76 dvopa Kupiov 
70 emuxkAnOev er adtovs, where see Harnack’s note; or, in accordance with 
Rom. ii. 24 76 dvopa rod Ocod bv tpas Prac dypetrar ev tots eOveow (a 
quotation from Isa. li. 5), 2 Pet. ii. 2 dv’ ods o] ‘600s THs GAnbeias BAac- 
pnunOnoerat, 1 Tim. vi. 1 Wa pa 7d ovoya tod Ocod Braocdypjrat, Tit. | 
ii. 5, we may understand it of those who profess to know God but by 
their works deny him, Tit. i. 16, cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 13. The use of the 
active voice seems less suited to this interpretation, though Theile cites 
from Euseb. H.Z. v. 1 81a ris dvacrtpodpis aitav BAacdynpodvtes Ti dddv. 
On the whole I think the general sense of the passage suits better with 
the idea that the blasphemers are unbelieving Jews, as in Acts xiii. 45 
dvtéA\eyov BAacdypoivres, and this is suggested, as Dr. Plummer 
remarks, by the following éd’ das, not én’ airovs. 

Td kahdv dvopa.] Cf. below v. 14, Acts v. 41 teép rod dvoparos dt 
pacOnvat, Phil. u. 9, 10 7d dvoua 76 trép wav dvoya, Acts iv. 12 ovre 
dvopa eat Erepov imo Tov ovpavov TO dedopevoy ev avOpwros ev @ bet 
cwljvar yas. Matt. i. 21, Deut. xxviii. 58 75 ovopa 7d evtiysov 7d 
Oavpacroy totTo, Kvpiov tov @edv cod, 2 Mace. viii. 15 evexey tis én’ 
avTovs eriKAHTEWS TOD TEUVOD Kal peyadorpeTods dvdpuaTtos aiTodv, Hermas 


Vis. iii. 3 rod wavroxparopos Kat évddéou 6vopatos, tb. iv. 1 76 dvopa adrod 


(rod Kupiov) 76 péya cat evdogov, Sim. ix. 18.5, Taylor’s Jewish Fathers, 
p. 80 foll. So Clem. Rom.i. 1 dore 75 cepvdv svopa BrAardynpnOjvat, 
a. 58. 

7d érexdnoev ef’ Spds.| This Hebraism comes from the LX X. (Amos ix. 
12) ravra ra eOvy ed’ ods erixéxAnTaL TO dvoud ov éx’ ators, also quoted 
by the writer of this epistle in his address to the Council at Jerusalem 
{Acts xv. 17). The phrase i is common in the O.T., see Deut. xxviii. 
10 dWovra: rdvra Ta €6vy Ste TH Svopa Kupiov émixéxAntat cor, Numb. vi. 
27, 2 Chron. vii. 14, Isa. bai. 2, lxiii. 19, Jer. xxv. 29, 2 Mace. viii. 
15. It is used not only of Israel, as the people of J ehovah, but also of 
the wife taking the husband’s name (Isa. iv. 1), of children named after 
their father (Gen. xlviii. 16). It is questioned whether the reference 
here is to the name Xprotiavds, which came into use at Antioch appa- 
rently before St. Paul’s first missionary journey (Acts xi. 26), and 
which is found Acts xxvi. 28, 1 Pet. iv. 16 (see Lightfoot’s Ignatius 
vol. i. pp. 400-404) ; 3 or to baptism, cf. Acts ii. 38 Repeberas €kao-TOS 
bpav €v TO dvopare "Incod Xpuorob, 2b. vill. 16, x. 48, Hermas Sim. 9. 16 
ampw popécrat TOV avOpwtrov TO Ovopa. TOU ‘Yiod TOU cov veKpos earl" orav 
8 AdBy tiv oppayida (baptism) drorieran rHy véKpwoow Kat dvahapBaver 
TV Loni, Justin. M. Apol. ie py 04. _(in ba 1) ero cTOL 
€Xo Dy ds TOV dAwY dvOjG > latter | 
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other by such names as ddeA\dof and moroi, while Xpurriavol, like 


Nafwpato. and TadtAaio, was at first used by outsiders as a name of 
reproach. 


8. This respect for the rich may however (vévrou in its ordinary sense) — 
proceed from a good motive; it may be you are filled with the spirit of © 


love, ready to forgive injury and to do to others as you would have 
them do to you. If so, well and good. But if your conduct is really 
determined by worldly motives, if you treat the rich well simply because 


he is rich and you wish to gain favour with him, and treat the poor — 


harshly because he cannot advance your interests, then you break the 
law which forbids respect of persons and enjoins special consideration 
for the poor. It will not do for you to plead that you are scrupulous 
in other duties, The law is a whole; it is the revelation of God’s will: 
disregard to a single point is disregard to the Lawgiver ; it is dis- 
obedience to God, and the spirit of disobedience breaks the law as a 
whole. Do not entertain any idea of keeping this or that particular 


precept and obtaining credit by that means. Such views belong to the 


slavish conception of law as a collection of unconnected rules bearing 
on outward conduct alone. The Christian law is a law of liberty ; it 
is the free manifestation in outward act of the loving spirit within. 


We shall be judged not by the observance or neglect of this or that 


external rule, but by the degree in which our heart and life have been 
penetrated by the spirit of love. If we show kindness, consideration, 
compassion in our behaviour to other men, we meet the same in 
God’s judgment of us. 

vopov Teheire Bactdtxdv.] Middleton (p. 423) eens the absence of the 
article forbids the translation ‘the royal law.’ I do not understand 
what he means by the words, ‘ Bacwduxds I interpret excellent, in which 
case the article is unnecessary.’ We have no right to tone down the 


remarkable word Bacwxds, and even if we were at liberty to do so it 


makes very poor sense to say ‘ye fulfil an excellent law.’ Hofmann and 
Schegg however agree with M. : the latter says ‘ voov ohne Artikel, weil 
Jakobus nicht das Gesetz der Nichstenliebe meint, sondern ein spezi- 
elles Gebot das aus dem Niichstenliebe hervorgeht (viz. “Seeleneifer,” 
the Jewish love of proselytizing, as he explains above) und so erhaben 
ist dass es ein kénigliches pecaaat zu werden verdient.’ Such an inter- 
pretation needs no refutation, but it is strange that neither Winer nor 


Buttmann has referred to this passage in discussing the use of the — 
article in the N.T. There is no difficulty in the anarthrous vouos being _ 
used (as below iv. 11) for the law of Christ or of Moses on the same 
principle that BacwWe’s could be used for the king of Persia, but the 


addition of an pea eons ae oe not have been ee oe 
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“Person” of God. In every case it suggests a ground for corresponding 
thought or action’), and the constantly recurring Uvedpa dyrov, which is 
used not only after a preposition, as in Matt. i. 18 ebpéOy ev yaorpl 
éxyouoa ek Hvevaros dyiov, but also without a preposition and even in the 
nominative, e.g. Luke i. 15 IIvetparos dylov mAnoOyoerat, 35 Tvedua 
ay.ov érehevorerat emt oé, tb. ii. 25 Lvedua Hv ayvov éx’ airdv. It is notice- 
able that, when there is no article, the words are always in this order, 
but, with the article, 7d dyzov Iv. is not much less common than 7d II. 
70 dy.| We may compare also Luke i. 72 pvycbjvar diabykys ayias 
adrov and other exx. given in the Essay on Grammar. The phrase 
vojmov TeA«ire 18 Only found here andin Rom. ii. 27. The commandment 
of love on which all others hang (Rom. xiii. 8, Gal. v. 14) is rightly 
called ‘supreme’ Bacwdukds: so Philo M. ii. 459 of codot BaoArkarepov 
ouder dperiis vomivovres, tb. p. 364 Pagiduciy elw ev ag Moi fs 6d0v 
THY peony irepBodijs Kat eArciews ovcay peBoptov, ab. M. i. 526 astro- 
nomy is Baits rev emiornpin, Justin. Apol. i, 12 6 Adyos ot BaciduKe- 
tarov (superl. for comp.) dpxovra otdeva oldapev. Spitta cites 4 Mace. 
xiv. 2 & Bacikéwv Aoyurpot Baorixwrepor: Zahn (Gesch. Neut. Kan. i. 323) 
compares Clem. Al. Strom. vi. p. 164, the Scripture says ‘if your 
righteousness do not exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees’ (whose 


righteousness consisted only i in abstaining from evil otv TO peta THs 


€v TOUTOLS TeAELoEws) Kat TO TOV adyoiov dyorray Kal evepyerelv dvvacGa, 
ovk éoeabe Bacidtxol, ib. vii. 73 drav yn Kat’ avayKnv 7 poBov 7 Amida 
dikatds Tis 7) GAN’ €x Tpoatpecews, atTy 7 600s A€yerat BacAcK?) Hv TO Beeatey 
ddever yévos. Olement’s use reminds one of Bacidcov iepdrevpa (Ex. xix. 6. 
1 Pet. ii. 9). And this would make excellent sense: Christ’s law is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they will or not, but to 
kings who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide: cf. the Stoic 


_ paradox in Hor. Zp. i. 1.106. A curiously close verbal resemblance 


is found in pseudo-Plato Minos 317 C 76 pev dpOdv vomos éort BaotAtKds, 
TO O& py dpOdv ov, Where BaciAKxds apparently means ‘ worthy of a states- 
man,’ it having been stated just before that laws are the compositions 
of those who know how to rule states, viz. of woAurixoi Te Kal of BaotAL- 
col: cf. id. Hp. 8, p. 354 C. e 

kata thy ypapiv.| Of course the O.'l’. viz. Lev. xix. 18, of which the 
text is an exact quotation, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3 xara tas ypadds. 

ayarhces Tov tAycloy gov ds ceavrév.| In Hellenistic Greek, as in 
Hebrew, the fut. is often used for imperat. e.g. Matt. v. 48 éveoGe iets 
Téewot, 2b. Vi. 5 otk eoecbe ds of trokpirat, Rom. vii. 7 ok eriPupyoecs : 
this is very rarely the case in classical Greek, see Winer, Pp. 396. 


- The law, which is limited in Leviticus by the context od pyvets rots 


viots ToD Aaod cov, receives the widest significance as re-uttered by Christ 


Luke x. 27 foll., John xv. 2. Hillel is said to have told a proselyte. . 


that the essence of the law was contained in the saying ‘ what i is hate- 
ful to thyself, do not to thy fellow,’ and that the rest was on. 
mentary.? The phrase 6 tAyoiov is classical (as. also 6 
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find it without a following gen. in Rom. xiii. 10, xv. 2; rv érepov is 
used as its equivalent in Rom. xiii. 8, see Vorst, pp. 67, 562. 

kahds wroveire.] Used ironically below ver. 19, but here simply as in 
2 Pet. i. 19 (tov Adyov) @ kadds moveire TpOoeXovTes, Acts x. 33, 1 Cor. 
vii. 37, Phil. iv. 14. There is a similar phrase in the circular letter 
written from the Council of J erusalem, probably by St. James, in Acts 
xv. 29 é& dv Starnpodvtes € éavrovs €v mpacere. 

9. mpocwmohnpmretre.| az. ey. see above ver. 1 on mporwrodnpia, 

apapriav épydterbe.] See on i. 3 and 20, Matt. vii. 23 épyalopevor 
dvopiav. 

eXcyxdpevor dard Tod vapony ‘Being convicted by the law,’ personified 
as witness, so 4 Mace. 5 . 33 & wadevra vope, cf. Rom. vii. 7, Gal. iti. 
24. So we have io ris owveidijocws eXeyxopevor in the disputed passage 
John viii, 9. The reference is to the law contained in Lev. xix. 15 pa) 
Oavpdons mpocwroy dvvacrov, Which immediately precedes the royal 
law’ just cited. 

as wapaBdrat.| Similarly Homer uses dmepBaivo and izepBacin II. i. 
497. HapaPaivw with an object, such as vopovs, and even Geovs (see 
Herod. vi. 12), or absolutely (Aesch. Ag. 59), is quite classical ; but the 
only certain example of this use of rapaBdrys in a classical author is 


from the treatise wepi trav é&v Ducehig Davpalopevov motapav of Polemo — 


(fl. about 180 B.c.) rapaBdrns yevopevos Tov Gedy ap. Macrob. Sat. v. 19 ; 
Epictetus (Diss. ii. 20. 14) uses rots wapaBaticGs aitys exovras in the 
same sense. In Euseb. H. L. v. 18 dv non rapaBdrys, it is equivalent 
to droordrns, and so in later writers. The metaphor is adapted to the 
idea of righteousness as the way in which a man should walk. It 
occurs absolutely Gal. ii, 18, with vduov below ver. 11 and in Rom, ii. 
25, 271; wapaBacrs is used by St. Paul and in Heb. ii. 2, ix. 15, and 
tapaBaivw in this sense Matt. xv. 2, 3. 


10. Sars sdov tov ied Typhoy.| Whoever keeps the law as a whole,’ ‘ 


ef. Gal. v. 3. When dors takes the subj. it is usually joined with 
ay, as in Matt. x. 33, xii. 50, Luke x. 35, John ii. 5, xiv. 13, Acts iii. 
23, Gal. v. 10; when av is er ae constant confusion of -e. and 
a) in the MSS. makes it difficult to know whether the fut. or aor. subj. 
is the true reading. Beside this verse WH. give dots apvyonrat Matt. 
Xo Oma classical Greek ay is occasionally omitted, both in poetry, as 
Eur. Jon. 856 6 dots €oOdOs 7) D Medea 516, and in prose, as Thue. iv. 18. 4 
otrwes vopicwsr, ib. 17. 2 ov dpxaor, see Kihuer on Xen. Mem. i. 6.13 
OoTLs Touran, Winer, p. 386, A. Buttmann, 197. We find éws Aa By 
without adv below v. 7, where see n. On the Hellenistic use of rypetv 
with aa words as vopov see Vorst, p. 191 foll. 
mratoy 8 év évi.] For ar. see below iii. 2, Rom. xi. 11, Deut, vii. 25. 
sa eh peneicns evi cand the sole Ales Se mavToVv v should be he 


a 
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that vouos is ever used in the Bible of a particular precept = évroAy. 
The ten commandments are never called of déca véuor. But might not | 
St. James unconsciously pass from the collective sense of vomos to the 
particular precepts of which it consisted, without reflecting that, 
strictly speaking, such a use of the term was illegitimate? The other 
explanation is not without difficulty. We have plenty of examples of 
the substantival use of the neuter év in the nominative and accusative, 
but not often in the other cases. See however i. 4 év pndevi Neurropevor. 

yéyovey mavtwv tvoxos.| For perfect following aorist see above i. 24. 
"Bvoxos (lit. ‘in the power of’) is used with a genitive of the offence 
(‘guilty of theft’), of the punishment (év. Gavérov Matt. xxvi. 66), of 
the law sinned against, as here. It takes a dative of the tribunal. 
Ildvrwv is equivalent to dAov Tod vopov. 

The first reference here seems to be to those who fail in the one 
point of zpocwrodnpyia, though they may claim to keep the rest of the 
law ; but there is a more general reference to the man who, thinking 
himself to be religious (i. 26), assumes that all is right with him, 
like the Pharisee in the parable (Luke xviii. 11). Some of the Rabbis 
actually laid it down that obedience to certain laws, e.g. the law about 
fringes and phylacteries, was as good as obedience to the whole.! Cf. 
Midrash Mishle on Prov.i. 10 qui unum praeceptum servat est ae st 
totam legem servasset. On the other hand, the principle here affirmed 
by St. James is also to be found in the sayings of the Rabbis: thus 
Schegg gives a story from a Midrash on Numbers :?‘R, Hunna having 
taught his disciples that he who committed adultery broke all the 
commandments, was asked by them to explain how this could be true 
of the fourth commandment’; and Wetstein to the same effect quotes 
two sayings of R. Jochanan from Sabb. f. 70. 2 st faciat omnia, unum 
vero omittat, omnium et singuloruwm reus est ; and Pesikta f. 50. 1 omnis 
qui dicit, totam legyem ego in me recipio praeter verbum unum, hic ser- 
monem Domini sprevit et praecepta ejus irrita fecit, Horaioth 8 b: 
(Levit. v. 6) R. Jose Galilaeus dixit: ‘qui reus est unius, reus est 
omnium, cf. 4 Macc. 5. 18 py puxpay civar vopions Tavrnv, €i pcapo- 
paynoaev, dpaptiav: To yap emt puxpots Kal peydAots wapavoprety irodvvamov 
éotw, Ov Exatepov yap dmolws trepnpavetrat, and Test. xii. Patr. 689 dAXos 
KA€mrel, GOuKel, dprralet, TAEovEKTEL, Kal eAcEl TOUS TTWXOUS. SiITpPdTWwTOV [LEV 
TodTO, TO O€ Shov movypov éotiv. Cellerier cites Basil. Bapt. ii. 9 wapd- 
vopmes ear 6 pilav évrodiv mapaas. 

This passage of St. James is discussed at length by Augustine in a 
letter to Jerome (Zp. 167). He compares the teaching of St. James 
with the Stoic doctrine on the ‘ solidarity ’ of the ae and vices, as 
to which see Stob. Hel. ii. p. 112 rov pula exovra aperyy Tacas exe, Kat 
TOV Kar play mpdrrovra, KATO. mdoas mpdrrew, tb. 116 gaci d Kal ravta 
TOLELV TOV oe KaTO TATAS TOS dperas’ TAC OV yop mpagw TeXElav avTou 
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civat, Wouamcet padepias drodedeipOar dperijs, 7b, 120 Kare. TO dvdoyov d€ kal 


TOV avdAov TaVvTa doa TOLel KOKO@S TrOLELV Kal Kato TAS TUS KaKias, both 
doctrines flowing from their conception of virtue as the art of life. In 
the same way the Stoics asserted the equality of all virtues, Diog. L. 
vii. 101. We may compare St. Paul (Rom. xiv. 28) may 0 0 ovK éx TiaTEWs 
dpapria éoriv, and 1 Cor. x. 31 cre otv éoOiere cire mivere «ire TL Totetre 
TOVTH €is ddgav @cod zovetre.t 

11. 6 yap eimdy. | The unity of the law flows from the unity of the 
law-giver (below iv. 12) ; it is the expression of one will. The essence of 
sin lies in disobedience to that Will however shown. It was by an 
appeal to the same principle that our Lord answered the question of 
the lawyer voia éori tpdéty tacdv évtoAy; ‘The first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ Mark xii. 29. This spiritual view 
of the law rendered impossible the comparisons of which the Jews were 
so fond. - 


By pouxedorgs. | Here the seventh commandment precedes the ie as 


in Luke xviii. 20, Rom. xiii. 9, and (LXX.) Ex. xx. where the order is 
ov HOLXEvoress, ov Khepers, ov povevoreis : ef. Philo M. 2, p. 189 % de érépa 
TEVTAS TAS TAGAS aTrayopEvoEls TEpLexel Horxerdry, povov, khomis, pevdomap- 


TUPLOV, embypuiv, ab. p. 201 dard pouxeias dpxerat, ib. 207,°300 év rp ~ 


devtépa déATo a p@Tov ypapp.o. TOUT early, ov [OLXEVTELS, Glen Al. Strom. 
vi. 816. We have the usual order in Deut. v. 17, Matt. v. 21, 27, xix. 
18; the order in Mark x. 19 varies in different MSS. The future ov 
Peryesaels is used by St. Matthew, as in the LXX.; wy with the 
subjunctive by the other Evangelists, as here. 

ei 82, ob porxedets, oveders 82] Kor od after ei see 1. 23 od ours Nn. 
Here the more exact way of expression would be pouxevers perv ov, 
dovevers dé, the single word povyevers being negatived, ‘if you commit 
not adultery, but murder.’ For the omission of pév in such antitheses 
see above v. 2 eiceAOy dé and i. 13 meupaler 8é, also 1 Pet. i. 8 Gpte pap 
dpavres muotevortes dé, V. 12 odx Eavrots tiv dé. 


yéyovas wapaBdrns vdpov.] For perf. see i. 24; for zapaBarns above — 


ver. 9. On omission of article see ey on Grammar. 
12. Let your words and acts, e.g. your behaviour to the poor, be 


regulated by the thought that you will be judged by a law of freedom — 


(see i. 25), that is, by a law of the spirit, not of the letter. It will be 
a deeper-going judgment than that of man, for it will not stop short 
at particular precepts or even at the outward act, whatever it may be, 


sweeps away all anxious question’ as to the exact performance of 


love to man, anata is accepted as ae oul fulfilment of the 1 
: oe actuates the true Christ an he 


but will penetrate to the temper and motive. On the other hand it — 


~ 
* 
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otras Aadetre kal obtws Toutre.] The repetition of otrws is in accordance 
with the earnest weighty style of the writer: see i. 19 on Bpadvs, and 
cf. Buttm. p. 341. 1t insists on the importance of a right regulation 
of speech (on which see ch. iii. below), as well as of action (on which see 
vv. 14—26 of this chapter). The reference in ovrws is to the following 
os,as in | Cor. ix. 26 ovtw ruxtevdw os ovk dépa d€épwr, 2b. 111. 15 cwOyoerat 


a4 ¢ \ , 
, OVTWS WS Oa Tupos. 


ds Sid vdpov ehevdeplas péddovres xplverSar.] The absence of the article, 
which was used in i. 25, serves to give prominence to the qualifying 
genitive. For other instances in N. T. of the classical use of as 
with part. cf. 1 Cor. iv. 18, 2 Cor. v. 20, Heb. xiii. 17, and Winer 

p. 770 

13. 4 yap Kplows dvédeos TO WI ToLhoayTL eheos, | The reading dvéAeos is 
found in all the best MSS. instead of dviAews. Neither form occurs else- 
where, but we find dveAejs (in scholiasts and Philo M. ii. 53) and the 
more classical dvyAejs (Plato and Philo M. ii. 65), dveAenpwv (Wisd. 
xii. 5, Rom. i. 31). As to the formation, dvéAeos is regular from the 
classical 6 éeos (like dXoyos, abeos), but 7d eXeos is the form used in 
N.T.,! from which would regularly be formed dvedeys (like evyevjs from 
yévos) or, dvnAeys (like dvypepys from épédw). We have another 
reference to xpious below v.12. With zovety édeos cf. Josh. ii. 12 
GpocaTé Lou OTL TOL tyly eeos Kal Tomnoare Kal tpets éXcos, Matt. vi. 2 
Grav mous éAenwoovvyv, Tobit. xii. 9 éXenuootyvn ex Oavarov pietau Kat 
airy aroKxaaptet Tacav dpaptiav’ of rovodvTes éXenpwootvas Kal Sixatoovvas 


amAncOjoovra Cons. For the thought cf. Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, vii. 1, xviii. 


28-35 the parable of the debtor, xxv. 41-46 the description of the 
judgment, Tit. iii. 5, below v. 20, Psa. xviii. 25, 26, Prov. xvii. 5, 
Sirac, xxvill. 2ff. des ddiknua TO TANTLov cov Kal Tote SenfvTos cov at 
épaptiat cov Avoycovrat, Tobit. iv. 7-12, Test. xii. Patr. p. 641 éyere 
etorhayxviav Kata mavTos avOpdrov ev ééer tva Kal 6 Kupuos cis buds 
omhayyvicbels eAenon tas, OTiKal ye ex’ eoxdtwv nuepdv 6 Oeds aroorédAc 
70 oTAayxvov aitod éxl THs yHs Kal Orov eipy omdyxva eX€ovs, ev adTo- 
katouxel, Sibyll. ii. 224 fverar ex Gavdrov edeos, Kpiovs ém7or av On, 


~ Dem. Mid. 547 oitdets éote dixasos Tvyydvew éXéov rdv phdéva eAeovvTuv. 


The reference to mercy looks backward to i. 27 and forward to ver. 
15 foll. 

kaTakavyarar treos kpicews.]| ‘Mercy triumphs over judgment.’ The 
compound verb is found also below ii. 14 and Rom. xi. 18 ; the simple 
verb above i. 9. For the thought see Hosea vi. 6 cos GédAw 7) Ouoiay, 
quoted in Matt. ix. 13, where the Pharisees complain of Jesus eating 
with publicans and sinners, and again Matt. xii. 7 when they find fault 
with the disciples for eating the ears of corn; Luke vii. 47, 1 Pet. iv. 
8, Matt. xxiii. 23. The absence.of a connecting particle is a feature in | 


_ the vigorous style of the writer, cf. below v. 6 karedixdoare, epovevoate ‘ 


Tov OuKaLtov’ 00K avritdooeron tyty, and above i. 19 TaXds eis 


ae eis 76 NaAGoa. Some MSS. insert 86 as in 
ave aa 
ovr 
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which would limit the scope of the words by presenting them as an 
antithesis to the preceding clause. It is such of course in the first 
instance: as the failure to show mercy or consideration for others 
forbids us to expect mercy ourselves, so by the exercise of mercy man 
gathers to himself ‘a good reward against the day of necessity’ (Tobit 
iv. 9), since ‘ God is not unrighteous to forget the labour that proceedeth | 
of love’ (Heb. vi. 10). But the asyndeton allows the words to be taken 
in their widest generality, as embodying the very essence of the Christian 
law of liberty, affirming the universal principle of God’s judgment, 

even when it seems to be dvéAcos, and supplying the rule for the 
believer’s daily life, cf. Philo M. 1. p. 284 commenting on Ps. 101. 1 
«J will sing of mercy and judgment) ov pdvov ducdoras eect GAAG eAenoas 
ducalet pea isrepos yap dikys 6 é€Aeos wap’ abt@ éotiv, ate TOV KOAGT EWS 
agvov od peta tiv diknv GXAG Tpo Sixnys €idore 


1426. In this section St. James proceeds to enlarge on the meaning © 


and nature of that faith in Jesus Christ which was spoken of in ver. 1 
as inconsistent with rpoowzoAnmiia. He dwells on the contrast, noted 
in i. 26, between mere outward religion and the consecration of the 
life to God. If a man wiorw éya év Scere is not this the 
same as having a profession of faith which is not evidenced by deeds? 
But, it is not such faith as this that can ever triumph over judgment. 
Compare the words of St. John (1 ep. ii. 4) 6 A€ywv dri” Eyvwxa aidrov, 
Kal Tas évtohas py TypaV, WetaTys éotiv. The apocryphal fourth book 
of Esdras shows that the question of faith and works was at that time 
agitated among the Jews, see ix. 7, 8 ‘ whoever shall be able to. escape 
either by his works or by his faith shall see my salvation,’ also viii. 
33-36, xili. 23 The following rabbinical quotations are cited from 
Gfrorer by Bishop Lightfoot Gal. p. 154 fol. : (Mechilta on Exod. xiv. 
31) ‘Abraham our father inherited this world and the world to come 
solely by the merit of the faith whereby he believed in God’; (Siphre 
on Deut. xi. 13) ‘The sacred text! means to show that prectiee! depends 
on doctrine and not doctrine on practice : and so we find God punishes 
more severely for doctrine than for practice, as it is said (Hosea iv. 1) 
Hear the word of the Lord, &e.: 2? ‘As soon as a man has mastered the 
thirteen heads of the faith, firmly believing therein...though he may 
have sinned in every possible way...still he inherits eternal life.’ It i a 
to such views J ustin refers (Pry gph. 370 D) obx as tyets ararare éavrovs 
kal &\Aot Tivés...08 Aéeyovow 6 OTL KaV spaptodol & dot, Ocdy 6€ ywdoxwow, ov 
pay Aoylontar abrots Kvpios dpapriav. For the relation of St. James’. 
view of faith to that of St. Paul and the other apostles see Comment. 
«1A ot Sbedos. ]_ The omission of the article (‘what good is it,’ ‘ what 
boots it,’ instead of ‘what is the good’), especially when the verb is 
: nderstood, is somewhat colloquial and has a sharp yest which 
its the passage. It is omitted also by] Philo XN 


3 BeAriora, Savoia bar Se | kal 7p 
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& ey xp?) Siavociobar epyos be arorois Kai Adyous xypjoba; and p. 295, 


320, M 2. p. 333, also by Plato and Xen. The only other place in 


which the word occurs in N.T. is 1 Cor. xv. 32 i kar’ dvOpwrov éOnpro- 
paxnoa, Ti mor TO Opedos ; 

—%pya.| The edcos of ver. 15. Cf. Clem. Hom. viii. 7 od yap ddedyjoer 
Twa TO Neyew GAAL TO ToLEiv? ek TayTOs Od TpdTOV KADY Epywv xpeia, Pirke 
Aboth ‘say little, do much’ (Taylor J. /. p. 38), Philo M. 1. p. 525 4 
avev mpakews Oewpia. YAr) Tpds ovdev Oedos Tots Eriorypoow. 

ph Sivarar h wletis cdoar airév;| The interrogative pj, expecting of 
course a negative answer, occurs again below ili. 12, and is very fre- 


quent in the Ist epistle to the Corinthians and the Gospel of St. John. 


For cécar cf. i. 21: it is the triumph of mercy over judgment of ver. 
13. 1% wiors not faith absolutely, but such faith as this, fides dle 
quam vos habere dicitis (Bede). 

15. day d8eddds.] Seen. oni. 2. If d€ is inserted after édv we should 
have to consider this a second parallel case, in’ which profession is 
opposed to reality ; but it makes better sense to omit it with B. and 
Sin. and take this as a concrete illustration of the abstract principle 


stated in ver. 14. Compare 1 John iii. 17, 18 (where the empty pro- 


fession of love is contrasted with the living reality), Philo M. 1. p. 527 
dotep ev iatpots x Aeyouévyn Aoyoiarpeta TOAD Tis TOY KapvovTwy dpedelas 
Grootatel, pappdkois yap Kal xeipovpyias Kai diairars GAN od Aoyors ai 
voco. Geparevovtatk.t.A. For construction of éay yupvol irdpywow...eirn 
dé tis...uy SGre 5é compare ver. 2 above édy cicédOy...cicedOy dé... 
ertBreWnre O€. 

 yopvol.] He still has before him the case of the poor who were 
slighted in the congregation. The word does not necessarily imply 
absolute nakedness : a person wearing only the cetoneth, or under-tunic 
(xerwvicxos or trodvrys), was described as naked: thus it is used 
of Saul after having taken off his upper garments (1 Sam. xix. 24), 
of a warrior who has cast off his military cloak (Amos ii. 16), of Peter 
without his fisher’s coat (érevdvrys); ef. too Hesiod Op. 391 yupvéev 


- oeipew imitated in Georg. i. 299. The same expression is applied to 


the poorly clad in Job xxii. 6, Isa. lviii. 7, Matt. xxv. 36, see D. of B. 
s.v. ‘ Dress’ p. 454. 

Aamopevor.] See oni. 4. As the best MSS. omit dow, this must be 
taken with iadpywow, cf. Acts vill. 16 BeBarricpévor irfpxov. The 
plural is of course not strictly grammatical after the disjunctive con- 
junction, but it is a very natural irregularity ; cf. Plato Leg. 8. 838 
drav adeAqods 7) ddeApH Tw yevovrat kadoi, Krueg. Gr. § 63. 3.2. Soa 
singular subject followed by pera with gen. is sometimes joined with a 
plural verb: see below on dére. 

épnpépov.] Only here in N.T.; not in LXX. Diod. iii. 31, Dion, H. 
vili. 41 and Aristides xlix. 537, 631, use the phrase édypepos tpody, — 

eG 


Philo M. 2, p. 5 comi 
s éo v7] is ad 
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Pollux as 76 eis tiv érvotoav py pevov, cf. Herod. i. 32 ob ydp rou 6 peya 
mAovatos padAov TOD ex’ HEpyv ExovTos 6ABwTEpds éort. 

16. ts & tpav.] Tit. i, 13 ete rus €€ atrav, and frequently. Sometimes 
tis is omitted both in the accusative as Matt. xxill. 34 drocréh\Aw 
apogpyras...kat e€ adtav dmoxteveire, and in the nominative as John xvi. 
17 cirov éx tév pabytay aitod. 

imdyere &v elpfvy.] Cf. the words of the jailor at Philippi to Paul 
mopevecbe év cipyvyn Acts xvi. 36, Jud. xviii. 6 ; but more commonly we 
find «is used, implying a future result, as in Mark v. 34 with dtraye, 
Luke vii. 50 with zopevov, also ch. viii. 48, 1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42, with 
Badige 2 Sam xv. 9, dredAvOnoav per’ cipnvns Acts xv. 33. In Tobit xii. 
5 we have tzaye iyaivwv in much the same sense. It is a formula of 
comfort (‘be at ease,’ ‘have no anxiety’) usually grounded upon some 
act or assurance, as ] Sam. xx. 42 the oath of friendship between David 
and Jonathan, Acts xvi. 36 the order of the magistrates. Here it 
should have been followed or preceded by the gift of food and clothing 
instead of the mocking words. 

Beppatver de kal xoprdterOe.] Beyschlag and others take these verbs in 
the midéle sense ‘ warm yourselves and feed yourselves.’ The Revisers 
retain the old version ‘be ye warmed and fed,’ which certainly gives a 
better sense and one more suited to the caustic irony of which St. 
James isa master. The sight of distress is unpleasant to these dainty 
Christians. They bustle out the wretched-looking brother or sister 
with seeming kindness and what sounds like an order to others to 
provide for their immediate relief, but without taking any step to carry 
out the order. Compare Hor. 2 Sat. 8. 25 tibi di quaecunque preceris 
commoda dent. To have said directly ‘go and get warm, go and eat,’ 
would have been giving an order which it was plainly not in their own 
power to obey: the other mode of address (like the barren fig-tree) 
excites a momentary delusive hope analogous to the impression pro- 
duced by faith without deeds. It could only be rightly used where 
miraculous power accompanied the word, as in Mark v. 34 traye cis 
cipyvnv Kat tab tyujs ard THs paotvyds cov. Otherwise it is only a 
specimen of that hypocrisy of saying without doing (Aéyy eye ver. 14) 
which called forth the severest reproof of St. James as of his Master. 
The active of Oepu. is common in classical writers and is found once in 
LXX., (Sirac. 38. 17) O¢ppavov xorerov, ‘make hot the wailing,’ never in 
N.T.: OeppaiverOat occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Mark xiv. 54, 67, 
John xyiii. 18, 25 of Peter warming himself at the fire: in LXX. we 
find it with passive sense Hos. vii. 7 eOepyavOnoav ws kAcBavos and in 
Hagg. i. 6 used, as here, with reference to clothing, éddyere kal ov eis 
tAnopovinv...mepieBarerbe Kat ovk eGeppavOyre (where it must mean, not 
‘did not warm yourselves,’ but ‘were not warmed’), so Job xxxi. 20 
dro Koupas apvov mov epudvOncayv ot Gor adt@v, 1 Kings i. 1 (of David) 
mepieBadrov avtov twarious Kal ovx eOeppaivero, tropically Psa, xxxviii. 3 
eppdvOn % Kapdia pov (‘my heart was heated’) kat ev tH pedéry pov 
éxxavOnoerat mop. The passive is also common in classical writers, as 
Hur. £7. 402 yapa OeppawopecOa xapdiav. There is just as little objection to 
taking xoprafecOa: as passive. The noun yédpros ‘fodder,’ on which see 


ej a ee - 
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above i. 11, is used of human food by Hipponax the satirist /r. 34 B. 
dovdios xoptos. The verb, which is only used by classical writers of 
beasts or men like beasts (Plato Rep. ix. 586 Bookynudruv diknv Bookovrat 
xoptafdmevor), or as a piece of slang (Hubulus 350 B.c. BéABous euavrov 
xoptacwv ehyAvba), gets the general meaning of satisfying hunger in 
later Greek. Lobeck (Phryn. p. 64) compares it with épevyecOar as 
having lost its original specific meaning: see Matt. xiv. 20 éfayov Kat 
éxoptacOnoav (were filled), Phil. iv. 12 peuiynpar Kai xopragerbar Kat 
meway, Psa. xxxvi. 19, lvili. 15, Ixxx. 16, evi. 9, exxxi. 15 rods rrwyors 
xoptécw dprwv, Acts vii. 11 ody evpirxoy xoptdcpara (sustenance). But 
the remembrance of the original sense was not quite lost for scholars : 
see Clem. Al. Paed. i. 155 P ‘xopracbévres’ pyoiv, 75 ddoyov Tis Tpodijs 
atAnpwopa xoptacpa, od Bpdpua eixwv: cf. Sturz Dial. Mac. p. 200 foll. 

pi) 847e 8%.] The plural is often used after an indefinite singular, such 
as €xaoTos, 71s, doris, See Krueg. Gr. § 58. 4.5. To avoid separating 
words which are closely connected, dé sometimes takes the third some- 
times the fourth place in the sentence, e.g. with the preposition (below 
v. 12 zpo ravtwv d€), with the article (John x. 12 6 pucOwrds 8é), even 
the relative (2 Tim. iii. 8 dv tpdérov 6é), and with the negative, as here 
and Matt. xvili. 25 yx éxovros 8é, Acts xvil. 6 pi) edpovres 8é, Acts 
xxi. 34 py dvvdpevos 6é yvdvat, xxi. 14 py refopévov dé aitod, so otk 
eypadn Sé, ovk éypawa dé, ob Oedomev dé. Examples of the fourth place 
are John viii. 16 kai eav xpivw dé, vil. 13 ék Tod dxAov 8€, xvii. 20 od repi 
rovrov o¢, Acts iii. 1 ért 76 ato dé, xxvii. 14 per’ od odd dé, 1 Cor. iv. 
18 ads pn epyopuevov dé pov, even the fifth occurs in 1 John ii. 2 od wept 
Tov tperepwv dé povov. In Justin M. Apol. il. 8 we find an example of 
the sixth place, cal robs dad Tov Stukov dé Soyparov. 

ra erirASea Tod cdparos.| Only here in N.T., frequent in classical 
authors, e.g. Thue. viii. 74 doa wrepi 76 cGpua eis Siartav iwhpyev érirydeta, 
Theophr. Char. xi. 5 qetdwviw perp petpetv aitos Tots évdov Ta erirHdeva. 
(their portions or rations). 

ile 4 wloris,..vexpa éorw. | The absence of works, the natural fruit of 
faith, proves that the faith is in itself lifeless, just as a compassion 
which expends itself in words only is counterfeit. Life cannot remain 
latent. Cf. Plaut. Hpid. i. 2. 18 quid te retulit beneficum esse oratione si 
ad rem auailium emortwum est ? For metaphorical use of vexpds, nearly 
= pdra.os i. 2. 6, or dpyds below ver. 20, cf. below ver. 26, Heb. vi. 1 
and ix. 14 épya vexpd, that is, ‘works done apart from the vivifying 
influence of faith and love, with a view to earn salvation,’ see above 
i. 26.n. and John xv. 4; Rom. vii. 8 xwpis vomov duapria vexpd, “sin 
is dormant till roused into activity by antagonism to law’; Epict. 
Diss. iii. 23.28 dv py radra euroug (viz. produce conviction of error) 
& Tod frocdgov Adyos, vexpds eote Kat adtds Kal 6 A€ywr. 

kaQ’ éavrfv.| Not a mere repetition of édv wi éxn epya: the absence 
of fruit shows that it is not merely outwardly inoperative but inwardly 
dead. f : } 

18. ad epet ris.] ‘Nay, one may s 
» thou, if thou canst, prove thy faith 


= f-yo =o" 


__ 
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of no value: one may go further and say that its existence is incapa- 


ble of proof. The writer, with his usual modesty, puts himself in the 
background, does not claim to be the representative of perfect working 


faith, but supposes another to ‘Speak, Usually the phrase 4A’ épet TUS 
is used of an objection, like vj Ala, at enim, as 1 Cor. xv. 35 4.2.7. rs 
éyeipovras of vexpoc; and in classical Greek, Xen. Cyr. iv. 3. 10 ddd’ 
€pel Tis iows...dAN’ elzou ay tis, and so some would take it here: ‘It 
may be objected that works and faith are different forms of genuine 
religion: your form may be faith, mine works, both equally acceptable 
in the sight of God.’ The explanation is untenable, because it makes 
the imaginary objector treat the writer as though it was the latter 
who was exalting faith above works, instead of the opposite. Some 
commentators have had recourse to conjecture, as Pfleiderer (cited by 
Spitta) who thinks ziotw and épya should be transposed, and Spitta 
himself, who thinks that a reply of the solifidian (to the effect that 
there may be a genuine latent faith) must have been lost after épe? rts, 
and that such a reply is implied in the words 6 avOpw7e xevé of vers. 
20. I preter to give to adda a strengthening force = immo, like wAnv 
in Matt. XxVi. 64, cf. John xvi. 2 _dmorwvaydyous TOUT OVE LW opas: GAN’ 
€pXETAL apa iva Tas 6 aTroKTElvwV bpas d0€y Aatpelav Tmpoodepew TO co, 
Luke xvii. 8, GAN’ ody épet aire ; (which I think should be translated 
‘nay ! will he not rather say unto him ? *) 2 Cor. vii. 11 réenv Karetpya- 
caro tpiv orovdnv, GAAG GroAoyiav, GAAG ayavdkrynow, GAAA PdBov, K.7.X., 
Phil. i. 18 & rovrw xaipw adda Kat xaupnoowoat, Heb. ii. 16 tives Tape- 
eg GAN’ od ravres ; With Alf.’s n., 1 Pet. iii. 14 GW ei cal racxoure 

..paxdpiot. Instead of the future the optative with dy would be more 
common in classical Greek, but the latter form is rather avoided by 
the Hellenistic writers, occuring only eight times in N.T. (thrice in 
Luke, five times in Acts), see A. Buttmann, p. 188, who cites Rom. v. 
7 podus yap timép dixaiov tis droGavetrat, We. In Latin the future dicet 
aliquis is far more common than the present subjunctive, see Roby, 
vol. ii. pref. p. 101 foll. 

Kaya. | In the N.T. the contracted is more usual than the uncon- 
tracted form, see WH. app. p. 145, Winer p. 51. We also find Kapot, 
Kapé, Kakel, Kaketvos. A close’ parallel’ to the form of this sentence i is 
found in Theoph, Awtol. i. 2 8i€dv por tov dvOpwrdy cov, Kayd cor delEw 
Tov @edv pov. 

xapls tév tpyov.] We must supply cov just as we supply pov after 
TiV alorw. Of. Rom. iii. 28 AoyiLopeba dixaotoGar ricter dvOpwrov Xwpis 
epyov vopov, 7b. iv. 6 6 @eds AoyiLerau Suxauoo ty xupis epywv. 

ek TAY epyov. | So v. 21 below and ii. 13 ék rijs Kadfjs dvaotpodijs. 

19. od moretes drt ds éorw 6 @cés.] This reading supported by A. 

in. Pesh. &e. seems Legis to that of B (accepted by WH.) cis @cds 

U1 fini > belief in the actual for Y 


ee ee ae’ Se 


_ Gospels for the evil spirits, also called rvevpara dxébapra or Tovnpa, by 
whom men are re possessed and who are themselves said e subject to 
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Opnoxeta in the Clementine Homilies. This verse from Deuteronomy is 
the commencement of the Shema, that portion of the law which was 
appointed to be read or recited both morning and evening by every Jew. 
‘For him who reads the Shema with scrupulous precision as regards its 
several letters, they cool Gehinnom’ (Berakoth 156, quoted in Taylor, 
Jewish Fathers, p. 52, and exe. iv.), St. Paul depicts the reliance 
placed by the Jews on their orthodoxy, Rom. ii. 17—22. The phrase 
ior. oT. denotes intellectual belief, as contrasted with muor. cis or év 
denoting moral faith or trust ; so Bede: aliud est credere illi, aliud 
eredere illum, aliud credere in illum. Credere illi, est credere vera 
esse quae loquitur; credere illum, credere quod ipse sit Deus ; 
eredere in tllum est diligere illum. Credere vera esse quae loquitur 
multi et malt possunt ; credunt enim esse vera et nolunt ea facere, quia 
ad operandum pigri sunt. Credere autem ipsum esse Deum, hoc et 
demones potuerunt. Credere vero in Deum soli novere qui diligunt Deum, 


“ gui non solo nomine sunt Christiant, sed et factis et vita; quia sine 


dilectione fides inanis. WH. take the clause interrogatively : it seems 
to me more impressive to regard it as stating a simple matter of fact, 
like od riorw exes before. There is no need to suppose with Winer 
(p. 678) that it expresses a condition, to which xadds qove’s supplies the 
apodosis ; what is prepared for is the following phrase kal ra darudvia 
«.7.\., not the merely parenthetic cadés rove’s. Another question is 
whether St. James must be supposed to speak here in his own person, or 
whether this verse also must be assigned to the interlocutor introduced 
inv. 18. The repetition of ob moreves after ob riotw exes and the 
decided break before v. 20 seem to favour the latter view. We must 
suppose him thus to put forward the two arguments (1) belief without 
works (may possibly be a real belief, but) can never prove its existence ; 
(2) it may exist, and yet be consistent with diabolic malignity. 

kad@s tovets.] The phrase is not necessarily ironical, see above v. 8 
and Mark xii. 32 xadds cies drt cis éorw, but is made ironical by the 
context, as in Mark vii. 9 xadGs aOeretre tiv evroAjv, 2 Cor. xi. 4 i 6 
<pxopevos adXov Tyootv Knpvooe...Karas avexeobe, John iv. 17 Kadds 
<izas OTt dvdpa ovx éxw. It is often used ina colloquial sense by classical 
writers, e.g. Demosth. p. 141, 14 per es Tatra} TUxN KAAS Towodea ( many 
thanks to her’) roAAa memotnke TO. Kowd, id. Mid. p. 582 cit per eis 7a 
pddwora abrot wAovcwor Kat KadOs rovodor, where Reiske translates zd 
vero laudo congratulorque, id. Coron. p. 304, 26 (Philip’ s cruelty others 
have experienced) THs dé hiriavOpwrias...tmets KaAGS ToLOdVTES (‘ by good 
luck’) tots xapzovs Kexd pia Ge, Arist. Plut. 863 kxadaés totvev zoiov 
déAXvrar (‘a good job too Ve see Hermann’s Viger, p. 362, [Diod. v. 
p-. 442 R. cards SuepOdpOau § a pretty clean sweep’ A,] 

Ta Saydvia moredovow.| This is the term regularly used in the 


ve instances both of th 


% 
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Acts xix, 15 ‘Jesus I know and Paul I know.’ They suggest evih 
thoughts to men: hence codia dayovwdns below ili. 15, didacKadiass 
daioviwy 1 Tim. iv. 1. The same term is applied to heathen deities 
1 Cor. x. 20 foll. 

kal plocovew.| The word, which properly means ‘to bristle,’ is used 
like the Lat. horreo of the physical signs of terror, especially of the 
hair standing on end, as in Job. iv. 14, 15. But the R.V. translation 
‘shudder,’ seems too bolda metaphor to applyin English to spirits. Itcomes 
to express only a high degree of awe or terror, as Daniel, after the vision 
of the four beasts and their disappearance before the coming of the Son 
of Man, says édpiée 70 veda pov (vii. 15), Prayer of Manasses 4 Kvpre 
...0v wdvTa ppicoe Kal Teme ard TpoTwHmTov Suvvdpeds cov, hence 7d dpuc- 
TOV OvOMA, HpLKTa puoTHpla OY Spyta, pappaipwv TL PpiKGdes of the dazzling 
splendour of the robes of Herod (EKuseb. H.#. ii. 10); it is even used 
of the effect on the mind of a favourable omen Xen. Cyr. iv. 2, 15 dcre 
Tacu pev pixny eyylyverbar tpds TO Octov, Oappos dé mpos Tors TroAEpiovs. 
The occasion of this terror is mentioned in Matt. viii. 29 quoted above,,. 
ef. Heb. x. 27 (for those who sin after receiving knowledge of the truth 
there remains) doBepa tis éxdoxy kpicews, Philo M. 1 p. 218 émt rots: 
mpordokwpévors poBepots TpemovrTés Te Kal dpitrovres. We find many 
reminiscences of this saying of St. James, e.g. Justin Zrypho 49 (Xpic- 
Tov) Kal TH daydvia ppiowe Kal Tacat dTAGs at dpxal Kat eLovota THs yqs; 
Acta Philippi T.p. 86 @cé dv dpirrovew wavres aidves...0v Tpewovow épxat 
Tov érovpaviwv, Lactant. de tra ec. 23 Apollo Milesius de Judaeorum 
veligione consultus responso hoc indidit...ov tpéwerat kal yaia Kal otpavos 
noe Oddacoa, Taptdpeot Te pvxol Kal daipoves exppitrovow, Orphica ap. 
Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 724 P. daiuoves Ov dptacover (Herm. Orph. p. 454), 
Ignat. Philip. p. 175 (6 oravpds) éort 76 tpowaiov Kata THs atrod (Tod 
diaBoXov) dvvapews, Orep SpOv pitret. 

20. G&das 58 yavar.] Cf. Rom. xiii. 3 Gedeus & yy poPetcba ; TO aya- 
ov wrote. The question is equivalent to a condition ‘if you wish for a 
conclusive proof that faith by itself cannot save, take the case of 
Abraham.’ It would seem that from this point St. James speaks again 
in his own name, 

& dvOpwre xevé.] Cf. Rom. ii. 1 & avOpwre was 6 xpivov, ix. 20 o. 
avOpwre, pevodvye od ris et; 1 Tim. vi. 11 6 dvOpwre @eod. Kevos (= Raca). 
is defined (Hpict. Diss. iv. 4. 25) as one éd’ ots ov det éxarpopevos : like 
vanus it is used of a man who cannot be depended on, whose deeds do: 
not correspond to his words, hence of boasters (Soph. Ant. 703 obrou dia- 
arvxbévres SPOnoay evo) and impostors, joined with aAafwv Plut. Vee. 
p. 581 F. Perhaps the words in Hermas Mand. xi. 3 atros Kxevos dv 
Kevos aroKpiverat Kevois’ 6 yap av émepwtnOn mpods TO Kevwya TOU dvOparov: 
droxpiverar, and 76. 13 (76 éiyeuov avedpa) KoAAGTaL Tots Supdxors Kai 
kevois, 15 ot rpodfrat of Kevol, may refer to our text: cf, Didaché 2. 5. 
obk gota 6 Adyos cov Wevdys, ov KEvOs, GAAG pewerTwméevos mpage. Hilgen- 
field and others who suppose this argument on faith and works to be 
directed against St. Paul imagine that St. Paul himself is here ad- 
dressed. See Introduction. 

dpy.| Nearly = vexpé, which is read here by some MSS., cf. 2 Pet. 


povov miore Kexpho Gan... .70 ert movy To OvTt BeBaiws Kat 


Sixaroovvys povov eye While St. Paul mak 
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i. 8 radra (love, brotherly-kindness, &e.) od« dpyovs ovdé dxdprovs Kabio- 
tynow, Matt. xil. 36 ray pjya apyor. 
21. “ABpadp 6 rarip ipav.] This was the constant title of Abraham, as 
is shown in Matt. iu. 8, John viii. 33 foll., Luke xvi. 24, Rom. iv. 1, 
16. Its use favours the supposition that the epistle is addressed 
principally to Jews. : 
otk é& tpywv e.xard6q;] The case of Abraham was naturally appealed 

to as the pattern of faith not by St. Paul only (in Rom. iv. and Gal. 
iii. 7, where we find the same quotation as in our next verse), but in 
Heb. xi. 8 and 1 Mace. ii. 52 ’ABpadp odxi év wepacpd eipeOn mirrds Kai 
eAoyicbn aitd eis duxaoo’vynv, ib. xliv. 20 foll., Wisd. x. 5, see Light- 
foot Galatians, p. 151 foll. When the example of Abraham was abused 
as assuring justification to all who professed an orthodox belief, it was 
equally natural to show, as St. James has done, that Abraham’s faith 
was not a mere profession but an extremely active principle, cf. Gen. 
xxil. 16 foll. ob elvexey €roinoas TO pHpa TOUTO Kal ovK efeiow 
TOU ViOd Tov...7 piv evAoyav evAoyjow oe. Clement of Rome combines 
the views of St. James and St. Paul: see i. 10, 31, rivos ydpw niroynby 
"AB. ; od xt dukaooivyy Kai adAnOeav dua trictews Tojoas; tb. 33 with 
Lightfoot’s notes, and above ver. 14 n. For e& éepywy see ver. 18 and 
Matt. xii. 37 é« tov Adywv dixawbyon. Arkadw is strictly to make 
2.€. pronounce just, like aéidw to pronounce or deem worthy or fitting, 
ef. Exod. xxiii. 7 od duxawwoes tov doeBy, 1 Kings vill. 32 dixordoar 
dixatov, Sotvat atT@ Kata THY Sukatocvvyy airod, Psa. exliii. 2 od diKarw6y- 
oerat evwrlov cov Tas Cov, Isa. xlv. 26 dro Kupiov dicatw6yoovrat...rav 
70 oméeppa. TOV ViOV ‘Toparh, Acts xiii. 39, Rom. iii. 28 NoyilopeOa Sixau- 
otoGat riare dvOpwmov Xwpis epyov vopov, 2b. iv. 1 « “ABpaap e€ épywv 
edixarsOy exer kavxnua, Habak. ii. 4 quoted in Rom. 1. 1%. See T. S. 
Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

~ dvevéykas “Teade] Cf. Gen. vill. 20 dd ravrev tév KTyvev Tov Kabapaov 

- dV TVEY KEY eis ddoKdproow ert 70 Ovotacrypiov, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 24 ras duap- 
Tis Hav avyveyKev ert TO Eidov, Heb. vii. 27 dvad. Ovoias, where West- 
cott distinguishes it from the classical term zpoodépw as properly 
describing the ministerial action of the priest, while the latter describes 
the action of the offerer. In the other passages of the N.T. in which 
Abraham’s faith is mentioned it is differently proved: thus in Rom. 
iv. 1, 17-21 it is the faith in the promise of a son; in Heb. xi. 8-12 
it is the departure from his own land to an unknown country; 7b. 
17-19 it is the sacrifice of Isaac in the faith that God would raise him 
up again from the dead. The much-quoted verse of Genesis (xv. 6) 
follows the promise of a son, but a special blessing follows the sacrifice 
of Isaac (ib. xxii. 12, 16-18). Philo has not less than twelve references 
to Gen. xv. 6 (see Lightfoot Gal. /.c.), the most striking passage being 
1), p- 486 Slay yap ovrws ovder & os aKpaT@ Kal dpuryet ™7 mpos @cov 
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reference to Sarah), Philo endeavours to show that this is no discredit 
to Abraham’s faith (M. 1. p. 605). 

ém 7d Gvovarrjpiov.] Gen. xxii. 9 éréOyxev adrov émi 76 Ovo. The 
word, which is not found in classical writers, is used of the Jewish 
material altar or the Christian spiritual altar in the N.T,, LXX., Philo, 
Josephus, and later writers. See Westcott, Hebrews, p. 4537. 

22. Bdéres.] I prefer, with WH., to take this and dpare below v. 
J 24 asa statement, not a question, both explaining yvaéva: in v. 20. 

It is used with 67: in Heb. iii. 19, 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

ouvipyer Tots bye) ‘Faith cooperated with his actions and was per- 
fected by them’: cf. Mark xvi. 20 tod Kupiov ervey aia (sc. Tots 
dsroardAots), Rom. viii. 28, 1 Mace. xi. 1, Test. Issach. 3, Plut. Mor. P- 
138 A. rH Wux7 cvvepyel 7 cGpa Kal ovyxdpver, Philo M. 2, p. 616 adyy 
70 dmootehAomevov ex pdoyds, cuvepyov dPFadois eis oa es OpaTtav 
dytiknfw. Here we have the opposite to xwpls <pywr. 

23. érekadOy.] As the tree is perfected by its fruits, so faith by its 
works. In like manner sin is spoken of (i. 15) as droreAcoOcioa when 
transformed into act and habit and so producing its natural result ; 
cand ézopovy is exercised and made perfect by practice (i. 4). Wherever 
there are good works, it is due to the faith which inspires them, 

: wherever there is genuine faith it must blossom into works, see 1 
John ii. 5, 

émdnpdey.| So Matt. ii. 17 exAnpdby 7d pybey x.7.A. ‘the word of 
prophecy about Rachel then received its true fulfilment.’ In the 
sacrifice of Isaac was shown the full meaning of the word (Gen. xv. 6) 
spoken thirty or (as the Rabbis say) fifty years before in commendation 
of Abraham’s belief in the promise of a child. When they were first 
spoken Abraham’s faith was imperfect, as is shown by the question 
(Gen. xv. 8) ‘Lord, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?’ It 
was the willing surrender of the child of promise, ‘accounting that God 
was able to raise him up from the dead,’ which fully proved his faith. 


‘The Rabbis distinguish ten instances of faith in Abraham ;1 his faith 

“4 was perfected in the sacrifice of Isaac, his justification was proved by : 
z, his being acknowledged as friend of God. The Jews implore the mercy ; 
: of God by the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians by the sacrifice of Christ.2 


4 ypady.| The singular is used of a, particular passage, as in Mark xv. 7 


28 érAnpdby } ypadhy sai eyeuce kal meta TOV Gvopuv érAoyic On. .. 
érlorevorey 8é.| The MSS. of the LXX., with the exception of 19 and 7 


(108, have kat exiorevoer, but dé is found, instead of xat,in PhiloM. 1. _ 
/ p. 605, Rom. iv. 3, Clem. Rom. i. 10. e Justin M. Dial. 92, _ showing ad i 
that 3¢ was the then accepted reading (Hatch, p. 156). “fs 


T AoylcOy aire els Sucaroc-ivy. | The Og Hebrew (Gen. xv. 6) has 
the ectize, ‘God counted it to him’: : the ee in the ‘i - ee . 


yriov 40d, Deas vi. wey 
m) if we observe to d 


=~ 
\ 
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these commandments before the Lord our God,’ ch. xxiv. 12 foll. ‘if he 
be a poor man thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when the sun 
goeth down...and it shall be righteousness Gece) unto thee 
before the Lord thy God,’ Ps. evi. 30, 31 (then stood up Phinehas and 
executed judgment) xai ehoyioOn ait@ eis Sixawoodvny eis yevedy Kal yevedy. 
Compare also Levit. xxv. 31 ai 82 ee mpos TOV dypov Aoya Oyo ovras 
‘shall be reckoned as,’ Ps. xxxii. 2 (quoted in Rom. iv. 6, 8) paxdpios 
aviip @ ov py Aoyionra Kupwos 4 dpapriav, Wisd. ix. 6 xdv yap tis 9 TéAELos 
év viois avOpdrwv tis ard cod codias dmovons «is ovdev oyioOyoeTaL. 
Atxatoovvy in the Bible is taken in even a wider sense than that noted 
by Aristotle Zth. v. 1.15 atrn pév odv 4 duxavootvyn dperiy mev eore TeA€La, 
GXN’ ody das GAG pds Erepov, Who quotes Theognis 147 év dé dixavorivy 
ovAAnBdnv waco apery ’otw. In the Bible it is the character of the man 
who fulfils his duty in all respects towards God, as well as towards his 


_ neighbour. The great importance of the text in Gen. xv. is that it is 


- 


datas feted ce pidous @eod Kal eee 


the first passage in which the ‘law of liberty’ is laid down. Definite 
set tasks irrespective of motives are exacted from slaves: in the family 
of God the motives of the children are the main thing in the eyes of 
the Father. Here the right state of mind is declared to be in God’s 
sight equivalent to the right action; though, as St. James says, 
right action is the necessary result of the right feeling and it is only 
through right action that the right state of mind can be evidenced: to 
others, so that the absence of right action (unless precluded by special 
circumstances) is a proof that the state of mind is not right. The faith 
of Abraham is the same as the trust which is so often declared blessed — 
in the Psalms, e.g. Ps. ii. 12, xxxiv. 8. 

didos Ocod exHOn.] The precise words are not found in the LXX. In 
Gen. xviii. 17, where our version simply has ‘ Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do?’ the LXX. has od pt) kpviw dard ’AB. 
TOD TaLdds Lov a. eyo zowo, Which is quoted by Philo (Sobr. M. 1, p. 401) 


with the words rod ¢idov pov, though elsewhere (Leg. All. M. 1, p. 93) 


he cites it without alteration. In 2 Chron. xx. 7 ‘Art thou not our 
God who...gavest it (the land) to the seed of Abraham, thy friend, for 
ever ?’, the LXX. has @wxas adriy oméppware “ABpaapy TO HYATHWLEvy TOV 
eis TOV aidva, Vulg. semini Abraham amict tut; Isa. xi, 8 ‘the seed of 
Abraham my friend’ is in LXX. owépya ’ABpadp dv nyaryoa.t The 
appellation is still in use among the Arabs, ‘with whom the name of 
Khalil Allah (the friend of God), or more briefly El Khalil, has 
practically superseded that of Abraham. Even Hebron, as the city of 
Abraham, has become El Khalil’ (Plumptre in /oc.). Clem, Rom. has 
the phrase twice, probably copying from St. James (i. 10 6 ¢édos 
mpocayopevbeis with Lightfoot’s n. and 17), and so Irenaeus iv. 16, 2 
Abraham credidit Deo et reputatum est tl ad justitiam et amicus Dei 
vocatus est. Compare John xy. 14, 15, Wisd. vii. 27 (hee eis” 
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ovres, dyarnrot dé Pidors, Plato Leg. iv. 716 D 6 perv Gani @cd didos, 
dpovos yap, Rep. x. 613 ‘the righteous man is coe and therefore all 
must turn out well with him’, Epict. Diss. iv. 3. 9 eAevOepos yap «ime 
Kat diros Tov @eod, Cic. V.D. I. 191, TT, 165; 

25. ‘PadB 4 mépyn.| Selected as an example the furthest removed 
from Abraham: so Erasmus ‘tantwm valet apud Deum misericordia ac 
beneficentia in proximum, ut mulier, ut meretria, ut alienigena hospitali- 
tatis officio commendata meruerit in catalogo piorum adnumerari.’ 
Probably it was on this account that her name was famous among the 
Jews. She was counted as one of the four chief beauties, the others 
being Sarah, Abigail, Esther ; and was said to have been the ancestress 
of eight prophets (Meuschen, p. 40). She is also cited as an example 
of faith, Heb. xi. 31, and is mentioned in the genealogy in Matthew. 
Her faith is shown both by her actions here referred to and her words 
recorded in Josh. ii. 9, 11 ‘I know that the Lord God hath given you 
the land...the Lord your God, He is God in heaven above and in earth 
beneath.’ Clement of Rome (i. 12) connects the two aspects, to which v 
St. James and the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews direct attention, 
by his phrase da riotw Kat pirokeviay éodOn “Pad B, see Lightfoot on this 
passage and also his appendix (pp. 413 and 470) on the attempt made 
both by Jewish and Christian writers (Josephus, Chrysostom, &c.) to : 
weaken the force of the word zépv7. 

tro8ebapévy Tods dyyédovs.] Heb. xi. 31 deapevy rots KatacKkdmovs. 
Both renderings are independent of the LX X. which says dméoreAvev : 

_ Inoois dvo veavicxous KatacKoretoat. The word trod. occurs elsewhere 


in N.T. only in the writings of St. Luke. ma 
érépq 659.| By a window instead of by the door, and to the mountain 

instead of straight back to the camp of the Israelites, Josh. ii. 15, 16. 

For this pregnant use of érepos ef. —— xvi. 12 év érépa. Hopi, Acts i il. ’ 


4 érépais yAdooats. 

&xBadodoa. | In mild sense, as Matt. ix. 38 6 drws éxBddy € épydras eis TOV 
Oepuopov adrod, Mark i. 12 76 avedpa ex Bi drew avrov eis THY épn tov (=dye 
Luke, dévéyer Matt.), John x. 4 dray ra ida -(tpoBara.) mavta exBady « 
> (= efdiyet, v. 3). a 

26. 7d cpa xapls tvedparos vexpdv éorw.| It seems at first strange that 
the outward visible part of man should be compared to the invisible prin- 
ciple of faith, and the invisible spirit be compared to works which are 
the outward fruits of faith ; but we must always keep in mind that St. 
James is speaking here not ‘of faith of the heart, but of a mere lifeless 
profession of orthodoxy, ‘ professing to know God but in deeds denying 
Him’ (2 Tim. iii. 5), ‘ having the form of eet Wee a fore 7 
(Tit. i. 16).1 And as ‘faith’ thus becomes a m: 2 

me identified with the oe pe 
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which does not breathe is dead, so faith which does not act.) A 


similar metaphor is found in Curtius x. 6 (19) militaris sine duce turba 
corpus sine spiritu est. Spitta cuts the knot by reading xwyparos, 
(used in LXX. for all bodily motion) in place of zvevparos. 

III.—1. The writer goes back to the subject of i. 19 Bpadds cis 760 


“AaAjoat, and i. 26 pi) xadwaywyav yAéooay, which suggests the figure of 


vv. 2and 3. It is also connected with that overvaluation of theory as 


-compared with practice which formed the subject of the last chapter. 


pa) Toddol Si8dcKador yiveo de. | In his circular letter (Acts Ve 24) St. 
James condemns unauthorised teachers, cf. Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, 7b. xv. 14, 


‘Rom. ii. 17 foll., 1 Tim. i. 6, 7 OeXovres etvae vopodidacKador x.7.A., Heb. © 


‘v. 12 ddeirovres clvar diddoKadror bia TOV ypdvov wadw xpelav exeTe TOU 
SiddoKew tds Twa TA GToLXELA THS apxns TOV Aoyiwy Tod Ocod, Pirke 


-Aboth i. 11 dilige laborem et Rabbinatum odio habe with Taylor’s 
n., Herm. Sim. ix. 22 O€dovoew éOerodiddoKkador civar adpoves ovres. The 


phrase means ‘do not be too eager to teach,’ ‘do not press into the 
work of teaching,’ lit. ‘do not many of you become teachers.’ For the 


use of zoAXoé cf. Heb. vii, 23 xat of ev, tAcloves eiot Yeyovores: iepets Ova 


70 Oavarw Kwrverbar Tapapevery, 6 dée.. .dmapaBarov € exer THY Lepwovvyv. We 


read of S3déoxado. at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1): they are included in St. 


‘Paul’s two lists of church officers, 1 Cor. xii. 28, where they come next 


after apostles and prophets, and Eph. iv. 11 where the order is apostles, 
‘prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. In 2 Tim. iv. 3 a time is 
foretold when the people will become impatient of sound doctrine and 
“Kata Tas dias ériOupias Eavtois emiswpevdoovow didacKadovs. In the only 
passages in which they are mentioned in the Didaché (xiii. 2, xv. 1, 2) 
they are joined with prophets and appear to stand on a higher level 
than the ériocxoro and didxovor, though these latter also should be care- 
fully chosen for their office, tuiv yap Aecroupyovor Kai aivrot Ty Aevroup- 
‘yiav ° TOV mpopyrav Kal ddackdhav 5 ; see Hermas Vzs. ii. 5 of pav AiGor ot 
TETpaywvot.. matenh i ot amoaTo\ou Kal érioKo7TroL Kat OwoaoKadou Kat OudKOvol, 
‘where Harnack says in Sim. ix. 15, 16 episcopi et diaconi negliguntur 
quia ibt munus praedicandi evangelium solum respicitur. Doctores sunt 
omnes praedicatores Christianae veritatis, etsi neque apostoli neque 


presbytert fuere. Certum est etiam saeculo secundo laicos in ecclesia 


publice docuisse, and adds many references. 

d8dres.] See on i. 3 yuwooxovrtes, and i, 19 tore. 

petlov kpipa Anpspeda.| Greater than other Christians who do not 
‘set up to teach, compare (for the pregnant use of peifwv) iv. 6 below ; 
and for thought, Matt. vii. 15 foll., xxiii. 14 foll. on false prophets, 
scribes and Pharisees, blind leaders of the blind, Mark xii. 38-40 
(Barérere aro tev YPappar ew. Tmpopacer paKkpa mpowevxopevot, ovTOL Arp- 
ypovrar mepiaadtepov pia, Luke xii. 47 Sapycerat ToAnas, 2 2 Clem. R. 10 
emynevovgt KaxodwWarKkadotvTes TUS dvaitlous Wuyds, ovK ciddres 6 OTL Sioony 


ie au ae Pirke Aboth, i. 18 ‘not lea ing bu t doing. is the 
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references to judgment in this Spiaiie are ii. 12, 13, v. 9,12. By the 
use of the first person (corrected to the second in the Vulgate), St. 
James includes himself among the teachers whom he warns, as in v. 
9, ii. 18, cf. 1 John i. 6, ii. 18 with Westcott’s notes ; so St. Paul 
1 Cor. x. 6 foll., Heb. ii, 3, xii. 25, Ignat. Zph. 3 od dvardooopor tpiv 
ws dy Ts...viv yop apxnv exw Tod pabyTrederOar Kat TpocAGre ipl os 


ovvoiwacKaditats ov. 
2. modda wratopev &ravres.| 1 Johni.8: Wetstein cites many similar 


sayings from heathen writers, e.g. Thue. iii. 45 repvcaow dravres Kat 
idia Kal dnpoota épapraver, Seneca Clem. i. 6 peccamus omnes, alia 
gravia, alit leviora. For oda see Mark ix. 26 rodAAd orapagas e&prGer, 


for wraiew above ii. 10, 2 Pet. i. 10, Jude 24 76 dwvapevm prddkar tpas — 


amratorous: 
el tis év Adyw od mater, | For «i od see above i. 23, ii. 11: for the: 


thought Matt. xii. 37 ék Tov Adyov cov Sucauwb ory kal €x TOV Adywv cov 
karadixacbrjon, ib. xv. 11 70_éxaopevopevov ex TOU OTOpATOS, TOUTO KOLVOL 
TOV dvOpurror, 1 Pet. ii. 10, Prov. vi. 2 Tayis ioxupa dv dpi TH (va XeAn, 
xv. 4, tacts woos BévBpov Cwijs, Sirac. xiv. | paKdpios dvyp Os ovK 
odo Once ev oropart avrov, tb, xix. 16, xxv. 8 xxviii. 12-26, Philo M. 
1, 615 76 pev ovv dpicrov Kal vocoasqon eon €oTw, pdt evGopotorbad TL 
tov adrorwrdtwv K.T.A, A. 695 Tov Oe copod tov Tots Uméep mdovijs Kal 
emBupias Aédyous brayridoa éxt Tod or omaros Kat THs yAdoons, dep la 
opyava Adyou. Tayiws yap emiBas avTois Suvjoeras TOS Tuners TO 
mide mbavorntas dvarpeyat. 

odtos réXetos dvip.| ovTos marks the apodosis as in i. 23. For dvnp see 
above i. 8; for réAeos i. 4. 

xadwaywyfioar. See on i, 26, and cf. Philo M. 1. p. 196 (the true 
man within each) émoropilwv rais TOU GvVvElodTos HViais TOV addy Kab 
pera. depyviag pov Spdmov yAdrrys é éréoxer, ib. p. 314. 

kal édov 7d capa] Repeated in vv. 3 and 6, The figure of yad, is 
further carried out: by the bridle in the mouth we turn the horse as 


we will, so by controlling our words we can regulate our whole activity, 


We find the opposition of one member to the whole body, Matt. v. 29 
3. We ydép.| WH. with R.V. and all the recent editors (except 
Hofmann and Bassett, who keep ide) read «i d¢. The evidence is as 
follows: AB with some inferior MSS. read EIAE, Vulg. and Corb. sz 
autem ; Sin. EIAE TAP, (Sin.? omits ydp), Pesh. ecce enim ; Cod. Ephr. 


with many inferior MSS. and Theophyl. and Euth. Zig. in comment. 


TAE, Egyptian, Ethiopian and later Syriac pe ecce. The con- 
fasion between «. and cu being extremely common,! it is important to 
observe (1) that the insertion of yap in Sin. seems to show that the 
eceding ede must be taken as an imperative (so B. Weiss, p. 34 ‘das 
ingeschaltete 7p apres dass ee gemeint ist’); (2) that this view is 
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supported by some of the oldest versions ; (3) that as regards B in par- 
ticular, since it ‘shows a remarkable inclination to change into e’ 
(WH. Introduction, p. 306), its evidence here is of little weight.1 We- 
have therefore to fall back on other considerations: and it is plain 
that ei 6¢ is not suited to the context. ‘Ifa man does not stumble in 
word he is able to bridle his whole body. And if we put the bits into 
the horses’ mouths that they may obey us,—we turn about their whole 
body also.’ The natural apodosis to such a protasis would be ‘let us 
also for the same purpose put a bridle in our own lips.’ The present 
apodosis adds nothing to the clause «is 76 weiHeoOar, and it is difficult to- 
find any natural meaning for dé at the beginning of the verse: even 
the xa in apodosis is out of place; it would have been natural if the: 
protasis had run ¢i 76 ordpa perayopev. Lastly, the xai after idov in 
ver. 4 seems to look back to the preceding ide. De Wette and 
Beyschlag felt these difficulties so strongly that they included the- 
whole verse in the protasis and explained the construction as an 
aposiopesis. Thus the latter translates ‘Wenn wir aber den Pferden 
die Ziigel in die Miiuler legen um sie gehersam zu machen, und so- 
ihren ganzen Leib regieren, so sollten wir es doch auch uns selbst thun,. 
d.h. auch unserer Zunge einen Ziigel anlegen und so unseres ganzen 
Leibes sittlich michtig werden’; and refers, for examples of aposio- 
pesis after ei, to Luke xix. 42, Acts xxiii. 9, Mark vii. 11, which 
however are very unlike the present. In fact such an -aposiopesis 
is simply impossible here, and in any case is opposed to the style of 
the writer: it is only suggested as a last resource by editors who- 
felt themselves bound to this reading on the mistaken view of the 
overwhelming evidence in its favour, and in obedience to the hazardous 
maxim that the more difficult reading is always to be preferred. No- 
doubt a copyist will avoid, if he can, a difficulty which stares him 
in the face; but as long as a protasis has an apodosis of any sort to 
follow, }it is a matter of indifference to the copyist whether it adds 
anything new or merely repeats what is already included in the 
protasis. Spitta, recognising the confusion of thought and construc- 
tion, explains this to his own satisfaction, by supposing that the 
writer was tempted to borrow the second comparison of the ship, and 
was in too great a hurry to adapt it to the context. Lachmann 
proposed to read ovdé with a question instead of «i dé. 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta are set at rest by the 
application of a little common sense to the study of the MSS., if we 
will but make due allowance for the principle of dtacism. “Ide yap: 
having been written edeyap (Sin.) and ede being read as two words, 
it was inevitable that the superfluous yap should be dropped (as. 
in B).2 With ide yap we get exactly the right meaning expressed with 
occurs only four times, in two instances the MS. has efde (Diss. ii. 11. 13, iii. 16. 11). 
The Gizeh fragment of Enoch has e:dere for tere ii. 2, iii. 8, evdyre for 1inTe xiv. 6,. 
ae. a ide? 3 ; “ss he a5, 

In 
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the writer’s usual animation. The casual use of the word xad. 
suggests the image to which he calls his readers’ attention (so idov in- 
troduces a simile in ver. 7). ‘Lo! in horses we use the bit for the 
purpose of making them obey and thus control their whole body.’ 
‘The less common active imperative is found along with the middle in 
Eccles. ii.1 detpo 8) repdow ce ev cddpootvy kat ide ev ayabG: Kai idod 
Kal ye todto paraorys, Mark iii. 32 and 34, idod 7 pyryp cov...ide 7 
pytnp pov, Matt. xxv. 6 and 22, xxvi. 51 and 66, John xvi. 29 
and 32, Gal. ide v. 2, idov i. 20: St. Luke always uses idov. The 
difference between them is well given by Donaldson (in Winer, p. 
319): ‘the middle often exhibits a signification which might be called 
intensive, but which really implies an immediate reference to some 
result in which the agent is interested. One of the commonest cases 
is that of the aorists ideiy and idéoOar, of which the former means 
simply ‘to see,” the latter “to behold, to look with interest” ... for 
this reason idov is more frequently used than ide in calling attention to 
something worth seeing.’ So here ide is ‘lo!’ idov ‘ behold,’ the latter 
calling attention to various particulars about the ship. Cf, a similar . 
change below iv. 3 from airetc@ax to aireiv. 

tay trrev.| The gen. is here put in an emphatic place to mark the 

-comparison. It belongs both to yaAwovs and to ordpara, probably 
more to the former as distinguishing it from the human bridle, so we 
have d apt Tov xadwov TOV UrTwv Apoe. xiv. 20, émt tov yaAwov Tod imrov 
Zech. xiv. 20. Compare Psa. xxxii. 9. 

BédAopev.] Mild force, as in éxBddAw above ii. “95, ct, Aol Vf. 1x. Wo: 
try euPdddewv x:, Xen. ‘De re equest. vi. 7, 1x. 9. 

els Td Tre(OerOar airods hpiv.] Cf. Xen. Cyr. iv. 3. 9 weierar 6 immos 
_xadw@, Soph. Ant. 483, Philo M. Li p- 21. The subject of the infinitive 
is specified, as in i. 18 cis 76 etvau quads drapxyy, iv. 2 da 7d py aireto bar 
-ipas, iv. 15 dvri rod Néeyev ipas. 

4. i800.] Never followed by accusative in N.T. See below ver. 5, v. 
4, 7, 9, 11, and compare dye viv, lore, aKkovoare. 

Kal wd mroia. | For this comparison see Arist. Mechan. 5 7d 7ddAuov 
_puxpoy ov Kat én eoyaTw TO toiw Tooavrny Svvapuv € exe OOTE 70 puuKpov 
olaKos Kal EVOS avOpurrou Suvdpews Kal TAvTNS Hpepatas peyoda keto Oat 
peyéOn troiwv, Lucr. iv. 900, 4 Mace. vii. 1-38. The two figures are 
united Plut. Mor. p. 33 F, Philo M. 1, p. 131 éweday 6 rhs Wuxns ae) 
v] KuBepyyrns 6 0 vous dex rod féov oAov. <b bverau 6 Bios, ib. p. 311 6 
trreds péperbar Soxdv avros dye TO Kopilov Tpomov KvBepvijrou, ab. 2. p. 
.521, Stob. Flor. P. 280 Mein. (a saying of Aristippus) Kparet mOovifs.-. 
daorep Kal veos Kal immov ody 6 py xpdpevos, GAN 6 weTadywv dro 
Bovreray, Theoph. Simoc. Ep. 70 (Didot’s Epistolographi, Pe 783) 

Kal pdorege Tovs tmmous iGivoper, Kal vautiAA6 <6 ™ pev TOUS 

be : we Pe Tals Pas TosrqY xohursoavres 
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tov, 2 Pet. ii. 17 duiyAar bd Aatharos eAavvopevar, Jude 12 vehérar id 
dvemwov tapapepopevat, Apoc. vi. 13 cuxy trd dvéuov cevonevy, Dio. Chr. 
a. p. 44 C krAvdwvos i7d Gvéu~wov oxAnpdv petaBadAomevor, Ael. V.H. ix. 14 
pny avatperntar tro Tav aveé“wv el Tote oKANpol Katérveov, Plato Phaedo 
84 B iad trav dv époov Suadvonbeioa Wyn, Arist. Anima i. 5, 15 Wyn 
pepopevyn t7d Tav dvéeuwv. The very frequent use of imo before aveuov 
and similar words suggests that here it retains something of its local 
force, not simply ‘by,’ but ‘under.’ Otherwise it is rarely used in 
the sense of ‘by’ with things, as below td wndadiov and v. 7, 
Luke viii. 14 td pepipvdv cat rrovrov...cupmviyovtat, 2 Pet. ii. T Adr 
KaTaTOVOUpEVoY UTd THS TOV Gbeopwv Siactpodys. Ini. 14 bro THs éribv- 
pas, and li. 9 id Tod vopov, it is probably due to personification, as also 
in Col. ii. 18 ductovpevos bd Tod vods THs capKds aiTod. On its use in 
the Attic orators see Marchant in Classical Review, vol. iii. pp. 250, 
438. For oxdnpds contrasted with padaxds compare our ‘stiff breeze,’ 
cand see Prov. xxvii. 16 Bopéas oxAnpods avenos, and passages cited above 
from Aelian and Dio Chrys. 

andadlov.] Only used elsewhere in N.T. in Acts xxvii. 40. For éda- 
xiorov (= ‘very small) cf. Wisd. xiv. 5 aaxicoro Aw Ticrevovoiv 
dvOporor Yrxas Kal dueAGdvres krAvdwva cxedia SierwOnoav, Herm. Mand. 
xi. 20 9 xddala eddxuordv éortt koxKaptov, Sem. vill. 10 €Adyiorov juaprtov, 
1 Cor. iv. 3 «is eho dv € €or 

Srrov.] Here for omy ‘in whichever direction,’ as often for d7ou (cf. 
John viii. 22 drov éya iréyw), neither of these latter forms being found 
in N.T. or LXX. Similarly exe? and void are found for ékeioe tad Ol, 
like the English ‘ where’ and ‘here’ for ‘ whither’ and ‘hither.’ Even 
in classical writers we find dzov for do, as in Xen. Mem. i. 6. 6 Badé- 
fovta orov av BovAwpor. Of. Winer, p. 592. 

* Spy rod edOdvovros BobAcrar.] ‘The pressure (touch) of the steers- 
man decides.’ The word épuy is used of the origin of motion either 
moral or physical. In N.T. it only occurs here and Acts xiv. 5 (of a 
rush or onset of the people) ; so LX X. Prov. iii. 25 0d doBynOyon dppas 
aoeBav érepxopevas, 1b. xxi. 1 dpun vdaros ‘the rush of water’: cf. the 
erroneous comment on this passage in Euth. Zig. and the Catena, rydariw 
puxp®O dpunv motov petrapéepopev. It appears here to mean the slight 
pressure of the hand on the tiller, what Apuleius, speaking (for. 1. 2) 
-of the eagle’s flight, calls mutus clemens laevorsum vel dextrorsum. So 
‘Schege, Erdmann, Theile, Wiesinger, Hofmann: on the other hand 
Calvin, Gebser, Beyschlag, Briickner, Alford understand épyy meta- 
phorically of an inclination of the mind (R.V. ‘whither the impulse 
of the steersman willeth,’ as in 1 Pet. iii. 17, ‘if the will of God 
should so will’ «i 6X0. 76 O&Anma Tod Geod). As BovAouwat cannot be 
used properly of a mere irrational impulse or whim any more than of 
muscular pressure, it seems to me less confusing to understand it of the 
latter: see above n. on i. 18, and (for the tropical use of Botropar) 
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Plato Phaedr. 230 D ra. pev ovv Xepla Kal To Seopa ovdey pe Geax SSioxen, 
Rep. ii. 370 otk Ode 75 Tparropevov THY TOD mpdrrovros oXoAIY Tepysevewv. 
For ei@vv. cf. Philo M. 1. P- 422 giret yap eorw dre Xwpis pvoxXwv TE 
Kal KvBepyqTav 6 0 Te TAOS Kat 6 Spopos <dOiverOar, Hurip. Cycl. 15 ev 
mpvpvn Sakpa abrds NaBdv nOvvov dudhpes Sdpv, Aesch. Suppl. 717 otaé 
evOuvrnp. 

5. § yAdooa pixpdv pédos.]| This comparison is quite in the Jewish 
proverbial style. The horse’s mouth is small in comparison to the body, 


yet through it the whole body is directed ; the rudder is small in com- — 


parison to the ship; the tongue small in ‘comparison to the man ; yet- 
control this small member and you control the whole nature. ‘This 
however is only the allegorical outside ; by the smallness of the tongue: 
is meant the insignificance, as we deem it, of speech in comparison with 
action ; yet by controlling speech we acquire the power of controlling 
action. For the metonomy by which an independent personality seems. 


to be attributed to the tongue, so that it stands for the temptations. 


or sins which are concerned with the use of the tongue, though, as. 
Augustine says (Serm. 17 cited by Corn. a Lapide), ream linguam. 
non facit nisi mens rea, compare Matt. v. 29, 30 ‘if thine eye...thy 
right hand, cause thee to stumble’; Matt. xv. 19 ‘the things that 


come out of the mouth defile a man’; 1 John ii. 16 ‘the lust of the 


eyes.’ 

peyada adxet.] ‘Vaunts great things.’ There is no idea of vain 
boasting : the whole argument turns upon the reality of the power 
which the tongue possesses. Whether written as two words with AB, 
or as one (weyadavyet) with Sin. K L, &c., the phrase occurs nowhere 
else in N.T., but 1s found in Ezek. xvi. 50, Zeph. iii. 12 (A.V. ‘to be 
haughty’ ), Sir. xlviii. 18, 2 Mace. xv. 32, cf. Ps. xii. 3 ybooa poeyaAop- 
pypov. It may be compared with the Homeric edXopat eivar and with: 
Philo M. 1. p. 338 peyddns woxijs TO avynpa yeveow drrepKUrrely, ib. 158. 
TO dovrevety Ocd peyirrov a xn pots ib. M. 2. 235 eyxpareia de Kabapa Kal 
dunAuros a dpern, wdvTwv doa pos Bpdow kal wdow ddoyodca, kal érdve: 
Tov yaoTpos Sova abxyovoa tctacbat, Bwopav paver. Observe the use of 


alliteration in p, to point the contrast of pixpdv pédos peydha adxel, and. 


compare that in 6 below ver. 8. 

AAlkov mip qAtkqv yy dvdmre.] ‘How small a fire kindles how large a 
forest,’ cf. Philo M. ‘1. p. 455 onwOiip cat 6 Bpaxtraros bray kararvevobets 
ComvpnOy meyddnv é&darres rupdv, Phocyl. 144 e€ édéyou oxwbijpos abéagaros 
aiderat ody. For the double question compare Mark xv. 24 Baddovres: 
kApov tis Tt apy, and Luke xix. 15, Isocr. p. 240 ov« dyvod iXikos & ov 
a how old,’ viz. 94) doov épyov eviorapat, Plato Rep. 4, p. 423 By pricy 
ovon ee pn — papas eav (det), Soph. Ant. 933 ofa mpos 

w, Kr Gr. 51. 14. 1, ib. : a LO; Seneca Co 
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5 HAlkous Huds drodaives, ovd€ Kata Tots Tuypalovs exelvous GAG XapLat- 
metets Tavraracww, the context shows the meaning to be ‘ how small’: 
so in Epict. Diss. I. 12. 26 jAtkov pépos mpds Ta OXa. The reference to 
a burning forest is common both in the Bible, as Ps. Ixxxiii. 14 dcet 
rip 0 dvaddrcEer Spupdv, doel PrACE kataxadoa dpy, Isa. ix. 18, x. 17, 18, 
Zech. xii. 6; and elsewhere, as Hom. JJ. 455 wip aldndov emdpdrcyer 
dometov vAnv ovpeos x Kopudis, Thue. ii. 77, Pind. Pyth. iii. 66, Eur. Jno 
fr. 415 D. puxpod yap éx Aaprrypos “Idatov Neras mpyoeey av Tis, Tkat 
mpos avop’ cizav eval tvOow7’ av dorol mavtes & kpirrev xpewv, Philo M. 2. 
p- 208 7 érOvpia ola PrOE ev VAn veperat Saravdca TavtTa Kat dOeipovca, 
ab. 143, 349, M. 1. p. 671. The only other place in which dvamre 
occurs in N.T. is Luke xii. 49.1 

6. 4 yAdooa rip.] Prov. xvi. 27 (dvyp ddpwv) eri tv éavtod yeWewv 
Onoarpiler rip, 1b. xxvi. 18-22, Sir. xxviii. 11 pis catacrevdoméevy exxaier 
rip, 1b. v. 22 ob wn Kpatrnoy cdoeiadv (9 yAGooa) Kal év TH proyl airs od 
KaynoovTat, SO some explain Psa. cxx. 4. On the other hand inspira- 
tion from above is also symbolized by fire Acts ii. 3, Isa. vi. 6, Jer. v 
14, I cannot see why Spitta objects to the xai before 7 yA@ooa. Just 
before, the writer had illustrated the thought of the great effect pro- 
duced by the tongue, though itself so small, by the comparison of a 
forest kindled by a chance spark. This suggests another aspect of 
the tongue. It resembles fire in the points which he proceeds to men- 
tion. 8. would also omit 7 yAdécca wip and 6 Kkécpos Tis dOdiKias as 
marginal summaries, the former of vv. 6-12, the latter of vv. 13-iv. 3. 
Nor is even this enough to satisfy his rage for expurgation. The 
clause 4 (or kal) orWotca ddov 76 cHpua is due to the same copyist who 
added to the text the marginal summaries. 

& Kécpos THs dbtxlas A yMdcoa Kabloratay év Trois pédkeow fpdv.] The first 
point to be determined in this difficult verse is whether we should put 
our stop after zip with the R.V., WH., Neander, Lange, Hofmann, 
Erdmann, Beyschlag ; or after dduxias with the margin, Alf., Huther, 
Schegg and the generality of editors. It seems to me that the former 
gives the only tenable construction. The sense may be difficult, but 
the grammar is clear, if we take 7 yAdoca as subject to kafiorarat, with 
the attributive clause 7 orAotca—yeevrys, and make 6 Koo pos. THS GOuKias 
the predicate or complement. With the other punctuation 4 omAoctca 
becomes the predicate, but there is no justification for the article: 
either we should have xa@ioratat omiAovca or Kabictatat To omiAodv 
( j2€Xos) : and in either case xafiorarat loses its proper force. The predi- 
cate is put first for emphasis, as in John i. 1 @eds 7 Vv 6 ) Adyos, ab. iv. 24 
mvedpa. 6 Ocds, 2 Pet. ii. 17 6 vids pov 6 dyarnrdés pov obrds éotwv, Luke iv. 
41 rov Xpuorov abrov etvar, see Winer, p. 689 f7. As xdopos is defined by 
the genitive rijs dducéas, it necessarily keeps the article in the predicate, 
of. Apoc. xix. 13 Kéxyrat 70 dvopia abrod 6 Adyos Tod @eod, 1 Cor. xi. 3 


the subject 4 yAécoa is repeated from the preceding clause of cov 


aravtos dvdpos 7 Kepadr 6 Xpiords éeorw, Winer, p. 141. The fact that 
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facilitates the transposition of the predicate. We may suppose that. 
the form of the sentence as it first occurred to the writer was 7 yAécoa. 
Top, 6 KOopos THs douKias: and that for the sake of clearness he added 
the remaining words. 

The next difficulty is the meaning of xécyos here. Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (jl. 400 a.p.), followed by the Greek commentators, mentions 
two meanings (1) ‘ornament,’ eyKadasrug wo, Soxet THs adukias, because 


the tongue Koopet THv ddikiay bia THs TOV pyTopwv ebyAwTTOV SeLWdry- | 


TOS: SO Benen Wetstein, Semler, Storr, Ewald, and others; (2) ‘ the 
wicked world’: at least this seems to be intended by the ‘somewhat 
obscure expressions wip éo71, tARG0s adikws Katakaiovea, and Koopos eat. 
THS GOiKias, olovel mpds TOV GupP_EeTHdN dxAoV Kal Snuwoyn expPepowevy Kat 
BAérovea, with which apparently should be connected the sentence just 
below, ravry yap GAAnAOLs Kowwvodpev TOV EavTdv vonuatwv. The majority 
however otf modern commentators follow the Vulgate ‘wniversitas 
iniquitatis’ (3), thus explained by Bede, ‘Quia cuncta fere facinora 
per eam aut concinnantur .. . aut patrantur ... aut defenduntur.’ 
So Erasmus, Calvin, Corn. a Lapide, Schneckenburger, Kern, De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Alford, Beyschlag, Erdmann. The objection to (3) is, that 
St. James elsewhere only uses the word xdéapos in a bad sense (i. 27 
domAov éavtov THpEly ard TOD KOT MOV, li. 5, iv. 4 7 pila Tod Kdcpov ExOpa. 
TOU Meov éativ) ; that only one example in all Greek literature is adduced 
for the meaning ‘ totality,’ viz. Prov. xvii. 6 tod mucrod ddos 6 Kécpos 
Tov xpnpdtwv, Tod dé drictov odd 6GoNés, if indeed this should not be 
rather understood literally of the inanimate world, as consisting of 
things which can be used and enjoyed. Lastly, the article seems. 
scarcely consistent with this interpretation. ‘A world of cares’ is a 
natural expression for many cares; but if we say ‘the world of care,’ 
we are understood to predicate something about the world itself, 
Schegg’s interpretation, ‘the sphere or domain of iniquity,’ is, I think,. 
an improvement on (3) as far as sense goes, but it is not the natural 
meaning of xkédcpos. The objections stated above are also applicable in 
part to (1). It is moreover a very harsh expression to call the tongue: 
‘the ornament of injustice’ because it is capable of being used to give 
a colour to injustice ; and it falls flatly after the stronger word ‘fire.’ 
Putting aside the commentators, if we read the words simply we can. 
har dly fail to be reminded of the similar expressions in Luke xvi. 8, 9 
TOV oikovdjov THS GOLKias, TOU papLwva, TS adikias, where THS douKias is. 
qualitative, as is shown by the parallel expression in ver. 11, TO ddikw- 
papwve (cf. i. 17 above). So Enoch 48. 7 ‘ He preserveth the lot of the 
righteous, because they have hated this world of unrighteousness.’ 
C.L. compares Jerome Pelag. Il. 6 seculum illud iniquitatis. ‘The 
eaning of the phrase will then be ‘in our microcosm the tongue 
nts or consti utes the 
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9 ériOupia THS GapKos 6 yaoTHp KabioTatrat ev Tois wédcow. The tongue 
represents the world, because it is that member by which we are: 
brought into communication with other men; it is the organ of 
society, the chief channel of temptation from man to man. Here it 
is described as 7 omAotca 7d cdma, but in i. 27 this is said to be the 
effect of the world; true religion is shown by keeping oneself domAov" 
ad ToD Koopov. Olshausen, Stier, and Lange give this meaning to the 
passage, and I think it is hinted at by the Greek commentators. 
Dr. Taylor has pointed out (J. of Phil. xviii. p. 320) that, in place of 
the phrase 4 yAd@ooa, 6 Kécpos THs doukias, Hermas uses 4 mrovnpa 
exOupia in Mand, xii. 1 pucjoes thy rovnpav erOupiav Kal yadwayw- 
ynoes aitiv kafos Bove (cf. above ver. 4, drov 7 dpun Tod ev’OdvovTos 
BotXera), aypia yap éorw 7 eriOvuia 7 Tovnpd Kal dvoKdAws yucpodrat (cf.. 
below ver. 8, ovdels dapdoor divara). Again, Vis. ii. 2, he uses the- 
phrase ovk dzéyerau THs yAdoons év 7 Tovnpeverau. 

Dr. Taylor further illustrates the text, if understood in the sense 
universitas nquitatis, from T. B. Berachoth 15b, ‘ Life and death are- 
in the hand of the tongue. Has the tongue a hand? No, but as the 
hand kills, so the tongue. The hand kills only at close quarters: the- 
tongue is called an arrow as killing at a distance. An arrow kills at 
forty or fifty paces: but of the tongue it is said (Psa. lxiii. 9). 
“ they have set their mouth in heaven and their tongue goeth through 
the earth.” It ranges over the whole earth and reaches to heaven.’ 

It may be worth while to mention that the Peshitto, followed by 
Morus, Bassett and others, takes kéajos tis adixias independently of 77 
yAdéooa, and supplies vAy as subject: ‘the tongue is the fire, the world 
of wickedness the forest’ (which it consumes). It is possible that 
there was an old gloss tAy intended to explain a difficulty; but it 
is inconsistent with the general thought : the tongue sets on fire the 
Tpoxos yevéoews not the Kdcpos tis aduxias, and it has been already 
shown that to put the stop after ddicias gives an impossible construction: 
for the following clause. 

The word Kableraras literally means ‘is set,’ ‘is constituted.’1 It 
is opposed to itzapyw, because it implies a sort of adaptation or 
development as contrasted with the natural or original state; to 
yivoua, because it implies something of fixity. So in iv. 4 ds éay: 
BovdrnOy piros civar Tod Kdcpov, €xOpds Tod Beod KkaGiorarat, ‘Whoever will 
be a friend of the world thereby becomes (is constituted) an enemy of 
God.’ Cf, Thuc. iv. 92 mpds tots dorvyeirovas maou 7d dvtimadov Ka, 


i.e. the world as converted by our diseased imaginations into an opaque looking-- 
glass for selfishness, instead of a window for the view of God. Compare Rom. vi.. 


1 That it is passive and not middle may be inferred from the fact that out of the- 
twenty-two instances in Bruder, while sixteen belong to the active voice and two are 
1st aor. pass., there are only four examples of the ambiguous form Kadiorarat, two ; 
of which are those cited above from this epistle, and t her Heb. v. 1 
apxXtepevs ek avOpamwy AauBavduevos itp avOpamov Bt os for 1 
are undoubtedly passive. 
oragéa, In this passagy, 
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-ehevOepov xabiorara. ‘equality constitutes freedom,’ Isocr. p. 37 otf 
peylotas én’ dpetn Sdxas exovtes TAciotwV SeomdTa Kabiotavra. For ev 
tots peAcow cf. iv. 1 below. 

4 omdotca bdov 7d cdpa.] Of course an attribute of 7 yAdcoa. See 
above i, 27, Jude 23 pucodytes Tov ard THs capkds éomiAwpevoy yLTaVA, 
2 Pet. ii. 13 oidor cai pdpor, Test. Aser. p. 690 Fabr. 6 tAcovextav tiv 
Weyiv omAot. For the thought cf. Matt. xv. 11 76 éxropevopevov ek Tod 
oTOpaTos TOUT KoLVol TOV dvOpwrov. The phrase ox. 7. oda occurs above 
vers. 2 and 3. 

proylfovea.] Here only in N.T. Psa. xcvi. 3 zip ddroyet rtods 
€xOpovs, Wisd. ili. 28 zdp proylopevov adrooBéoe vowp, Exod. ix. 24. 

tov tpoxdy ris yevéoews.] In this extremely difficult expression it 
seems better to read tpoxdv ‘wheel’ than rtpdxov ‘course’ (for which 
.dpopos is the word used in the N.T. and LXX.), as the former alone 
supplies a natural figure in the wheel which, catching fire from the 
glowing axle, is compared to the wide-spreading mischief done by the 
tongue. Heisen cites Achmet Oneirocritica 160 (8th cent. A.D.) «i de 
idy dre nAavvev év TO Ouppd Kal ot tpoxol éproyicbyoav éx THs eAdcews, 
ebpyoet vooov avaddoyws THs pAoywoews.! A consideration of the context 
will exclude some of the explanations which have been offered. The 
clause is evidently meant to be distinct from and stronger than that 
which precedes: it cannot therefore be anything confined to the in- 
dividual. This forbids any reference to Eccles. xii. 6 ovvtpoydoyn 6 
tpoxos ét tov Adxkov, or to physiological phrases, such as we find in 
Galen Hipp. et Platt. 711 borrowed from Plat. Zim. 79 (the whole 


1 It may be worth while to compare other instances of the metaphorical use of 
tpoxés. In Sibyl. ii. 87 (Phocyl. 27) we find rowd md0n mavtwy: Bloros tpoxds- 
totaros vABos, Anacr. iv. 7 Tpoxbs apuatos yap ola, Bloros rpéxer kvdtobels. In both 
of these the point of the comparison seems that of fortune’s wheel; that which is 
highest soon changes to lowest, and vice versa; so in Sil. Ital. vi. 120 per varios 
pracceps casus rota volvitur devi and Boeth. Cons. 2. 2 haecnostra visest, hune continuum 
ludwm ludimus ; rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, summa infimis nutare 
gaudemus, ef. Plut. Numa p. 69 jfin., Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 672 P. on the emble- 
matic wheel of the Egyptians. In Psa. Ixxxiii. 13 6 @eds pov O00 avtods ws Tpoxdr, 
Isa. xvii. 13, ib. xxix. 5, itis used as an emblem of destruction ‘make them as a 
wheel, a whirling thing’: cf. Psa. lxxvii. 11 gwv} THs Bpovrijs cov ev TG TpoxG ‘in the 
heaven’ A.V. but Hitzig and others ‘with a whirlwind.’ In Sirac. xxxvi. 5 rpoxds 
apatns omrdyxva wwpod Kad as tiwy orpepdmevos 6 Siadoyiouds avrod Fritzsche under- 
stands the phrase of a constant going round and round in the same rut, making no 
advance. Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1873 p. 1 foll.) quotes from Lob. Agi. 
p- 799 passages from Orphie writers in which metempsychosis is styled kUxAos or Tpoxds 
yeveoews, as Simplic. de Caelo ii. p. 91 (I have been unable to find this in the Berlin 
ed. of the Scholia), speaking of Ixion as a symbol of the soul, tpocdéderar trd Tov 
Ocod TP Tis polpas Tp0XG Kal Tis yeverews, dv AdbvaTOV meTaAAGEaL KAT’ "Ophea k.T.A., 
Proclus in Tim. v. 330 puta cwrnpla puxijs Tod KbKAoV Tis yeverews GmadAaTTOVEG Kal 
Tis TOAATS TAAYNS Kal THs avyviToV CwHs N mpds Td voEpdy eEldos avadpouh, Where also 
there is a reference to the Orphic poems. [The word tpoxbs in Psa. Ixxvii. is the 
rendering of ‘ galgal’, the rabbinic word for the celestial sphere, the plural of which 
is used for the several spheres concentric with the earth,-in which the planets were 
supposed to be set. Thus rpox. 7. yey. might stand for ‘the whole sphere of man’s 
nature.’ Then ¢dAoyi¢w might be used with allusion to lightning as an all-pervading 
fire, see Psa. xxix. 7, xcvil. 4 Matt. xxiv. 27. We find rpoxot and wip brought 
together in Dan. vii. 9. cf. Sib. Orac. II. 296 é« morauod meydAou mipivos Tpoxds 
avrovs (&upinadéter) ‘an encircling fire.’—C.T. ] 
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process of respiration) otov tpoxod Tepuayopevou yiyverat, which is after- 


wards alluded to as % rod Tpoxod Tepiaywyy. On the other hand it cannot 


be referred to the material world, of which Simplicius speaks” (Comm. m 
Epict. Linch. p. 94 b) aS TO aTepavT@® THS Yeverews KK, dua ToUTO em 
dreipov Tpotsvri, dud Td THv aANov POopay adddov yéverw civau, which is 
merely another way of expressing the Heraclitean flux, 6 77s yevécews 
TOTALS evdeAexds f péwy (Plut. Mor. p. 406). St. James speaking here of. 
the tongue’s power of mischief in its widest extent can only refer to 
the world of human life, the sphere of the worldly spirit, 6 xéapos, of 
which the tongue is the organ and representative in our body, and 
which is always at enmity with God (below iv. 4). 

Turning now to the word yeveots, the consideration of which was de- 
ferred on its first occurrence 1. 23, it is used (1) of birth Matt. i. 18, Luke 
i. 14, so Gen. xl. 20 juépa yevérews ‘ birth-day,’ 2b. xxxi. 13 yf rips yevecews 
‘native land,’ (2) of creation Gen. 11. 4 BiBAos yevecews odpavod Kal ys, 
Wisd. i. 14 cwrnpiot ai yevécets Tod Kécpov ‘all God’s creations are whole- 
some’ refering to the absence of poisons in Paradise (see Grimm én. Joc.). 
But it is in Philo we find the fully developed meaning (3) in which it 
stands for the seen and temporal as opposed to the unseen and eternal, 
e.g. M. 1. p. 569 ra mpos yéveow Tov pds Ocdv paxpay daelevktar’ TH pev 
yap Ta havepa pova, TO Oe Kal ddavy yvwpiua, and a little below Oewpevos 
doa ev yeveres POeipdpeva, kal yevvomeva, 1b. 231 Ocod pev idiov jpepia Kat 
oTacls, yeverews be petaBacis TE Kal pretaBatixy wave Kaynots 2b. 697 
(those who claim for man the attributes of God) TO dxabaiperov Tov Ocod 
Kpatos yeveres TH akatTacTdtus aroAAvmevy Kal POepopevy Tepidamtovtes, v0. 
177 (as there are some who prefer the body to the soul, so there are 
some who) yeveow parXov Ocov rporerysnxacr, 2b. 219 (unless God chastens 
us, we shall not be servants of Him who is merciful) yevécews 8€ tis 
avndcovs, 1b. 261 tiv pucdpetov Kal pirydovey yeverw, 16. 608 Moses 
rebuked those who gave the first place yevéoex and only the second to 
God, ib. 538 peyadns Wuyis TO avxnpa, yeveowv Srepxvarew Kal pLovov TOU 
dyevvirou meptexer Oar, ab. 668 evo Bera yeverews pe err d.hAor pia, cov 
be oiketa, ab. 251 7 dperijs priors p.ovn TOV ev yeveres Kady Te Kal d-yaby), ab. 
486 TO dmiornrar yeveoet ™ Tavro ee cours diary, pove pe TLOTEVOAL 
@cd...peyadys kat ‘Odvpriov diavoias épyov éoriv (cf. p. 486), 7b. 502 the 
Logos is the Mediator between yéveois and God, 2b. 497 the fourth com- 
mandment was given é iva Tiy dampaciay avrns (rHs éB8opados) pederooa 
yeveos, eis pvp TOU doparas mavra Spovros @ PXNTAs ib. 477 tore Katpos 
evrvyxavew yeverw TO TeToUKOTL ore TV eavris ovdéveray éyvwxev. Ineed 
not quote further to show that yéveors is used not only of the inanimate 
creation but of the whole life of man upon earth. The idea is partly 
Jewish and partly Platonic, see Plat. Rep. viii. p. 525 B (Mathematics 
are useful to the philosopher) 8.4 76 THs ovcias dart éov ely, yevéoews 
eavaddvrt, Tim. 29 dNéywmev Sv’ Hvtwa aitiav yeverw Kat 7d may TOOE O 


Evo as EvverTITEY, Plut. Mor. p. 593 D ai drndANaypévan yevérews yrxat 


Saipoves ciow, Philolaus ap. Stob. Hel. 1. c. 22 Prroperd Boros yeveots, 
ab. c. 20. 
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‘which never’ continues in one stay, though this is perhaps suf- 
ficiently implied by the word yéveous; or we may suppose the 
metaphor borrowed not from the wheel in motion, but from the 
shape of the wheel at rest, the circle or sphere of this earthly life, 
meaning all that is contained in our life1; the tongue being the axle, 
the central fire from which the whole is Riedled This seems to make 
the better sense, though the other meaning gives more precise point to ‘ 
proyilovea. Lucian’s treatise De Calumnia will illustrate how it is 
that the tongue sets on fire ‘ the round of life,’ cf. 1 (through calumny) 
Kal oiKo. dvaoiaro. yeyovact Kal ToAELs apdyny aroAdAact, cf. Sirac. xxviii. 
14 foll.2 For other interpretations see Pott pp. 317-329, Heisen pp. 
819-880.8 

proyilouévy td rhs yeévvys.] For the repetition of different parts 
of the same verb see above-i. 13 dze(pactos —meupafer, and below ver. 7 
Saudlerar—Seddpacrar. The name Gehenna (Lasévva) occurs only once 
in LXX. (Josh, xviii. 16), more commonly it is denoted as pdpaye 
’"Evvop, see Wetstein i. p. 299, D. of B. under ‘Gehenna’ and 
‘Tophet.’ It is found in Matt. v. 22 rijv yeévvay tod arupds (where see 
Rabbinical quotations in Wetstein), ab. v. 29, x. 28, xviii, 9, xxili. 15 
viov yeevyyns, ver. 33 Kpiows yeévvys, often in Gue Sibyl. as i. 103, ii. 292, ; 
Acta Johannis T. p. 276, Pirke Aboth. i. 6 ‘the wicked inherit Gehenna,’ 
ab. v. 29, 31. As einer stands for @eds, so yeévva for didBodos, see . 
below ver. 15 codia damovsdys, iv. 7, John viii. 44, 1 John iii. 8-10 6 
TOLOV THY dpaptiav ex TOD diaBdAov éoriv, k.t.’. Here we have the origin * 
of sin carried back beyond the émifvyia of the individual man as shown | 
above i. 14. Thus we have combined in this passage the three hostile 
principles, the world embodied in the tongue, the flesh in the members ’ 
(iv. 1 as well as here) and Satan using both for his own purpose. 
Wetst. quotes from the Targum on Ps. exx. (lingua dolosa cum carbonibus : 
junipert) qui incensi sunt in Gehenna, and other passages to the same 
effect. See Sir. li. 4-6 ane below on dkardoratov a quotation from 
Hermas. 7 

7. Tara yap. | (aera the proof of the preceding statement by 
reverting to the original figure contained in the word Xadwvaywyely. = 
The fact that the tongue is the one thing which defies man’s power to _ 
control it is a sign that there is something satanic in its bitterness. 

picis.] Here used with a pleonastic force: like natura in Latin ; 
see Plut. Mor. 1112 F, where xevod pious is said to be the same as av7d 
ry This use of Tpoxés is illustrated by the Homeric phrases xnpoto péyav tpoxdv, 
Od. xii. 173, oréaros rpoxéy, tb. xxi. 178, and by the concentric circles of land and 
water described in Plato’s Critias, p. 113 foll. “It agrees too, as appears from Dr. +A 


‘Taylor’ s note above, with the Rabbinical terminology. 
Ee Wis ts R. Ste compares Eur, Andr. 642, opicpas am’ apxiis veiKos 2 
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TO KEVOV, and my n. on Cic. V.D. II. 136 alvi natura. If we are to 


translate it, it is best done by an adverb ‘every kind of animal is 
naturally subject to man.’ Brute nature under all its forms is under 
the control of human nature. It is also vaguer than ravta 7a Onpia 
and may be supposed to admit of individual exceptions. 

Onplav re kal merewOv éprreradv te kal évadiov.] The classification resembles 
that in Gen. i. 26, ix. 2 6 PdBos ipdy eorar eri tact Tots Onpiows THs ys; 
ml TavTa To TeTEWa TOD oipavod Kal eri TaVTA TA KWovpeva émt THS yHs Kal 
éri mavtas tovs ixOvas ths Oadaoons, Deut. iv. 17, 18, Acts x. 12 ra 
Tetpdrova THS yns Kal TA épTeTa Kal TA TeTELWA TOD ovpavod, 1 Kings iv. 33 
(Solomon) €AdAnoe wept rOv KTyvOV Kal Tept TOV TeTEWOV Kal mwepl Tov 
€pretav Kai Tept Tov ixPiwv. So Philo M. 2..p. 352 foll. divides Ga 
into retparoda, evvdpa, épwera, tryva. The word Oypia has a wider or 
narrower meaning: it may even include bees, fishes, and worms (see 
exx. in lex.), or may be confined to quadrupeds or more strictly to wild 
beasts, which is of course the prominent idea here, as there is no need 
to insist on the fact that domestic beasts are tamed. In like manner 
€prera is used in a wider sense for animals which walk on four or more 
legs, in contradistinction to man who walks on two, asin Xen. Mem. i. 
4,11 and the poets; but also for the very unscientific class of reptiles, 
including the weasel, the mouse, the lizard, the grasshopper (Lev. xi. 
21, 29). The word évadios is not found elsewhere i in the Bible, but it is 
quite classical (cf. Soph. Ant. 345 wédvrov 7’ civadlav piow), and is used, 
as here, with substantival force by Plut. Mor. 669 76 Tov evahiov yévos, 
ab. 729, cf. ps. Arist. Mund. 5 évadiwv Cow Kat welov Kal depiov pices 
€xépice. For the coupling of the words in the list by re and xai com- 
pare Rom. i. 14 “EAAyoi re Kai BapBdpois, copots te Kal dvoyrois. 


Probably beasts and birds are coupled as the nobler orders, and the | 


other two because some of the épzera are amphibious, and others, as 
snakes, closely resemble some fishes. 

Sapdferat kal SeSdpacrat.] Elsewhere in N.T. only in Mark v. 4 of the 
untamable demoniac ; in LXX. Dan. ii. 40 used of iron which subdues 
all things ; in classical writers both literally and metaphorically, For 
the writer’s love of paronomasia see Essay on Grammar, and Winer 
p. 798 foll. Here of course emphasis is gained by the combination of 
the present and perfect: the art of taming is no new thing, but has 
belonged to the human race from the first, cf. Juv. ili. 190 quis timet 
aut timuit, viii. 70 damus ac dedimus with Mayor's n. in J. of Phil. xx. 


Bie 265, John x. 38, Heb. vi. 10. 


rq dtoe.] Dat. of the agent, an extension of the dat. commodi used most 
frequently with the perfect tense ; see Madvig’s Gr. Synt. 38g, Winer 
p-. 274 (where this passage is however wrongly explained as dat. instr.), 
Marchant in Class. Rev. vol. iii. pp. 250, 437, and for the similar use 
in Latin, passages cited s.v. ‘dative’ in the Index to my Cic. WV. Dy, 
On the rea cf. Isoc. Nic. De he Hi bee Ope ra. 
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dpxrous mapdddes x... Field cites Eur. Aeol. (ap. Plut. Mor. p. 954) — 


7 Bpaxe tot oOévos avépos: GAAS ToLKiAla tparidwy dane pira movTov xXHovioy 
7 depiwv te wadevpata. It was a common-place of the Stoics, see Cic. 
ND, 11. 151, 158 foll., Senec. Benef. 11. 29 cogita quanta nobis tribuerit 
Parens noster, quanto palentiona animalia sub iugum miserimus, quanto 
velociora consequamur, quam nihil sit mortale non sub ictu nostro 
positum. Erasmus in his Paraphrase illustrates as follows: cicurantur 
leones, mansuescunt tigrides, serviunt etiam elephanti, subiguntur et 
crocodili, mitescunt aspides, redduntur familiares aquilae et vultures, ad 
amicitiam alliciuntur delphini. 'The writer here follows Gen. i. 28, ix. 
2, Ps. viii. 6-8. 

8. ot8es Sapdcar Sivarar dvOpdreav.]| But if so, how can the Psalmist: 


say Tadoov THY yAOooay cov a6 Kakod (xxxiv. 13), and vow not to sin with © 


the tongue (xvii. 3, xxxix. 1)? So Prov. xiii. 3. This may be partly 
- explained by the emphatic position of évOpéawv. Man cannot do it by 
himself, but he who is réAeos may do it (ver. 2), and such perfection is. 
attainable through the help of God given in answer to prayer ; see 
above i. 5 and compare the Psalmist’s prayer, cxli. 3. So Aug. de nat- 
et grat. c.15 non enim ait, linguam nullus domare potest, sed nullus 
hominum ; ut cum domatur, Det misericordia, Dei adjutorio, Dei gratia 
fiert fateamur. The Pelagians, followed here by Oecumenius, read this. 
verse as a question (Schegg). In the next place 7» yAéooa, when 
regarded as setting on fire the whole round of life, is not simply the. 
speech of the individual, but that multiplied and re-echoed a thousand- 
fold by the voices of others and by the power of the press ; parva metu. 
primo moa sese attollit in auras. However a man may learn to control 
his own tongue, these echoes are beyond all human power. 
dxatdaoratov kaxdv.| Cf. abovei. 8, also Herm. Mand. ii. 3 rovnpa 7 kata- 
Aadtd, akaTaoTatov daypdvioy cor, pdérore cipnvevov, where Harn. cites 
Orig..in Joann. (Opp. iv. p. 355) obk dkvnoay Kal Ta vopiobevra dv eAaxXLoTa. 
clvat TOV dpaptnudtwv Satpoviors mpocdipat ol Pyoavtes THY d€vxoAlav dat- 
poviov clvat, 6moiws d€ Kal THY KaTaAaAudy, and below ver. 16 dxaracracia. 
Erdmann and Hofmann read éxardéoxerov with Cod. Ephr., the Peshitto, 
and some other versions, and we find the word similarly used by Philo 
M. 1. p. 695 76 oropa diavoiLavres Kal éacavrTes dxadivoror, Kadmep petua. 
dxatdoxeTov, pepecGar Tov axpiropvOov Aoyov éoor. This would suit the 
passage very well, agreeing with Ps. xii. 4; but the other reading is 
generally accepted and gives a good sense ‘ restless,’ ‘unquiet,’ like the 
least tameable beasts; others translate as in i. 8 ‘unstable,’ ‘incon- 


sistent,’ which they think agrees better with v. 9 foll., but it is a — 


somewhat incongruous epithet for xaxdv. See abovei. 8. We should 


ek take ‘the ponds ax, K. as ace. in aeeion | to out yAGooav, 
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dpaxovta, 6 odis 6 dpyxatos, os éotw duaBodros, Winer, p. 668 foll., 
A. Buttmann, p. 68 foll. So even in Homer, JU. vi. 395, x. 437. 

pert tod Gavarnddpov. | For peory see below ver. 17, 2 Pet. ii. 14, 
Rom. i. 29 porous pOdvov. The metaphor here is taken from Ps. viii. 
A, and exl. 3 ids dori8wv ind Te xeiAn airav quoted in Rom. iii. 13, 
Kecles. x. 11 foll., cf. Lucian Fugit. 19 tod peorov airots 76 ordpa 
(speaking of pseudo-philosophers), Test. Gad. p. 680 F 7d picos tod 
SaBorrKod Tv Kapdiav wAnpot, Acta Philippi T. p. 76 gorw dé 76 Karoun- 


-tTHpvov airod (i.e. of the Serpent) Tdaprapos...hevyere otv az’ aitod iva wy 


6 ids abrod éexxvOy ei 76 ordpa ipdv...4 TOV KakOv érOupia Taca e& aiTod 
mpoehydvbev, Didaché ii. 4 otk eon dvyvdpwv odde diykwooos Tayis yap 
Oavarov % duyAwooia, Barn. 19, Clem. Al. Paed.301 P. For 6av., which 
occurs here only in N.T., cf. Job. xxxiii. 23 éay dot xAroe dyyedor Oavary- | 
popo, 4 Mace. viii. 17 bavarndépos dmeiGea : it is used by Xen., Plato, 
&e. Spitta refers to Sibyl. fr. iii. 32 (Prooem. 71) for the phrase bava- 


‘TI popos é ios. 


9. & atry edAoyotpev.] What makes the tongue more mischievous is 
that it serves the purpose of the di~Awooos, hiding evil under 
‘the mask of good. For instrumental use of é see Winer p. 485. 
Here it might be possible to give it a stricter sense, ‘in this part we 
bless God,’ did we not also meet with such unmitigated Hebraisms as 
maraocev OY aroxteivew év paxaipe Luke xxii. 49, Apoc. xiii. 10, Psal. 
Sol. ii. 1 év xpi@ xaréBade teiyn dxupa. It was customary with the Jews, 
whenever they uttered the name of God, to add ‘ Blessed (be) He.’ 
Hence we find 6 etAoynrds used as a name for God in Mark xiv. 61. 
‘This sense of cid. is peculiar to Hellenistic writers, see Westcott, Heb. 
p. 203 foll. 

tov Kipuov kal Ilarépa.] This phrase does not occur elsewhere in the 


Bible: the nearest approach to it is in 1 Chron. xxix. 10 edAoyytos el, 
— Kupte, 6 Oeds "Iopand, 6 Tarip jpav, Isa. lxiii. 16 od Kvpue Tarnp Hp@v,; 


Matt. xi. 25 efouoroyodpor oor Iarep, Kupue TOU ovpavod Kal THS yns. We 
may compare Philo on the name Kepuos Kal @eds (M. Ie py 081); Suxauot 
tov pe datiov Dever Gan KE pios Kat deomorys, THY 0 ev mpoKoTrais Kal 
Bedrudcecr beds, tov 8 apiotwv Kai TehevoTatwv Gudorepov (being governed 
as he adds below, by Him as xvpwos, and benefited by Him as 6eés). 
‘The name zaryp is used with reference to man’s being made in the 


image of God. 


Kal év airg.| Emphatic repetition. ‘It is through it we bless God, 
through | it we curse men.’ Compare Philo M. 2. p. 196 od yap dcvov 
80 ob oroparos TO tepdotatov dvopa mpodéepetai Tis, Od TovTOY PbéyyerOat Tu 
_tav aicxpov, Sir. xxvill. 12, Erasm. Adag. under the heading ex eodem 
ore calidum et frigidum eflare, Diog. L. i. 105 (Anacharsis) epurnbeis tT 
é€oTw év avOpiros ayabov te Kal cua Niys épy ‘yA@oou. Similar stories 
_are told of Pittacus and Bias as to that part of the sacrifice which 


“is at once most useful and most harmful (Plut. Mor. P. 506. 2. 38 


and 146, Fragm. xi. ce rp oN De 
Pp Le z 
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Patr. p. 734 F 9 dya6y Sidvowe ovk exe Sto yAdooas evdoyias Kal Kardpas. 
An example of such cursing is in John vii. 49 6 dxos oUTOS...€maparot 
ciow, Shimei’s of David 2 Sam. xvi. 5. St. James uses the first person 
as in ver. 1. 

Tovs Kal? bpolwow cod _yeyovsras.] Gen. i. 26 roujowpev éyOpurov Kar’ 
eikova Tperépay Kat Kad’ dpoiwow, wb. v. 27, ix. 6, Sirac. xvii. 3, Wisd. ii. 
23 6 @eds & exrure Tov dvOpurrov en abBapoia kal eikova THS iSfas idtéryTos 
erroinoev adrov, 4 Esdr. viii. 44, 1 Cor. xi. 7 ‘(on the question of covering 
the head) avjp cixdv Kat d6fa Ocod trdpxwv, Philo M. 1. p. 16 4 de eixav 
AeAextar Kata TOV THS Wuyns Hyeuova vodv, 1b. 35 was dvOpwmos Kara pev THY 


S , > a 6 s NG a 7 bu > n AOS eS: a 
» OLAVOLAV WKELOUTQL €Lw OY, TNS Pakaplas VOEWS EK[LQYELOV y aTOOT AC fh 


H aravyacpa yeyovus, KaTa O€ THV TOD TWMATOS KATATKEVHV ATAVTL TO KOT HW», 
Clem. Ree. v. 23 si vere velitis Det imaginem colere, homini benefacientes 
veram in eo Dei imaginem coleretis foll., Clem. Hom. iii. 17 6 eixdva Kat 
Taira aiwviov Baciiéws bBpioas THY dwaptiay eis exelvov avahepomevny exet. 
ourep Kal’ duoiwow 7 eixov ervyxavey ovoa, 1b. xi. 4, Clem. Al. Sér. vi. 
9, p. 776, Taylor, Jf. p. 70, where R. Aqiba is quoted to the effect 
‘ whosoever sheddeth blood, they reckon it to him as if he diminished 
the likeness.’ A distinction is drawn by Irenaeus Haer. v. 16, 2 and 
others of the Fathers between cixdév, the common image belonging to 
the whole human race in virtue of their being all partakers in reason 
and conscience, and dépofwors the potentiality of moral assimilation to 
the Divine goodness, cf. Philo Opif. M. p. 16 éxei od otpraca cixov 
dpxervmp mapadetypare en pepyss moAXat O€ eioly avopotot, Tporemernpnvaro: 
eimov TO Kat’ cixdva TO Kad’ dpoiwow cis Euhacw axpiBorvs expoaryetov and 
Hagenbach Hist. of Doctr.§ 56, vol. i. p. 214 tr., also n. on érfyetos ver.. 
15 below. On the pagan view see Acts xvii. 38 and my nn. on Cie. 
N.D. I. 1 ad agnitionem animi and I. 90 nec vero intellego cur maluerit 
Epicurus deos hominum similes dicere quam homines deorum. Though 
the Divine image is traceable in every child of man (as Bengel says, 
remanet nobilitas indelebilis), yet it is only perfect in the Second Adam 
(Heb. i. 3, Col. i. 15, 2 Cor. iv. 4), into whose image the believer is 
being gradually transformed (Col. iii. 10, Eph. iv. 24, 2 Cor. iii. 18).. 
For the argument here cf. Gen. ix. 6, ie Xiv. 31, Matt. xxv. 35 
foll., below iv. 11, 12, 1 John iv. 20. 

10. & Tod adrot crboeres | This seems to imply that it is the com- 
bination of blessing and cursing which is condemned, and that either 
may be allowable by itself. Can this be the meaning of St. James? 


What was the general feeling of the Jews about cursing? The old law | 


required the Israelite to curse on Mont Ebal and bless on Mount 
Gerizim. The fact too that cursing was forbidden in special case 
as against parents (Exod. xxi. 17), the king (7b.'xxii. 28), the deaf ( 
xix. 14), seems to show that. it was not co condemned und 
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(Neh. xiii. 25), and the imprecations in the Psalms. Are we then 
to suppose that St. James here attaches a special force to the words 
Ka’ dpoiwow Ocod yeyovétas? Does he mean by this, ‘men transformed 
into the divine image’? This seems precluded by a comparison of the 
passages cited at the end of the preceding note, in which a similar 
inference is drawn from man’s general relation to the Creator. Must 
we then conclude that cursing in itself is here condemned as a 
form, and that the worst form, of xatadaAwd and xpiots (below iv. 11) 4 
So St. Paul, Rom. xii. 14 eddoyeire wal py xarapacbe, cf. Luke vi. 28. 
Cursing will then be the overflow of the bitter water spoken of in ver. 
11, ‘the water which causeth the curse’ (Numbers v. 18) ; a sign of the 
GAos miucpds which characterizes the wisdom of this world (below ver. 
14). Nor is this view of the wrongfulness of cursing unknown in the 
O.T.: cf. Job xxxi. 29,30 (‘neither have I suffered my mouth to sin by 
wishing a curse to his, i.e. my enemy’s, soul’); it is the mark of the 
wicked that dpas 7d ordua abrod yéguer xat wixpias, Ps. x. 7. But then, 
why is not St. James content to condemn cursing in itself? Why does 
he only condemn it when combined with what is good, blessing? It is 
because ‘the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God’ 
(above i. 20), because ‘ bitterness proves that we are lying against the 
truth’ (below v. 14); in the words of St. John (1 ep. iv. 20) because 
‘he that loveth not his brother cannot love God,’ so that the mixture of’ 
cursing proves the unreality of the blessing, cf. Matt. xii. 34, 2b. v. 23, 24. 
é€épxerat evdoyia kal karépa.] Where there is one predicate to several 
connected subjects, of which the nearest to the verb is in the singular 
number, the predicate, if it precedes the subjects, may itself be in the 
singular, as though it referred only to the nearest subject: cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 4 e€ dy yiverar POdvos, Epis, BAardnpiar, Apoc. ix. 17, ex rv cToMdTwv 
avTav éxrropeveTat Tip Kal Kavos Kat Oetov, Winer, p. 651, Madv. § 2 4., 
Krueg. 63. 4. 
ob xpi} Tatra obtws ylverGat.] xp7 not found elsewhere in N.T., occurs 
in Prov. xxv. 27 rysav xpy Adyous évddEous. It is about equivalent to 
dgpeiAomev, weaker than det, which properly implies not merely what 
ought to be, but what must be, though at times it comes very near to 
xeH, as in Mark xiii. 14 éords darov od det, 2 Tim. ii. 24 dodAov Kupiov ob 
det paxeoOar. Some hold that ovrws is pleonastic with ratra, merely 
adding emphasis, as where it marks the apodosis (Winer, p. 678): 
should it not rather be taken as summing up what was said before of 
the manner in which the blessings and curses are uttered with an 
unbridled tongue under the violence of passion? I think we cannot 
assume that St. James would have condemned such anathemas as we 
find in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Gal. i. 8. Dr. Plummer compares Numb. xxiii. 
8 ‘ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed 4 
LL. pare ah wyyh ec ris adris darfis Bpder Td yAvKd Kal rd mxpdv.] For the 
interrogative yy compare ver. 12; the softened form jjr is common in 
N.T., cf. the paralle Areyovos dd dKxavGay 
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vdpata ard yns els Totppaves erippeovta avaxetrat, 1b. 447. Bpver is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. or LXX.: in classical Greek it is used in- 
transitively with the dative, as in Arist. Vub. 45 (Bios) Bpvwv pedirrats, 
Hom. Ji. xvii. 56 épvos Bove avOei NevkG also with gen. (Soph. 0.C. 17 
xGpos...Bpvwv dapvys, édaias), properly in reference to plants bursting 
into bud and flower, or of the land in spring (Xen. Cyneg. v. 12), then 
metaphorically dyn Bpve Aesch. Choeph. 62, Opace Bptwv Ag. 177, 
Aoyou peotol wvevpatos Geiov kal Bpvovres Suvvdwer Justin M. Tryph. 9. 
The only instance cited from a classical author for the transitive use is 
Anacr. (44, 1. 2 Bergk) xdpires Bpvovor dda, where however Hermann 
reads pddov Bpvovow: Justin M. (Zryph. 114) has ris rérpas Cav towp 
Bpvoveys, cf. Chrysostom (hom. in mart., Migne Patrol. vol. 50, p. 664) 
ol tao. Tov paptipwv Bpvovow eidAoyiav, Clem. Hom. ii. 45 anyas yn 
Bpicas @cds. Eustath. in Il. p, p. 1126, 42 (ap. Wetst.) says it is 
properly used of olive blossoms and, later, of springs, as in Acta 
Johannis p. 276 T. Bpvovoay tHv tynyhv evpov, Acta Thomae p. 22, Clem. 
Hom. iii. 36. ’O7n ‘a cleft in a rock,’ elsewhere in N.T. only in Heb. 
xi. 38, also in LXX., Exod xxxiii, 22, Obad. 3. IIuxpdv only used here 
and below in N.T. Its use here in preference to dAvkdv or ddpupov is 
doubtless owing to its often being found in a figurative sense, e.g. 
ver. 14, Ps. Ixiv. 3, Sirac. iv. 6 KatapaécOor év mixpia yuyys. It is 
descriptive of sea-water, like amarus, our ‘ brackish.’ The Dead Sea 
however, to which St. James is probably alluding, was really bitter 
and had both salt and fresh springs on its shores. Other examples of 
bitter waters are Marah (Exod. xv. 23), ‘the water that causeth the 
curse’ (Numb. v. 18-27), Apoe. viii. 11. Pliny V.H. ii. 103 has a fable 
of a fountain of the Sun which was sweet and cold at noon and bitter 
and hot at midnight. Antigonus (Mirab. 148 ap. Weitst.) gives an 
account of such a spring TOV 3 ‘Tpépav €x pas myyns oxilomevov TO ev 
GAvKov Tov pelOpwv exe, TO Se woTysov: in 4 Esdras v. 9 one of the 
prodigies which announce Messiah’s coming is im dulcibus aquis salsae 
invenientur. 
pi} Sévarar.] See on ii. 14. 

cvk4 alas roufjra.] Of. for the use of rovety Matt. iii. 10 ray dedpov 
py tolow Kkaprov, Gen. i. 11, Vorst, p. 162 and 830; and for the pro- 
verbial figure Matt. vii. 16, 7b. xii. 33, Isa. v. 2, Seneca Hp. 87 non 
nascitur ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea, Epict. Diss. ii. 20 
Tas yop SvvaTat. duredos pi) GpeAtKOs kivetoGar GAN eAatkds ; 7H éAaia 
madi pn eAakOs GAN aredtk@s; Plut. Mor. 472 F tiv dpyredov oixa 
héepew ovk akiotwer ovde tHV €Aaiav Borpvs, Anton. 8. 15. 

odre GAvxdv yhuKd Tovfoat op.] For this irregular use of ovre see 
Winer, p. 614, where the editor cites Tischendorf mihi non dubium est 
quin fatiscente Graecitate etiam ovre pro ovdé sit dictum. So Apoc. ix. 
21 ob perevdnoay éx tav hovwv airadv ovTe ek TaV happydKwv adtav ote éx 
topveias ait@v, Where od is parallel with ovre, not overlapping. In our 
text it may perhaps be explained by the preceding question being re- 
garded as=otre ove «.t.A. “AAv«éy classical, but found elsewhere in 
the Bible only in phrase } 6¢Aacca ) dAvKy, asa name for the Dead Sea 
(Num». ii. 12, Deut. iii. 17). The rare phrase zoujoar voup is assimilated 


yy. «See oe. eed 
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tos TT. éAatas above : we find it used of rain Arist. Vesp. 261 twp dvayxaiws 
EXEL TOV Geov TOTAL. 

Many MSS. and versions read otrws oidé, a smaller number insert 
pla myyy and xai after dduxdv. The insertion of otrws may have 
arisen from a dittographia of ovre, but the latter insertions were 
evidently intended to avoid the difficulty of taking dAvkédv as a sub- 
stantive and the subject of dvvata: woujoa. The true relation of the 
sentences is lost by the insertion otrws. The two clauses are not com- 
pared with each other, but are both used to illustrate the impossibility 
of genuine worship proceeding from a heart which naturally vents itself 
in curses. There is great harshness in the construction pi dvvarac 
Tomoat; ote woujoa. If the government of dvvara. is continued, we 
ought to have 7 for ovre followed by a question ; otherwise we should 
have expected an entirely independent clause, reading zowjoe for 
TOUT aL. . 

13. ths copds kal é emurrhpev ev opty ; 3] The interrogative here takes the 
place of a condition, as in Luke xi. 11 riva dé e€ tay tov warépa airjoe 
6 vids dptov; py AlOov éeriddoce aitd; and ib. 5-8, where the construc- 
tion is broken, ris e€ tudv e€a didov being changed into a regular con- 
ditional form in ver. 8 <i kai od duce ba. 76 elvan hirov, did ye THY Gvatderav 
attod duce aird, Deut. xx. 5-8 ris 6 avOpwros 6 oikodopnoas oikiay KQUVHV 
Kal ovk evexaivicey adtyy ; topevéecbw...xal tis 6 dvOpwros Sotis epiTevoev 
dprehOva Kal otk edppavOy e& airod; wopevécbw x.7.r., Jud. vil. 3 ris 6 
HpoBovpevos kat deros ; eriatpadérw, Psa. xxxiii. 12 ris éorw avpwros 6 
Gov lunv ; Tadcov tiv ykoocdv cov ard Kakod, ib. cvii. 43 tis codds ; 
kai prddée Tatra Kal cuvyoce Ta €A€n TOD Kupiov, Isa. 1. 10 tis ev iptv 6 

— poBovpevos Tov Kvpiov ; traxovedtw tis Pwvis ToD waid0s avtod, Jer. ix. 
12, Hos. xiv. 10, Sir. vi. 33 tis codds; aire zpooxoddA Ont, other 
examples in Vorst, p. 211 foll. For a similar use without the ‘inter- 
rogative pronoun see n. on ver. 13 Kaxomabel tis év buiv; tpocevyéo Ou. 
Lachmann has no interrogation here, and A. Buttmann (p. 217) argues 
on the same side, comparing it with other instances in which he thinks 
tis is equivalent to an indefinite relative ; but the passages cited above 

are sufficient to settle the question. ‘The abruptness to which Buttmann 
objects is a marked characteristic of the writer’s style. For éy tp 
almost equivalent to iuéav cf. below ver. 13, 14, and é& ipav above ii. 16. 
’Exiorjpov here only in N.T.; it occurs in Deut. i. 13 (of judges) dére 

_abrois avépas codovs Kal ériarypovas Kal cvverovs, ib. iv. 6 (of Israel) tov 
Aads coos kat emirrypwv, Isa. v. 21 odai of cuverol év éavrots Kal evdriov 
aivrav émorypoves: used in classical Greek for a skilled or scientific 
person as opposed to one who has no special knowledge or training. 

Compare for thought and expression Philo M. 2. p. 421 tis yap ouK av 
€l7rol OTL coder a apa yevos Kat eTUTTILOVUK@T OT OV pLovov TOUT cor, o Tas 
betas TapawvEeoets eceyévero it) KEvas Kat épyypeous amroAuretv TOV OlKEL@V 


_ mpagewv GAG rANpGaaL Tos Adyous Epyots erate 
basset & os as d ( 
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yevnOnre, i. 18 éXutpwOyre éx THs paratas dvactpodis, iii. 2 rHv ev PoPo 
ayyyy dvactpodyy, iii. 16 rv dyabyv ev Xpiore dvaotpodyv, 2 ep. ii. 7, 
iil. 11, so in Tobit. iv. 14 and Polyb. iv. 82, 1 xara rv AourHy évactpodyv 
teOavpacpévos, Epict. Diss. i. 22, 13 evdexerar rHv mpds Tots Kowwvors 
exe olay det dvaotpopyy ; see Hatch, p. 9. Kadds occurs in this 
epistle ii. 7, iv. 17, cad@s, ii. 3, 8, 17: the former is joined with dvacr. 
in | Pet. ii. 12. For the general sense cf. Sir. xix. 18 aca codia 
$oBos Kupiov, kai év aon codia Toinots vopov: Kal ovdk éort copia Tovypias 
erioTymy K.T.A., Clem. Rom. i. 38 6 codds evoexvicbw tiv codiav aitovd 
py ev Adyous GAN’ ev Epyors &yabots. Here the simpler expresion would 
have been, as De Wette remarks, de€drw...ryv codiay avrod, like 11. 18 
deiEw ex Tdv epywv pov Ti wiatw, but it is modified so as to give more 
emphasis to the two ideas which the writer is here insisting on, viz. 
deeds v, words, gentleness and modesty v. arrogance and passion, 
‘let him show his deeds in meekness of wisdom,’ @.e. ‘let him give 
practical proof (of his being wise) from his life and conduct in the 
meekness which proceeds from and is the true mark of wisdom.’ 

év mpairynrt copias.] Cf. i. 21, 1 Pet. iii. 16 (defend the faith) pera 
mpaitynros kal PoBov, Gal. vi. 1 of rvevpatixol Katapti<ere TOv ToLotTov év 
mvevpate tpairyros, 1 Cor. iv. 21, 2 Tim. ii. 24 foll. dotAov 6¢ Kupiov od 
det pdxerbar ddr’ iriov civar mpos wavras, SiaKtiKov, dvekikaxorv, ev mpairyte 
mawevovTa Tos dvTiWuaTenevous, Prov. xi. 2 ordua trarewadv pedeTa 
codiay, Sirac. iii. 17 év zpaiiryte 7a épya cov diegaye ib. iv. 8 aroxpiOyre 
TTWXO ecipynvica ev tpaityTt, also the frequent commendation of the 
meek in the Psalms, e.g. xxv. 9 ddnyyoet mpacis ev Kpice, diddEe Tpacts 
ddo0vs airod. 

14. Cidov. | ‘Jealousy,’ as in Rom. xiii 13 edboyypovws repuratoper... 
pi) &pide kal Cydrw, 1 Cor. iii, 3 dzov yap év byiv GHAos Kal épis odxt capKiKol 
éore; see below iv. 2. 

mxpév.| With allusion to ver. 11. Cf. Eph. iv. 31 aixpia kai 6vpos 
kat doyn, Heb. xii. 14, 15 ecipnvyv dudkere...émucxotodvtes pn tis pila 
mukpias €voxAp. 

épilav.'] < Party-spirit,’ derived from é¢pifos ‘a hireling,’ especially 
a woman who spins for hire (Dem. p. 1313, 6, Isa. xxxvili. 12; the 
idea of hire disappears in ovvépiOos, Odys. vi. 32, Callim. Hpig. xvii. 3). 
Probably the word got to be used, like operae in Cicero, of partisans 
hired by political leaders: hence épifevouor and its cognates are em- 
ployed to denote (1) canvassing by hired partisans, and (2) party spirit 
generally, cf. Arist. Pol. v. 3. 9 petaBddXovor 8 at roduretat kat avev 
atdcews bud te Tas epibeias domep ev “Hpaia (e& aiperdy yap dia rovro 
éroinoav KXypuwrds, Ott npodvTs Tovs épiHevopévovs) Kal dv dAvywpiav, Polyb. 
x. 25. 9 (speaking of demagogues) ris orpatynytas dpeyopevor did Tavrys 
Ths apyis eLepevovrar (cooperatores sibi comparant Schweigh.) robs véous 
Kat Tapackevalovew cbvous cuvaywvicras cis TO weAXov, Philo Leg. ad Flac. 
M. 2. p. 555 ri 8& dpewov cipyvys; cipyyyn de e€ yemovias dpOns pvera, 
myepovia. 5é adiAdverkos Kal avepiHevtos dpOy povy, Si’ js Kal TA GANG TavTa 


1 WH. read ép:6lav with B1, which however has ép:6efa in ver. 16. See below kaxo- 
malas v. 10, and Tisch. ed. 8, vol. iii. p. 87 foll. 
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épHotra. It is used by St. Paul, Phil. i. 17 of de epiBetas tov Xprorov 
KatayyAdovow, Rom. ii. 8, Gal. v. 20 pis, Gyros, Ovpot, épibeiar, 
d:xocraciat where Lightfoot translates ‘caballings’), and the same list 
in 2 Cor. xii. 20, except that xaradadiaé stands for dvyooracia, Phil. i. 
17 pndev kar’ épibeiav, nde Kata Kevodogiav, GANG TH TarewdryTL GAAnAOVS 
nyovpevor brepexovtas éavrdv, imitated in Ignat. Philad. 8 pydev Kar’ 
épilciav mpacoew. It is possible that the later meaning may be coloured 
in the N.T. by areminiscence of the earlier meaning: cf. Joh. x., where 
the spirit of the hireling is contrasted with that of the true shepherd. 
The verb is used in its original sense of spinning Tobit ii. 11 (mid.) 
yy pov Tpwevero € ev Tots yuvatkelois Kal dméaTeAAe Tots Kuptows, Heliod. 
i. 5 (act.) ai yuvatkes épifevovow. 

Hi] karaxavxdoGe.] This verb was used above (ii. 13) with gen. to 
denote the triumph of one principle over another, and so in the only 
other passage where it occurs in N.T., Rom. xi. 17 py) xataxavyd Tov 
xAddwv. Three other instances of its use are cited, all from the LXX., 
Zech. x. 12 xatiryvow airods év Kupiw kat év dvopari aitod Kataxavxycov- 
tat, and Jer. 1, (xxvii.) 11 and 38, where the verb is used absolutely, 
xara having only an intensifying force, as in xataxreivw, KkatddyAos. 
The question whether it should be thus taken here will be considered 
in connexion with the following clause. 

WedSeoe kara tis dAnfelas.] If you have bitterness you cannot be truly 
wise, for wisdom is shown by gentleness ; your profession therefore is. 


a lie: ef. 1 John i. 6 édy eitwpev dru Kowwviav éxomev pet’ adtod Kat ev 


OKOTEL TepiTaTamev, Wevddoueba Kal ov Towodpey THY GAVOeay, 1b. iv. 20, 
Wisd. vi. 25 dOdvos od kowwvjce copia. Some (Wiesinger, Hofmann) 
take ris dAnOeias to mean the Gospel, as above i. 18, explaining it of 
false teachers, blind leaders of the blind, who, like those referred to in 
1 Cor. i. 18-23, speak contemptuously of the Gospel and misrepresent 


its doctrines. Perhaps it is simpler to understand it of ‘the facts of 


the case,’ as in Mk. v. 13 cirev aitG racay tiv aAjbeav, for which 
Bloomfield compares Diod. i. 2 &a xarewetoOar THs adnOcias, Jos. B.S. 
prooem. 1 (former historians) xarayévdovtar tov mpaypdrov: (‘you 
claim to be enlightened Christians, but enlightenment joined with 
bitterness and self-seeking comes not from God, but from the devil.’) 
The Die is no doubt pleonastic: it would have been enough to 
say ‘your boast of wisdom is at variance with the truth,’ but emphasis 
is added by the fuller phrase, as in the passage quoted from St. J ohn. 
If we understand it thus it would seem that xataxavyace must be 
taken absolutely (‘do not boast of wisdom and so lie against the 
truth’) and not with xara ris énOeias in the sense of ‘triumphing over 
the truth.’ See however Zahn N.K. p. 792 n. 

15. ov« torw atrn i copla dvalev Karepxonéyn, ] ‘This wisdom is not one 
that descends from above,’ see on dvw6éy éorw kara Baivoy i i, 17; and cf. 
above i. 5; sae M. dig _p. 571 copia, dvabev ee din’ ipa, 

gis . 
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émtyeos.| The first stage in the antithesis to dvwHev xatepyouern, cf. 
Hermas Mand. ix. 11 4 riots dvwbév éort rapa tod Kupiov...7 dé duprxia 
ériyeov mvedua éeote mapa Tod diafdAov distinctly borrowed from this 
passage ; also John ili. 12 ei ra emtyeua elov tpiv Kal ov mioTeveTe, TOS, 
€av €lTw tpiv Ta eTovpavia, micTevoere ; Phil. iii. 19 of Ta ertyeva ppovouvTes, 
ab. ii. 10 va ray yove Kdpn erovpaviwy Kal ervyeiwy Kat KataxOoviwv, Plut. 
Mor. 566 D 76 emiyaov ris Wuxjs. Philo (M. 1. p. 49 on Gen. 
il. 7 erAacev 6 @cds Tov avVOpwrov xodvv ard THs yns Kal evedtvonoe cis TO 
Tpocwrov aitod voy Cys, kal eyevero 6 avOpwros cis Wuynv Cacav) distin- 
guishes two kinds of men, 6 pev yap éorw ovpavios avOpwros, 6 de ynivos 
...-TOV bev ovpavidv hyo ov TeTAGTOaL, Kat’ cikova O€ TeTUToCOaL Meod: TO 
de ynivov tAdopa...6 d€ vos ovTOs yeddns eoTL TO OvTL Kal POapTos, «i pr) 6 
@cos erérvevoey aite Svvapw dAnOwis Cwhs, see ib. p. 32. St. Paul uses 
the equivalent yoixés 1 Cor. xv. 47 foll. The Gnostic Valentinus dis- 
tinguished between an dvw and xdétw codia, and again between the 
dices tvevpatiai akin to the Pleroma, dices Wvyixai containing a 
mixture of vAy, and the dices which were altogether tArcaé (Iren. iii. 
15), see Neander, vol. ii. pp. 110-145. So Hippolytus v. 6 (p. 134 
Duncker) says of the Naassenes, who professed to receive their teaching 
from St. James, ‘they divide the first man into three parts, voepdv, 
wWoxixov, xoikov: in like manner they divide all that exists into three 
classes, dyyeAukov, Woxixdv and yoixdv.’ Heracleon ap. Orig. xi. 181 
(quoted by Stieren on Iren. vol. i. p. 945) speaks of the Holy of Holies 
as representing the sphere of the wvevyatixoi and the outer court the 
yoyxicoi, cf. Iren. i. p. 968 ‘when Jesus said to the Jews ye are the 
children of your father the devil, he speaks to those who are not dica 
Tovs diaBdXov viovs, Tors xolko’s, GAAG mpds Tovs WuxiKovs Who make them- 
selves such by their own fault,’ Clem. Al. Hac. ew Theod. § 54 ‘three 
natures spring from Adam, zpérn pév 7 dAoyos, Hs Hv Kav, devrépa de 
4 AoyiKH Kal 7 Sixaia, Hs Hv "ABeX, tTpirn dé 7 rvevpatiky, As Mv ByO- Kat 6 
pev xoikds €ore kar’ cixdva, 6 dé WoxiKds Kal? Gpoiwow Weod, 6 dé rvevpatiKos 
kat’ idiav (idéav2),’ 7b. § 56 woAXol perv ot bALKot, od ToAAol dé of WuyxuKol, 
oravior 6€ of Tvevpatikoi: TO ev ovV TVEvpaTiKOV Piae Twldpevov, 7d dE 
YWvxiKov...KaTa THY oixelav aipecwv, TO Oe bAtkdv dicen droAXdvTAL. 

poxury, | On the various meanings attached to the word yxy see 
Hatch, pp. 94-130.1 This use of the adjective is in accordance with the 
Pauline trichotomy 76 zvetpa Kal } Wvyn Kal 76 cGpa (1 Thess. v. 23), ef. 
1 Cor. xv. 45 éyévero 6 rpdros avOpwros Addp cis Wuxhy Cocav, 6 €xxaTos 
"Ada, cis rvedua Cworo.otv, GAN ov mpaTov TO TvevpariKov GANG TO WuxLKOV. 
In the LXX. we find it opposed to cwuatiuds, as in Mace. i. 32. In 
the N.T. yvyxixds connotes opposition to the higher principle, cf. Jude 19 


1 The ambiguous meaning of the word yux7 in such passages as Lev. xvii. 14 ux? 
madons capKds alua, and its employment in reference to animals Gen. i. 20, 24, are 
adduced by Philo and others as proofs of the inferiority of this principle, cf. Philo M. 
1, p. 480 ered) Wuxy dixas Aéyera, } Te 6AN Kal TH HyemoviKdy adTHs mepos, b Wuxijs 
eat, Coke TH vomobern dimrHy elvan kad thy ovolay Ths Wuxijs, aiua pev Td THs SANs, 

rod 5 Hyewovixwrdrov mvedua Oeiov: nol yodv tvticpus WuxXh madons capKds aiua, ed 
ye Td TMpooveipat TH capKds dXAM THY alwaros emippony oikeloy oixelp, TOD Se VoD Thy 
ovolay amd Ocod tywhev karamvevabeioay avnyaye...d0Te Sitroy elvar yévos avOpérwy 
+d pev Belo mretpart kad Aoyioud Brobvtwy, Td de aluart kal capKds HdovH CovTwrv. 
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hice med po, By EXOVTES, 1 Cor. ii. 10 foll. esp. 14 WuxeKos dvOpwmos ov 
d€xerau TO. TOU TVEVMATOS TOU @eov.. 0 Oe TVEVMATLKOS avakpiver TOAVTO, ab. 

ill. 1 ovdk AdvvyOny AadAjoa stpiv os Tvevpatikots GAN os capKivois, ws 
vytios év Xpicro. St. Paul contrasts the cdmya rvevpaticoy with the 
cGpa Woxukov, 1 Cor. xv. 44. The word was used at a later period in refer- 
ence to the orthodox by the Montanists who claimed the power of 
prophecy, Clem. Al. Strom. iv. p. 605 P oi Ppvyes...tovs TH vea mpopyreia. 
pn Tpocéxovtas Wryxixods kadotow: so Tertullian (Jejun. 1) gives the 
name Psychici to those who refused to keep the fasts of the Montanists. 

Hilgenfeld and others who imagine an allusion to St. Paul in 
ca) eae xevé (11. 20) regard this as a sarcastic reference to 1 Cor. ii. 
10-15 ; ‘your spiritual wisdom is worse than yyy, it is dapovisdys.” 
The distinction drawn by Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics between the im- 
mortal reason, the divine principle in man, and the lower faculties of the 
soul which perished with the body, certainly coloured the views of some of 
the Jewish and Christian writers as to the distinction between soul and 
spirit, which fall in naturally with the wide sense given to the word 
yxy in Aristotle’s De Anima, and with its use by the Stoics to denote 
the third grade of existence, the principle of movement in animals, as. 
contrasted with the XoyiK? Wvxy or vots which constituted the fourth or 
highest grade (see my note on Cic. V.D. II. 33). Compare Tatian ad 
Gr. 18 dv0 rvevpdtwv diadopas topev dv TO pev Kadreirar Woxy, TO Se petCov 


mev THS Wuxns Oeod be cixov kal dpmoiwars, 1b. 22 7 Wx} povyn pev SiarTwmevy 


mpos Tiy VAnV veveEL Kare, owarobvicKkovea 7) capki’ ovbvylav O€ KexTnevn 
THY ToD Geiov Tveb}paros ovK cory GBonOyntos x.7.A. Justin M. fr. de Resurr. 
§ 10 oikos 76 chua Wryijs, TvEvparos dé Wuyi) olkos (after Plato Zim. 30: 
voov pev év Wuxy), Yuxny dé €v compare ouvieras TO Tay erextatveTo), Jos. 
Ad dead emdacey 6 6 @cds Tov avOpwrov xovy amd 7s ys AaBov Kal mvedua. 
evipkev advT@ Kal Wxiys Philo Opif. M. p. 15 76 dvOpérw vodv éatpetov 
edwpelro, Wyis tiva Woxnv, Kabamep Kopnv ev dfbadruo, Nemesius WV.H. 1. 
Twes pev, dv €ort kai TlAwrivos, dAAnv eivar THY WoxyVv Kal GAAov Tov voy 
doypaticartes ex Tpidv Tov dvOpwrov cuvertavat BovrAovTat THparTos Kal WuyTSs: 
kat vod, on which Matthiae quotes Irenaeus Haer. v. 9. 1 tria sunt ex 
quibus perfectus homo constat, carne, anima, spiritu, and Aug. de Symbolo, 
homo habet tres partes, spiritum animum et corpus, itaque homo. est imago 
SS. Trinitatis ; but Augustine in his treatise de Heel. Dogmat.c. 20 blames 
Didymus for making spiritus a distinct principle, Apollinarius having 
in the meanwhile put forth his theory nha} the nature of Christ was 
éx capKos Kal Wuxis kal edTyTOs dvtt Tod vod...‘ and so,’ continues Matthiae, 
‘the separation of soul and spirit came to me thought a heresy.’ 
SaipovdSys.] This word is found elsewhere only in the Scholia to 
Aristoph. ftan. 295 and Symmachus, Ps. xc. 6. See above v. 6 ddoyi- 
Copery o tro THS yeevvns, and ii. 19, 1 Tim, iv. 1 (of future apostates) 
Tpoo€xovres Tvevpact TAdVOLS Kal Silaqna aes dayoviwy év droKxpice Wevdo- 
eyo, Eph. ii, 2 f. those who walk according to the course of this 
world, xara Tov dpxovra THS efovoias Tou sees are described as Trovot 


emtyetos and 
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distinguished from 76 zvedua ris tAdvys. Spitta explains this from the 
Jewish tradition of the wisdom imparted to the daughters of men by 
the rebel angels, cf. Jude 6, Enoch xvi. 3, Clem. Strom. v. p. 650. 

16. dkaracracta.] See above ver. 8 andi. 8, 1 Cor. xiv. 33 od yap 
éo7w éxatactacias 6 Ocds adAd cipyvns, 2 Cor. xii. 20 where it is joined 
with fjAos and épifetar, Prov. xxvi. 28 ordua doreyov rove dxatacracias, 
Clem. Rom. i. 3 é« tovrou fiAos Kal POdvos kat épis Kal ordors, Suwypos Kat 
dxataoracia, ToAEmos Kal aixuadwoia, Hpict. Diss. ili. 19. 3 ovdév dAdo 
Tapayns 7) dkatactacias airy eorw 7) Ooypwa, Hatch p. 4. 

wav haddov mpaypa.] Simply ‘every evil thing,’ there is no need to 
take wav =‘eitel’ with Hofmann and Erdmann. Compare Hpict. Diss. 
iii. 22. 61 drov pOdvor kai LyAotuTiat, ToD exet mapodos evdatpovias ; dmov 
3S’ av 7 campa ddypara, éxet mavta Tadta elvar avdyKn. 

17. 4 8 dvadev copia] Compare Wisd. vil. 7—30 esp. vv. 25 and 26, 
ab. ix. 10. 

mp&rov piv ayvh.] First the inner characteristic, purity, then the 
outer, peaceableness, cf. the blessing in Matt. v. 8, 9. It is the pure 
who attain to the vision of God which constitutes the highest wisdom. 
Ps. xix. 9 6 $dBos @cod ayvds, Wisd. vii. 24, Matt. v. 8, Acts xv. 9, 2 
Cor. vi. 6. 1 Tim. i. 4, Heb. x. 22. We may compare Antoninus viii. 
5 ouppvynpovevoas ti tov avOpwrov 4 vos araitel, zpagov Todto 
dpetactpemti, kal eiré ws Oixalotatov daivetal cor, povov evpevOs Kal 
aidnpovas Kal avuTroKpitws. 

trevra eipyvixh.] The omission of d¢ after érera is quite classical 
(Winer p. 721), cf. below iv. 14, John xi. 6: éreara 8€ occurs in Heb. 
vii. 2. For the association of truth (wisdom) and peace compare Rom. 
Vill. 6 ro hpovnpa Tod rvevpatos Lwn Kat cipyvyn, Ps. Ixxxv. 10, Prov. iii. 
17, Isa, xxxii, 17, 7b. xxvi. 3 dvriAaBdopevos GAnOeias Kai prddoowr cipyrnv, 
Jer. xxxiil. 6, Mal. ii. 6. The word eipyvixés is only found elsewhere 
in N.T. in Heb. xii. 11. 

éruexys.| Aristotle (Zth. vi, 11) says tov eémieky pddiota dapev 
ovyyvopovixy, and (#th, v. 14) contrasts éveikera ‘equity’ with strict 
justice, where Grant quotes the more detailed description given in 
Rhet. i. 13. 17. foll.: ‘It is equity to pardon human failings, and to 
look to the law-giver and not to the law, to the spirit and not to the 
letter, to the intention and not to the action, to the whole and not to 
the part, to the character of the actor in the long run and not in the 
present moment, toremember good rather than evil, and good that one 
has received rather than good that one has done, to put up with 
injurious treatment, to wish to settle a matter by words rather than 
deeds, lastly to prefer arbitration to judgment.’ Cope i Joc. renders it 
‘merciful considerati nm.’ In Homer the adj. is used in opposition to 
deukys (=seemly, decorous, fitting). It seems not to be used of persons 
before Herod. i. 85 (of the son of Croesus) 7a wey GAAG erretkys, apwvos O€ 
(in other respects a goodly youth), Thucydides (viii. 93) uses it of men 
who would listen to reason ; in Cleon’s speech (iii. 90) otros is joined 
with émeikeia (like 76 érvetes kat Evyyvwpov Plato Leg. vi. 757) as one of 
the things most injurious to a ruling state, cf. 7b. v. 86. Plato con- 
stantly uses it of respectable, well-behaved people, as opposed to those 
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who are rude and violent: in Rep. 397 D one who had before been 
called pérpios is referred to as 6 émveuxys, aS in Thuc. i. 76 7d 
émueikes = TO petpiafew ‘moderation’; hence its colloquial use in 
Plato and Aristotle = ozovdaios or dyads. In the N.T. it always 
has the more special] sense, and is twice joined with duaxos (1 Tim. iii. 
3, Tit. iii. 2): in 1 Pet. ii. 18 it is used of a master who is considerate 
towards his slaves; Acts xxiv. 4 Tertullus begs Felix to hear him with 
his usual condescension (éuexe/a) : the most important passage is 2 Cor. 
x. 1 wapaxad@ ipas dua THs TpaityTos Kal érvetkeias TOU Xpiotov, which 
Matthew Arnold rendered by his phrase of ‘sweet reasonableness,’ 
compare Phil. iv. 5, Wisdom ii. 19 vBpeu cat Bacdvw eracwpev avrov (the 
just) (va yvOmev thy emetkevav adtod Kal doKipacwpev THY aveEiKaKlav avTOD, 


4b. xii. 18 dearolwv ioyvos ev éretxeta Kpives, Philo M. 2. p. 112 (of God) 


Oia THY GUpduToV erteckeay Kal PiriavOpwriav. It is the Greek equivalent 


to the Roman clementia (App. B.C. ii. 106). The history of the word 
shows that it is etymologically connected with cixdés, implying that 
which is fit and reasonable ; but its later meaning was influenced by 
the idea of a connexion with ¢ixw ‘to yield,’ implying one who does not 
stand on his rights, but is ready to give way to the wishes of others. 
edreOhs.| Not found elsewhere in N.T. It is often used of military 
discipline, as in 4 Mace. 8. 6, Jos. B./. ii. 20. 7. We find it with a gen. 
Plato Leg. i. 632 B etx. rév vouwv, with a dat. 7b. vil. 801 ed. Tots 
vopots, With prep. ib. vi. 718 C BovAoiuny av airots as eireiPertatous 
apos aperny etvat. In the last passage it should probably be translated 
“easy to be persuaded,’ as it follows the words ‘our exposition of the 


law’ ra pev reiGovea, Ta O€ ur) breiKovTa Tet... Bia KkoAdLovoa, THY ToAW 


<vdaipova amoteAct. So Philo M. 2. p. 378 dvdackadia eict rods pev edrret- 
Geis padakwtepov avarre(Govoa, Tovs dé aeHearepovs éuBpilécrepov. The 
opposite dens, debciv, deca occur several times in N.T. in the 
sense of ‘disobedience.’ Musonius (ap. Stob. Hel. p. 453, Peerlkamp 
Frag. p. 227), answering the question whether obedience to a father is 
always right, says that he alone is to be called eizeOys who willingly 
submits to a true fatherly will (6 r@ ra tpooyjKovta TapatvodvTt KaTHKOOS 
dv Kat éxdpmevos Exovoiws, ovtos edreiOys). AS érvecxyjs reférs mainly to 
one ina superior position, so I should understand eiredys to refer to 
an inferior, and translate ‘ submissive,’ ‘ docile,’ ‘ tractable,’ old English 
“buxom,’ Lat. morigera. The quarrels and rivalries in the Church 
were due to faults on the side of the latter as well as of the 
former. ; 
peorri edéous Kal kaprav dyadv.] See above vers, 8, ii. 13. Anexample 


of such fruits is given in i. 27, while their absence is shown in ii. 15. 


aBvdxpuros.] Here only in N. T. The meaning of dvaxpivopar above (i. 6, 
ii. 4) makes it probable that we must understand the adj. here in the 
sense of ee ; po sae (undiyited); as in Heracleon 
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dyadAwwpevn ev TO TaGer TOD Kupiov judv ddvaxpirws.' It only occurs 
once in the LXX., Prov. xxv. 1 atrai ai radciar SaXopavros at advaxpurot, 
where Delitzsch gives it a secondary passive sense ‘the undoubted 
proverbs,’ while Lightfoot, in his excellent n. on Ignat Hph. 3 (vol. ii. 
p- 39), translates it ‘miscellaneous,’ connecting it with the more 
common meaning ‘ undistinguishable’: hence it is used for ‘ confused,’ 
‘vague,’ as in Polyb. xv. 12.9 ddudkpitros dwovy (promiscuus clamor 
Schw.), Epict. Diss. i. 16. 12, 2b. ii. 20. 29 gavracia por eyevero éAatov 
adidKpitos 6povotary (oleo ita simile ut ab eo discerni non posset Schw.), 
Test. Patr. p. 641 ddiaxpirws rao. ordAayxviCopevor ‘ pitying all without 
distinction,’ Greg. Naz. V. Mos. p. 232 paoré 46. ‘indiscriminate pun- 
ishment’: Lucian Jup. Trag. 25 has dudypicrov ere kat adutxpitov 
Katadurav Tov Aoyov ‘leaving the matter undecided,’ almost the opposite 
force to that which it bears here. It occurs also in Clem. Al. pp. 115, 474. 

avuréxptros.| ‘Sincere,’ ‘without show or pretence,’ used of love | 
Pet. i. 22 ras Yvyas tuov yyviKxdtes & TH tTaKOR HS aXrA7- 
Oeias dud tvevparTos cis PirXadeAPiav dvuTo6KptToy, 2 Cor. 
vi. 6 év ayvdrytt, ev yvwoel...€v Tvevmate ayiw, év adydrn ayuToKpitw: ot 
faith 2 Tim. i. 5, 1 Tim. i.5. It is also found in LXX., Wisd. v. 18, 
xviii. 16, Clem. Rom. ii. 2, 12 év dvat capaow dvuToxpitus pia Wyn. 

18. kapmds 8 Stxaorivys & clofvy omelperar.]| Heb. xii. 11 (asdeia) 
KapmTov eipynviKoy Tots Ov adrys yeyvpvacpevors drodidwot StKaLo- 
ovvys, Phil. i. 11 rerAnpwpevor kaprov dSixaroovvys Tov da “I.X., Prov. xi. 
30 é« kaprrod duxatoovvns Pvetar dévdpov Lwys, 2b. ili. 9 and xiii. 2 dd 
KapTov duxaoovvys, Amos vi. 2 éfeotpépare kapmov Sixatocvvys cis TuKpiar, 
Hos. x. 12 omeipate éavrots cis dixarocvvyv, tpvynocarte eis xapmov Lwas, 
Prov. xi. 21 6 oreipwv dixatootvyny AjWerar pucbdv miorov, tb. v. 18, Isa. 
xxxii. 17 xai éorar Ta Epya THs Sukaocvvys eipyvyn (the converse of what 
is said here), Job iv. 8, Gal. vi. 7. The difficulty of the expression 
here consists in the prolepsis which regards the seed as already con- 
taining in itself the fruit,” see Jennings on Psa. xcvii. 11 ‘light is sown 
for the righteous,’ where the note is ‘the affliction entailed by the 
oppression of the wicked is to the righteous as the seed of light.’ 
Spitta cites Baruch xxxil. 1 si praeparaveritis corda vestra ut seminetis 
in eis fructus legis, 4 Esdr. viii. 6 des nobis semen cordis et sensut 
culturam unde fructus fiat. For the genitive of definition ep. i. 12. 

trois movotcw epfvyv.| The phrase occurs Eph. ii. 15, 2 Macc. i. 4. 
We have the compound eipnvoro in Col. i. 20 and cipyvorods Matt. v. 
9). I think the dat. here is best explained as dat. comm., not of the 
agent asin ver. 7. ‘A harvest of righteousness’ is the issue of the 
quiet and gentle ministrations of those who aim at reconciling quarrels 
and being themselves in peace with all men. This is the contrary of 
i, 20. Spitta understands tots rovodtow of those who receive the seed,. 
but this would require a preposition such as év: moreover St. James is 
treating throughout of the teacher not of the hearer. 


1 Dr. Plummer cites Ign. od Magn. xv. &ppwobe ev duovola Oeod Kextnpévor 
adidpirov mvevpa, Clem. Al. Paed. ii. 3, p. 190, adiaxpite mlores. 

2 Bloomfield compares Antiphanes Fab. Inc. iv. 4. M. omelpew xaprdv xdpitos 
‘ sow the fruit of gratitude.’ See also Sir, xxiv. 17 7a &v0 wou kapmds ddéns. 
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IV. 1.—+éeev.] St. James is much given to the use of the interroga- 
tive, see ii. 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 25, iii. 11, 12, 13, iv. 4, 5, 
12, 14. For the repetition of herb bed see lil. 9 év airy, 1. 19 Boasts. 
N eee that the severity of this section, as of that which commences 
below with v. 13, is marked by the absence of the word dd<Adoil. 

arédepor Kal paxat.| These need not be limited to their narrow sense : 
the former denotes any lasting resentment, the latter any outburst of 
passion. Compare Titus ili. 9 pwpds dé Cytycets...xal Epes kal payas 
VOPUKGS mepiiotaco, ab. v. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 22 f., Gal. v. 15, 2 Cor. vii. 5. 
The verb paxoua is used of chiding or disputing i in Gen. xxxi. 36, Neh. 
xii. 11, John vi. 52. Soinother writers we have rod¢uovus cal ordoets 
Kal pdaxas ovdey GAXo Tapéxee 7) TO TOua Kal ai rovTov érGupiar Plato 
Phaedo 66 C (not ‘ Phaedrus xv.’ as Beyschlag), Cic. Fin. i. 13. 43 
cupiditates sunt insatiabiles quae non modo singulos homines sed universas 
familias evertunt, totam etiam labefactant saepe rem publicam. Ex cupi- 
ditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, seditiones, bella nascuntur...intus 
etiam in animis inclusae inter se dissident et discordant, Seneca Ira 3. 
5 etiam illa plebeia ira et privata inerme et sine viribus bellum est, ib. 
35 ista quae appetitis, quia non possunt ad alterum nisi alteri erepta 
transfert, eadem affectantibus pugnam et jurgia excitant, Philo M. 2. 
p. 205 oi EMijvev Kat BapBapwv.. Tpaypdbevres ToAEMoL TAVTES GTO [Las 
anyns eppiyoav, ériOupias 1 xpnudrwv 7 ddéys 7) doris (in Concup. p. 449 f. 
he traces out the evil consequences of each species of éxifvpia at length) ; 
Epict. Déss. iii. 20. 18 mpds 76 rasddprov roAeHos, mpds Tos yelrovas, Tpos 
Tovs oxowavTas, Tpds TOs KaTayeAdcavTas, tb. i. 22, Test. Patr. p. 538 
70 mvedpa TOD POdvov dypiot THY Yoxnys opynv Kal TOAE OV mapexer Kat eis 
aipara mapogiver, Clem. Rom. 46 tva ri €pers Kat Ovpot Kat dixoora iat Kat 
oxigpara moNeos TE EV Duty ; 

ov« évred0ev.| Pleonastic before é« ray 7dovav, like avry in i. 27, otros 
in i. 25, dvwOev in i. 17, serving to bring out what follows into sharper 
relief. 

Tay HBovav tav orparevopévav ev tots péAeow.] The potential pleasure 
seated in each member constitutes a hostile force, a foe lying in 
ambush against which we have continually to be on our’guard. Cf. 
Tit. iti. 3 dovAevovres emGuputaus Kat ovals Touxihaus, 4 Mace. vi. 35 rov 
Aoyiopoy Tov noovav Kparely Kat pdev avrats dmeixew, ib. v. 22 (pirocogia) 
cuodppootyyy éxdiddone dere Tardy Tov qOovev Kat erOupov Kparewv, Xen. 
Mem. i. 2. 23 &v 76 adtd coHpate ovpreprterpévar TH Wryx7y ai Hdovat welHov- 
ow avtiy pr coppovety, 1b. 5. 6 dovAevovra Hdovais. For the metaphor cf. 
the parallel passage in 1 Pet. ii. 11 rapaxadAG dréyeobar tov oapKiKdy 
em Bupudsy altwes orparevovrar Karo THs Woxtss Rom. vii. 23 Brérw é eTEpov 
vopmov ev Tots weheciv Lov dvTurTparevdpevov TO vomep TOU VOOS Ho, ab. vi. 13, 
Gal. v. 19 £., Philo M. 1. Pe 445 ei tis Bovdn Bein Tov bxAov pds Wuxns domep 
Kare eOv avetaa mohAds av evpot rdges d dxoopovoas, dv 7Sovat 7) emiPuplat 
}) Niwau ) PoBor...cavapxotow. For ev rots nee see above 
compare . Hate ie 111, who cites Philo M. 1 
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2, éwOupetre Kal odk exere’ covedere cal Lnrodre, Kal od Sivacde émuruyetve 
péxerQe Kal wodepetre.| ‘This is the reading and punctuation of Westcott 
and Hort, agreeing in essentials with Alford, Tischendorf and the more 
recent editors. The R.V. has‘ ye lust, and have not : ye kill, and covet 
(marg. ‘are jealous’), and cannot. obtain : ye fight’ and war.’ The 
extraordinary anti-climax ‘ye kill and covet’ has long exercised the 
minds of commentators, who have endeavoured to remove it either 
(1) by weakening the force of qovevere, or (2) by strengthening the 
force of fnAotre, or (3) by giving a special meaning to the connexion 
between them. 

(1, a) ‘Kill’ means ‘ hate,’ because every one that hateth his brother 
isa murderer. So Estius, Corn. a Lap., Theile, De Wette, Wiesinger, 
Beyschlag, Erdmann. (1, 6) ‘ Kill’ means ‘commit moral suicide,’ so 
Oecumenius and Theophylact, povevew pyot Tods THY éavtav Wyiv azo- 
KTWwvvvTas Tals TOLAVTALS ETLXELPHT ETL. 

(2) (moire means ‘ become Lyhwrai,’ 2.¢. assassins ; so Macknight ang 
Dean Scott in the Speaker's Commentary, referring to Josephus, BJ. 
vii. 8, 1, where the (yAwrai are said’to have been worse than the ouxdpuov. 

(3) Here kat (yodre form a hendiadys, ‘ye murderously envy,’ ad 


mecem usque invidetis. So Pott, Schneckenburger, Gebser, and not — 


much otherwise Bengel, occiditis per odia et zelum. 

The objections to these expedients are to my mind conclusive. (1) It 
does not follow, because to show the heinousness of hate it may be repre- 
sented as virtually equivalent to the murder of which it is the germ, that 
it is therefore allowable in all cases to substitute the word ‘murder’ for 
‘hate.’ In the present case it may be safely said that no sane writer, 
no one who had the slightest feeling for rhetorical effect (and St. James 
is both eminently sane and eminently rhetorical) could have used 
dovevere in the sense of puceire before LyAotre. There is no reason here 
to lay an exaggerated stress on the idea of hate, if nothing more than 
hate is intended: not only does it make a mere bathos of fyAodre, but 
it weakens the force of the following payeobe cal rodeucire. Others 


have thought it impossible that those addressed by St. James could — | 


be guilty of the actual sin of murder. But in ch, v. 6 we read egover- 


care TOV Dixavov, so 1 Pet. iv. 15 pay yap Tus bpoy Tag Xero ds doveds 7). 


KAérrys 7} n KAKOTOLOS, and Didaché ili. 2 py yévov dpyidos.. »pagd &nwrys 

pindé epiotixds pind Ovpuxds’ ek yap Toltwv ardvtwv povou yevvavrTa, and 
I think we should gather from Acts xxi. 20 that some of the assailants 
of St. Paul at Jerusalem were members'of the Christian community, 
Of (2) it is sufficient to say that there is no evidence of the verb fy) 


being used in this sense, and ncthing to suggest it in the G.T. use of _ 
(3) If Endod : aaa PENS ee mi she i 


the word fyAwrys. 
said for the theory of & 
it is ¢ f 
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erreichen, wornach sie geliistet ; die Lust tdte¢, d. h. sie schafft gewalt 
sam bei seite was ihr hinderlich entgegentritt ; die Lust ringet um das, 
was sie zu erlangen im Begriffe ist...Da téten und ringen verschiedene 
Objekte habet, indem sich titen gegen, ringen auf etwas richtet, so 
hat Jakobus psychologisch richtig die Reihen-und-Stufenfolge der 
Aeusserungen des Geliistens eingehalten.’ It is by no means certain 
that {jAotre is to be taken here in the sense, which Schegg assigns to 
it, of striving after a thing: it is often followed by an accusative of the 
person. But supposing it to be true that the object of fyAodre is here 


‘a thing, and that of dovevere a person, I am unable to see why this 


makes it psychologically right to put govevere first. Surely it is the 
resistance to our effort to gain an object which suggests to us the 
necessity of moving the obstacle out of the way. 

I have for many years held the opinion that, assuming the correct- 
ness of the text, the only way to interpret it is to place a colon after 
govevere: and I am glad to find that the same idea has occurred to Dr. 
J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, whose commentary appeared in 1876. It is 
also given as an alternative reading in Westcott and Hort’s edition 
(1881). The easiest way of seeing how the words naturally group 
themselves is to put them side by side without any stopping: émufupeire 
Kal ov« €xete ovevere kal Cyotre kal od S’vacbe emitvyelv pdyerOe Kal 
moAeuetre. Can any one doubt that the abrupt collocations of qdovevere 
and paxeoe are employed to express results of what precedes, and that 
in the second series fy\otre kal od dvvacGe éeritvxeiv correspond to émbv- 
petre kal ov« éxere in the first series? Unsatisfied desire leads to murder 
(as in the case of Naboth) ; disappointed ambition leads to quarrelling 
and fighting. Schegg and Beyschlag and Erdmann object to. this 


grouping of the words as harsh and unlike the style of St. James, but 


abruptness is a marked characteristic with him, see ii. 19 o& micrevers 
...Oeds' KaA@s rovets, V. 6 ehovetoate Tov dikatov? odk dvTiTdooETOL tpiv. 
The only difficulty introduced is that the second series (ZjAotre k.7.X.) 
is joined to the first by xal instead of standing independently by its 
side. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the fact that, the figure 
asyndeton was already employed to mark the change from the ante- 
cedents to the consequents. [Dr. Plummer adopts this punctuation. | 
Taking it in this way we may compare Epict. Diss. ii. 17 OéAw te Kat 


: ov yiverau Kal wt eoTly dO\ucrepov € €u.00 ; TOUTO Kab q Myjdeva ovx iropetvace : 


Wer ext 7o daroxretvar Ta Wdia Téxva...d7AOs pr) OeAe 7) 2 5 Oeds Peder, Kal 

, , , > , R cy} eae \ 
Tis ve KWAVEEL, TIS TE dvaryKdoer 5 Glem om.i. 3 é€xaorov Badilew Kata 
Tas emPupiias avTOD TAS movnpas, fijdov doukov Kat aoeRn aveAndpota, Ou’ 
ov Kat Odvaros cionAOev cis Tov Kécpov: see Lightfoot on this and the 


following paragraph, where he cites Clem. Hom. iii. 42 Kaiy € Epuyvederat 


— Gidos, and Tren, iv. 18. 3; also Clem. Rom. 1. 4 opare, ddeAgoi, Gros Kai 


pOovos ddeApoxroviay breed resd, where their effect is traced through a 


ae series 3 of examples : ib. 6 Gidos kat épis TOAELS peyddas katéoTpewey Kai 
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the text, though not in the note, of Oecumenius), and corrected into 
govevere? In 1 Pet. ii. 1 B has the same mistake, dédvovs for pOdvors. 
A similar corruption may have given rise to the reading $Odvo1, ovor 
in Gal. v. 21. where dévor is omitted by the best MSS. “Conversely i in 
Clem. Hom. ii. 11, $8dvov is wrongly given in the MSS. for ¢ovov. 
Certainly the process of thought is. thus made easier. Accepting this 
change of reading, we shall have only the last result, ‘ye fight and 
war,’ following the two antecedents, ‘ye lust and have not,’ ‘ye are 
envious and jealous and cannot obtain’ : ‘we thus see the words dover 
otpatevonevoy fitly associated with TONE [LOL kal payat, and these words 
anticipating payeobe Kal rwodepetre’ Hoskyns-A brahall an tC i, ai; ops 
314). Internal unrest (jdovai orparevdpevae ev Tots peAeow) in its two 
stages—desire without possession (of a thing), envy and jealousy which 
bring us no nearer our aim (of a person)—is followed by outward dis- 
turbance (udxeo be kal toAeuetre). Compare the stages of éwifvmia ini. 14, 
15. If it is once recognized that, whatever punctuation we adopt, dov- 
evere can only be taken here in its literal sense, it must be allowed that it 
disturbs the natural order, and strikes, as it were, a false note between 
the wéAenor and payor of ver. 1 and the paxeobe and rodeuetre of v. 2. 

émupeire kal odk exere.] Both words are used absolutely as in Rom. 
xill. 9 (é7u.), Matt. xxv. 29 rod x exovros Kal 0 exer dpOjoerat am’ adrod, 
2 Cor. viii. 12 Kad éav eyn edrpdadexros, od Kad odK exe. 


(bOovetre) kal Lqdodre.] On the difference between them see Thue. ii. 64 


Taita 6 pev amrpdypov pepo’ av, 6 de Spav tr BovAdcmevos Kat adrds 
fyrdoa «i 8€ Tis poy Kexrntar POovyce, Arist. Rheé. ii. 10 and 11 with 
Cope’s notes, Cic. Zuse. iv. 17 invidentiam esse dicunt aegrimoniam 
susceptam propter alterius res secundas, quae nihil noceant invidenti... 
aemulatio autem est aegritudo si eo, quod concupiertt, alius potiatur, ipse 
careat, Trench, Syn. p. 100. Both are distinguished from émf. as 
denoting a feeling towards a person rather than a thing. The word 


Gros with its cognates embraces the two meanings, emulation and — 


jealousy, and it is used also of vehement desire, our ‘zeal,’ in a good 
sense. For examples of the former meaning see Acts v. 17 and xiii. 
45 éxhyobnoav Cpdov, Rom. xiii. 13, 1 Cor. iii. 8, 2 Cor. xii. 20, Gal. v. 
20, and above iii. 14, in all which places, the R.V. has ‘ jealousy” 3 


similarly the verb, Acts vil. 9 of arpiapxat &nhdoarres. TOV Twohd : 


dr€ovro, ib. xvii. 5, 1 Cor. xiii, 4, Clem. Rom. ii. 4 pn Karadadety 
aAjrov, pi Cprodv. For dos in good sense ef. John ii. 17 6 LpAos tod 
 olkov cov Karapdyerat pe ‘the zeal (holy jealousy) for thy house will — 
porous me,’ Rom. x. 2 fjrov Oeod exovew, 2 Cor. xi. 2. 4d. vii. 7 ee 
bpév ae bmep €pod, V. iI, Phil. ill. 6 Kara fos dimKwv Tiv exkAno 


. 
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33 2 erérvxyov erayyedov, 1b. vi. 15, with acc. Rom. xi. 7 rotro otk emeTUXEV. 


It was a vow technica of the Stoies, Epict. Ench, 2 opélews erayyeNia, 
em lTvXla OU Opeyn, EKkALTEWS erayyedia TO py TEepuTecciv exeivw 0 exxNiverat. 
ovK exere | Repeated like airefrw in i. 5, 6. It is not a further step. 

Su TO pi} aireicGar dpds.] The subject of the infinitive is expressed 
as in ili. 3, where see n, 

“3, alretre Kal 0 nap eaver ay Yet in i. 5 he had said, quoting from the 
Sermon on the Mount, aireirw Kal d06joera. But the promise is not 
unconditional. In the former passage stress is laid on the need for 
simple faith in the worshippers, here on the right choice of things to 
pray for. 

Why is the active voice used here, and the middle immediately 
before and afterwards? The latter has a slight additional shade 
of meaning, which may be illustrated by the distinction (noted by 
Dobree in Arnold’s n. on Thue. v. 43) between devi érotovv ‘they 
expressed,’ and dewa érovotvro ‘they felt indignation’; and by Donald- 
son’s distinction between ideiy ‘to see’ and idécOar ‘to behold,’ ‘see 
with interest’ (‘in this particular use of the middle it will generally 
be found to imply a certain special diligence and earnestness in the 
action’ Winer, p. 318): ef. for this ‘ dynamic’ or ‘subjective’ middle 
Kriiger Gr. § 52. 8 and 10. Sturz in Lex. Xen. s.v. quotes Schol. 
Aristoph, 156 airoduar 75 aidrd (76 air), domep TOL Kal TOLODpAL, may 6 OTt 
TO pev ait 70 atAds LyTd, 76 O€ aitodparTo wel? ixeoias, Phavorin. airodpar 
TO pera TapakAynoews aiT® kal ixerevw. When airetre is thus opposed to 
airetoOe, it implies using the words, without the spirit of prayer. Other- 
wise, where there is no special reason to emphasize this shade of meaning, 
the active may be used to include the force of the middle, just as pera- 
méumw is used in the sense of ‘send for,’ which strictly belongs to 
peramreurowat. I add a few examples of the combination of the two 
voices: 1 John v. 15 dy otdapev ore dxover judy 0 av aitdueba, oidapev ore 
exopev TH aitnuata & yTYKapev Tap’ adrod, and again airjoe (act.) in v. 16, 
Mark vi. 22-24 airnoov pe 0 eay Oedys...etrev TH pytpi, Th aitrnowpas ; 


ab. x. 35, 38, John xvi. 24, 26, Justin M. Zrypho 49 4 pytnp timeBarev 


airy airnoacbas...kal airnodons éreupe x.7.A., Hermas Vis. iii. 10.7 ré od 
aite’s aroxadvwers ; Prére pn Te TOAAG aitovpevos BAdWys cov THY odpka, 
and just before zaca épdryors Tamewoppoovvns detrau vijorevooy ovv Kat 
Anpay © 6 airets, ib. Mand. ix. 4 od obv pre v cov 77 kapdiay a aro may~ 
TwOV TOV paravopdrov TOU ai@vos tobrov. kal aitod mapa Tov Kupiov, kal 
arolywy mdvta...€av adurTaKTws aie [here I should prefer to 
read airnon|; ib. § 7, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. § 63 p. 771 P 6 Wadpwdds 
airel Néywv...kal TO Tol’repov THs yvdoews aitovpevos 6 Aafid apa pe 


KtNe 
xaxés.] ‘Wrongly,’ as in John xvili. 23 ef xaxds éAddyoa. It is 


explained by the words which follow, and is the Cprgete to 1 John v. 
14 éay to te Kara TO Ee oe avrod a. y, of, Isa. lix. 
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of selfishness ; he would make religion a help to serving the world, cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 4, B. 

Wa & rais Aovais indy Samavhonre. 1] Cf. Luke xv., where Samayvnoay- 
TOS avTovd wavra (v. 14) is explained by 6 Kantindepen cov tov Biov pero 
aropvav (v. 30). The object here is understood from airetre. In Acts 
Xxi. 24 daz. is followed by ézi, in classical writers usually by eis, but 
also by pds, éudi, or the simple dat. ; there is however no occasion to 
separate év from the verb (as Alf.), cf. Thuc. vii. 48. 5 év qrepuroAlous 
dvadicKovras, where Poppo cites Arist. 2th. iv. 2. 20 ev Tois puxpots Tov | 
daravnudtwv ToAAG avadioxe, Aristid. adv. Lept. p. 62 rhHv ev Tots ToLov- 
TOUS damdvyy, and compares Lat. conswmere in re. The extreme of this 
damdvyats I is seen in the érpudyoare and éomatadnoare of Vv. 5. Prayer 
for this is the opposite to prayer for daily bread, and to Matt. vi. 32, — 
33 ‘seek first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you, for your Father knoweth ye have need of these things.’ 
Compare the conclusion of Juvenal’s tenth Satire. : 

4, jorxadtSes.] Recent editors follow A. B. Sin. in omitting pool 
«ai, and understand the word in the figurative sense of adulterous souls, 
in accordance with the language of the O.'T., which speaks of Israel as — 
married to Jehovah (Isa. lvii. 3-9, Jer. iii. 20, Ezek. 16 esp. vv. 32, 35, 

38, ib. ch. 23, Hosea ch. 2), and of the N.T. which speaks of the Chureh- 
as the Lamb’s Wife (2 Cor. xi. 1 2, Eph. v. 22-32, Apoc. xix. 7, 26. 
xxl. 9). It is less usual to find this figure used to express ‘the 
relation of the individual soul to God, but cf. Psa. lxxiii. 27, Rom. 
vii. 2-4, Clem. Hom. iii. 28 ézorav % Wx of’ érépwv orapy, ror ws ra 
poavecsuos. 7 pouxevoaper, tro Tov Ilvevparos éyxatadeiwerou. The : 
insertion of povxot was natural when povxyaAis was understood literally, 
but the context and especially ver. 5 are in favour of the figurative 
meaning. [Spitta however takes it of literal adultery, though he 
thinks the feminine is used tropically of both sexes when seduced by 
evil spirits.] ‘lhe word, which is unclassical (Lob. Phryn. p. 452) 1c a 
found in LXX, Mal. iii. 5 (where powxovs is read by some), Rom. vii. 3, 7 
2 Pet. ii. 14 opbharpol peorol sorxadidos, (Plut. ) Plac. Phil. i. 7, p. 881 D 3 
7 
7 


UT Porxod Kal forxaridos orogoveton, and in figurative use Matt. xii. 
39, xvi. 4 yeved Tovnpa. Kal porxanis. 

olSare.] Seen. oni. 19. The reference is to our Lord’s words Matt. 
vi. 24. 

a puta Tod kdopov, ] The word quia is defined by Aristotle (Eth, N. 
Xiil, 2) edvoiay py AavOdvovooy év dvturerovOdou pidiay ctvat, involvin 
the idea of loving, as wellas of being loved, cf. John xv. 19 6 x6: 
76 iiov éfira, 2 Tim. iv. 10 Anpas.. ayarnras Tov viv aidva. 
ound elsewher in ANS TE but occurs in LXX. ee XXV inte 

eo 
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26, John xii. 43, above i ii, 5, Const. Ap. ii. 6 ravra ta toatra €xOpd. 
TOV cov v brdpxet Kal datpovev pida. 

ds édv odv BovdyOy Hidros elvar Tod Kdopov.| For the use of édv instead of 
av with relatives see Winer, p. 390. It is very common in N.T., espe- 
cially after a vowel (WH. app. p. 173), also in LXX., as 1 Sam. xix. 3 
oryropiar ¢ ev aypS ov éay Ws ekel...Kal dYopat 6 cy tT eav 9, Job. xxxvil. 10 
oiaKiler TO Udup & ds eav BovtAnrat, Sirac. li. 7 wav 6 édv éraxOy oot dean, 10. 
‘Xiv. 11 Kabds edv eyys mote, ib. xv. 16,17, and in the patristic writings, 


‘Clem. Rom. xii. (on Rahab) as éay (‘ ive never: ) oy yevytae AaBeiv abrijy 


Dyas duacdoaré aS) and just below os e€av yes TapaytvojLevovs HGS, 
Hermas Vis. 3.13 as édy tun AvTOvpery Oy dyyeAia ayaby Tis, ebOds ereda- 
Gero Trav tpotépwv AvTOY, tb. § 8, ib. § 2 ds dv TAO, § 3 door Cay epydowvTat 
7b. § 1. Numerous examples from classical authors are cited in 
Viger, p. 516, but they are all corrected (against the MSS.) in the later 
editions, see Hermann in Vig. p. 833, and Kiihner on Xen. Jem. iii. 10, 
12. It stands in the newly discovered treatise of Aristotle ’A@. IIoA. 
¢. 30 rods EMnvorapias ot édv diaxerpiLwor TH xXpHpata fui) ovpBovdevewy, 
40. e231 Tois vomots ot eav TEMHGTW xpyoba, in Polyb. vii. 9,5 mpos ovoTwWwas 
qpiv éav yevarat gudia, Anton. 9. 23 7 ats cov Tpaéis p41) ex THV dvaopay, 
Artem. i. 78 ola otv éov 4 7) yuv) Kat dws Staxeypevy, oUTwS Kat 7 Tpasts, 
Fabricius’ text of Sext. Fp. Hyp. ii. 163, iii. 37. This use may have 
arisen from a wish to distinguish between dv qualifying a relative, 
and ay qualifying the optative or indicative. As the former frequently 
introduced a quasi-hypothetical proposition, it was not unnatural to 
mark it by the addition of a hypothetical particle, particularly as 
this had already become nearly otiose in such phrases as kay «i, dorep 
av <i, while on the other hand dy itself was often used as equivalent 


to éév. Bovdn6j (‘makes it his aim’) is important, since a Demetrius 


may have ‘good report of all men as well as of the truth itself,’ but 
no man who makes worldly success his aim can be also a friend of 
God. Compare Plut. Mor. 6 76 rots roAdots dpéoxey Tols codots éorw 
dtrapéec, KELV. 

kablorarat,] ‘Thereby becomes,’ lit. ‘is constituted,’ see on li. 6. 

5. 4 Soxetre.] The alternatives are, either the friendship of the world 
is enmity with God, or the Scripture speaks without meaning. Cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 53 7 Sowele dre ov Stvapar; 2 Cor. xi. 7, Rom. vi. 3. For 


' Sox. see above i. 26. 


xevas.] Hpict. Diss. ii. 17. 6 7) xevds pbeyydpca ; 
4 ypu? Aéyet.] The same phrase is used Rom. iv. 3, v. 17, x. 11, Gal. 
iv. 80, 1 Tim. v. 18, cf. above ii. 23, and Westcott Heb: p. 474 on 


“modes of citation. For the personification see Lightfoot on Gal. iui. 8. 
To show the incompatibility of being at the same time friends with 


the world and friends of God, the writer refers to the mode of speaking 


common in the O.T. where jealousy i is ascribed to God. 


No ae i in the OES peely oo te 
p Eyo ¥ os 
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e(jroxa adtyy. . emurtpéw ert Suov kat katacknvdcw ev pecw lepcvoaAjpe 
Some commentators (e.g. Ewald) have thought the allusion must be to 
some lost writing, which Spitta identifies with the apocryphal Eldad 
and Modad, see below on ver. 5 (3d). Others (Kern, Bouman, 
Wiesinger, Hofmann) think that the words following 7 ypadi Aéyee 
down to 6.6 are parenthetic, and that St. James is already referring to 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 given in v. 6. But there seems no 
justification for such a sudden break ; and we have other instances of 
quotations in the N.T. which remind | us rather of the general sense of 
several passages, than of the actual words of any one particular passage: 
in the O.T.: see Alf. on 1 Cor. ii. 9 (which Jerome rightly takes as a 
paraphrase of Isa. lxiv. 4, while Chrysostom was in doubt whether it 
was not from some lost book) ; Eph. v. 14 probably a loose paraphrase 
from Isa. lx. 1, 2; Rom. xi. 8 made up of Isa. xxix. 10 (Alf., but vi. 
10 Jowett) and Deut. xxix. 4; John vii. 38 where Westcott’s n. is ‘the 
reference is not to any one isolated passage, but to the general tenor of 


such passages as Isa. lviii. 11, Zech. xiv. 8 taken in connexion with the — 


original image (Exod. xvii. 6, Num. xx. 11)’; Matt. ii. 23 (which Alf. 
leaves ‘as an unsolved difficulty ’); and the differing versions of the 
same quotation in Heb. viii.8 f. and x. 16f. For aa account of the 
various explanations offered here, see Wolf. Cur. Phil. v. p. 58 foll.,. 
Heisen, p. 883-928, Pott, 329-355, Theile, 215-229. 

™Tpos 8dvov emmo0et. | : J ealously a en cf. 1 Pet. ii. 2 (as new-born 
babes) TO Aoyucov dooAov yira émumoOjoare, Phil. i. 8 (God is my witness) 


Os ériT00G mavtas tpas év EN eS Xpirrov Inood, which Lightfoot 


translates ‘I yearn after,’ adding ‘ the preposition in itself signifies 
merely direction, but the idea of straining after the object being thereby 
suggested, it gets to imply eagerness, cf. Diod. xvii. 101 rapévri pev od: 
xpnodpevos, ardvra dé éxumobycas. He notices the fact that while the 
simple wé6os, wofetv, &e. are not found in the N.T., the compounds 
érimobetv, éxirobia, exurdOnous, emumdGyros are not uncommon. So in 
LXX., Psa. xlii. 1 Ov tpdrov érumodet 7; 0 chaos € emt Tas myds, OUTWS erurobet 
H Wuxn pov pos ot 6 cds, Deut. xxxii. 11 cis derds ext Tods voocots émemd- 
ae (‘ fluttereth over’)!; rarely used in a bad sense as Sir. xxv. 20 
yovaiKa év KaAXNEw f7) exumoOnans: With the adverbial phrase compare 
mpos 6pyyv, ™mpos Biay, Tpos mpovijy, and so with dkny, cbréBevay, dep Bo- 
Ajv, apOoviav, xaipdv, pvow, tixnv, Sivapw, bBpw, axOndova, xapw, pirlav, 


GAnOeav, piroveiav. We might perhaps have expected “yAos here 


hard than @dvos, as we gaye Enhonys and not ae in Exod. XX. 


too. 


“J 


y aa 
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974, Iph. A. 1097), of which Herodotus writes (vii. 10) pirder 5 Oeds Ta 


trepéxovta mavta KoAovew (see below v. 6). 

7d mvetpa 8 Kardkurev év futv.| It seems best to take 76 rvedua as the 
subject to érurobel (‘the Spirit which he made to dwell in us jealously 
yearns for the entire devotion of the heart )s ef. Rom. viii. 11 foll. 
él TO Tved.a, Tov eyeipavTos ‘Tnooty €k TOV veKxpov OlKEt év ipwv.. Ad Bere 
70 Tvevpa vioecias, 1 Oor, iii. 16 76 rvedpa Tov Oeod oixel év iptv, Gal. iv. 
6, Eph. iv. 30, John vii. 39, xvi. 7, Ezek. xxxvi. 27 7d myedpd pov Seow 
ev div, Isa. lxili. 11 rod éorw 6 Geis év adrots Td rvedua TO dyvov; Psa. 
hi. 11, 12, De Aleatoribus 3 nolite contristare spiritum sanctum qui 
in vobis est et nolite exstinguere lumen quod in vobis: effulsit, 
Hermas Sim. 5. 6 §5 76 mvetpa 7o aypov...catoxicey 6 Ocds eis 
rdpKa iv mBovhero ( (J: esus), ib. 7, Mand, 3. 1 éAjGevay dry dara... Wa TO 
mvedpa 0 6 cds KATORUOEV ev T™) capt TavTn adn Ges ctipeOy.. Kaul ors dofac- 
Ojoerar 6 6 Kvpwos 6 6& cot KATOLK@V, 20. 5 2 eav paxpodvpos eon, TO ) TVED LA 
TO ayLov TO KQ.TOLKODV ev aot KaQapov € €OTQL pa) emurxoroupevoy 4 bro Etépou 
Tovnpod rvevparos...eav de d£vxoAia Tis TpoTeAOy, EdOds TO TVET. TO dyLov 
tpudepov dv! orevoxwpetrat x.7.r., Test. Jos. x., Benj. vi. If on the other 
hand we make God or the Scripture the subject and 7d rvedpa the object 
of érurofet we may compare Eccl. xii. 12, Isa. xlii. 5, lvii. 16. The 
object however need not be expressed where it is so easily supplied 
from the context. If we read cargdknoe with the majority of MSs. 
and versions, the sense will remain practically unaltered : ‘the Spirit 
which has taken up his abode in us jealously yearns, &c.’ 

The interpretation given above is that of Cajetan, Corn. a Lap. 
(putatisne, O Christiani, frustra in Scriptura Dewm vocari zelotypum 
vestri, osorem mundi tllique quasi invidentem possessionem cordis vestri ?), 
Schneckenburger, Kern, Wiesinger, Alford, Hofmann, Ewald, Briickner, 
Erdmann, Schegg, Beyschlag : : with whom agree (so far as pos POdvov 
is concerned) Theophylact, Euthymius, Methodius, Oecumenius, Heisen,. 
Gebser, Theile, Winer. It is in my opinion the only interpretation 
which is alike in harmony with the context and permissible according 
to the usage of the Greek language; but as some readers may find a. 
difficulty in the word @évos, it may be well to give here a brief con- 
spectus of the other explanations which have been proposed. 

Bede says on the words ‘ Ad invidiam concupiscit spiritus qui habitat 


in vobis?’ Interrogative per increpationem legendum est, quasi diceret, 


‘numquid Spiritus gratiae quo significuti estis...hoc concupiscit ut im- 
videatis alterutrum ? Non utique bonus spiritus invidiae vitiuin in vobis 
sed malus operatur.’ He then mentions that others read it without a 
question in the sense: adversus invidiam concupisert, hoc est, invidiae 
morbum debellari atque a vestris mentibus extirpari desiderat. Alii de 
spiritu hominis dictum intelligunt, ‘wt sit sensus ‘nolite concupiscere, 
nolite ge ks amicitiis Le ee ee spiritus montis westnae, dum 


we = oi ee oni) 
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todro KaTwoKynoe iva Tov ex TOD pbdvov Tpoo-yvopevov Odvarov Katapyyon... 
ort Oe exumobycas t buas 6 Meds KaT@KyTev ev bpiv *Hoatas conocer cine 
ovK dyyedos, od rpérBus, AN’ adros 6 Ocds Eowoev 7pas. 

Severianus (in Cramer’s Catena): éuroel pev cal édierat 7d mvetpa 


ee! oe na ‘\ ‘A I] ie e 
TO EV HELLY THS TpOS Meov OLKELOTHTOS, THY TOU Kbo pov piriav door pepopevor, 


airos dé peiLova didwor  Xdpuy (7d E€vn yeyovert. TS KOO pLuKiS Cufjs). “ 


Theophylact : ov yap KevOs HTL paralos, 7 ™pos- pOdvov, 7) yagi, 70. 


Gpnxava, Hiv Suayopeder, GAN’ éxirobotoa tiv dud THS TapaKAynoEws a’THS 
eyKaTouxiComevyv nytv Xap. 


Oecumenius has the same, with a fuller explanation : 7 Soxeire 6 OTL 


KevOs 7 ypady deve 7) Tpos pOdvov ; j ovdey TovTwv: GAN erurobel yrou ért- 
fntet tHv dua THS TapakAyoews avTHs eyrarouKiaPeioray Duly Xap. 

Euthym. Zig. (also in Cramer’s Catena) : H OoKkelTe K.T.A. aVTL TOD, ) 
vomilere 6 ore Paralos 7 yeapt) plovoica 7 jt deyer.. .0v Backatver, onotv, 7 
ypapy, TO yap mvedpia TO Aahjoay adr HV, 0 Kat KAT BRUT EV 2 év ntv 6 Ocds kat 
arijp, éerurobet THY owrnplay TOV HET EPO Wuyav Kal pretCova, TOV KATO 
@cdv jnpov mpdéewv didwor Ta Yapiopata. 

Methodius of Patara (in Matthaei’s Scholia) : 0 Tape TOU cot evora- 
peioa wh divoe voepa Sdvaysius plover ™ mapa TOU GVTLKELILEVOU droPBaXopevy 
KaL pos poovas % dpas Kal won KaTacupovey (so Gebser for Katacvpel) Kat 
Bovtrcror ova pads Ta Kad. evepyetv. 

The views of later commentators may be more briefly classified in 
reference (1) to the construction of zpos POdvov, (2) to the meaning of 
tpos POdvor, (3) to the subject of émurofel. 

(1) It,will have been noticed that Theophylact and others put a stop 
after zpos Odvov, connecting it with Aéye and not with érurofet, and so 
we read in A and other MSS. So too Gebser (translating ‘Think y 
that the Scripture speaks without reason, enviously 1’) Du Mont sea 
Heumont (ap. Wolf. p. 59), Michaelis, Semler, and Spitta. Such a 
division seems to me to spoil both sentences: the interpretations 
founded upon it fail to carry on the thought of the preceding verse, and 
almost all the later commentators are agreed that zpos p@dvov can only 
be taken with ézuroci. 


(2) Searcely less unanimous is the opinion of modern scholars that 


Theophylact,Oecumenius and Euthymius were right intaking zpos pOdvov 
as equivalent to dGovepds. Others have understood mpds to mean ‘against,’ 
{a) as Cyril above and the second interpreter in Bede, with Luther, 
Du Mont, Heumont, Bengel, Pott, Stier and Lange in later times. 
But zpds can only mean ‘against’ when joined with a word which 


implies hostility : it cannot have this force when joined with a word 


which implies strong affection like éruroGet.? (6) Others again under- 


2 So I read for Karganoer. 
s these words as a quo 
nother renderir 

ch 


The clause in bacens is supplied by Euth. - 
ite h howeve thinks this pos 


our Epistle. He objects to the interpretation which I have followed 
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‘ 


stand zpdés to mean ‘towards’ or ‘with a view to,’ as Bede above, 
‘Does the Spirit desire that you should be envious one of another ?’ 
Calvin ‘Is the Spirit of God disposed to envy?’ so too Bloomfield : 
Beza and Estius translate ‘ spiritus hwmanus ad invidiam proclivis : 


- Bouman after Wolf and Witsius ‘ Does the Spirit move you to envy?’ 


As to this interpretation, while it may be granted that éruroGei is 
occasionally followed by zpds in Hellenistic writers (as in Psa. xlii. 1 
quoted above), this is only allowable in describing warm affection 
towards a person, never in speaking of a tendency to a certain state of 
mind. Still less can éwurofet have the causative force assigned to it 


by Wolf. (c) Others take zpés to mean ‘up to,’ Lat. usque, as the third 


interpreter in Bede quoted above, and.von Soden ‘ bis zur Hifersucht 
liebt er den Geist.’ Practically this is much the same as the correct 
interpretation, but the former is without precedent, while the latter is 
in accordance with analogy, and flows naturally from the ordinary use 
of zpds to express ‘in conformity with.’ (d) Michaelis, Semler, and 
Spitta translate ‘in reference to envy,’ connecting it with deve. This 
would naturally be expressed by epi, and the interpretation is also 
open to the objections stated under (1). 

(3) Bede, Cyril, Methodius and Euthymius rightly regard 70 rvedpa 
(the Divine Spirit) as the subject of érurofe?. Others make 7 ypadpy the 
subject, as Theophylact, Oecumenius, and in later times Gebser and 
Theile (a). Others, as Kern and Wiesinger, take God to be the 
subject understood and 76 avedpa (the human spirit) the object (). 
Practically there is not much difference between these interpretations 
and that which I regard as the right one. Of the two (0) has far more 
claim to consideration than (a), A third view (c) which makes the 
human spirit the subject seems to me entirely to destroy the meaning 
of the passage. (d) Spitta with his usual originality makes 6 ddvos 
(understood from rpds POdvov) the subject, and 76 zvedua, which he takes 
of the spirit of prophecy, the object. He illustrates this from Test. 
Sim 3 6 POdvos kuprever taéons tis diavolas rod dvOparov, and from the 
story of Hldad and Modad in Num. xi. 24-29, where Moses rebukes 
Joshua in the words pi) pois od eué; Kal tis Sein wévTa Tov adv Kuplov 
Tpopytas, otav OG Kvpios TO Tvedua adtod éx’ adto’s; He further quotes 
Midrasch Bemidkar r. par. 15, to the effect that the seventy elders 
were moved with envy against the unauthorized prophets who had 
received a larger measure of the Spirit than they had themselves, 
without being elated thereby. This, he thinks, suggests the quotation 


. from Proverbs which follows in ver. 6. He then refers to the words 


cited from the apocryphal book Eldad and Modad in Hermas Vis. ii. 3. 
and (probably) in Clem. Rom. i, 23 radalawpou of dipuyor, 17 eym dé eipe 
atpis ard KvOpas, as proving that the book was familiar to the writer of — 


oa fails into Ws condensation Ae. ver. 6, 1 ne iii. 6). 


on 
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on the ground that we cannot suppose St. James to have spoken of God 
as acting zpds dOdvov, just after he had condemned this feeling in man 


(reading ¢Ooveire ver. 26). But we have seen that it is a characteristic — 


of the writer to use the same word both in a good and bad sense (zioris, 
mepacpos, copia), cf. Comm. on Faith below. 


6. petlova 8% S(8moww xdpw.| More, in consequence of this jealous affec- 


tion, which shows itself not in the abandonment of the unfaithful 


spouse, but in further bounteousness; cf. Isa. liv. 7, 8 ‘for a small — 


moment have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee,” 
&c., ix. 6, 7, on the effect of the Divine ‘jealousy,’ Zech. i. 14, viii. 2, 
where the declaration of God’s jealousy of Zion is followed by 
promises of her future glory. The absolute self-surrender demanded 
of the Christian is rewarded by richer supplies of divine grace than he 
could otherwise receive. For the pregnant use of peifwy cf. above i. 12. 

Sud déyer. | The subject understood is probably God, as above 1, 12 
emnyyeiAaro, and Eph. iv. 8, v.14, where the same phrase occurs ; others 
take ib as 7 ypady, cf. above ver. 5. 

5 Ocds timepnhdvors dvtirdcoerar Taewois 88 SiSwrw xdpw.| Cited in te 
same form 1 Pet. v. 5. The LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has Kvpuos for @eés. 
Clement of Rome (I. 30), who also has @eds, has probably borrowed the 
quotation from St. James, as his next sentence reminds us of our epistle, 
katadadas Toppw éEavTods ToLodyTes, Epyors Sikatovpevor Kal ov Adyous.. For 
avtir. ‘sets himself against’ see Acts xvili. 6, Rom. xiii, 2, For 


bmepnd. ‘conspicuous beyond others,’ ‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud, — 


‘haughty,’ ! see Sirac. x. 7 puonti) évavte Kupiov kal avOporwv trepnpavia, 
ib. ver. 12 dpyy imepndhavias avOpdrov adictapévov ard tod Kupiov, 
Kal a3 TOU ToujcavTos avTov améoty 7 Kapdla adrov, V. 18 ovK exticTaL 
avOpdrous trepnpavia, Psalm. Sol. ii. 25, iv. 28, where it is used of 
defiant wickedness. In St. Peter the quotation simply enforces 
an exhortation to humility, ‘be humble, for grace follows’: here 
we have to suppose bmepnpavia (‘pride of life,’ 1 John i. 16) 


identified with 7 diAia rod kécpov in v. 4; see the passage just 


quoted from Sirac. x. 12. The friend of the world is proud because 
he makes himself his own centre, disowning his dependence upon Oe 
see Trench Syn. p. 113 foll., Cheyne on Isaiah 11. 12. 
7. trordynre.] A favourite word with St. Peter. : 
avrlornre St Ta SiaBdhy. | Opposed first to the previous clause, and 


then the addition of «ai devéerar Suggests a new contrast to the clause © 


which follows. Compare the parallel passage in 1 Pet. v. 8, 9, also Eph. 


vi. 11, 12. ee devil is the 4 dpxev Tov dae TovTou 1 (above ver. 4, J ee p 


Kal edEerat dc sv.]| The imperative followed by «ai is an 
the 6 


so 


| i ee| a al 


yw oe es lew ae = . 
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by God (above i. 13). Christ’s temptation is an example of submission 


_ to God’s appointment, followed by the flight of the devil. We find a 


reminiscence of this verse in Hermas Mand. xii. 5 od dvvarau (6 did- 
Bodos) xaradvvacrevew Tav dovAWY Tod Bcod Tdv e& dAys Kapdias eAmiCovTwY 
ém avrov. dvvarat 6 dudBoXros avruTaAatoat, kataTadatoas dé od divaTaL. edv 
ovv avrictabyre ait, viKyOels pevéerar foll., ib. xii. 2, 4, 6, vii. 2, 3, 
Testam. Nephth. 8 éav epyalnobe 76 kadov...6 diaBoros hevéetar ad tyudv, 
Test. Iss. 7 tatra roujoare kal wav mvedpa Beriap dhevéerar, T. Benj. 5. 
2. Dan. 5. 

8. éyyloare ro Oe@ kal éyyloe ipiv.] Cf. Test. Dan. 7 zpocéyere éavtois 
470 TOD Jatava Kal Tov wvevpdtwv aitor, éyyilere b€ TO Ged, Psa. cxlv. 18 
€yyvs Kvpuos maou rots érixadovpévors aitov ev adnOeia, Isa, xxix. 13 
{quoted in Matt. xv. 8), Hos. xii. 6 dyyiLe pds Tov Ocdv cov dia wavrds, 
Deut. iv. 7 zotov e6vos peya © éotw aita Ocds eyyiLwv ws Kipios 6 Ocds 
ypov ; on Which Philo commenting says (M. 1. p. 445) the greatness of 
a nation consists in 76 TG Ocd cvveyyilev 7) © Ocds cvveyyile, 2 Chron. 
xv. 2, Isa. lix. 2, Zech. i. 3, Mal. iii. 7. The phrase was first used of 


the priestly office Exod. xix. 22, Ezek. xliv. 13, then of all spiritual 


worship, as in Heb. iv. 16, vii. 19 (where see Alf.). 

kafaploare xeipas,| In the literal sense this was an ordinary ritual 
observance, see Mark vii. 3, Exod. xxx. 19-21 (when the priests go 
into the tabernacle they shall wash their hands and their feet that they 
die not), 7b. xl. 30 foll., Lev. xvi. 4; then used of moral purity Psa. 


 -xxvi. 6, Job xxii, 30, Isa. i. 16, Jer. iv. 14, 1 Tim. ii. 8, 1 John iii. 3. 


The same change from ceremonial to moral purity is found in the Lat. 
castus, cf. Cic. VD. i. 3, ii. 71. Purifying before the Passover was 
general (John xi. 55), see also Acts xxi. 24, xxiv. 16, and Heb. x. 22 (of 
baptism) mpoo-epxopeba €ppavTiamevot TAS xapdias 4 ard aie ToVvnpas 
«al NeAovpevor TO THpa Boar kafapd, Matt. xxvii. 4 (of Pilate). Philo M. 
2 p. 406 explains xetpas in the following words, Adyou pev ordua cipPo- 
Xov, kapdia dé Bovrevrpatwv, tpagewv Se xelpes, 1b. M. 1. p. 214. Thus it 


suits with the word dpaptodds, which is used of open, notorious sinners 


in the Gospels and in 1 Tim. i. 9 dtxatw vomos od Ketrat, dvd pots 8é...Kat 
dpaptwrois x.7.A., 1 Pet. iv. 18, Jude 1D. Kadapiéo found in Hellenistic 
writers instead of classical kabaipw (cf. Westcott Heb. p. 346 f.) is less 
technical than éyvi~w which is also unclassical, see Westcott on 1 Joh. - 
iii. 3. 

_ Gyvicare KapSlas Sipvxou.] This and the preceding clause are com- 
bined in Psa. xxiv. 4, Ixxiii. 13. The verb dyviZw and the cognate dyvic- 
pos are generally used of ceremonial purification, see Exod. xix. 10 ; 
but figuratively, as here, in 1 Pet. i. 22 ras Wyds tuav ayvixdtes ev 
traKkon THS adn betas and 1 John iii. 3. For dup. see above i. 8 and com- 
pare Hos. x. 2 éu€picay xapdias airév: here its full sense comes out as 


‘ applied to one divided between God and the world, cf. Herm. Mand. 


ix. 7 kaOdpicov rHv Kapdiav cov amo THs dubuxlas. For the anarthrous 
Kapdias § see e Essay on Grammar. 


ee ee ee oe ee 
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oval nuiv ote Takaurwpodmev, V. 20 reradauropyKe waca } yp (‘is spoiled’), 
Micah ii. 4 radaurwpia éradaurupyoapev (‘we be utterly spoiled’); so 
tadourwpia below v. 1. In Isa, xxxiii. 1 it has a transitive force ‘to 
afflict another.’ This is perhaps the only place in which the imperative 
is used, and I think it is best understood of voluntary abstinence from 
comforts and luxuries (the daravay of iv. 3, tpudav of v. 5); so Erasmus, 
Grotius (affligite ipsos vosmet jejuniis et aliis corporis oxdnpaywyiats), 
~ Corn. a Lap. and the Romanists generally, cf. Ps. xxxviil. 6 éradauri- 
pynoa Kal karexaupOnv. On the other hand Alf., following Huther 
as usual, translates ‘be wretched in your minds from a sense of your 
sinfulness’; but if we consider that St. James himself was noted for 
his asceticism, that St. Paul bids Timothy xaxordOnoov as Kadds oTpa- 
TuoTns Xpirrov ‘Tnood (2 Tim. ii. 3, 4, 5) and himself kept his body in 
subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27); that fasting, sackcloth and ashes were 
ordinary accompaniments of repentance (Luke x. 13, Dan. ix. 3, 


Joel i. 13, 14, Jer. iv. 8, Isa. xxii. 12, cf. Ps. xxxv. 13; 14); lastly thats. 


our Lord’s char ge to those who would follow him was to deny them- 
selves and take up their cross, we shall see no difficulty in adhering to 
the usual meaning of the word. 
mevOfioare Kal khatoare, | ‘Mourn and weep,’ coupled in Luke vi. 25 
oval tuiv of yeAGrTes viv, OTL TeVOHcETE Kal KAavoere, Mark xvi. 10. This 
is a call to the godly sorrow spoken of in 2 Cor. vii. 10 and Matt. v. 4. 
& yédws tpdv els mévOos perarpamfro.| The verb does not occur else- 


where in the N.T. For the thought cf. Hecles. ii, 2, vii. 2-6, Tobit 
ii. 6, Sirac. xxi. 20, xxvii. 13, Luke vi. 21, 25 ; and for the expression 
4 Mace. vi. 5 (of resistance to torture) 6 8& peyadddpwv kat ovdéva tpdrov 


PETETPETETO, also the use of the simple verb in Pind. Lsthm. iu. 16 
Tpewar HTop Tpos edppoortvay, Ap. Rh. iv. 620 ei ynboovtvas tpérero véos. 


Several MSS. have the more usual perartpagyre with which we may | 


6 


compare Joel ii. 28 6 7Awos petaotpadyoerat cis oxdtos, 1 Mace. ix. 
41 pereotpadyn 6 ite eis TévOos Kal 7) wv movorkdv eis OpHvov. 
xarhdeav.| Classical, only found here in the Bible. It describes the . 
condition of one with eyes cast down like the publican in Luke xviii. 
18, cf. Philo M. 2. p. 331 Avrovpevwv 6pGadrpot cvvvoias yepovor kal Kary 
elas. 
, 10. Tamewdbyre évdtmov Kyptov. | Ci4. 9,91 Retna maevibqre tro 
THY KpaTaLay XElpa TOD cob, i iva twas Doon év Kapa eTLTKOTNS, Matt. xxiii. 
12, Luke xiv. 11, 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8, Job xxii. 28, 29, Prov. xxix. 23, Ezek. 
xvii. 24, Isa, lvii. 15, Sirac. li. 7 ot SoBospevor Kupuov € ETOAC OUCL apBias 
attov kal évérov abrod rarevdcover Tas Woyas aitav. The. adv. évamiov 
is Hellenistic, it has much the same sense as zapd @e@ in i. 27, ch. 
Luke i. 6 Sixator év. cod, 1 Cor. i. 29, 2 Cor. i. 2, &e. The adj. evbmws: 
nd i in | The cr. xxii. - 152. _ For the use of the passive aorist with 


| 


- 
> 
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Mand. ii. 2 rpdrov pav pndevds xataddree pnd: Hdéws dxove katadahodvros 
..Tovnpa » KaTaAahud, axatadotatov Sadvidy éortiv, pndéerore eipnvedor, 
Clem. Rom. ii. 4 pi) karadadciv édd\AjAwv, Barn. 20 cdxepeis ev katadadsg, 
Test. Gad. 3 (6 pucdv) Td Karopfodvre POovel, KaTadahidy domdlera.. 
Field, O¢. Norv., quotes the definition xardAador: of diaBoAais Kar& 
TOV arovTwv ades Kexpyevot. The word is not used by classical writers. 
This evil-speaking flows from the pride condemned in v. 16 and is an 
expression of the hate denounced in vy. 1, 2. It is shown in what 
follows to imply a usurpation of God’s right to judge. 
48eApol,| The three-fold repetition of the word in this polenta is in 
part required by the different constructions of caraAadG and xpiva, like 
the fourfold repetition of vojos, but it also adds weight to the writer’s. 
appeal to their feeling of brotherhood. The appeal is heightened in 
the third case by the addition of roy a6. aérod, not simply a, but his, 
brother. 
Kplvay rov aSehpdv,] Compare Matt. vii. 1, Rom. ii. 1, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
karadade? vépov Kal xplve vépov.| Whoever deliberately breaks a law 
and does not repent of it, thereby speaks against it and treats it as a 
bad law, since it is the essence of a law to require obedience, and he 
who refuses obedience virtually says it ought not to be law. Thus he who 
speaks against a brother virtually speaks against the law of brotherhood. 
The law which the writer has in mind is the royal law spoken of in ii. 
8, to which reference is made by the word wAyoiov in v.12. The 
offence against man is also an offence against God, cf. above iii. 9, Matt. 
xxv. 42-45, 1 John iv. 20, Prov. xvii. 5, Ps. xii. 4, Test. Gad. 4 gvdd- 
fab ard Tod picous, OT1,<is'adrov Tov KUpLov dvouiay ToLet? od yap Oédec 
dxovey Adywv evtoAGv airod wept dyarys Tod TAnoiov. The phrase ‘speaks 
against the law’ is evidently adapted to the special context, cf. i. 4 
TéAevov and réAewos, V. 11 papavOjoerar, vv. 12-14 repdfw, 15 and 18 
darexvyoev, iv. 1 orparevopevwn after méAcuou. 
ovk e routs vépov.|  TowTis Adyov in i. 22, see Rom. 11. 13, 1 Macc. 
ii. 67. In classical Greek the phrase is used for ‘ lawgiver,’ never for 
: ‘doer of the law.’ The critical attitude is averse to the dutiful per- 
_. formance of the law. It is only by doing the will of God, so far as 
it is known to us, that we learn to understand the reasons of it, 
John vii. 17. 

GAA Kpirfs.] Cf. Clem. Hom. xii. 26 foll. ‘If you seek to benefit the a 
good only and not the bad, you undertake to perform the office of a 
judge (kpurod 75 &pyov) and not of kindness,’ &e., Const. Apost. ii. 36 
ev Kpivys Tov ddeAov, KpuTns eyéevov, pydevds oe TpoYeipirapevov, Tols yap 

_ lepevow éretpamy Kpivew povots. 
— 12, eis torw vopodérys Kal kpirfs.]| One who criticises the law is really 
proposing to enact a better law; but there is only one lawgiver and 
judge (John v. 22, 1 Cor. iv. 3-5, Taylor J/, p. 83), viz. he whois _ 
Lord of life and death, i.e. whose sentence takes effect; just as he | 
who ie the right of Deda is the | as 
’ “00 &€ f 
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20, 1 Sam. ii. 6, 2 Kings v. 7, Matt. x. 28 hoByOyre paddov tov 
duvdpevov kal Woxnv Kal cOua arod€oa ev yeevvyn, Luke vi. 9 efeote tots 
cdBBacw Woxnv coca 7 drodeoo; John xix. 10 é£ovoiav exw oravpdcai 
oe kal droAtcat oc, Hermas Sim. ix. 23. 4 ci 6 @eds kal 6 Kupios juav, 
6 TavVTwY KUpLEvOV Kal Exwv TATNS THS KTivEws adTod TyV eLovoiay, Od pYYTT- 
Kakel GAN’ thews yiverat, avOpwros POaptos ov Kal TAHpYS apaptiov avOpuirw 
pvyoikakel, as Suvdpevos arod€oat 7) Hoo aitov; for cdcau see i. 21, 
di, 14. 

od St rls et] How weak and incompetent! cf. Rom. xiv. 4 ot ris «f 
6 Kpivwv GAXétpvov oikérnv ; tb. ver. 10, Acts xix. 15, John viii. 53 riva 
weavTov Toveis ; see above ili. 5 7Xékov. 

13, dye viv ot éyovTes. | The thought of his weakness and ignorance 
should deter man from judging his fellows and finding fault with the 
Jaw: it should also prevent him from making confident assertions as 
to the future. For the interjectional use of dye cf. Jud. xix. 6, 
2 Kings iv, 24 ; for its use with a plural see below v. 1, Hom. JI. i. 62 
GAN aye Oy Tia pavrw epefopev, Xen. Apol. 14 dye d) dxovcare kai adAa, 
similarly age in Latin, of which Servius says (on Aen. ii. 707) ‘age’ 
non est modo verbum imperantis sed adverbium hortantis, adeo ut pler- 
umque ‘age facite’ dicamus et singularem numerum copulemus plurali. 
In like manner we have Matt. xxvi. 65 ide viv jxovcare, Arist. Ach. 318 
eimé prow TL heddpecOa tov AiGwv & Syudtar; Pax 385 «ire por ti waoyer 
avopes ; Plat. Gorg. 455 B dépe 87 iSwpev, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 7 te dy eSera- 
owpev, cf. Sandys on Lept. 26. It is usually followed by an imperative 
or an interrogative, as in Cyrop. ii. 1. 6 aye dy, THs ons Suvdpews Ti ys 
mAnOos <tvar; and in the plural as Xen. Anab. v. 4. 9 dyere dy, Ti judy 
denoecGe; Here it would seem that the following parenthesis has 
destroyed the construction and changed the question ovx oidare ort 
atpis éotw 7 Con tyov into the statement otk érictacGe 70 THs atpiov 
K.T.d. 

ofpepov # atpiov.]| The reading 7 of Sin. B. &c. gives a better sense 
than xat, which occurs in the same phrase Luke xii. 28, xiii. 32, 33 ; so 
xGes Kal ojpepov Heb. xiii. 8. For the warning cf. Luke xii. 16 foll., 
Prov. xxvii. 1 juz) kavy@ Ta eis atpiov, od yap ywwoKes Ti TéEeTAL } eTLovTA, 
Sir. xi. 16, 17, Philo M. 1. p. 132 6 yenrovos dyot oréppata Badodpa, 
putevow, adsyoe Ta Huta, KapTods Tadra oice...<ir’ eLaipyvyns PrAOE 7) Carn 
} eropBpia cvvexeis SuépOerpay wévra eote Se Gre...6 Taira oyurdpevos 
ovk dvato GANG mpoaréfave, Seneca Hp. 101 esp. § 4 quam stultum est 
aetatem disponere ne crastint quidem dominum, Sen. Thyestes>619 nemo 
tam divos habuit faventes crastinum ut possit sibi pollicert, Soph. Oed. 
C. 566 dod’ dvip dv, xatu THs és avpiov ovdev wA€ov por God pérecTW 
neuépas. Wetst. quotes many similar passages, among them one from 
a Jewish story of R. Simeon ben Chal. hearing from the angel of death 
that his office was to slay those who boasted of the things they were 
about to do. Kdersheim (Life of Jesus i. 539) cites a rabbinical 
proverb ‘Care not for the morrow, for ye know not what a day may 
bring forth. Perhaps ye may not find the morrow.’ 

mopevoducda eis thySe THY wédw.| ‘We will go to this city,’ pointing 
it out on the map. So 7dde in Aristotle gets the force of the particular 
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as opposed to the general. Erdmann and Beyschlag, reading xai above, 
wrongly translate ‘we will journey for two days.’ The dispersion of 
the Jews, which gave them connexions all over the world and let them 
know at once of any new opening for trade, led to their being con- 
stantly on the move. Thus we read of Aquila and Priscilla at Rome 
and at Corinth (Acts xviii. 1, 2), at Ephesus (7b. v. 18), again at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3) and at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 19), see above i. 11 év-cais 
Topetats. [See Zahn, Weltverkehr und Kirche, Hanov. 1877. 8.] 

Tovjropey éxet evavrdy. | Cf. Acts xx. 3 Toujoas pajvas Tpeis, 10. XV. 33, 
XViil. 23, Prov. xiii, 23 dfkaror rouncovow ev tAOvTw ern Toda. The 
usage appears to be confined to later Greek, see Shilleto on Dem. /.L. 
p-. 392, Vorst, p. 158 foll. There is a similar phrase in Latin, cf. Sen. 
Lp. 66. 4 quamvis paucissimos una sents dies, tamen multi nobis 
sermones fuerunt. 

eumopevrdueda.] Elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Pet. ii. 3, where it has 
a transitive force. In LXX. (Gen. xxxiv. 10) and in profane authors 
it is intransitive as here. 

Kepdjcopev.| Veitch cites examples of this rare form from Anthol. 
ix. 390, Fragm. Trag. p. 14 Wagner. The Attic is xepdav, with Aor. 
éxepdava, Ion. and late Att. xepdyoouat, Aor. éxépdyoa (the latter occurs 
often in N.T.). R. and P. give dzoxepdijow as fut. of the compound. 
The pass. fut. cepdnOncopar occurs in | Pet. iii. 2, Dr. Plummer calls 
attention to the repeated kai separating ‘the different items of the 
plan, which are rehearsed thus one by one with manifest satisfaction.’ 

14. ofrwes otk émlicracbe +d THs atpiov.] ‘People that know not 
( =‘ whereas ye know not,’ Lat. gui non intelligatis) what belongs to 
the morrow’ ; or, reading rd with some MSS., ‘the things of the 
morrow.’ The phrase is in aa with ot een as dvnp dipuxos 
with 6 dvOpwros € éxetvos ini. 7, 8. For the neuter article cf. Matt. xxi. 
21 76 THs ous, 2 Pet. ii. 22 7d THs Tapousias, Rom. viii. 5 ta ris 
gcapKos ppovotow, Xiv. 19 7a THs cipyvns SudKomev, 2 Cor. ii, 30. For 
ellipse of #ju¢pas see Winer p. 738.1 

Gtpls ydp éore.] Often used for smoke, as in 4. xapivov Gen. xix. 28, 
a. karvod Acts li. 17, a. 7. Ovpudparos Ezek. viii. 11, elsewhere for steam 
or breath, as in the words attributed to Moses in Clem. Rom. 17 (a 
quotation, | as Taghtoce suggests, from Eldad and Modad) tis cigs eyd; 
...aTpls do kvOpas ‘steam from a kettle.’ It is found in the versions of 
Symmachus and Aquila, where the Eng. has ‘ vanity,’ as in Eccl. i. 2, 


1 WH. read here in their text od« émloracde Tis atipiov mola h (wh Suav. arpls 
yap éore mpds dAlyov. patvouévn, agreeing with B except that the latter omits 7 before 
(wh. This seems to me to give a harsh construction for the genitive, and also to 
weaken the force of the passage. The folly of boasting as to the morrow is naturally 
exposed by pointing to our ignorance of what will happen on the morrow, and this 
is itself a consequence of the uncertainty of our life, appearing and disappearing like 
a shifting mist. The omission of the first step confuses the | exp ion. It was 
for ré or rd. to be lost before ris, and then ydp would b 
some sort | of construction. Again, the weight of evidenc 

efore ich also fac the readi 
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ix, 9, xii. 8, Ps. xxxix. 5, lxii. 9, exliv. 4, Jobvii.16. For the thought 
see Job vil. 7 pvyjoOnre ott wvedud pov 7 Con, Wisd. ii. 4 wapadevoetrar 6 
Bios jpav ds ixvn vedédys Kal as dulxdAn SiackedacOyoerar Siw xGeica iad 
axrivov HAlov, ib. v. 9-14 and passages quoted in Wetstein. The force 
of yap here is to give significance to the preceding woia. The reading 
éore iS more vigorous than éom, and may be compared with the 
substitution of 6 zAovovos for zAotros in i. 10, where the thought is the 
same as here. 

ampds dAlyov.] So Heb. xii. 10 of pev mpds dAtyas Huepas eaidevor, 
Apoe. xvii. 10 6Atyov airoy det petvar, 1 Tim. iv. 8 mpds dd‘yov éotiv 
@deAysos, Wisd. xvi. 6 rpds dALyov érapdyOyoar. 

érevra Kal dpavifopévn.] We might have expected vorepor d¢, but the 
oé is often omitted after ére:ra as in ili. 17, and the xat implies ‘as it 
appears, so also it disappears’: the character of our life is transiency. 
Elsewhere in N.T. the verb denotes ‘to destroy’ or ‘to disfigure.’ It 
is used of an eclipse in Aristotle and Cleomedes, and generally of the 
obscuration of the heavenly bodies in Pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo vi. 
22 maoa kwelrar évdedex@s ev KiKXors idiors, ToTE pev adaviLowevyn Tore Oe 
dawopevyn, puplas ideas avapaivoved te Kal madw amoxptrrovta ek plas 
apyns. Aristotle also uses it of the migration of birds (Hist. An. vi. 7 
6 Koxkvé daiverar ex’ ddLyov xXpdvov Tod Hépovs, Tov 5é xeywOva aaviferar). 

15. avri rod Néyeww dpas.] Cf. Ps. evil. 4 dvrl rod ayamav pe évdiéBadddv 
pe, and above iil, 3 eis 76 meifecOar airots juiv, where see n. A 
classical writer would rather have said déov A€yev or oltwes BéAtiov adv 
(. 
€l7TOV. 

édv 6 Kipwos Gedfoy.] Cf. Acts xviii. 21 rot @eod OéAovros, 1 Cor. iv. 19 
éav 6 Kupwos Oedjoy, tb. xvi. 17 ev 6 Kvpuos éritpéryn, Heb. vi. 3, Phil. 
ii. 24 wéroua ev TH Kvupiw o7v...€devoouor, but elsewhere we find St. 
Paul speaking of his future plans without the use of any such phrase, 
eg. Acts xix. 21, Rom. xv. 28, 1 Cor. xvi. 5. A similar phrase was 
customary with the Greeks and Romans, cf. Arist. Plut. 114 otuas 
yap, ola, civ Ged 0’ cipjoerat, TavTys adwahAdéew oe THs 6pOadplas, 2b. 
347, 405, 1188 jv Geds OeAy, Xen. Hipparch. ix. 8 taira bd mavra Oedv 
cuvebedAdvrwy yévoit av: ci O€ Tis TOUTO Oavpdfe drt ToAAGKIS yeyparTaL TO 
ovv OG mpatrev, €d toTw dr, Hv TOAAdKIS cuvduvevy, HTTOV TOUTO Garpdcerar, 
Plat. Theaet. 151, Laches 201 adda roujow & Avoipaxe tadra Kal nko 
Tapa oe avpuov nv Geds eOedy, Hipp. Maj. 286 peArAw erderkvivar seis Tpiryy 

Hpepav...0Tws Tapere Kal abros Kat ddAous adéas. “AAG Tad? eorar av 

eds eeAn, Alcib. I. p. 135 eay BovrAn od & Zoxpares. Od xadds reyes & 
AXkK Biddy. “AAA THs xp7H A€yew ; "Orr edv Oeds eOeAy, Eur. Alc. 783, 
Minue. F. 18 ‘si Deus dederit ;’ vulgi iste naturalis sermo est, Senec. 
Tranquill. 13 tutissimum est de fortuna cogitare et nihil sibi de fide ejus 
promittere : navigabo nisi si quid inciderit, &e. Cf. Brisson i. 57. The 
same language is customary among Jews and Arabs. [Ben Sira is 
quoted to the effect :1 ‘Let no man say he will do anything without 
prefixing to it “If the Lord will.”’ 

kal Laropev Kal moujcopev.] The boaster forgets that life depends on 


2 Grotius ap. Theile in Toc. 


) 
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‘the will of God. The right feeling is, both my life and my actions 
are determined by Him. To put fjcouey or Syowpev into the pro- 
tasis is to make life independent of God’s will, a second factor which 
needs to be taken into account. 

16. viv 8] ‘But as the case really stands,’ cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 6. 

& tats ddafoviats.4] Does not denote the subject of glorying like év 
T® tWe i. 9, but the manner in which glorying was shown, ‘in your 
self-confident speeches or imaginations’ = édaovevdmevor, cf. Clem. 
Rom. 21 dvOpwrois éyxavywpevors ev ddaLoveia Tod Adyou aitav. In N.T. 
only found here and 1 John ii. 16 4 ddafdvera tod Biov. The adj. is 
also found twice, each time joined with imepydavos, see above ver. 6. 
Aristotle defines it Hth. N. iv. 7. 2 doxet 6 dAalov zpoorontixds TOY 
evddewv etvat kal py trapxévtwv Kal peLovov 7} tardpye, see Trench Syn. 
p. 113 foll. Hereit implies confidence in one’s cleverness, luck, strength, 
skill, &c., unfounded in so far as the future result is not dependent on 
them, but not necessarily unfounded in regard to the actual possession 
of these qualities, cf. Test. J oseph. 1 08x dpooa ewourov ev ddaloveta. 
dua THY KOT PUKTY ddgav pov, AXN’ juny ev adbrots ws els TOV eLaxioTwv, SO 
Job xxviii. 8 viol dAafévwv represents the Heb. ‘children of pride’ 
(‘lion’s whelps’ in A.V.). For the plural see above ii. 1 zpoowodAnp-' 
yias: Bengel says arrogantiae exprimuntur in lis verbis, profisciscemur, 
lucrabimur ; gloriatio in praesumptione tenporis. 

routrn.| ‘Every such boasting,’ because there may be a good xav- 
xynows, as in i. 9; cf. 1 Cor. v. 6 od Kadov 76 Kadynpa tpov. 

17. 8dr ob. | “So then, if one knows to do good and does it not, 
there is guilt to him.’ The verse contains a general summing up and 
moral of what has been said before, going back as far as i. 22, ii. 14, 
‘iii. 1, 13, iv. 11. B. Weiss explains ody by connecting the verse closely 
with what precedes, as follows: ‘if all boasting is bad (even where the 
speaker may be ignorant or an unbeliever) it is worse still, it is actual 
sin, for one who knows what is right, to abstain from doing it.’ This 
seems to me very far-fetched. Spitta on the contrary, finding no con- 
nexion in the verse as it stands, thinks it must be a familiar quotation 
and that otv has reference to its original context. Instead of <iddr 
KaNov rovety. -dpapria éoriv, we should rather have expected TO «idevat.. 
épapria cori, or 6 cidds a dpaptiay éxe, aS in John ix. 41 ef tuddAol Fre 
ovk dy cixere dpapriav, 1b. xv. 22, 24, 1 John i. 8. For the dative 
ef. Rom. xiv. 14 obdev xowdv 80 Eavrod «i wy TO Aoyeopery TL KOLVOV Eval, 
éxeivw kowov, 1 Cor. iv. 3 éuot dé eis ehdxorrov € éortw iva i’ bpav ee 
where see "Alt, Clem. Rom. 44 Gpapria ov papas jy eorau ev. 
droBdhupey, Hermas Vis. ili. 3 ti por dpeAos Tatra éwpaxdTe Kal pH 
ywookovtt (where, as here, the infinitive would have been the more 
usual construction). The phrase é éorat cot (or év cor) épapria is common 
in LXX., eg. Deut. xv. 9, xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 15; also Gpapriay — 
Aap Bavew Lev. xix. 17, xxii. 9, XXiv. 1b, So Rom. xiv. 20 wav de 0 0 otK ¥ 
 &k riotews dpaptia éori. 

_ For the a pear. of aird Ce ov ohn xv. Ee iv K 
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kapmov aipe. aitd, Matt. iv. 16, Apoc. ii. 7 7a veKavre ddow atte — 


payetv, esp. after a relative, as Mark vii. 25 yuv7 is cixev 70 Ovyd- 
TpLov abrijs mvedpa dxdPaprov, very common in LXX., as Exod. avn lag, 
paBdov ev H mouoes ev avy Ta onweta, Amos iv. 7 pepis ed’ iv od. BpéEw 
éx avtiv EnpavOnocera, see Winer. p. 184, who gives instances from 
classical Greek. Examples of the infinitive after otda in this sense are 
found in 2 ae ii. 9, Matt, vii. 11. The word xadév is common with 
St. James (ii. 7, iii. 13) as with St. Paul (Rom, vii, 18, 19, 21, 2 Cor. 
xili. 7, Gal. vi. 9, where the phrase zoey 76 KaAdv occurs). The anar- 
throus neuter occurs in the similar phrase was toudv rovypdv Mal. ii. 17. 
For the thought see Luke xii. 47, John ix. 41, xiii. 17, Philo M. 2. 
p- 518 76 prev ayvoig Tod Kpeltrovos Stapaptdvovte cvyyvapuy Sidotau 6 8 e& 
emioTnuys adiK@v aroAoytay otk éxe. The appeal to knowledge here, as 
above i. 19, is a proof that the writer is addressing Christians. 

V. 1.—The persons here addressed are not the same as those addressed 
in iv. 13. Itis no longer the careless worldliness of the bustling trader 
which is condemned, but the more deadly worldliness of the unjust 
capitalist or landlord. It is a question whether they are Christians. 
or not. That there were rich members of the Church appears from i. 10, 
ii. 2, iv. 13 and St. Paul’s warnings against the love of riches. On the 
other hand ‘the brethren’ in v. 7 seem to be opposed to ‘the rich’ 
here ; and the prophets, whom St. James imitates, did not confine 
their threats and warnings to Israel: we have the burden of Moab and 
Egypt as well as of Israel. If we suppose the words uttered first of all 
with reference to disbelievers, they will still be applicable to all who 
in any respect follow in their footsteps. 

dye viv.] See above iv. 13. For severity towards the rich cf. Luke 
vi. 24, xviii. 24, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10, Prov. xi. 28, Amos iii. 10, v. 11, viii. 
4 foll., Isa. v. 8, xxxiii. 1, Jer. iv. 8. 

shoditovres. Only here in N.T.: itis used in Hom. JI, vi. 297 and 
Herod. iv. 189, of the joyful outcries of women in the worship of 
Athene ; in the LXX. it occurs only as the expression of violent grief, 


as in Joel i. 5, 13, Isa. xiii, 6 (of Babylon) édodvfere: éyyis ap spo: 


Kupiov, 16. xiv. 31 ddodAvsare mvAa TOACwY, 1D. XV.3 dAOAVEaTE pweTA KAGVO- 
pod, 1b, xvi. 7, Jer. iv. 8. So Latin ululatus. 

éml tats Tadatrwplats tats émepy opévaus. | The early Christians were in 
momentary expectation of the second coming of the Lord, when the 
world and its lusts would pass away (v. 8): cf. on the aNiven the suffer- 


_ ings which precede his appearance, 4 Ezra v. and the prophecies of Dan. 


xii. 1, Matt. xxiv. partially fulfilled in the siege of Jerusalem, in 
which some of those here addressed would probably be involved, as 


many who had come up for the Feast were surprised by the rapid con- 
: centration of the Roman armies. 


i 
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at a profit ; or whether it is abstract and symbolical, all wealth having 
in itself the character of corruptibility. -The terms chosen have refer- 
ence to the different kinds of wealth, oeonre to corn and other products 
of the earth, onréBpwra, to rich fabrics, 7 iwrat to metals ; giving examples 
of corruption arising from an external cause (the moth), or internal, 
whether deep-seated rottenness or superficial rust. In Matt. vi. 19 
another danger, that from thieves, is mentioned. Compare with the 
whole passage Sirac xiv. 3-19. 

— tuéria onréBpwra.| Rich garments were handed down as heirlooms, 
cf, Acts xx. 33 ‘I coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel,’ Judges 
xiv. 12, above ch. ii. 2, Hor. Hp. i. 6. 40, Curt. v. 20 in Persepolin 
totius Persidis opes congesserunt : aurum argentumque cumulatum erat, 
vestis ingens modus. No other instance of the adj. oyr. is cited except 
Job xiii. 28 radaodrar dorep imariov ontoBpwrov,' cf. Sibyll. prooem. 64 
(of wooden idols), Isa. li. 8 ds yap tudriov BpwOjoerar 7d ypdvov Kal os 
€pia BowOnoerat td onrds, Sir. xlii. 13 dd ipariwv os éxropeverat, Hor. 
Sat. ii. 3. 118 stragula vestis blattarum ac tinearum epulae. Onthe ons 
or tinea see Arist. H.A. v. 32. 1, Cato &.R. 98, Pliny V.H. xi. 35 
§ 117. 

3. 6 xpuads karlwran, | The word is used in Sir. xii. 11 of a mirror 
dimmed with rust, cf. id. ver. 10 as 6 xadkds iotrar odtws 4 mrovnpia - 
atrov, ib. xxix. 10 dréAcerov apyvpiov dia pidov Kat pr) iwOytw bad Tov 
AlBov eis dadhevav, Plut. Mor. 164 EF brodapBaver TOV TAOUTOY dyaBov elvat 
péyiotov: TodTO TO Weddos iov exe, veer au (cf. below pdyerau) Ti Wuxnv, 
égicrnow, 1b. 819 E rhv didoypypatiav domep peor ov iod voonwa THS Wuy7s 
arodvodpevos aropptyov, Hor. A.P. 330 haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 
cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingt posse 2 pict. Diss. 4. 6. 14 
(principles not put into practice) ¢ os OmAdpia aroKkeipweva Kariwr a The 
force of xara is intensive, as in kateoOiw, kataBpexo, kataripmpyp, KaTO- 

_ Kavxdpar above iv. 14. 

St. James here — popular language like the author of the apocry- 
phal Epist. Jerem.” ver. 11 Geods dpyvpods Kal Oeods Xpuoods kat Euht- 
vous. obrou dé od Siacdlovras 4 aa tod Kat t Bpopdrov, ab. ver. 24 7d yap xpuciov 
fs) Tepixewror eis KGAXOs, eav py exuaéy Tov Lov, od py oTiAWoow. Strictly 
speaking itis a property of gold not to rust, Philo M. p. 503 3 xpvods iov 
ov mapadexerat, Theognis 451 eipjoas d€ pe tacw én” epypacw domep amred- 


— Gov Xpvoer, épvbpov idetv TprBopevov Bacdve, Tod xpoins KabvrepOe pédas 


ovx dmrerat ids ot0 etpos, aiet 0’ a&vOos &, eXEeL xaGapdv, Pindar fr. 207 Bergk 
Avs zais 6 xpuods: Kelvov od ons od kis ddrre. Strabo however speaks 
(xvi. 2. 42) of a fuliginous vapour | rising from the Dead Sea ie’ nS 
KGTLOUTAL kat xadkos Kal dipyvpos Kat wav 70 oTtArvov péxpe Kat XpPVveov, SO 
Diod. ii, 48: Dioscorides v. 91 describes gold roeved by chemicals. 
Compare Lam. 4. 1 zés dpavpwOycerat Xpuaion 5 
6 ids atrdy els papriprov bpiv tora. J 
in the sense of poison in iii. 8, and possibly in some of 1 
aneveds in the eo mne ae here stands for rust. 


ids (Lat. virus), hind was used ali 
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think only of outer riches, your heart is set on treasure here : that trea- 
sure is perishing before your eyes : it is a witness of the perishableness 
of all earthly things, including the body which makes use of it. You 
yourselves are doomed to a like decay, which will consume that flesh 
with which you identify yourselves (Job xv. 25, 26, Psa. Ixxiii. 7) no 
less certainly than the funeral pyre of the Gentiles, or that which 
burns to consume the garbage in the Vale of Hinnom. If you had been 
willing to lose your lower life, you would have found a higher: the 
corrupting body would have been nothing to the true self.’ Compare 
Gal. vi. 8 ‘he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption,’ 
Isa, li. 8 ‘the moth shall eat them up like a garment.’ Spitta compares 
Enoch xevii. 8 foll. ‘Woe to you who acquire silver and gold in 
unrighteousness...they will perish together with their possessions and 
in shame will their spirits be cast into the furnace of fire,’ Sir. xxxiv. 
5 6 dyaraév xpvolov od dSicawwOyoerar Kal 6 Sudkov Siapbopay attos tAynoG7- 
cerat. May we attach to this general conception a more special 
application of the figurative rust? It is a witness that you have not 
used your wealth but selfishly stored it up (cf. Theophr. Char. x. rav 
puxporAsywv Kal Tas apyvpoOnkas eotw idly edpwridcas Kal Kes iwpevas) ; 
so Calvin neque Deus aurum destinavit aerugin neque vestes tineis, quin 
potius haec voluit esse humanae vitae subsidia, Quare ipsa sine usu con- 
sumptio testis ipsorum inhumanitatis erit. Auri et argenti putredo quasi 
materia erit inflammandae irae Domini ut instar ignis eos consumat. 
As the rust eats into the metal, so that selfish covetousness, of which 
it is the sign, shall eat into your materialized soul like a canker, 
destroying all the finer and more generous qualities.1_ For instances of 
the phrase «is paptvpiov airots cf. Matt. vill. 4 ‘show thyself to the 
priest as a testimony unto them,’ x. 18 ‘ye shall be brought before 
kings for a witness unto them and the Gentiles,’ xxiv. 14, ‘the Gospel 
shall be preached as a witness to all nations,’ Luke ix. 5 ‘shake off the 
dust of your feet’ cis waptipiov éx’ atrovs ‘as a witness against them’ 
(in the parallel passage Mark vi. 11 the dative simply is used), Luke 
xxl. 13 droBycerat piv eis waptiprov ‘it shall turn to you for a testi- 
mony’ (in your favour). There is no need to translate tiv ‘ against 
you’; the rust is a witness first to you and then to all observers. The 
force of the future éora: may be thus expressed: ‘when you come to 
inspect your treasures the rust will be a witness that you have not 
used them as you ought.’ 

éyerar ras cdpxas dpav.| This form of the fut. of éc6/w is Hellenistic 
and is found in Luke xiv. 15 and xvii. 8 diaxdver por ews Hdyw Kal tiw 
Kal peta TadTa poyerat Kal riecot ov, 2 Kings ix. 36 xaradayovrar at kives 
Tas odpkxas “left Bed, Lev. xxvi. 29 dayeobe tas odpxas tdv vidv, Apoc. 
xvii. 16 ras odpxas ris mopvys péyovra, tb. xix. 18, 21. The form 
dayodpat appears in Gen. ili. 2. Both are condemned by Phrynichus 
(p. 327 Lob). Cf. onréB8pwra above, Judith xvi. 17 Kupuos éxdiucynoe 
avTovs ev nMEpa Kploews dodvar wip Kal oKwANKaS cis odpKas aitGv, Micah 
iii, 2, 3, Plut. Mor. p. 164 F quoted on xariwrou, Stob. Serm. 38.53 dozep 6 


1 Compare Eur. H/. 887 ai d& odpnes af xeval ppev@v, translated by Keene ‘ fleshly 
natures, void of intelligence.’ 


a 
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ids otdypov, ovtws 6 POdvos THv exovaav adtov Wuyny eavayyyxet, Basil. hom. 
de invid. p. 445 quoted by Suicer s.v. pOdvos, Sir. xxxiv. 1 dypumvia 
tAovTou extyker cdpkas. The pl. cdpxes is used for the fleshy parts of 
the body both in classical and later writers, e.g. Hom. J/. viii. 380 7 tus 
Kal Tpdwv Kkopéer Kivas 70° oiwvors dyud Kat odpxeoot, Aesch. Cho. 280, 
Theophil. Ant. 1. 13 vécow wepirecov drdédeoas tas odpxas, and the 
preceding quotations from the LXX. ; while the sing. odpé is used for 
the whole body. Cf. also Menander p. 198 M., Antisth. ap. Laert. vi. 5. 
és wip.] I think the parallel passages lead us to connect this with 
what precedes rather than (as WH. and others after Cod. A. and 
Pesh.) with what follows, cf. Isa. x. 16, 17, xxx. 27 } dpy7) 70d Oupod ds Tip 
éderat, 1b, xxxiii. 11, Ezek. xv. 7 rip airots xaraddyera, Jer. v. 14, Ps. 
xxi. 9, Amos i. 12, 14, v. 6, vil. 4, Heb. x. 27 foBepa tis exdoy7 
Kpioews Kal tupds Lnros eo Oiew pédXovTos Tovs trevavtiovs. It is not merely 
gradual unperceived decay which is to be feared: this is changed 
into gnawing pain and swift destruction as by fire in the approaching 
judgment. Cf. Jude 7 zupds aiwviov diknv tréxovom, Matt. xxv. 41, 
Mark ix. 44 drov 6 oxoAné airdv od TeAevTE Kal 7d 7p ov Bera. 
@nravpicare.] Absolute, as in Luke xii. 21 otrws 6 Onoaupilov & €avTo, 
2 Cor. xii. 14. In Matt. vi. 19 we have the full phrase a) Onoavpifere 
Onoaupors, ef. Rom. ii. 5 @noavpi~es ceavtd opyiv év 7<pa dpyis, Prov. 
1. 18 of hovov peréxovtes OncavpiLovew éavtois kaka, Amos ili. 10, Tobit 
iv. 9, Psalm. Sol. ix. 9. ‘The aor. is used as if from the standing- 
point of the day of judgment, looking back over this life,’ Alf. Perhaps 


_ it is more correct to say that it refers back to the perfects céoyre, 


katiwrat. The laying up of treasures is anterior to these. The word 
eOyoavpicare is pregnant with irony: ‘You heap up treasure, but 
the time for enjoying such treasure has come to an end; it is now 
only a treasure of wrath in the day of wrath.’ For the asyndeton 
ef. below v. 6. 

év éoxdrais: fpépaus. ] Cf. Acts it. 17 éorat ev Tals eoxdTas Mépas, 
2 Tim, ii. 1 ev eoxdraus Tépais evoTITOVTaL Kaipot xaAeroi, Didaché 16. 3 
ev T. . €oX. Tpepaus TAnOvOjcovta ot Yevdorpopjra. The singular év 7 
coxdry TEE is often used in St. John’s Gospel ; other forms are ev 
Kaipo ecxatw 1 Pet. i. 5, éx’ éoxdrwv trav xpovwv tb. v. 20, éx’ érydrwov 
TOV ypepav 2 Pet. iii. 3, ex’ éxxdrov xpovov Jude 18, cf. Peat iv. 30, 
Numb, xxiv. 14, Isa. xli. 23, 4 Esdr. xiii. 18, Vorst p. 109 foll., West- 
cott on 1 Joh. ii. 18 éoyarn dpa. For the general sense see below on 
ipepe opayys, and for omission of article Essay on Grammar. 

. 0t,.] For the sing. see above on aye iv. 13. 

é quuerbhe tév épyarav.| A reminiscence of the proverb aétos 6 épyarns 
rod pucbov airod Luke x. 7, 1 Tim. v. 18. The word is used especially 
of husbandmen as in Matt. ix. 37. 

tov dynodvrov.} It does not seem that any distinction is to be drawn cs 


_ between this and Oepicdvtwv below. dpdw appears to mean origin 


‘gathering, ’ ‘heaping together,’ as of She 
uf : iy 
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éTapnorato & av povov, ebm, THY ys i) Kal odtas a av ev pada Tept TO purov ; 5 


ab. xvii. 13 dvrimpocapynodpevor THY Viv TO eAwpery Tas pilas, of heaping 
earth on a corpse Herod. viii. 24 Tapovs épvédpevos eae ynv 
éraunodmevos: in its commonest sense of reaping or mowing, getting in 
the harvest, the active voice is used, as in Homer JJ. xviii. 551 épufor 
pov o€elas dpemdvas a7 xepolv eXovTes, ib. xxiv. 451 dAaxvyjev?’ opoov 
(reeds) Aeywwvdbev a dpaoavres, Herod. vi. 28 du. ctrov, Arist. Hg. 392 dp. 
Gépos. The word Oepigew is rather more common for reaping and 
harvesting, and is given as a’ synonym of déudv by Hesych. Both are 
used alike of the reaping of corn (dé. in Lev. xxv, 11, Deut. xxiv. 19, 
Isa, xvii. 5) and the mowing of grass (dep. in Ps. cxxix. 7). Both are 
used also in a metaphorical sense of cutting sheer off, as in Hes. Theog. 
181 (of Cronos mutilating his father) nuynoe, Soph. ‘Aj. 239 (of. ne 
yAdooay p pirret Oepicas. 

Tas Xdpas ipdy, | Used here of a field, plot of ground, like xwpiov in 
Acts i. 18, iv. 34, xxviii. 7, and in classical writers. So we find Luke 
Sab, All ak év fais Xeopas; 2b, xii. 16 dvOporov Twos eihopnoey 7) XHpa, 
John iv. 35 GedoacGe TAS Xépas OTL Aevkai eiot mos Oepiopov, Evang. 
Thomae c. 12 tva oweipn otrov «is viv Xepav avrév. In Amos iii. 9, x. 
11 it stands where the A.V. has ‘palaces’: Josephus (Ant. vii. 8. 5) 
uses it of Joab’s field, called pepis 2 Sam. xiv. 30. 

6 Sucrrepnpévos ad tpav.| ‘Which is kept back by you,’ ‘comes too 
late Jrom you.’ The verb is only found here in N.T. In classical 
writers torepéw and its compounds are intransitive, as also in Sir. xiv. 
14 pay dpuorepyons 4 amo deyabiis 1 ‘épas ‘be not late for a feast,’ Heb. xii. 
15% vorepov aro sue xapitos TOU Ocod ‘falling short of,’ Luke xxii. 25 a 
TLWOS borepyoare ; ‘did ye come short in anything?’, Sir. xxvi. 19 dvijp 
TodEMLOTIS borepév dv évoeav. Of the transitive use we have an example 
in Neh. ix. 20 76 pavva cov ovK dduorépnras dard oroparos aitav. The 
passive occurs Diod. xviii. 71 botepotvto THs xpetas, Eurip. Iph. A. 1203 
ma.dos boTrepyoopat (2), 2 Cor. xi. 8 ‘when I was in want (éorepy Gets) I was 
not a burden on any man,’ Heb. xi. 37 4 borepovpevor, Peo pevor, Luke xv. 
14, 1 Cor. viii. 8, Phil. iv. 12, Sir. xi. 11 ore orevdwv Kal Téa padXov tore- 


petra. Some take dao = iad comparing Luke xvii. 25 drodoxysacOjvan rd 


THs yeveds TavTys. In both cases I should prefer to explain it as denoting 


not properly the agent, but the quarter from which the action proceeds. 


I cannot agree with Huther, Lange and Alford in connecting it with 
kpale ‘cries from your coffers.’ The law required the prompt payment 


of the workman, Deut. XXiv. 1b abOnpepov dmroddcreus TOV pu Pov avTod* ovK 


émudvoerat 6 nALos ex’ avT@, OTL TeVYS cont Kat ev aire exet TV ON (da, 
Kal KaraBojnrerat Kara cov T™pos Kvpuov Kal €orat év cot dpaptio, Levit. 
‘xix. 13, Jer. xxi. 18, teat iL 5, ae iil. 5 Sir. xXxxi. ee 


of yarporperot év TO EE « teen 
abrav dvaf joer mf) 
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Bog mpos pe ex THs yijs, wb. xviii. 20 (ery of Sodom), Job. xvi. 18 foll., 
Xxxi, 38, Sirac. xxx. 17 Tporenx Tarewvod vepéAas dundOe...Kat ov a) 
aroory ews erirKkeynrat 6 tyworos Kal...coupoet kpiow. For the oppression 
of the hireling cf. Job. vii. 2, 2b. xxiv. 6-12, Sirac. xxxiv. 26. 

at Boal,] Only here in N.T., cf. Exod. ii. 23 avéBn % Bon avtav mpds 
Tov cov dard Tov epyuv, | Sei ix. 16 éréBreWa ert tv tareivwow Tod 
aod Hou, ott NAGE Bon adtav mpos pé. 

eis ta Gra Kuplov Xafod0.] From Isa. v. 9 joven yap cis Ta Gta 
Kupiov 3a8acéd. The only other passage in N.T. where the form occurs 
is Rom. ix. 29, a quotation from Isa, i. 9. In the LXX. it is found in 
T Sam. i. 3, 11 ’ Adwvat Kupee "EAwl YaBadd, 7b. xv. 2, and in Isa. il. 
12S Vi, -3 &e. : more often it is translated either by wavroxpatwp, as in 
2 Sam. v. 10, Apoc. iv. 8 compared with Isa. vi. 3, and in Jeremiah 
and the Minor Prophets, esp. Malachi; or by duvdpewv, as in Ps. lix. 5, 
lxxx. 7, &c., Hermas Vis. i. 3: sometimes it is omitted in the Greek, 
as frequently in Jeremiah. By later writers it is used as an inde- 
pendent name of God in the nom. or voce. sing. as in Act. Apoe. T. p. 
86, Sibyll. i. 316 6 péeyas SaBacd. Its immediate reference is to the 
hosts of heaven, whether angels or the stars over which they preside ; 
then it is used more generally to express the Divine Omnipotence, cf. 
Matt. xxvii. 53, Luke vii. 7, 2 Kings vi. 17, Josh. v.14. See Cheyne’s 
Isaiah, on I. 9. The use of this name is one among many indications 
serving to show that the epistle is addressed to Jews. Spitta thinks 
there may be a special reference to the angels as ministers of Divine 
vengeance, and compares 3 Mace. vi. 17 foll. of "Iovdator péya eis otpavov 
dvéxpagay...tdTe 6 preyadddogos tavrokpdtwp...nvewge Tas otpavias Tidas, 
e& dv bv0 hoPepoeidels ayyedou karéBynoay. 

eirekfAv0av.| In later Greek the regular forms of the imperf., 2nd 
aor., and perf. were often changed to the type of the Ist aor., as <idayv, 
érecav, Ad Booay, evpooay, elyooav, cf. Winer, pp. 86-91, and for examples 
of the perf. John xvii. 7 éyvaxay, ib. xvii. 6 retrnpyKxav, Luke ix. 36 
éopaxav, Rom. xvi. 7 yéyovav, Barnabas vii. 3 redavépwxav. Meister- 


hans (Gr. Até. Inser. p. 147) cites TapeiAnpay from Smyrna 230 B.c., 


UN nae evTETEVXaV, elo XyKaY, aeroinkav, all B.c. from ‘Laconia. 

5. erpupfoare.| Only here in N.T. The noun occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13 
Hooray tyovpevot THY ev nuepa tpupyv, Luke vii. 25. It is used in blame 
here, as generally in classical authors: in good sense in Isa. Ixvi. 11 
wa. &Onhacavres tpupyonre dd cicddov ddgys adrys and Neh. ix. 25, 
Hermas joins it with oraradéw i in Sim. 6.1 (no doubt a reminiscence of 
this passage) ra zpdBara ool tpupovra jv Kat Niav oratahdvra, Which is 
interpreted of those who have given themselves up to the lusts of the 
world and are afterwards delivered over to the angel of vengeance. 

ém\ ris yfis.| In contrast to the judgment 1 in heaven of the Lord of © 
Sabaoth, cf. Matt. vi. 19 uy Onoavpicere é emt THS vis. 

lemarabiioare.| Found elsewhere in N.T 
oraraddca oa TeOvyK It occurs also in Ez 
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and is never found in a good sense. The noun occurs Sir. xxvii. 13 
yAws airaév év orardAyn dpaprias, and Varro ap. Non. p. 46. 12 spatule 
eviravit omnes Venerivaga pueros; the compound verb kxatacrataAdw 
Prov. xxix. 21, Amos vi. 4. The classical word of the same root, 
omabdw (fr. oraby, the batten, used in weaving for the purpose of | 
driving home the threads of the woof), occurs in Dem. /.L. p. 354, 
where Shilleto says that the only example of the literal sense is the 
play on words in the Vubes 55 & yivas Nav orabds, and that elsewhere 
it only means ‘to squander.’ In the text however the prominent idea 
is that of self-indulgence without distinct reference to squandering. 
*@papare tas kapSias.] No other instance of this phrase is recorded. 
Oecumenius gives miaivouat as the equivalent of tpédw, and this agrees 
with its use in Hom. Od. ix. 246 nuwcv Opévas yadaxrds of turning milk 
into cheese (whence tpodadis = cheese). It would thus have the same: 
force as raxvvew tHv Kxapdiay Matt. xiii. 15 quoted from Isa. vi. 10, ef. 
Luke xxi. 34 zpocéyere pyrore BapvvOdow ipdv ai Kapdiar ev Kpaurady Kat 
pepiuvars Biotixais, kal aidvidios ep buds eriorn H Hepa exeivy, Acts xiv. 
17, Psanciv: Lo.25) 
év jpepa rpayis. | Psa. xliv. 22, Prov. vii. 22 éomep Bods ert odayiy 
Bisa Jer, xii. 3 dyvicov avrods eis Tyeepav opayiss ab. XXV. (xxxil.) 34 
drAavAdEaTe...07t etANPwOnTaY at juepar tudv eis opayyv, Enoch xvi. 1 dard 
neepas odayns, Philo M. 2. p. 543 ouria po Kal mora kabarep teis 
Opéupacw ezi odayiv didota, 1b. ap. Euseb. P.#. viii. 14, 26 rov 
Opeupdrwv Ta mpods lepoupyiav Tiawdopeva THs TrEeioTHs eryeeias ert TH 
—ohayjnvar Tvyxdver 61 rodvKpewv edwxiav, Philemon ap. Stob. 51. p. 356, ' 
47 (Meineke, p. 418) orparidra Koix dvOpwre Kal cirovpeve, Os TA 
tepet’, tv Grdravy 4 Katpos TvOns, Anthol. i. 37. 2 wavres tO Oavarw J 
tnpotucha Kal tpepduecOa, ws ayéAn xoipwv odhaLopéevwv GAdyws, Minucius 
37 § 7 (Deum nescientes) ut victimae ad supplicium saginantur, ut. 
hostiae ad poenam coronantur. For & jpépa cf. 1 Pet. ii. 12, Rom. 
ii. 5. The rich are represented as sinning (1) in getting their ‘wealth 
by injustice, (2) in spending it merely on their own pleasures. Their 
folly is shown (1) in laying up their treasures on earth, (2) especially 
in doing so in the very day of judgment, fattening themselves like 
sheep unconscious of their doom. Dr. Plummer illustrates from Jos. 
B.J. v. 10. 2, ‘Josephus tells us it was all one whether the richer Jews. 
stayed in the city during the siege or tried to escape to the Romans ; 
they were equally destroyed in either case. Every such person was 
; put to death on the pretext that he was preparing to desert, but in 
reality that the plunderers might get his possessions. . . Those whose 
bodies showed no signs of privation were tortured to make them reveal 
treasures they were supposed to have concealed.’ Even more 
hor pie is the description i in v. 13. 4 
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.. .evedpevowpey Tov dikatoy Ott SvaxpyoTos Huly eotw...ddaloveverar TaTépa 
@cov...ci yép éotw 6 dikatos vids Ocod, dvriAjwerat adtod K.T.A., a passage 
regarded by some of the Fathers and by many in later times as prophetic 
of Christ; by others it has been thought to be a Christian interpola- 
tion. We may compare other parts of the same book, e.g. iii. 1, iv. 7, 
as well as Isa. 111. 10 dyowpev rev 8ixavov dre SVoxpyotos Huty eoriv (from 
which the passage in Wisdom is borrowed), 2. ch. liii., Prov. i. 11, 
Amos v. 12, Matt. xxiii. 35, xxvii. 19, 24, 1 John ii. 1, iti. 12, Acts iii. 
14, vii. 52, xxii. 14, 1 Pet. iii. 18, Luke xxiii. 47. These passages 
might suggest that we have here a direct reference to the Crucifixion, 
but in any case 6 décatos must be regarded as generic and not confined 
to one individual. Thus the words are applicable to the writer him- 
self, who was known to all the Jews as the Just; cf. the account 
of his death in Euseb. H.Z, ii. 23, taken from Hegesippus: dia ri 
trepBodnv THs dukatocvvys aiTod éxadctro Alfkatos cat ‘OBAtas, the Jews 
ran upon him crying out ® ® kal 6 dikaos erAavyOn...AWOaowpev TOV 
dixatov, herein fulfilling the prophecy in Isa. iii. 10 (as Hegesippus 
says). One of the priests in vain tried to save him with the words 
travoacGe, Ti mouetre ; evxerat dep tuav 6 dikavos. See below v. 16. 

ovk dvrirdocerat ipiv.]| The subject here is 6 dékauos. A more regular 
construction would be ot« dvtiraccdpevov, but the abrupt change to 
direct statement is a far more graphic way of putting the fact. For 
the change from aor. to present we may compare the similar passage 
in Isa. liii. 5-7 érpavparicOy 8a Tas Gpaptias HuGv...kat abros dua TO KeKa~ 
KOoOat ov« dvolyer TO oT6ua as TpdBarov ext odayiv 7nXOn, Kal ws apvos 
...00K avolye. 76 otoua. The present brings the action before our eyes 
and makes us dwell upon this, as the central point, in contrast with 
the accompanying circumstances. Others (Hofmann, Erdmann, &c.) 
take the verb as an impersonal passive, like dfeOyoerar below v. 15, 
meaning ‘no opposition is needed,’ ‘you have your way’; but no 
instance of this use has been pointed out. It is the middle, not the 
active, which means to resist, as above iv. 6, and Rom. xiii. 2, Acts 
xviii. 6, 1 Kings xi. 34, Hos. i. 6. The a example of the passive in 
the LXX. is Prov. iii. 15, where it means ‘shall not be’ compared with 
her,’ lit. ‘set against her.’ The clause is made interrogative by WH., as 
by. Benson, understanding 6 Kipuos (cf. above iv. 6),! which was actually 
substituted for ov« by Bentley (OK for OYK), but I agree with Herder 
that this gives a less natural and a less pathetic sense than the reading 
of the MSS. For the thought see Matt. v. 39, Rom. xii. 19, 1 Pet. 
il. 23 ; and for asyndeton the Essay on Grammar and ii. 13 above. 

7 paxpobupjcare ofv.] Turning to the oppressed brethren St. James 
urges patience upon them by the example of ‘the just,’ and because it 
is now the last time, the day of slaughter, and their cries have gone — 
up to the Lord of Sabaoth. As yAvkvOvpos means « sweet- -tempered,’ — 
d€0Gvpos ‘quick-tempered,’ so Lee is lly ‘long-t 
the opposite t¢ t N.T. we : 
of God se 
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also the adv. paxpoOipws Acts XXVi. 3). The verb paxpobupew is used 
of God 2 Pet. iii. 9, of man 1 Cor. xiii. 4. In LXX. we find 
paxpoOvj.os of God Exod. xxxiv. 6, Ps. ciii. 8; of man Prov. xiv. 29, 

' xvi. 32, xix. 11. The word is rare in classical Greek, but iacpoeiae 
occurs in Menander p. 203 Mein., and paxpofvpéw in Plutarch. On the _ 
relation of paxpobuuia to tropovy see Lightfoot on Col. i. 11, and | 

2 Tim. iii. 11. 

fos Tis mapouetas, | éws seems to be first used as a preposition by 
Arist. Yop. ii. 2, p. 1096 éws trav drépwy,* then by Polyb. i. 18. 2 ot« 
dvrefjeray TAY ews dxpoBodio pod, often in LXX. and N.T. The word 
tapovota ‘ visible presence ’ is regularly used for the Second Coming, 
as below v. 8, Matt. xxiv. 3, xxxvii. 39, 1 Thess. ii. 19, iv. 15, &c., 
2 Pet. iii. 4. ‘Other expressions are Saree Xabi "Inood Xpiorod 1 Pet. 
i. 7,135; émiddvea Tit. ii. 18, 2 Tim. iv. 1; 4 émupdvea ris rapovoias, 
2 Thess. ii. 9. Spitta cites Test. Jud. 22 éws aapovaias tod Geod THs 
Sicatoctvys, Test. Abr. 92. 11 péype ris peydAns Kal evddfov airod 
mapovotas, Joel ii. 1 rdpeotw jpépa Kupiov, ote eyyds juepa oKdTOVS. 

i8od.] As in iii. 4, 5, directs attention to the following illustration. 

& yeapyds. For the comparison see Sir. vi. 18 as 6 dpotpiav Kal 6 
oreipwv mpooéed Oe ™m radia, Kal dvdpeve TOS dyabovs KapTrovus avras, Psa. 
exxvi. 5, 6, Matt. xiii. 30, 2b. xxiv. 32, John iv. 35 foll., 1 Cor. iii. 5-9, 
Gal. vi. 7, 2 Tim. ii, 6, Menander p. 245 Mein, 6 TOV yewpyav nOovnv iyi 
Bios, tals éAriow even Trapupv0ovjuevos, Tibull. li. 6. 21 spes alit 
agricolas, &e. 

&Séxerar.] Of. what seems like a reminiscence in 2 Clem. Rom. 20, 
yrpvalopeba. TO viv Bi iva TG pwédovte orepaveb oper oddels TOY Sixacwv 
Taxvv KapTroVv afev GAN exdéxerat aitév. He goes on to give the 
reason for this, «i yap tov pac Bov tov dixatwv 6 Meds cvvTdpws aredidov, 
<tOews éproplay noKovpev kat ov OeooeBeay. The word éxd. is also found 
Heb. x. 13, xi. 10, 1 Cor. xvi. 11 &e. 

rtpwov. | Coupled with aiva 1 Pet. i. 19, with érdyyedua 2 ihe i. 4. 
The preciousness of the fruit justifies waiting. 

paxpobupel er aird. | Same phrase in Luke xviii. 7, Sir. xviii. 10, 
xxix. 8 él raeivw paxpobvpynoov. . See Winer P. 491 on the use of éxi 
with verbs denoting emotion. 

éos AGBy.| The subject is kaprds (cf, above iii. 18) contained in the 
nearest object aird, not (as Luther, Hofmann, Spitta) the husband- 
man, nor (as Erdmann) the earth. On the Jiniehon of dy see on ii. 10, 
and cf. Winer 370, 387, Goodwin § 620. 

_— mpdipoy. ] WH. read zpéiwovy here with Bi, though retaining the w in 
‘pwwos Apoc. li. 28, xxii. 16: see their Appendix, P- 152. Xenophon 
S it of one Oecon. XVii. a moAXot Hw oie ei qept TOU Seo) shed ee 
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bers uty tpwipos Kal dymos (perhaps referred to here), Jer. v. 24, Joel 
ii. 23, Zech. x. 1. The former rain comes after the sowing, the latter 
just before the ripening, see D. of B. under ‘rain.’ For the ellipsis of 
vetds see Winer p. 738 foll. and above iii. 11 76 yAvnd | Kal TO muKpov. 

8. ornplEare tas signa] So Apoe. iii. 2 ornpurov ra Nowra & pédrew 
dmobaveiv, Luke xxii. 32 oripicov rods ddeAdovs cov. This strength- 
ening is more usually ascribed to the Divine working, as in 1 hess, 
iii. 13 <is 70 ornpigat ipav tas xapdias, 1 Pet. v. 10, 2 Thess. ii. 17, 
Ps. li. 12. It is the true cure for dupoxia. The noun oryprypds occurs. 
in the same sense 2 Pet. iii. 17. As in waifw and cadzifw, the in- 
flexions vary between o and & (Winer p. _110). 

Hyyxev.] 1 Pet. iv. 7 rdvrwv 16 réXos 7 mY YKEV" Toppovyoate ovv, Matt. 
iii. 2 and often jyyicev 7 Bacirela TSv oipavGv, Luke xxi. 28, Heb. x. 25, 
Phil. iv. 6 6 Kupuos éyyvs: uy pepyvare, 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Barn. xxi. 3 
eyyvs 7) Hucpa ev} cvvaroNetran TévTA TH TovnpG: eyyvs 6 Kvpwos Kal & 
pcos attod. For the general belief in the approaching coming of the 
Lord see 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Th. iv. 15, Rom. xiii. 11, 1 John ii. 18; one 
argument for the lateness of the second epistle of St. Peter is the doubt 
expressed on this subject (ili. 4) rod éorw 7 érayyedia Tis wapovoias 
avrov; ‘since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were.’ 

9. ph orevdfere kat’ GAAqAwv.| Of. above iv. 11 py) Katadadeire and the 
reasons there assigned. The word denotes feeling which is internal 
and unexpressed, cf. Rom. viii. 23; used of secret prayer Mark 
vii. 35. 

ta pi KprOfjre.] See below v. 12 iva pi iro Kpiow TETNTE. It is a 
repetition of the words in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vii. 1, cf. id. 
v. 23 foll. ’ 

mpd Tv Oupdv eecaycert ] Matt. xxiv. 33 dray tyre maya TAUTO. ywooKere 
OTe eyyvs eat ert Fépous, Apoe. iii. 20 idod Eor]Ka ¢ el THY Ovpav Kal Kpova, 
Plut. Mor, 128 F evioe pods...rvperod mepl Ovpas dvtos HON, OopyBovpevor 
arehhovow € eavTovs, , Justin Dial. c. 32 rod Brdodynua pédXovros Nadety 
non ert Ovpats ovros, Hus. H.H#. i. 6. Even to the brethren the Coming 
is a warning as well as a comfort and encouragement. Winer p. 152 
mentions Ovpar in his list of anarthrous words. / 

10. fareBevypcs | John xiii. 15 trddeypa Swxa tuly iva Kabds eyo 
eroinga, tjpiv Kal bets Toure, 2 Pet. ii. 6, Sir. xliv. 16 “Evay einpéornce 
Kupiy, trdderypa petavotas tais yeveats. Phrynichus says the correct 
form is Tapdadery 0. we find however in Xen. de re eq. ii. 2 ratra 
imodelypara é coTAl TO mododd pvp. Spitta compares 4 Mace. ix. 8 ippels 
bua Thode TIS kaxotrabelas Kab _bropovijs Th THS dperns dOa, oiroper, ab. 
XVii. 23 dvexnpv&ev Tots oTpariwrats as trdderypa Ty exeivwv tropovyy. 

kaxora(las. | Only here in N.T., used by Malachi i. 13. For the 
spelling see W.H. App. p. 153 foll., and compare above épi6ia iii. 16, 
dAaLoviaus, i iv. 16. The verb occurs below v. 13. Both are classical 
Tous mpoptras. | How is it that no mention is made of t! 

h St. Ls refers in the word Xpucrds mabev 
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Possibly the Jews of the Dispersion may have been less familiar ‘with 
the details of our Lord’s life, than with the books of the O.T. which 
were read to them in the synagogue every Sabbath day. The example 
of the prophets is referred to in other parts of the N.T., as in Matt. v. 
12, xxiii. 34, Acts vii. 52, esp. Heb. xi. Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah are preeminent patterns of endurance. Of. Isa. 1. 
5 foll., Lam. iii. 27 foll., Heb. vi. 12 pipyrat trav dua wictews Kal paKpo- 
Oupias KAnpovopovvrwv Tas érayyedias. In Heb. xiii. 7 pvypovevere tOv 
Hyoupevov tyov...dv dvabewpodvres THY ExBacw THs dvactpopys wyweiobe THY 
riotw, it is possible that there is allusion to the life and death of St. 
James himself. 

ddnoav év rH dvépart.] Honoured as they were, they still had to 
bear persecution. Speaking ‘in the name’ means speaking as repre- 
sentatives of Him who sent them, cf. below v. 14. The simple dative 
is found Matt. vii. 22, Jer. xliv. (li.) 16 6 Adyos Ov eAdAnoas Tpds Huds 
évopart Kupiov. This approaches the force of ért 76 évéuare (depending 
on his name, i.e. through his power), which occurs both in N.T., as in 
Acts iv. 17, 18, and in classical writers, as Dem. Zept. 495. 7, Isae. 58. 
28 and 85. 3 with Schémann’s n. Diodorus xviii. 57 has ypdas 
emioToAnV ek TOD TOV Baciéwy dvouarTos. 

ih pakapilopey Tovs jrropelvavras. | Asini. 12, and Dan. xii. 12, cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 13 6 de dropeivas cis TeAOS OtTOS TCwOnoeTar, 4 Mace. Vil. 22 eidds dre 
TO Sia THY GpeTivy wavTa Tovov tromevety paxdpiov éeoTw. “Yaropuovy is 
found in connexion with paxpoOvuia 2 Cor. vi. 4 ff., Col. i. 11, 2 Tim. 
iii. 10. 

*I4B.] Job is not an example of what we should call patience except 
in his first acceptance of calamity (i. 21, ii. 10). We should rather say 
that his complaint in ch. ii., his indignation against his friends for 
their want of faith in him, his agony at the thought that God had 
forsaken him, were symptoms of an extremely sensitive, vehement, 
impatient character, which has very little either of Stoic dmdGea or of 
Christian zpairys, but excites our admiration by its passionate outbursts 
of exalted feeling. The word means however endurance, and may well 
be applied to the persistent trust in God shown in ch. xiii, 10, 15, xvi. 
19-21, xix. 25 foll. It corresponds to éxaprépyoe, used of Moses, Heb. 
xi. 25. For the reference to Job, cf. Tanchuma 29. 4 ap. Schoettgen 
H.H. 1009 foll. st pauper stat in tentatione et non recalcitrat, ille duplum 
accipiet in mundo futuro. Hx cujus exemplo hoc addiscis? Hxemplo 
Jobi qua tentatus est in hoe mundo, Deus vero duplum ipsi reddidit. 

qxotcate.| So in the Sermon on the Mount jxovcare dtu eppyby. It 
is properly used of oral instruction in the synagogue. The aor. here 
must be translated, as in many other instances, by the Eng. perfect.! 

Td TéeAoS Kuptov eldere, | ‘You are acquainted with the story and have 
seen in it how God makes all turn out for good.’ Alf. reads iSere with 
AB?, translating ‘see also,’ which gives a very uncouth sentence, and 
would imply that they could have heard the story without seeing 


1 See Dr. Weymouth’s interesting Essay on the Rendering into English of the 
Greek Aorist and Perfect. 
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: the end. On the confusion between e and.in the MSS. see note on 

ili. 3 ie. Ewald understands réAos as ‘das Ziel welches Gott bei Job’s 
Leiden hatte, nimlich seine Liebe zu zeigen,’ so Schegg and others, 
comparing 1 Tim. i. 5 17d réAos ris mapayyeAias éotly ayary, but 
it is better understood (as in the Peshitto version exitum quem ei 
Secit dominus) of the end appointed by the Lord, viz. Job’s final 
prosperity and the declaration of his integrity against Satan and the 
friends, cf. Heb. xiii. 7 dv dvaGewpotvres THY ekBact THs dvaarpopiis 
puyseioBe tHv tiorw and Job xiii. 12 6 de Képwos evrAdynoe Ta ecxata “168 
7) 74 curpoobev, Ps. 103. 8 oixripuwv Kal éAcrjpwv 6 Kupuos, _paxpdbyuos 
kat TodveAcos’ otk eis TEAOS GpyicOnoerar, 2 Cor. xi. 15 dy 7d TéXos 
éora. Kata Ta epya attav, 1 Pet. iv. 17 ti 76 TéAos Tov areaOotvtwv; For 
the subjective genitive Kvupéov cf. 1 Pet. iii. 14 tov PoBov airav pH 
poByOnre, 2 Cor. xi. 26 xwdvvois roTapav, Anotav, kt... Test. Gad, p. 
685 dpov Kupiov éxdéEacbe ‘wait the limit appointed by the Lord,’ so 
dixatocvvy, eipyvn Ocod. Augustine and Bede, with others of the older 
commentators and Bassett, take Kupiov of Christ, contrasting what the 
readers had seen of his sufferings with what they had heard about 
Job. But this, instead of giving one perfect illustration of the result 
of suffering rightly borne, gives two imperfect and barely intelligible 
illustrations. If réAos is supposed to refer to the Resurrection and 
Ascension, the main point of the comparison (suffering) i is omitted: if 
it refers to the Crucifixion, the encouragement is wanting. Moreover 
if Kvpéov is to bear this force here, we should at least have expected 
the article with it; and the writer in the preceding verse bid them 
look to the prophets as their examples, not to Christ. 

8ru.] Epexegetic of rédos. ‘Ye have seen the final result of God's 
working, (showing) that God is merciful.’ Alford, taking it in the sense 
‘because,’ gives a very forced explanation ‘look on to the end which 
God gave Job; and it is well worth your while to do so, for you will 
find that he is very pitiful.’ 

Todkbomhaxvos. | ‘Sympathetic.’ Occurs elsewhere only in Hermas Mand. 
iv. 3. 5, Sim. v. 7. 4. The equivalent zoAvédcos is found in Psa. cili. 8, 
Joelii. 13. The substantive roAvor)ayxviais found in Herm. Vs. i. 3. 2, 
ab, ii. 2. 8, iv. 2. 3, Mand ix. 2, Justin M. Tryph § 55 ; wodvetorAay- 
xvos Herm. Sim. v. 4, movevomayyvia in Sim. viii. 6. 1, see the n. 
on Vis. i. 3. 2, and cf. Bom karyvos Eph. iv. 32, 1 Pet. iii. 8, Beacon 
common in the Gospels, both derived from packs phrases as Seen ééous 
Luke i. 78, od. oixtippoy Col. ili. 12, ra orAdyxva TOV dylwv avaraverat 
Philem. 7, wrclew ra orAdyxva 1 John iii. 17, ra orAdyxva airod repiaco- 
tépus eis Spas éorw 2 Cor. vii. 15, airdv, rodr’ eore Ta eud. o7ACyXVa ‘my 
very heart’ Philem. 12, Prov. xii. 10, Isa. Ixiii. 15, where Vulg. has 
multitudo viscerum tuorum. The sing. is used in the same sense in 

Test. Zab. 86 0 ee dmooré\Aet 70 pees avrod emt we ve Kaut émov 
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oixt(ppoy.] ‘Compassionate.’ Occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Luke 
vi. 36, found in LXX. Clem. R.1i. 23 and Theocritus. 

12. mpd wavrov SE pi dpvtere.| This is a reminiscence of our Lord’s 
words (Matt. v. 34) in which, instead of the old rule ovx éropxjoets, he 
lays down the Christian rule py éudcar ddAws...€oTw 82 6 Adyos bpdv vat 
val, ov ov, TO dé repicodv TovTwY ex Tod wovnpod éoriv. The language 
of the O.T. itself is not by any means uniform on this subject. A Jew 
might defend the use of oaths by appealing to Deut. vi. 13 (bidding 
the people swear by the name of God), Psa. lxiii. 11 ératweOnoerar ras 6 
épviuv ev aire, Isa. lxv. 16, Jer. xii. 16 (though in these passages it is 
rather the faith in Jehovah symbolized by the oath than the oath 
itself which is meant); also to the practice of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 
1), Micaiah (db. xxii. 14), and the words ascribed (dv@pwatxwrepov, as 
Athanasius says, ap. Suic. ii. p. 513) to Ged himself, Gen. xxii. 16, 
Psa. cv. 9, Isa. xlv. 23, see particularly Heb. vi. 16 f., vii. 21. On the 
other hand we read in Sir. xxiii. 7 waideiav ordpatos dxovoare TEékva...ev 
Tois xelAcow advTod KatarnPOyoerat duaptwrds, Kal Aoidopos Kal trepypavos 
oKavoadtabyjcovrat év aitois. dpxw pa) ions TOoTOpa Gov Kal dvopacia TOU 
@cod py crvebicOys...dvyp modvopKos tAncOynceTa avopias K.T.r., Prov. 
xxx. 9 wa pH wevnfels Krew Kal 6udcw 7d dvopa Tod Meodv, which 
Delitzsch understands of blaspheming against God, cursing him as the 
cause of his misfortunes, Levit. xxiv. 15 dvOpw7os Os éav Katapdonrat 
@cdv dpapriav Ajpwerar, dvoudlwv dé dvoua Kvupiov Gavatw Oavatoicbw. 
This prohibition gave rise to a variety of forms of swearing in which 
the name of God was not expressed, see Matt. v. 35, 36, xxiii. 16-22, 
Philo Spec. Legg. M. 2. p. 271 ‘if a man must swear, let him not swear 
by God, but by the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, the heaven.’ 
Elsewhere however Philo gives the higher view (M. 2. p. 184) xadAurrov 
dy Kat Biwpedeotatov Kai dppotrov oyun Pioe TO aveporov, ovTwS 
adnbeve ep’ Exdorov dedidaypevn as Tos Adyous dpKous civat vopilec Bat: 
devtepos bé wAods TO edvopxety, tb. p. 271 od wictews 7) ToAVOpKia TEKpHpLov 
GAN amorias éoti rapa Tots ev dpovodow, and he goes on to point out 
the motives, such as hatred, which often lead to swearing. Similarly 
the Essenes are said to have forbidden all swearing, Joseph. B./. ii. 8. 
6 wav 70 pnbev in’ aitav ioxupdrepov GpKov, TO Oe GuvveW TepLioTavTaL XElpoV 
Te THs eropKias troAapPdvovtes, So Philo M. 2. p. 458; hence Herod 
excused their taking the oath of allegiance (Jos. Ant. xv. 10. 4). It is 
difficult to reconcile with this what Josephus says of the oaths they 
had to take in the course of initiation (B./J. ii. 8. 7). So the ancient 
Greeks, see Pythag. ap. Diog. L. viii. 22 uy durvdvar Oeods, aoxety yap 
avtov dely agimicrov wapéxev, Diod. Sic. x. fr. 16, Epict. Hnch. 33, cf. 
Wetst. on Matt. v. 37, and the story told of Xenocrates (Cic. pro 
Balb. 5) cum jurandi causa ad aras accederet una voce omnes judices 
ne ts juraret reclamasse. 

On the teaching and practice of the Early Christians see Dict. of 
Christ. Ant. under ‘Oaths,’ Nicod. Evang. p. 552 Thilo (on Pilate’s 
adjuring certain witnesses dpxilw ipas kata THs owTynpias Kaicapos, they 
answer) 7els vopov exopmev my dpvvew OTe dpaptia éeori, Clem. Al. Strom. 
vii. 8. p. 861 P. esp. $ 51 remeopévos révtn Tov Oedv elvar TavToTe Kal 


A ad 
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aidovpevos pH dybevewv, dva&wv TE avTov Kat pevdeo Ga YYOT KY, 7) 
owedjoe 1 Oeia kal TH éavTod dpkeirat povats...travty O€ ovde dpvvow 
-OpKOV dmournbeis, Orig. on Jerem. iv. 2 (where Israel is bidden to 
swear righteously and truly) says Taxa. m™pOrov bet opdoau ev aAnbeia 

va. pera. TOUTO mpoxoas TLS dévos vevarau Tov py opview drAws GAN’ 
Aen vat pa) Sedpevov paptipwy tod «iva To vat (Lomm. vol. xv. p. 166), 
Chrysost. Hom. viii. in Act. (ap. Suic. ii. 510) XaAwov er Oapev 7H 
yAdrry: pydeis duvitw tov Oedov, Photius Hpist. i. 34 6 d& etarabys Kai 
peyaropvxos avip aicxuvOjcera Tos Adyous Opkw TixTO’s arodaivew Kat 
Ti Ou TOV oikeiwy TpdTeV TictW ariualew, Theodoret Epit. div. decr. 16. 
6 pev tadads vopos amayopever TO Weddos, 6 b€ ye veos Kal TOV SpKov. 
‘Tertullian is inconsistent, denying the lawfulness of oaths in Jdol. xi. 
taceo de perjurio, quando ne jurare quidem liceat, but allowing it in 
Apol. 33 sed et juramus sic, ut non per genios Caesarum, ita per salutem 
eorum. For a further discussion see Comment below. 

St. Augustine has some interesting remarks on this verse (Serm. 
180). He had always, he says, shrunk from taking it as the subject 
of a sermon, but as it came in the lesson for the day he felt it 
his duty to offer some explanation. He sees no harm in oaths if 
it were not for the danger of committing perjury. They are some- 
times required in order to induce belief of an important matter, but 
as they are certainly too common, it is better to keep on the safe 
side and avoid them altogether. What especially puzzles him is the 
ante omnia. ‘Is swearing worse than stealing or adultery? We must 
regard it as a hyperbolical phrase used to add weight to the apostolic 
injunction.’ The truer explanation of the zpo rdvyrwy is to limit the 
comparison to what immediately precedes. St. James is not thinking 
of offences against the moral law generally, but only of those modes of 
expressing impatience of which he had spoken in the preceding verses 
pa orevalere, &e., cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8 rpo ravrwv tiv eis Eavtods ayarny éexrev 
EXOVTES, where this precept is compared with the preceding cwd¢povycare 
kal vyware, not with the first and great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.’ It must be confessed however that we might 
rather have expected the angry feeling of injustice to have expressed 
itself in curses than in oaths. The latter seem rather to betoken 
irreverence and a low tone as to ordinary truthfulness, which would 
have come more naturally in speaking of the sins of traders in iv. 13, 
cf. Clem. Al. Paed. 3. § 79, p. 299 P. érairios 8& dpxos wept wavrwv Tod 
aroAovpevov axéotw, and Tert. Jdol. xi. B. Weiss thinks there is a 
reference to the asseverations made before the judge of ver. 6. For 
examples of hasty, irreverent oaths see 1 Sam. xxvi. 16, 2 Kings v. 20. 
Still the oath supplies a heightened form of expression for almost any 
feeling, and especially in the case of angry threats, cf. Philo M. 2. p. 
271 cited above. For construction of éuvvw cf. Hos. iv. 15 py dpviere 
Ku ptov : the acc. is common also in classical writers. Other construc- 
is are e with nent cis, €v. Be position of dé a ; 
ed to in Mat 


wheres as also it 


are specified. 
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qro.] The only examples cited of this form are 1 Cor. xvi. 22 qro 


avdbepa, 2S CLV ols dl elVlace.s xemol ‘Tepovoahnp. nro dyia, Aretaeus 
i, 2. 79; Hippoer. 8. 340 L., Clem. Al. Strom. i. 7. p. 339 P. ro TUS 
m9 79s, aire dvvaros TLS ane e€eurelv, 7 NTO coos év duakpioret oyu Vs qTw 
yopyos év epyous, quoted trom Clem. Rom. 48 with the omission of a final 
clause jrw dyvds: in Strom. vi. 8. p. 778 the same quotation occurs with 
éorw for 7rw in the first two clauses. Hermas (Vis. iii. 3) has povoy % 
Kapola mpos Tov @ecy HTrw, and it occurs in the treatise Ad Diogn. 12 yrw 
co Kapdia yvaors, Cwi dé Adyes GAnOyjs, and in Epiphanius quoted below. 
It was formerly read in Plato Aep. ii. 361 C, but Stallb. now reads 
éorw, Zur. iro. Sterrett LZpigr. J. in As. Mi. has one instance (no. 31) 
ei O€ Tis Kakoupy7noel, NTw Evoxos HAL SeAynvy, and Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
(Zt. f. Vogl. Sprachforschung 1887, P- 386) cites another from Tiberio- 
polis in Phrygia karnpapévos 7jrw aitos Kai Ta Teva adrod. He also 
gives several examples of the Phrygian form <izov. Dr. E. L. Hicks in 
a private letter suggests that ‘ it was a late form adopted through false 
analogy from nee Byro, orA6. otyTw. The resemblance of 6 B6 ora, 
nV eBay € ETH, Tevet Bypevoat might well lead to this.’ 
7d val val kal rd od o8.| ‘Let your yea be a yea and your nay a nay’ 

(and nothing more). Edersheim i. 583 quotes a Midrash to the effect 
that ‘the good man’s yea is yea, and his nay nay.’ I prefer this, which 
is the ordinary way of taking it, as the simplest and plainest, but 
Schegg would translate it as a direct quotation from Matt. v. 37 ‘let 
yours be the “ yea yea”’, and the “nay nay.”’ Justin M. while quoting 
from St. Matt. inserts the article with St. James (Apo/.i. 16 D) and so 
Clem. Al. Str. v. 100 quotes | TO TOD Kupiov prov, goTw Spor 7 vat vat Kal 
ov ov, tb. vii. 67 dixarocdvys 7; Vv eritoun davar Eotw tuav 76 val val kal od: 
ov, and Clem. Hom. xix. 2 Tois be vopilovow é ds ai ypapat dwWacKovew ore 
6 Ocos duvver em, € éorw tuav 7 val val Kal 7d od ov. So also Epiphanius 
Haer. 1. P. 44 rod Kupiov A€yovros Mi) Gpvivan | payre TOV obpavey pare THY 
yiv pate Erepov Twa OpKov, GAN Arw iudv 7d val val Kal 7d od ov. Resch 
(Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft u.k. Leben 1888, pp. 283—288) regards 
this variety as a proof that we have in them different renderings of the 
same Aramaic logion. Similarly he regards the ddws of Matt. and the 
mpo tavtwv of J: ames as standing for “the same word in the original ; 
and compares 7d vat with 6’Apiv in Apoc. iii. 14. If Stanley and 
Alford are right in their explanation of 2 Cor. i ce hg (na a BovAevopo kara 


odpKa Bovdcdvomuar, i wa 7 Tap €uot TO val vai, Kat TO od ov;) it has no refer- 


ence to our Lord’s words, and is indeed used in an opposite sense, 


ry _ 


implying either blamable inconsistency or, as others think, over-con- — 


fidence and obstinacy. 


Wa al trd epi Sire] = iva pa kplOnre above v. 9: cf. Sir. xxix. 
19 4 t lS. 


ry hy 
hy poth 
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18 repirerpnpévos tis exAnOn ; un emiomdcbw: ev axpoBvotia KéxAyTal THIS ; 


py mepitepverOw, ib. ver. 27 dédecau yuvarké ; wy Ente Avow. Aé€AvoaL ard 
yuvaiKos ; un Enter yuvaixa, 1b. ver. 21 doddos exAnOns ; oy Tor peA€rw, Sir. 
vii. 22-26: also in profane Greek Dem. Cor. p. 317. 15 d8iKcet tis Exaiv ; 
opyn Kal Tynwpia Kata ToVTOU' e&ypapTé TLs AkwV; CVyyVO"UN avTt THs TYLwpias 
tovtw, id. Androt. 601 dobevéorepos «f; Tois apyovow edynyod: dof Kal 
TovTo; ypadov, Juv. 3. 100 rides, maiore cachinno excutitur with Mayor's 
n., Roby Gr. § 1553, 1555. In Latin the protasis is usually regarded 
as a categorical assumption, and so some would take it here, and even 
in such forms as that in iii. ioe where the sentence begins with the 
interrogative pronoun. The interrogative is more in accordance with 
the vivacity which characterizes St. James. 

ev ipiv.] See above iii. 13 and 1 Cor. xv. 12 Aeyovaiy tives ev byiv. 

TpocevxérQw.| Instead of breaking out into oaths. 

edOupet.] Classical, found elsewhere in N.T. only in Acts xxvii. 22, 25. 

Wadrére. | Properly used of playing on a stringed instrument, as 
Lue. Paras. 17 ovre yap addeiv én xwpis aiddv ovre Waddew avev dvpas. 


| We find it also used of singing with the voice and with the heart, 


Eph. v. 19, 1 Cor. xiv. 15. The word is only used of sacred music in 
N.T., but in Sir. ix. 4 of a hired ectharistria, pera YahdAovons ju) 
Bente m3 

14, aodevet.] ‘Sick,’ as in Matt. x. 8 and often both in classical 
and Hellenistic Greek. A special case of xaxo7a6ia. 

rovs mperBurépous Tis éxxAynolas.] The same phrase occurs Acts xx. 17 
(of Ephesus). The ecclesiastical constitution of the Jewish churches 
was developed out of the synagogue, in which, if the place was populous, 
there was the council of elders (Luke vii. 3) one or more of whom, 
entitled dpyictvaywyos, like Jairus (Luke viii. 41, 49), was intrusted 
with the superintendence of the religious meetings,) ef. D. of B. under 
‘Bishop’ and ‘Synagogue,’ also Dict. of Chr. Ant. pp. 1699 foll. and Rothe 
Die Anféinge der christlichen Kirche, pp. 147 foll. Other references to 
Christian elders are Acts xi. 30 (the church at Antioch send their con- 
tributions to the elders at Jerusalem), 1b. xxi. 18 (the elders were present 


' during Paul’s interview with James), 1 Pet. v. 1 rpeoBurépous ev tpiv 


TapakarG 6 cvpmperBirepos. Rauch contests the genuineness of this 
passage on the ground that the writer elsewhere speaks of diddcoKador 


and cvvaywyy, not as here of mpeo Bvrepor and éxkAyoia; but éxx. and 


vy. are convertible terms, not only in early Christian literature (for 
which see note on ii. 2, Schiirer /.c. p. 58, Spitta p. 144, 354, and 
Harnack in Z. /. wissensch. Theol. 1876, p. 104), but in the LKX. A’ 


reason for the use of éxx. here may be that it is a general word for the 


permanent body of the Church, and is appropriately used for the So) 
of its ministers (cf. Matt. xvii. 17 ‘if thy brother sin against thee’. 

eixé TH éxkAnoia, which has much the same force as ‘the elders of the: 
Church’ a while ovvay. zerore My to the gang regation in a 
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particuiar building. If James presided over the council at Jerusalem 
and wrote the letter preserved in the Acts, he cannot have been 
ignorant of zpecBvrepor. We need not of course suppose the word to 
be used in its later hierarchical sense (see Dict. of Chr. Ant. under 
‘Priest’): Bede im loc. understands it simply of age and experience, 
tristato praecipiens ut ipse pro se oret et psallat, infirmanti autem vel 
corpore vel fide mandans ut, qui majorem sustinuit plagam, plurimorum 
se adjutorio et hoc seniorum curare meminerit; neque ad juniores 
minusque doctos causam suae imbecillitatis referat, ne forte quid per eos 
allocutionis wut consilii nocentis accipiat. 1t seems better however to — 
regard it as an official title, denoting the leaders of the local Christian 
society (of zpoiordpevor 1 Thess. v. 12, ot ayovpevor Heb. xiii. 17), who 
would exercise a general superintendence over the activity of the 
individual members and over the use to be made of the yapiopara. 
Those who possessed these gifts in the largest measure would doubtless 
be themselves included in the council of elders (76 tpeoBurépiov 1 Tim. 
iv. 14). On notification of a case of sickness, the council would, we 
may suppose,. consider whether it was a fit case for the exercise of the 
xdpurpa, and would depute some of their body to attend to the case 
and unite in prayer for the sick person (Matt. xviii. 20). Schnecken- 
burger is, I think, right in his view that the writer is not here com- 
mending a new remedy, but remedii semper usitati rectum usum com- 
mendare...Noluit tuwmultario charismatum usu ordinem, jam docendi 
promiscue pruritu (iii. 1) labefactatum, magis turbari. In Clem. Hom. 
Ep. ad Jac. 12 it is said to be the duty of the deacons, as the eyes of 
the bishop, to inform the congregation of all cases of sickness, in order 
that they may visit the sick and give such assistance as the president 
may think fit. Wetst. quotes from Rabbinical writings showing that 
it was the custom to send for a rabbi in sickness, and that sometimes 
as many as four visited the sick at one time. Polycarp (ad Phil. 6) 
mentions visitation of the sick as a duty of the elders émucxerropevor 
mavtas dobeveis, see Acts xx. 35. On the treatment of the sick and the _ 
use of the physician | ef. Sir. xxxviii. 1-15 esp. v. 9 év dppwornpati cov 

«+ EVEQL Kupio Kal airos idoeral oe. 

mpocamareac aye én’ airév.| ‘Let them pray (stretching their hands) over | 
him.’ Origen (Hom. in Lev. ii. 4) comparing the ways of propitiation - 
under the old and new covenants, quotes this verse as follows si quis 
autem infirmatur, vocet presbyteros ecclesiae, et imponant et manus, 
ungentes ewm in nomine Domini. Et oratio ‘fide salvabit infirmum et, 
si in peccatis fuerit, remittentur et. I do not think this implies a1 
denial of the beneficial effect of oil in bodily sickness (as Dr. Plu 
seems to hold in his note on this passage) : it is merely that 
does not care to dwell pen it, as it is” unconnected with his pa 
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ddelpavres €Xalw.] Anointing the sick was customary, see D. of B. 
under ‘ Medicine’ and also vol. iii. p. 395, and for instances Isa. i. 6, 
Luke x. 34. Herod in his last illness was recommended a bath of oil 
by his physicians (Jos. B.J. i. 33.5). The medicinal properties of oil 


are also praised by Philo (Somn. M. i. 666), Pliny (W.H. xxiii. 34- 50), 


and Galen (Med. Temp. bk. ii.). The latter calls it dpucrov iapdrwv 


mdvTwv Tots éEnpappévols Kal adyuwoeor cwpaow. Here the anointing is. 


accompanied by a miraculous healing in answer to prayer, as we 
are told of the Twelve (Mark vi. 13) 7Aedov éAaiw wodAovs dppado- 
tous kai eGeparevov. Nothing is specified as to the use of oil in 
the promise recorded by the same Evangelist (xvi. 18) éri dppworous 
xeipas eriPynoovow Kal Kadds e€ovow, or in Acts xxviii. 8, where St. Paul 
is said to have healed the father of Publius by prayer and the laying 
on of hands, In the church of Corinth (1 Cor. xii. 9) gifts of healing 
(xapicpara iaparwv) are mentioned along with the other manifestations 
of the Spirit. but again nothing is said as to their mode of working. 
So too Irenaeus (ii. 32. 4) asserts that miraculous powers might still 
be witnessed in his day, aAXou tovs Kdéuvovtas dua THs TOY XELpOV emLOéoews 
idvra, but is silent as to the use of oil: Augustine in his long list of 
contemporary miracles (Civ. D. xxii. 8) only once mentions the use of 
oil. On the other hand Tertullian (ad Scap. 4) says Septimius Severus 
was cured with oil by the Christian Proculus; and in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (c. 19) Seth, having asked for oil from the tree of life to heal 
his father Adam, is told that this is impossible, but that hereafter the 
Christ would come kai dAcier airov TO TowwtiTw eAaiw Kal dvacTHoeETaL... 
Kal TOTe G7o wdons vooov iabyoerat. Irenaeus (i. 21. 5, cf. August. 
Haeres. 16, Epipkan. Haeres. xxx. 2) says that the Gnostic sect of the 
Heracleonites anointed the dying with oil and water to protect them 
from hostile spirits in the other world. Chrysostom, Hom. 3 in Matt. 
(Migne Patrol. Gr. vol. 57, col. 384), magnifying the sanctity of Church 


vessels generally, says, those know how far our lamps surpass all others - 


doo peta TicTews Kal edkaipws eAaiw xpiodpevor voonpata <Avoav, from 
which it is inferred that the oil for anointing the sick was taken from 
the lamps used in church, as is still the custom in the Greek Church, cf. 
Neale’s Lastern Church, Introd. pp. 966, 1037, Dict. of Chr. Ant. under 
*Oil’ p. 1453 foll. Cassianus speaking of Abbot Paul says (Coll. vii. 26) 
such virtue proceeded from him, that cum de oleo quod corpore con- 
tigisset unguerentur infirmi, confestim cunctis valetudinibus curarentur. 
This may be compared with Chrys. Hom. in Mart. (Patr. vol. 50. col. 
664), where he recommends, as a remedy against drunkenness, the 
anointing of the body with oil taken from the martyrs’ tombs. So the 
Nestorians mix oil, water and the relics of some saint or, if these are 
not to be procured, dust from the scene of a martyrdom, and anoint 


On the Oil of the Cross s see Dict. Chr. A 


the sick with it (Neale, /.c. p. 1036 and cf. pee T. Mir. Mart. i. 2), 
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followers of Heracleon and the Church of Rome in later times, sup- 
posed it to retain a purely spiritual efficacy, thus changing a hypo- 
thetical appendage to the injunction (xdv duaptias 7 werounkds) into the 
essence of the injunction itself. There is, I believe, no recorded 
instance during the first eight centuries of the anointing of the sick 
being deferred, as having only a spiritual efficacy, to the point of 
death, except among the Heracleonites, whose conception of the use 
of the anointing, as described by Epiphanius /.c., is almost in verbal 
agreement with the language of a monastic rule for Extreme Unction 
contained in Martene (De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, vol. 5 p. 241) 
ut more militis unctt praeparatus ad certamen aereas possit superare 
potestates. ; 

_ Many stories are told of cures wrought by the Unction for the Sick 
in D. of Christian Ant. pp. 1455 and 2004. In the Greek Church the 
oil, called edxéAatov, is usually consecrated by seven priests. In the 
West we find the oil consecrated by laymen and even by women as late 
as the 6th century. In the 8th century Boniface ordered all pres- 
byters to obtain the oil of the sick from the bishop. Itis curious that 
in the early church it was not necessary for the anointing to be 
done by a priest: it was frequently performed by the sick man 
or by his friends! It is not till a.p. 852 that the function of 
anointing is confined to the priest. The original intention for the 
healing of the body was forgotten and ‘the rite came to be regarded — 
as part of a Christian’s immediate preparation for death. Hence in 


the 12th century it acquired the name of wnetio extrema. ... Inthe 13th 
century it was placed by schoolmen among the seven rites to which 
they then limited the application of the term sacrament.’ DO) Crees 


‘The effect of this sacrament is thus defined by the Council of Trent 
(sessio decima quarta). After declaring (cap. 1) that it was ordained 
by Christ (Mark vi. 13) and promulgated in this verse by St. James, 
the decree continues (cap 2) res et effectus: hujus sacramenti illis 
verbis explicatur: Et oratio fidei salvabit infirmum et alleviabit eum 
Dominus ; et si in peccatis sit, dimittentur ei. Res etenim haec est gratia 
Spiritus sancti, cujus Unctio delicta, si quae sint adhuc expianda, ac 
peccati reliquias abstergit et aegroti animam alleviat et confirmat...et 
sanitatem corporis interdum, ubi saluti animae eapedierit, consequitur. 
The dogma is clenched by the following anathemas: Can. I. Si quis 
« dixertt extremam Unctionem non esse vere et proprie Sacramentum ‘te 
Christo Domino nostro institutum. et a beato Jacobo Apostolo promut- 
gatum, sed ritum tantum aeceptum a putribus aut figmentum humanum; 
: anathema sit. Can. II. Si quis diwerit sacram infirmorum Unctionem 
non conferre gratiam nec remittere  peceata nec alleviare palais d jam 
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- The Roman Catechism adds that it is only to be administered to those 
who are dangerously ill, that the oil is to be applied to those parts of 
the body in quibus potissimum sentiendi vis eminet, eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, hands, feet, renes etiam veluti voluptatis et libidinis sedes. Pastors 
must instruct their people that by this sacrament venial sins. are 
remitted, the soul is freed from the weaknesses contracted by sin, and 
filled with courage, hope, and joy. If bodily health does not now 
_ follow it, this is to be ascribed to the want of faith of those who 
administer or receive the sacrament. In the form of Visitation for 
the Sick, in the English Prayer-book of 1549, anointing was allowed if 
the sick person desired it: ‘then shall the priest anoint him on the 
forehead or breast only, making the sign of the Cross and saying thus’ 
(a prayer for the inward anointing of the soul and for a restoration 
of bodily health). 

As regards the Greek Church Dr. King says (Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Greek Church in Russia, 1772, p. 305) ‘though the Greek Church 
reckons it (the anointing of the sick) in the number of her mysteries, 
yet it is certain there is nothing throughout the whole office which 
implies that it should be administered only to persons periculose aegro- 
tantibus et mortis periculo imminente, as is prescribed in the Roman 
Church. On the contrary it may ... be used in any illness as a pious 
and charitable work, but not of necessity ; and thence I presume the 
doctors of this church maintain that this mystery is not obligatory or 
necessary to all persons.’ 

It is curious that there is no note on this verse in Theophylact, 
Euth. Zig., or Cramer’s Catena. Oecumenius on ddAchpavres éAaiw 
refers simply to the miracles in the Gospels without alluding to any 
sacramental use of oil in his own day: rotro kal tod Kupiov éru rots 
avOpadros cvvavactpepopevov ot ardatoAou éroiovv aAdeipovtes TOds dode- 
votvras éXatw Kal idpevor. Bede in like manner speaks only of the use 
of oil for healing bodily disease: hoc et apostolos fecisse in Evangelio 
legimus, et nune Ecclesiae consuetudo tenet ut infirmi oleo consecrato 
ungantur a presbyteris et oratione comitante sanentur. Nec solum pres- 
byteris, sed, ut Innocentius papa scribit, etiam omnibus Christianis uti 
licet eodem oleo in sua aut suorwm necessitate ungendo, quod tamen olewn 
non nisi ab episcopis licet confici. Nam quod ait, ‘Oleo in nomine 
Domini,’ significat olewm consecratum in nomine Domini: vel certe quia 
etiam, cum ungunt infirmum, nomen Domini super ewm invocare debent. 
Luther’s opponent, Cardinal Cajetan, in his comment on this verse — 
denies that it has any reference to the Sacrament of Extreme Unction: 
Textus non dicit ‘Infirmatur quis ad mortem ?’ sed absolute ‘ Infirmatur 
quis?’ et effectum dicit infirmis alleviationem, et de remissione pecca- — 
torum non nisi conditionaliter loquitur. ... Praeter hoc quod Jacobus ad 
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variously given in the other MSS. In that case 76 6vowa will be used — 
here as in 3 John 7 )where see Westcott), Acts v. 41 (where atrod or 
some other specifying genitive is added in the inferior MSS.), Lev. 
xxiv. 11, cf. above ii. 7, and the similar use of 4 6dds in Acts ix. 2, 
bab ay, &el All cures were wrought in the name of Jesus Christ; cf. 
Mark xvi. 17 & 76 dvdpari pov. emt dppwatous xetpas éeriOnoovow, 
Luke x. 17, John xiv. 13, Acts iii. 6, 16, iv. 10, xvi. 18, xix:) 18 c(of 
the exorcists). 

15. 4 ex ris mierews. | Prayer proceeding from faith, cf. i. 6. 

cdoe Tov Kdpvovra.] ‘Shall restore to health him who i is ailing,’ ef. 
Mark v. 23 (lay thy hands upon her) drws cw6y Kal Lyoeras, tb. vi. 56, 
iii. 4, vili. 35, &c.: so in classical writers, Lys. p. 107 “Avdoxidys exer Ta 
payVUT pO cHoas THY abTod Wyn Erepwy Sia Tadta drofavovrwy : hence the 
word oéortpov was used of a doctor's fee. This is the only passage in 
the N.T. in which xayvw is found in this sense, though it is common 
enough in classical writers, who also use the aor. and perf. participles 
of the dead. I see no ground for the distinction made by some 
between doOev and kdpvo. 

éyeped adrov 6 Kipuos.] Cf. Mark i. 31 rpocedAbav nyepev airyy, Matt. 
ix, 5, Psa. xli. 8-10. Dean Plumptre compares Acts ix. 34 ‘J. C. 
maketh thee whole.’ The R.C. interpreters understand it of spiritual 
comfort. 

kév.] Not to be taken in its more usual sense ‘ even if,’ as Alford, 
Huther and B. Weiss. Huther denies that it can ever have the “ee 
lative force, but see Mark xvi. 18 kay Oavdowdy Tu mioow, Luke xiii. 9 «a 
pev romnon Kaprov, Demosth. FL. 411 obros éxrpéreral pe viv dmavrav, Kav 
avayxacOyn mov cuvTuxelv, arexndnoev edbéws, Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12 Kidpos 
€Boa aye TO oTpdrevpia KATA METOV TO TOV TOAEMLwV OTL exet Bacwrcds Ely, 
Kav ovr’, em, ViKd LEV, wav? Hype memoinrat, 2D.) Aik, 36, Tsaeus P. 66, 4 
dpolws UTapyxel THY abriy eivat pyreépa, Kav év TO TaTpa@ bevy TLS olkw, KoV 
éxrounO, and often in the newly discovered Constitution of Athens, eg. 
§ 61 Kév twa droxeipotovjowow Kpivovoew ev TG Sixacrypiv, Kav pev add 
TILOT Vv. 

dpaprlas 7 Teronkds.] We might ask why St. James puts the com- 
mission of sin hypothetically after he had distinctly said woAAG rraioper 
dravtes. But the clause is probably to be taken as meaning ‘if he has 
committed sins which have given rise to this sickness,’ cf. Matt. ix. 2-5 
(the neal ee of the paralytic), John v. 14, ib. ix. 2, 1 Cor. x1. 30, Deut. 


xxyvill. 22, 27, Psa. XXXVIil. o Job xxxiii. 19 foll., Test. Gad. 5 émjyayé 


prot 6 @éie vooov iyraros, Kal ei py edxal Tod marpos poov égbacay (I should 
Dexe set) es ov ate sured 3 mepeeiag Ov’ éxeivov Kal Koddlerau. er 


—" 
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_ ely ASyov Kata TOD viod Tod dvOpdrov adeOjoerat aire, xxv. 29, Luke 
xiv. 14 dvramodobjcetau, Rom. x. 10 xapdia mioreverau. oTOpare 6o0Xo- 
yetrat, 1 Pet. iv. 6 einyyedicbn, Polye. Phil. 2 adiere kat adeOjoerar 
bpiv, Clem. R.i. 13, Euseb. HH. ii. 9 xara rHv 6d6v H&lwocev adebijvar 
“QvT@ bd TOD la ki Gou, 
16. eopodoyeiode ofv &AAHAIs Tas Gpaprias.| Instead of ras dpaprias, 
read by WH. Ti. Treg. with the best MSS., Alford reads ra raparro- 
para, found in K L Pesh., Theophylact, Oecumenins, and Origen in 
Proverb. (Mai Nov. Bib. vil. 51) 6 "IdkwBos gyoiv, GdArjdow eayyeAdere 
Th TaparTwOpata buav Orws iabyre. It may perhaps receive some slight 
support from the Didache 4.14 ev éxxAyoia eEopodoynon To Toparrdpare. 
oov Kal ov tpooehevon € emt Tpooenxiyy cov ev ooveldjren movnpa, 1b. xiv. 1 
Karta. KUPLAK)V.. .kAdoare &, apTov Kal edXapLOTHTATE Tpoekopodoynadpevot TO. 
TapamTepara bpdv 6 oT WS Kabape 9 Ovota % bpov 7 mas O& €xwv THY dppiBohtav 
per TOU etaipou adtov py cvveNOérw tylv ews ov b diaddaybou, i wa pa Kowwly 
un Ovoia tov, Clem. Ep. ad Jac. 15 eCoporoyovpevor TH Toparré para. Kat 
TO. e€ err Oupuay aTAKTWV cupevberta KQKG, arwa. TO Opodoynoat ooTrep 
amepéravres Koupilerbe Tis vorov, Tpoctepevor Ti Ek THS eTyLEAElas TWTIPLOV 
tyieav. The latter reading seems to agree better with what appears 
to be the sense of the passage, if we understand it as referring to our 
Lord’s words reported in Matt. v. 23 foll. and vi. 14: the sins of the 
sick man will only be forgiven if he forgives others who have injured 
him, and if he makes amends for any injuries he may himself have 
committed. St. James expands the precept out of its narrow applica- 
tion ‘ let the sick man confess his trespasses to those against whom he 
has trespassed and let them in turn confess any trespasses which they 
may have committed against him, and join in prayer for him, in order 
that he may be healed of his bodily ailment,’ into the general rule ‘con- 
fess your trespasses to each other, and pray for each other at all times, 
that ye may be healed of all your diseases whether of body or soul.’ 
The use of the word oty implies the close connexion of the present 
with the preceding clause (‘since prayer has such power, pray for each 
other ; and, that you may be able to do this better, confess your faults 
to each other 4" 
If we read duaprias it is more natural to understand the confession 
to refer not to trespass towards man, but to sins towards ‘God 
(though dpaprévw is also used of the former, as in Matt. xviii. 15, 21). - 
Such confession (éouoddyyous)! was made to John the Baptist (Matt. lil. 
6) and by the penitents at Ephesus to Paul (Acts xix. 18), but for long 
after the apostolic age it seems to have been unusual, except in the 
case of converts or penitents who were under ecclesiastical censure. 
For others the words of Augustine held good (Conf. x. 3) quid mihi — 
est cum honabus ut audiant i Raga meas, pee vod: sancburt sint ; 


xx. in nee p. 175 (quoted : in Bingham eel 3. and ‘in Die: of 
under eb, 18. : stay 
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to a formal confession of sin, but merely to such mutual confidences 
as would give a right direction to the prayers offered by one for 
the other: so Augustine, commenting on this verse (Zvact. 58 in Johan. 
quoted by Bingham, l.c.), and Bede quotidiana leviaque peccata alter- 
utrum conequalibus confiteamur eorumque quotidiana credamus oratione 
salvari; though the latter adds gravioris leprae immunditiam juxta 
Jegem sacer doti pandamus atque ad ejus arbitriwm qualiter et quanto 


tempore jusserit purificare curemus. ‘The Greek commentators have no | 


note here. Origen (Hom. ii. in Ps. axavit., Lomm, xii. p. 266) points 
out the use of such confession and at the same time recommends 
caution in choosing the person to whom confession should be made. 
He does not limit the selection to presbyters, though they would 
naturally be thought of, and are generally specified by later writers on 
the subject. 

Some of the Romish controversialists, as Bellarmine, cited by Hooker 
vi. 5, maintain that St. James in this passage alludes to auricular con- 
fession, but Cajetan again speaks the language of common sense: nec 
hic est sermo de confessione sacramentali (ut patet ex eo quod dicit ‘con- 
Jitemini tavicen’ ; sacramentalis enim confessio non fit invicem, sed sacer- 
dotibus tantum), sed de confessione qua mutuo fatemur nos peccatores ut 
oretur pro nobis, et de confessione hine et inde erratorum pro mutua 
placatione et reconciliatione. The practice of auricular confession was 
not made generally obligatory even by the Church of Rome till the 
Lateran Council of 1215 under Innocent III., which ordered that every 
adult person should confess to the priest at least once in the year. In 
all other Churches it is still optional. Mutual confession was an early 
custom in monasteries! and the Moravian Societies (which Wesley 
took as the pattern for the Methodist Classes) used to meet two or 
three times a week ‘to confess their faults one to another and to pray 
for one another that they might be healed.’ The word Exomologesis 


was borrowed by the Latin Christians, cf. Tertull. Orat. 7. For further 


information see articles on Exomologesis and Penitence in D.C.A. 

Strws iaGfjre.| For the use of ido@a in reference to the diseases of the 
soul cf. Heb. xii. 13, 1 Pet. ii. 24, Matt. xiii. 15, Deut. xxx. 3 idoerou 
Kvpws ras dpaptias cov, 2 Ohronsores, 20, Isa, yi. 10, Ivii. 19, Sir. 
xxviii. 3, &c., Herm. Sim. 9. 23, also the remarkable parallel i in Arrian 
Anab. vii. 29 povn yep ewouye Souen tages dpaptias db modoyeiv Te duaptavovTa 
Kal Onrov elvae ex’ aiTa petaryryvacKovTa. If the word is understood 


literally of bodily disease (cf. Sir. xxviii. 9 réxvov év dppwornpati cov 


py wapéBrere GAN edfat Kupim Kal avros idoerai ice), as by De Wette, 
Huther, and Spitta, the connexion of thought is perhaps closer, keeping 


the subject of the miraculous cure, which is spoken of in the 
to i in: 1 the yu which soe 


id seems to be referre 
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-ppootyn Tapa ee icyver. For dixaiov cf. v. 6: he is one who by faith 


fulfils the vopos “ehevdeptas. Bp. Wordsworth (Stud. Bib. I. 128) and 


Rénsch (Das Neue Test. Tertullians) hold that Tertullian never quotes 
from St. James; but is there not a reference to this passage in the 
De Oratione c. 281 We find there Ist an allusion to the prayer of 
Elijah retro oratio imbrium utilia prohibebat, and 2nd to the much- 
availing ‘prayer of righteousness’: nunc vero oratio justitiae omnem 


arom Det avertit, and its employment defunctorum animas de ipso mortis 


atinere vocare, debiles reformare, aegros remediare . . . EHadem diluit 
delicta, tentationes repellit: cf. above ver. 15 and below ver. 20, also 
1.5, 6. Spitta strangely understands by diKafov ‘the righteous in 
heaven’ and compares Enoch xxxix. 4 foll. ‘the righteous in their 
dwellings with the angels interceded for the children of men, and 
righteousness flowed before them as water, and mercy like dew ae 
the earth,’ 7b. xlvii. 2. 

evepyounérn, Is this passive or middle? Of the former we have 
examples 1 Esdr. ii. 19 evepyetrar ra xara tov vadv ‘the works of the 
temple are being pushed on,’ Joseph Ant. xv. 5.3 tov dé woAeuov ote 
kat OéXeu Todrov evepycto bar Kal Sikarov oidev, ded7~Awkev adTos 6 Meds, Arist. 
Phys. ii. 3 fin. tu evepyotvra (apdtepa) pos Ta evepyovpeva, Polyb. 
as 13.55 6 depos evnpyetro, ab. ix. 13.9 8 dv evepynbajoerat To Kpilev, 
Barn. i. 7 7a xa Exaora Pérovres evepyoupeva. ‘seeing the several 


pr ophecies being accomplished,’ Justin Apol. i, 12 reneloucbu¢ ek Saydvev 


Tatra a penn ib. 26, Apol ii. 7, Tryph, 78 «imav tos ta MiOpa 
pvoTnpia papeduderras.,tms Tod dia BoArov evepynOnvar cimetv, ib. (the Magi 


were carried away) zpos mdcas Kaxas mpdgeis Tas evepyoupévas bd TOU 


Sapoviov, ib. 79, and 18 ra e& dvOpurwv Kal daipovev evepyovpeva eis Has, 
hence the term évepyovmevos used of those possessed (cf. Suicer 1. p. 
1115), Clem. Al. Str. iv. 603 dvaynn bpodoyeiv Q THY KoAaoW pi) €ivat 
dBuxov.. 7) €K DeAnparos Ocod evepyeio bau Kal Tovs Suwypous, ib. 615 70 avTo 
€pyov Svapopay i loxer, 7 Ova poBov yevopevov H Ov dy darny teheo bev, KL NTOL 
Ou micTews a Kal yroorecas evepyoupevov, v. 25, vi. 752 ra ex THs Olas 
Suvdpews 51a TOV dyiws BeBwwKotwv cis THY HuETepav emLaTpoPHy Tapaddews 
evepyovpeva, Vii. 890 cixdtws av dia Tod Kupiov zpos tiv tov avOparwv 
evepyeriav EvEpyovpevos (Lect. inc.), Clem. Hom. ix. 12 zoAAol, otk €iddres 
modev € evepyodvrat, tals TOV Sayrovev Kakals UTovotas. ovvriberrat, Arethas 


im Apoc. v. 6 ra oopara tov OvyoKovTwY TpEls Huepas SuakapTepety TH 


proxy Coy evepyovpeva (i.e. being animated or energized by the mere 
life of nature). Stephanus cites Role. i. 13. 5, ix. 12. 3, 7 and 13. 9, 
as exx. of the passive, he adds however ‘ invenitur autem in N.T. évepyet- 


Oat significatione etiam activa,’ which the latest editor corrects in the 


words immo semper passiva. So Dr. Hort (in the forthcoming edition of 
‘Cl. Al. Strom. vii.) writes on p.852 7 axon évepyoupevy, ‘ passive as always.’ 
Iti is denied however by some of the commentators that 1 
in the N.T., cee or at least 
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evépyerav nv evnpynkev ev Xpiord, Phil. ii. 13, Just. Tryph. 27, 94, 95, 

and (of Satan) Eph. ii. 2 t0d TVEULATOS Tod viv évepyotvTos €y ToLS viots 
THs dmreGeias, Barn, ii. 1 6 evepyev (= Satan), Justin M. Apol. i. 5 ot 
Saipoves € evijpynoay ws Geov kal doeBn droKxtetvar (rov Swxparn) Kat dpoiws 
eh UV TO avTO évepyotow, 7b. 26 dia THs TOY evepyovvTwY SatpdvwV TeXVS 
Suvdpets Toimoas payikds, and a little below Mévavdpov évepynbevta iro. 
Tov daipoviwy, 1b. 23, 54, 62, 63, 64, Apol. ii. 8, Zryph. 69], ‘the human 
agent or the human mind é evepyeirau (middle).’ It is however not quite 
correct to say that the human agent évepyetra: ; the word in the N.T. is 
always used of some principle or power at work, whether in the soul 
or elsewhere, e.g. Rom. vii. 5 dre mpev év TH oapkl, Ta TaOywata TOY 
dpapridy Ta Ord TOD vopou evppyeiro év Tots pédeow 7) jpav, 2 Cor. i. 6 imép 
THs bpav Tapaxdjoews THs evepyoupevns év bropovy, 1b. iv. 12 6 Oavatos év 
jpiy évepyeitat, Eph. ili. 20 (to Him that can do exceeding abundantly) 
Karo, THY Svvapiy THY evepyoupevyy év Hpi, Col. i. 29 dywriojrevos Kare THY 
evépyetav avrod (7.2. Christ) THY évepyoupevyy év epol ev duvdper, 1 Thess. 11. 

13 (Adyos @cod) evepyetrat ev bpiy tois murtevovcw, 2 Thess, ii. 7 7d 
pvornpiov dn évepycitat THs dvopias. Again the active is not exclusively 
confined in the Hellenistic writers to the immediate action of a good 


or evil spirit, cf. Prov. xxi. 6 6 évepyév Onoaupio para yrooon Pevdet 


pdrata Siodker ‘he that getteth treasures by falsehood,’ Matt. xiv. 2 ai 
dvvdpes evepyotow év aird (with which compare evepyoupevny used in 
Eph. iii. 20, Col. i. 29), Wisd. xv. 117 Hyvonre TOV eprvevravra atta Wuxnv 
evepyovoar, Prov. xxxi. 124 yuv} jevepyet - TO avBpi els dryaa. mdvra TOV Biov;, 
ef. Jos. B. J. iv. 6 ra SoxGevra TaxLov Kal THs emwvolas evnpyouv (‘put in 
practice’), Just. Zryph. 7 ot evdorpodjrat duvets TWas Evepyelv TOAMACL. 

‘When we compare such instances of the transitive use of the act. as 
Gal. lil. 5 6 evepyav _Svvdpers ev mpiy, Phil. ii. 13 6 éevepydv ev tpiv ro. 
évepyeiv, Eph. i. 20 nv (évépyetav) € evipynoev ev Xpior@, and the use of the 
passive noun evepynpa, it seems more natural to understand evepyeioGar 
here with a passive force, of prayer actuated or inspired by the Spirit, 

as in Rom. viii. 26 (so Bull ‘/ervore atque impetu quodam divino acta et 
imcitata,’ Benson ‘inspired,’ Macknight ‘inwrought prayer,’ Bassett, 

‘ when energized by. the Spirit of God’) in like manner Chrysostom 
on Rom. vii. 5 ovK cirer, a evnpyet TO. edn, GAN’ & evnpyetro ev. Tots peAeot,. 
derxvds Erépobev ovoay TIS movnpias THY apxnv, aro Tov evepyovvTwv oy.o- 
pav, obk dad tov évepyounévwy perov. Cf. Bull ‘ Zxamen Censurae (vol. 

v. p. 22 foll.) ‘ evepycio Gan Jere semper id significat quod Latine dicimus 
agi, agitari, exerceri, effict’ : he supports this by Tertullian’s renderings 
of Rom. vii. 5 and Gal. v. 6, and by Chrys. on 2 Cor. i. 6 7 q cwrnpio. 


av TOTeE évepyeirau peloves, TOUT €oTl OEtKVUTAL, Te aaa emuretverau, Trav ; 


“Omovnv EXT + .O0K Elev, THS évepyovons, adda TNS | 


ry 


« 
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passive meaning is not only possible but in every case superior to the 
middle ; and Dr. Hort in a private letter takes the same view of our 
text and of Gal. v. 6 without giving an opinion as to the other examples. 
Those who attribute the middle sense to St. Paul may illustrate the 
relations of the active to the middle by the analogy of r.6évac and 
tiGecOar vopov. God acting by his own sovereign will évepye?, the 
principle of good which he engrafts into our nature évepycirar. But 
whatever may be our judgment about St. Paul’s usage, there is no 
reason to suppose that St. James would have departed from what 
appears to have been the uniform custom of all other writers. 

I turn now to the explanations offered by previous editors. The 
old Greek commentators give it a passive sense, Oecumenius and 
Theophylact interpreting it much as Matthaei’s scholiast cvvepyoupevy 
imo THs TOD Seomevov yvduys Kal mpagews ‘assisted by (actualized by) 
the intention and the action of the sick man,’ and not far otherwise 
Euthymius and Cramer’s Catena ‘strengthened and heartened by the 
penitence and obedience of the sick,’ which they illustrate by the 
ease of Samuel forbidden to pray for Saul, of Jeremiah forbidden to 
pray for the Jews. They also give a second interpretation, according 
to which the just man’s prayer is energized | by his own life of active 
godliness (ri denow é evepyov Kat Cacav Tots Tpomous TOV évTOAGY Yrxovperny 

.ioxupav Kau TaVTa. duvapevyny 6 oO OtKaLos Exel TV denow ¢ évepyoupevyy Tas 
évrohais) cf. Theodoret’s note on the next verse tatra tod Oelov mvev- 
patos évepyotvtos «ipnkey 6 mpopyrys in the same Catena. Michaelis 
takes it in the way suggested above preces eyes Spiritu effusae. De 
Wette, Hofmann, Huther, Alford take it ‘the prayer of a righteous 
man avails much in its working,’ but this gives a very poor force to a 
word which ought from its position to be emphatic. Erdmann trans- 
lates ‘ viel vermag das Gebet des Gerechten indem es sich wirksam 
erweist,’ which appears to me either tautological cr unmeaning: prayer 
is no prayer at all, if it is not real. Bp. Wordsworth seems to strain 
the force of the preposition (which cannot be other in the verb than in 
adj. évepyos, from which it is derived) when he translates ‘ working 
inwardly,’ ‘inwardly energizing in devotion and love, so as to pro- 
duce external effects in obedience.’ Most commentators take it with 


Luther ‘wenn es ernstlich ist’ (so Dean Scott ‘when urgent,’ he 


compares Col. iv. 12 wévrore dé-yuvifopevos irép ipav év tats mpocevxais) ; 
though some ignore the participial force and make it simply equivalent 
to évepyys (Heb. iv. 12, Philem. 6) or éxrevyjs (Luke xxii. 44, Acts xii. 


5), as Schneckenburger, Kern, Bouman, Wiesinger. This makes fair 
sense ; but, as we have seen, there is no ground : for supposing that. 


Nenana may be used in the sense of evepyyjs ovca. Pallad. Laus, 
1083 B and Eustath. on Odyss. 6. p. 197, 50 are cited for the phrase 
TPO EX? evepy ys. 
middle, ‘die mit eo pollen see arte, an de | gott 
zugleich et ( 


Lange tries to combine the force of the passive and 
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op. is used by Paul of himself and Barnabas to the people of Lystra, 


by the Fathers of Christ (e.g. Euseb. H.Z. i. 2, ef. Heb. iv. 15), in 4 


Macc. xii. 13 to show the atrocity of persecution odk 7dérOns dvOpwros: 
dy Tods potoTabeis Kal €k Tov aitav yeyovoTas oToLXYElwy yAwTTOTOMACAL. 
It was necessary for the writer to insist on the resemblance between us 


and Elijah because of the exaggerated ideas entertained of the latter 


at that time (see Sir. xlviii, 1-12) : ‘Such potency of prayer is not out 
of our reach, for Elijah possessed it, though he was partaker of human 
weakness.’ Compare Peter’s words to Cornelius, Acts x. 26, and Anton. 
vi. 19 px, ei Trade cor SvoKaramdvytov, TOUTO dvOpume advvatov troAapa- 
vel, GAN’ et TL dvOpare duvatov Kal oikElov, TOdTO Kal WEavTe efixTov vouile 
with Gataker’s n., also Calvin’s n. here, ideo minus proficimus ex sancto- 
rum exemplo quia ‘ipsos Jingimus semideos vel herous quibus peculiare fuit 
cum Deo commercium: ita ex eo quod auditi sunt nihil fiduciae concipimus. 
For the use of the copulative conjunction (jv...xat) instead of the parti- 
ciple (Sv) see Winer 542-544 and above iii. 5 puxpoyv pédos éort Kat 
K.T. 
mpooerx mpoonigato.| For examples of similar reduplication see Luke 

xxii. 15 éribupia éreOipynoa, John ili. 29 xapa yaipa, Acts iv. 17 aredn 
drenowpeba, 1b. v. 28 mapayyedia. rapyyycthaper, | ib. xxiii. 14 dvabemare 
dveGeparioapen € Eavrovs, 2 Pet. ili. 3 év eurarypovn éumatxra, Exod. lil. 
16 émicxory eréoxeupor, Deut. vil. 26 rpocoxGicpar. mtpocoxbte’s Kal 
Boedvypar. BderAvéy, Jos. xxiv. 10 cidoyiaus evAdynoev, Isa. xxx. 19 
KravOud éxhavoer, Judith vi. 4 drwArela drododvta, Vorst p. 626, Winer 
p. 584, Lobeck Paral. 523 foll., where analogous instances are cited 
from classical writers, in some of which the dative is added for preci- 
sion, as in Dem. 1002. 12 yduw yeyapnkds qui rite confecit nuptias, but 
in others has an intensive force, as Plato Symp. 195 devyew dvy7, com- 
pare such phrases as xaxés kak@s, and in Lat. occidione occidere, curriculo- 
currere. J cannot understand what should lead De Wette, Hofmann, 
Huther, Erdmann to deny this intensive force which belongs to 
reduplication in all languages. The last translates ‘in einem Gebet 
betete er,’ and says by this is expressed ‘nicht der Charakter der 
Ernstlichkeit und Kriftigkeit, sondern die That des Gebets,’ and so, I 
suppose, Alford ‘he prayed with prayer (made it a special matter of 
prayer, not prayed earnestly. This adoption of the Hebrew idiom 
merely brings out more forcibly the idea of the verb),’ though his 
meaning is far from clear. A similar intensive phrase i is formed by 
the use of the participle, as in 1 Sam. xxvi. 25 roidy roujoets, Suvdpevos 
duvion, Ps. cxviii. 18 radedwv eraidevoe, Jer. iii, 22 emorpadire émotpe- 
govres, Lam. i. 2 xAalovea éxAaveev. 

- Tod pa BpéGau.] The genitive of the infinitive is used to express the 


se ie an action i in classical writers, as in Thue. i. 4 76 ) AnoroKoy’ 
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ext Tas vads TOU Evprapaxopic Ova) 5 but it is used also to denote the 
consequence of an action, as in Acts iii. 12 és rerounkdor Tod Teputarety 
adrév, and even for the simple infinitive, when it stands as subject of 
the sentence, as in Luke xvii. 1 dvevdextov éeorw Tod Ta cKavdada. pr) 


eAGety, Acts x. 25 éyevero Tod cioedGetv Tov Ilérpov, see Winer, p. 408 foll. 
The verb Bpéxe is here used, like Je, without a subject, as in Luke | 


XviL, 29: we have the personal use in Matt. v. 45 (6 @cds) Bpexet é emt 
duKatovs KL GOLKovs. 
As regards the facts referred to, we hear nothing of this prayer in 
the O.T., unless the expression ee I stand ’ (in 1 Kings 
xvii. 1) may be interpreted to mean ‘stand in prayer’ as in Jer. xv. 
1, ef. Gen. xviii. 22, xix. 17. The duration of the drought here 
given is the same as that in Luke iv. 25, which*is also found in 
the Rabbinical tractate Jalkut Simeoni quoted by Schegg after 
Surenhusius ; but-in 1 Kings xviii. 1 it is said ‘after many days the 
word of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year saying...I will 
send rain upon the earth.’ We are not told from what point the 
third year is dated; if it is from the commencement of his ciccee 
with the widow, as is generally supposed ; and if the expression ‘end 
of the days’ in 1 Kings xvii. 7 (‘it came to pass at the end of the days 
that the brook dried up’) is to be understood, as in other places, of a 
_ year or more (see Keil in Joc. and on xviii. 1, who compares Lev. xxv. 
29, 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, Jud. xvii. 10); then the cessation of the drought 
would take place in the fourth year from its commencement, and 
Jewish tradition would naturally fix on the middle of the fourth year, 
as giving the half of the symbolical number, which is so prominent in 
the prophecies of Daniel and in Apoc. xi. 3-9 (where it is said that the 
_ two witnesses ‘ have power to shut the heaven iva pm teros Bpéxyn during 
the days of their prophecy,’ i.e. 1260 days=3} years). Others suppose 
the calculation to include the dry season preceding the first failure of 
the regular periodical rains. It is simply a question as to the origin 
of a Jewish tradition which undoubtedly existed at the time of the 
Christian era, and which was probably excogitated by the early 
rabbinical interpreters. In the fourth book of ‘Esdras (vii. 39) Elijah 
is cited as an example of intercession pro lis qui pluviam acceperunt et 
pro mortuo ut viveret. 
én TAs vis. sl Merely filling up the idea of ¢B@pegev as in Gen. vii. 12 
eyevero 6 berds ext Ths yns, 1 Kings xvii. 7, see above v. 5. 
18, wédw mpoonigaro. -] As shown by his attitude (1 race xviii. 42), 
‘for which cf. Neh. viii. 6. 


6 otpaves derby Baer. | The phrase %, 6.3. is used of God i in 1 Kings 


xviii. 1, 1 Sam. xii. 17, Acts xiv. 17 otpavddev terodts didovs. J osephus 
(Ant. Savin 2s 2) tells a similar anecdote of Onias (B.c. 64) 8 dixavos avnp 
kai OcogiAijs ds avon Bpias ore otoys niEato TS Oed...xal 6 Oeds b poev, and 


S| (p. aaa of ss ames himself, more aSpoxias 
a vov 


Te See 
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(1 Sam. xii. 17). Compare also the story of the Legio Fulminatrix — 
given by Euseb. H.Z£. v. 5. 


eBdorqcer. | The aor. is here transitive as in Gen. i. 11 Praorodro 


4 yn Boravnv, Sir. xxiv. 17 éyd ds dumedos éBAdoryoa xdpw, More 
usually intr., as Matt. xiii. 26, Heb. ix. 4. In later Greek the present 
also is sometimes found in a transitive sense, see Lobeck on Aj. 1. 869. 


19, édv mis ev tpiv wAavndy.] Returns to the subject of ver. 16. For 


év dpiv see above v. 13. There seems no reason to give, as Alf., to 
mAavnOy here the passive force which it bears in Apoc. xviii. 23 év ri 
pappakeia cov éexrAavyOnoav ravta Ta €Ovn. ‘The passive aor. is used 
with a middle force in classical writers, as well as in the LXX. Deut. 
xxii. 1, Ps. exix. 176, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, and probably in Luke xxi. 8 and 
2 Pet. ii. 15 xaradetrovres eifetay dddv éexAavybycov. 1t makes no 
difference as to the admonition given, whether the wanderer goes 
astray of his own will, or is led astray by others. See above i. 16 and 
whavy 660d just below. 

ard TAs dAnOelas.] See above i. 18, John viii. 32, 1 John i. 6, iu. 18, 
19, 3 John 4 (I have no greater joy than to hear that my children) ev 
adnbela mepiratodvow, Wisd. v. 6 érAaviOnuev amd 6000 aAnOeias, Ps. cxix. 
30 dd0v aAnGelas ypeticdmyv. 

émotpépy tts.] Found with the same force Mal. ii. 6 rodXods éréotpe- 
wev amo ddixias, Luke i. 16,17, Acts xxvi. 18, Psa. lxxix. 3, Lam. v. 21, 
Polye. ad Phil. 6 of rpecBitepor evorAayxvor...emirtpépovTes Ta GroTreE- 
trAavnpeva, Apost. Const. ii. 6 rois wexAavnpevors éeriotpéepere, Plut. Mor. 
i (Menander) eréotpewe Kal mepieomace Tpos TO KadOv Has, In Matt. 
xiii. 15 and elsewhere it is used intransitively, much as the passive in 
1 Pet. ii. 25 4 re yap os mpoBara TRavidwevor, GAN’ éreotpadyre viv ert Tov 
Toéva, Kal éxicxoTov Tov Wuxav tudv. The following ts shows that 
this duty was not confined to the elders. As it belongs to the brethren 
in common to pray for each other and to hear each other’s confessions, 
so here they are in common exhorted to bring back wanderers to the 
faith. 


20. ywaokere.] So WH. with Cod B. The majority of the best 
MSS. have ywrKero, keeping the regular construction. The use of 


the plural after tis év iuty may be paralleled by mi dd7¢ after tus && duov 


above (ii. 16). On the other hand it is possible that an original ywwo- 


xérw may have been altered to suit ddeAdoi pov. Reading ywooxere, I 


should be inclined to treat it as an indicative (as in Matt. xxiv. 32, 


John xv. 18), calling attention to the well-known fact (like é tore in i. 


19), probably also o a well-known saying, that conversion involves 
salvation, rather than introducing it as something of which they had 
th 9 informed, _ Or, if we follow the other ae and consider 


if 


6) ae ie 
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especially if ywwoxere is read. Without these words the subject of 
oooe would naturally be understood to be ‘one of you.’ 

_ & thas 6806 adtod.]| Comparing Wisd. xii. 24 rv rAdvys 6dv paKpd- 
tepov éravynOnoay longius aberrabant quam erroris viae ferebant (‘even 
further than error itself’) we might be disposed to make zAdvns depend 
on 6dot, translating ‘his erring path’ ; but the usual order of words, 
when the metaphorical dos is joined with a gen. of quality, i is to put 
686s first, as in Psa. exix. 29, 30, 68dv dSuxias dmoarncov dm €40v...0d6v- 
adnbelas 7 ypetiodunv, Prov. iv. 24 60. eipyrys, ib. vill. 20 68. dixacocdvys,. 
ab. v. 6 68. was, tb. xii. 19, xv. 25, xvii. 24, Job xxiv. 13, Isa. xxvi. 7, 
lix. 8. It seems better therefore to translate ‘from the error of his 
way. In classical prose the article would have been used both before: 
m)avys and 6600. The second article is omitted according to Hellenistic 
usage because the noun is defined by the genitive of the personal 
pronoun which follows it (cf. Yvyjv atrod just below, xapdiav avrod, 
yAdooav aitod above i. 26 and Winer, p. 155 foll.), and the first article 
is omitted by the ‘law of correlation’ to suit the anarthrous 660%, as in 
Matt. xix. 28 émi @pdvov dons atrod, cf. Winer, p. 175 and A. Buttmann,. 
p. 104. We find the same opposition of thavy to dd Gevo. in 1 John 
iv. 6 é& tovrov ywooKopnev TO TvEDUa THS GAnOeias Kal TO TvEdpa THs 
mhavys. 

coo x4] After wvynv several MSS. and edd. insert atrod: if 
this is the correct reading, it may either be understood of the subject 
of the verb (= Lat. suus, cf. Winer, p. 188 foll., A. Buttmann, p. 97 
foll., Meisterhans G'r. Att. Insch. p. 122), or, more probably, it repeats. 
the preceding avrod, in which case it may have been intentionally in- 
serted to mark that this clause refers to the sinner exclusively, 
allowing a wider scope to the next clause. In B. however airod 
comes after Gavdrov! instead of after Wuxyv, suggesting that it may 
have arisen from a dittography, and I think the meaning is better 
without it. The future coca is easier to understand if Wy refers 
to the subject of the verb. ‘He who converts a sinner will be him- 
self saved’ reads naturally enough, the one action not being either 
identical or contemporaneous with the other; or again ‘He who con- 
verts a sinner has thereby saved a soul’ ; but there is something of 
incongruity in the words ‘ He who turns a sinner from the error of 
his way will save that sinner’s soul from death, and will cover a 
multitude of sins.’ The object of the writer is to stimulate and en- 
courage the work of conversion to the utmost, but by the use of the 
future, instead of the present? or past, he puts off the issue of the 
work to an indefinite distance of time. [Bengel explains it olim con- 
stabit, it will be seen on the day of judgment that he has saved a soul 
from death.] Otherwise salvation is regarded and spoken of by the 
writers of the N.T. sometimes as a fact of the present, Pe el of 


animam de morte sua. The 
abent ‘salvabit anim 
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the future. See n. on next clause. For co. y. compare i. 21, and (for 
the absence of the article) the last note and 1 Pet. iii. 3 éf@aApot 
Kuptov ért dixolovs kal Ota atrov eis Sénow aitav. The omission is espe- 
cially common with the word pvxy, Heb. x. 39 cis repuroincw yyis, 
1 Pet. i. 9 xopilopevos 76 TeAOs THS TicTEws, TwTypiav Wuxov, 2 Pet. ii. 8 
Yoxnv dukalay dvopors epyos €Bacavtev. The saving of the soul is attri- 
buted to the human instrument in Rom. xi. 14, 1 Cor. vii. 16, 1 Tim. 
iv. 16, &e. 

é& Oavarov.] See above i. 15. 

kadinper TAAO0s Gpaptiav.| A proverbial expression, which occurs also 
in 1 Pet. iv. 8 dydry Kadvrrer zAHOos auaptiov, and which Resch 
regards as one of the unwritten words of Christ, quoting Clem. Al. 
Paed. iii. 12. p. 306, where it is introduced by ¢yoi, which he 
understands of Christ; but as the immediately preceding references 
in Clement are to the O.T. it is more natural to supply @eéds or 
4 ypady. It is however ascribed to Christ in Didascalia ii. 3 Néye 
Kvpwos ayarn xadvrre «.7t.A. The original is found in Prov. x. 12 (Heb. 
not LXX.) ‘hate stirreth up strife, but love covereth all transgres- 
sions,’ cf. Psa. Ixxxv. 2 ddjxas ras dvoplas To Aa@ cov, exddupas Tacas 
Tas dpaptias avrav, ib. xxxi. 1, 2, Nehem. iv. 5 pi xadvynys ert avomiay, 
Ep. ad Diogn. c. 9 ti yap aGdAo Tas dpaptias nudv HdvvnOyn Kart War 7 
éxetvov (Xpicrod) dixavocivy; and a saying attributed to Socrates in 
Stob. Flor. xxxvil. 27 4 péev eoOys tiv apprOpiav, 7 Sé evvowa THY apapTtiav 
mepiotéAAet. There can be no doubt about the meaning of the verse in 
Proverbs, ‘love refuses to see faults’: are we to attach the same 
meaning to the quotation in St. Peter, ‘ Above all things being fervent 
in your love amongst yourselves, for (dru) love covereth a multitude of 
sins,’ where it follows a warning to ‘be sober and watch unto prayer ’? 
Here love is recommended because it covers (hides) sin. This seems to 
imply more than the mere shutting the eye of man to sin: it implies 
that sin, including the sin of him who loves, at least as much as that 
of him who is loved, is thus cancelled, blotted out even in the sight 
of God, cf. Luke vii. 47 ddéwvra: ai dpaptiar airys ai modAai, ort 
nyaanoev Todd, and above ii. 13 Katakavxarat éheos Kpicews. In other 
Hebrew writings we find love narrowed to éAeypootvy (‘ pity’ rather 
than ‘almsgiving’), yet with the same promise attached to it, Sir. iii. 
28 érenuootvn e&iAdoerar dpaptias, Dan. iv. 24 ras duaptias cov ev 
édXenpootvais AiTpwcat Kal Tas ddiKias ev oikTippots mevyTwv, Tobit iv. 10 
éXenuoocivy &k Oavdrov pierar Kal ovk éa cioedOeiv eis TO oKdTOS, SHpov 
yap ayabov éorw éAenuwoovvy, tb. xii. 9 eAenunoovvn ek Oavarov pretar Kat 
avTn arokalaipe: Tacav dpaptiay, oi rovodvTes eAenmootvynv xoptacOycovTaL 
¢wns. Or love is narrowed to the keeping of the fifth commandment, 
as in Sir. ili. 3 6 tydv warépa éfiAdoerou dpaprias, tb. v. 14 eXenuoowwy 
Tatpos ovk ériAnoOyjoerat Kal avi dpapti@v mpocavoikoounOynoerai cou ‘ pity 
for a father shall not be forgotten, it shall be imputed to thee for good 
against thy sins.’ Other passages in which almsgiving is referred to 
as efficacious for the saving of the soul are Didaché iv. 6 édv éyys dia 


1 [Compare the words of Portia ‘it is twice blest, it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.’ <A.] 
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 -tav xelpGv cov ddces! Avtpwow dyaptidv cov, Constit. Apost. vii. 12 


dds, iva épydoy cis Adtpwow duapTidv cov: eAenpwooivats yap Kal micTeow 
drbxaGaipovrar dpapria, so Barn. xix. 10. Luke xvi. 9 is naturally 
understood in the same sense. Similarly Clem. R. ii. 16 xaddv éden- 
pootvyn ws peTdvoia duaptias: Kpeirowv vyoteta tpoaevyxns, éAenwootvy 8& 
dudorépwv, then he quotes the verse from St. Peter, and continues 
eXenuootvy yap Kovpicpa dpaptias yiverat, Which leaves no doubt as to 
the way in which he understood it.2 Bp. Lightfoot in his note says 

_ ‘in James v. 20 the expression seems still to be used of the sins of 

_ others, but in the sense of burying them from the sight of God, 
wiping them out by the repentance of the sinner.’ He however cites 
Tertull. Scorp. 6 as understanding the words to mean ‘atones for a 
multitude of one’s own sins’: so too Clem. Al. Quis div. sal. § 38, 
p- 956 éay tavryy (rHv dydrnv) euBddrnrtal tis TH Yvyy, dbvarat, Kav ev dpap- 
Thpacw 7] yeyevvnwevos Kav ToAAG TOV KEKwAYpEVOV eipyacpévos, abéyras 
Tv ayarny Kal petdvoray Kafapiv AaBdv, dvapaxécacbar Ta ertacpéeva, 
ab. Strom. 1. p. 423 ; in Strom. ii. p. 463 dydrn is understood of God’s 
forgiving love. There is a remarkable passage of Origen (Hom. in Lev. 
ii. § 4), in which the different remissiones peccatorum in the Gospel are 
enumerated : (1) baptism, (2) martyrdom, (3) almsgiving (which he 
supports by Luke xi. 41), (4) forgiveness of others (supported by Matt. 
vi. 14), (5) converting a sinner, ita enim dicit scriptura divina, quia 
gui converti fecerit peccatorem ab errore viae suae salvat animam® a 
morte et cooperit multitudinem peccatorum,* (6) love (supported by Luke 
vii. 47 and 1 Pet. iv. 8); and much in the same way Cassian (Coll. xx. 
8) enumerating the various ways in which sin may be blotted out, 
besides simple penitence, mentions the conversion of others by our 
exhortations. 

It appears to me that these passages leave little doubt that 
Jewish writers generally and some Christian writers thought that one 
who had brought about the conversion of another had thereby secured 
his own salvation : if we further consider the use of the future tense 
(cécet, kadvier) touched on in the previous note, and the fact that, if 
the saving of the soul and the hiding of sins have reference to the 
sinner, they do not essentially differ from what is already involved in 
the protasis, which states the conversion of the sinner from the error 
of his way, it might seem that we ought to interpret the verse as 
Origen does in the passage just quoted. So Euth. Zig. and Cramer’s 
Catena (in loc.) rovodrov 16 év TO “lepepia. cipypévor, ‘Kal edav eSaydyys 
ripwov amo avagiov ds ordua pov eon” édv, pyow, eis Tov droAAvpévov 
Sua tiv Kakiav <iteAdv owb7 Sia TV cov Oywv, EVTyLos Eon Sia TOdTO 
map éot. We may also compare Dan. xii. 3 ‘they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
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turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever,’ the punish- 
ment of ‘the wicked and slothful servant’ Matt. xxv. 26, St. Paul’s 
words in 1 Cor. ix. 16 ‘ woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,’ 1 ‘Tim. 
iv. 16 érexe ceavtd kal tH diacKkadig: rotto yap rodv Kal ceavroy 
oooes Kal Tovs akovovTas cov, 1 Cor. iii. 14, 15,.Pirké Aboth v. 
26, 27, ‘whosoever makes the many righteous, sin prevails not 
over him, and whosoever makes the many to sin, they grant him 
not the faculty to repent,’ Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 863 6 yvworikds, idiav 
curTnplav wyovpevos THY TOV TéAas OPEeAcLav, ayaa Euvyov cikdTws av 
tod Kvpiov Aé€youro, Const. Ap. ii. 18 rods irvdders Kal apenévovs 
exiotpede, troorypile, Tapakdhet, Oeparreve, erietdpevos HALKov piobov Exes 
Tata éiTeAGV, WOTEp OvV Kal Kivduvoy éday dueAnoys TovTwY. Spitta cites 
Sohar p. 47, 17 great is the honour of him who moves a sick man to 
repent, 2b. p. 92, 18 great is the reward of him who leads back sinners 
to the way of the Lord. It may on the other hand be urged that it is 
at any rate a lower motive than that proposed in Matt. xviii. 15 éay 
dpaptnon 6 adeApos cov, vraye Eeyov adrov peragd god kal avrod povov' 
édv cov aKxovon, éxépdnoas Tov ddeApdv cov, and that such phrases as 
mARGos dpaptiav and cdcea Woxnv ek Gavdrov naturally remind us of the 
preceding duaptwAds, and of the duapria which brings forth death in 
i. 15, but are unsuitable if used of one whom St. James would be likely to 
commission to call others to repentance ; cf. Luke xxii. 32 ov wore ém- 
otpefas orypirov Tovs adeApovs cov, Psa. 1. 16, li. 13, Matt. xv. 14: on 
the other hand the psalmist who had ‘ preached righteousness in the 
great congregation’ speaks of his iniquities as more numerous than 
the hairs of his head (Psa. xl. 9, 12).1 

It should be remembered however that a proverbial phrase is often 
used with a certain looseness, and that it is possible to make zAnGos 
cover the sins of both parties, as Bede does: gui peccatorem ab errore 
convertit, et ejus peccata per hance conversionem ab aspectu judicis ab- 
scondit, et sua quoque in quibuscunque offendit errata ab intuitu ejus qui 
omnia videt proximum curando contegit ; similarly Bengel and Schnecken- 
burger. Cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 19 (I exhort you to give heed to the 
things that are written) iva kal éavrots cwonte Kal Tov dvaywdoKovTa év 


1 Hammond, Hofmann and Schegg following Erasmus and the R.C. commentators 
generally understand the sins covered to be those of the preacher of righteousness ; 
most modern commentators take them to be the sins of the person converted. 
Calvin’s note deserves to be quoted: Cibwm dare esurienti et sitienti potum videmus 
quanti Christus aestimet : atqui multo pretiosior est illi animae salus quam corporis 
vita. Cavendum ergo ne nostra ignavia pereant redempiae a Christo animae, quarum 
salutem quodam modo in manu nostra ponit Deus. Non quod salutem conferamus 
tpst ; sed quod Deus ministerio nostro liberat ac servat, quod alioqui videbatur exitio 
propinquum ... Alludit potius ad dictum Salomonis quam pro testimonio citat 
. . « Qut oderunt, libidine sese mutuo infamandi ardent: qui amant, libenter inter 
se condonant multa; caritas ergo peccata sepelit apud homines. Jacobus hic altius 
quiddam docet, nempe quod deleantur coram Deo, ac si diceret, Salomon hune caritatis 
Sructum pracdicat, quod tegat peccata: atqui nulla melior tegendi ratio, quam ubi in 
totum coram Deo abolentur. Spitta explains the passage from the Jewish idea that 
all a man’s sins were registered in heaven, but that the record might be partially or 
entirely cancelled by the subsequent performance of good deeds, such as the conver- 
sion of a sinner. 
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tpivr pucbdov yap ait& buds 76 petavoncas e€ dAns Kapdias, owrypiav éavTois 
Kat Conv dwovras, ib. 17 (if we are commanded to convert even the 
heathen, how unpardonable would it be to allow the ruin of a soul 
which has once known the true God!) cvdAAdBwopev ody Eavtots Kat 
Tos doGevotvtas dvayew emt 7d ayabov, drws coldpev aravres: Kal 
émiatpepwopey GAAHAOVS Kal vovOernowomer, tb. 15 (he that obeys) kat 
éavtov cdo Kal ewe Tov cTYpPovretoavTa: picbds yap ovK EoTWW puKpOS 
aravamevyy xiv Kal droAAvpévny arootpépar eis TO cwoOjvar. In 
that case we might suppose the phrase odca yvyiv éx Oavdrov to be 
parenthetical and refer to the converted person, the future being 
attracted from the main verb. So Zahn (Shizzen p. 55) Wer einen 
verirrten mitchristen bekehrt, damit nicht nur diese Seele vom 
Tode errettet, sondern damit auch fiir sein eigenes Seelenheil sorgt, 
und bei dem Gott viel Vergebung seiner eigenen Siinden finden wird. 
For a discussion as to what interpretation of the words agrees best 
with the general teaching of the N.T. and of St. James himself see 
comment below. 


COMMENT 


I. 1—15. Paraphrase. 


" Rejoice when you meet with trials (temptations) of whatever kind, 
knowing that these are designed to prove your faith and fix in you 
the habit of patient endurance, with a view to your attainment of 
the perfect Christian character. To make the right use of trial there 
as need of wisdom, which must be sought by prayer from Him who 
gives freely without upbraiding for past neglect or ingratitude. 
[But prayer, to be effectual, must be the utterance of a fixed purpose 
which is in no danger of being diverted by changing moods or cir- 
cumstances. No answer will be given to the prayer of the double- 
minded and unstable. The true attitude of the Christian is exulta- 
tion in the glorious truth which has been revealed to him. If poor, he 
should cault in the new dignity thereby imparted to human nature ; uf 
rich, in the fact that he has been taught the emptiness of earthly wealth 
and station and has learnt to aim at heavenly riches ; since the rich 
man of this world is doomed to pass away like the flower of the field.] 
Remember however that it is not trial in itself, but the patient en- 
durance of trial to which the blessing 1s promised. He whose faith 
has been thus approved shall receive the crown of life promised to all 
that love God. Let no one say when he is tempted (tried), that God is 
the author of his temptation, for God, as he is incapable of being 
tempted, so He tempts none. Hach man is tempted by his own lust (im- 
pulse), by which he is carried away from right and allured to wrong: 
lust, when it has conceived, becomes the parent of sin; sin when 
matured brings forth death. 


TRIAL, TEMPTATION—veipacpos, repalerOau. 


We have here t n anal 
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(Part I. ch. 4): ‘It must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
stances or in our nature. For on the one hand persons may be betrayed 
into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon any other 
very singular and extraordinary external occasions, who would other- 
wise have preserved their character of prudence and of virtue : in which 
cases every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these persons, 
would impute it to such external circumstances. And on the other 
hand men who have contracted habits of vice and folly of any kind, or 
have some particular passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as 
it were, go out of their way to gratify themselves in these respects at 
the expense of their wisdom and their virtue; led to it, as every one 
would say, not by external temptations, but by such habits and 
passions. . . . However, as, when we say, men are misled by external 
circumstances of temptation, it cannot butabe understood, that there is 
somewhat within themselves to render those circumstances temptations, 
or to render them susceptible of impressions from them ; so, when we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is always supposed that there are 
occasions, circumstances, and objects exciting these passions, and afford- 
ing meansfor gratifying them. And therefore temptations from within 
and from without coincide and mutually imply each other.’ 

Again, speaking of moral improvement by discipline, he says (ch. 5) ; 
‘ Mankind and perhaps all finite creatures from the very constitution 
of their nature, before habits of virtue, are deficient and in danger of 
deviating from what is right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous 
habits for a security against this danger. For, together with the 
general principle of moral understanding, we have in our inward frame 
various affections towards particular external objects. These affections 
are naturally, and of right, subject to the government of the moral 
principle as to the occasions on which they may be gratified, as to the 
times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of them may be pur- 
sued ; but then the principle of virtue can neither excite them nor 
prevent their being excited. On the contrary, they are naturally felt 
when the objects of them are present to the mind, not only before all 
consideration whether they can be obtained by lawful means, but after 
it is found they cannot. For the natural objects of affection continue 
so ; the necessaries, conveniences, and pleasures of life remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently, nay, though they 
cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when the objects of any 
affection whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful means, but 
may be obtained by them; such affection,—though its being excited, 
and its continuing some time in the mind, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary,—yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency 
to incline persons to venture upon such unlawful means ; and therefore 
must be conceived as putting them in some danger of it. .. . This 
tendency in some one particular propension may be increased by the 
greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occasions 
exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circum- 
stances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency, and 
may increase it further till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, 
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it becomes effect, and danger of deviating from right ends in actual 
deviation from it ; a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension, and which therefore could not have been prevented, 
though it might have been escaped or got innocently through. . . . It 
is impossible to say how much even the first full overt act of irregu- 
larity might disorder the inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments 
_and alter the proportions which formed it, and in which the upright- 
ness of its make consisted ; but repetition of irregularities would pro- 
duce habits. And thus the constitution would be spoiled, and creatures 
made upright become corrupt and depraved in their settled character, 
proportionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts. But 
-on. the contrary these creatures might have improved and raised them- 
selves to an higher and more secure state of virtue by the contrary 


behaviour ; by steadily following the moral principle supposed to be 


one part of their nature, and thus withstanding that unavoidable 
danger of defection, which necessarily arose from propension, the other 
part of it. For, by thus preserving their integrity for some time, their 
danger would lessen; since propensions by being inured to submit 
would do it more easily and of course: and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase ; since the moral principle would gain 
additional strength by exercise: both which things are implied in the 
notion of virtuous habits. Thus then vicious indulgence is not only 
criminal in itself, but also depraves the inward constitution and 
character. And virtuous self-government is not only right in itself 
but also improves the inward constitution and character: and may 
improve it to such a degree that, though we should suppose it impos- 
sible for particular affections to be absolutely coincident with the 
moral principle, and consequently should allow that such creatures, as 
have been above supposed, would for ever remain defectible, yet their 
danger of actually deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains of it.’ 

Butler then proceeds to argue that ‘this world is peculiarly fit to be 
_a state of discipline to such as will set themselves to mend and improve. 
For the various temptations with which we are surrounded,—our ex- 
perience of the deceits of wickedness, having been in many instances 
led wrong ourselves, the great viciousness a the world, the infinite 
disorders consequent upon it, our being made acquainted with pain and 
sorrow either from our own feeling of it or from the sight of it in 
others,—these things, though some of them may indeed produce wrong 
effects upon our minds, yet when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, 
a direct tendency to bring us to a settled moderation and reasonable- 
ness of temper, the contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to 
that unrestrained self-will and violent bent to follow present inclina- 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. . . . Allurements to 
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these things, i.e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what render 
the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline to those who 
will preserve their integrity ; because they render being upon our 
guard, resolution, and the denial of our passions, necessary in order to 
that end. And the exercise of such particular recollection, intention 
of mind, and self-government, in the practice of virtue, has from the 
make of our nature a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a more intense 
exercise of the virtuous principle, or a more constant and stronger 
effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus suppose a person to know him- 
self to be in particular danger for some time of doing anything wrong, 
which yet he fully resolves not to do; continued recollection and 
keeping upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is a con- 
tinued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only instantaneous and weak, had 
the temptation been so.’ 

Butler’s distinction between the two factors in temptation, the inner 
nature and the external circumstances, will help us to understand the 
contrast apparent in the text between the trial (reypacpés) in which 
the Christian is to rejoice, and the temptation (zeipafeoGar) which must 
not be ascribed to God, since from Him only good proceeds. The 
latter is the inner temptation, the former the outer trial, and not even 
that in its full extent. External circumstances may try us either by 
suggestions of pain, of which the great example is our Lord’s agony in 
the garden, or by suggestions of pleasure, exemplified in our Lord’s. 
temptation in the wilderness, i.e. either by intimidating or by alluring. 
It is the former, the trial by pain, which St. James has in his mind in 
the 2nd verse, and by which those to whom he writes were assailed. 
They were mainly poor and were suffering persecution and oppression 
from the rich, as we gather from ii. 6, v. 7 foll. They were tempted 
to murmur against God and to speak. evil of men. St. James (below 
v. 7-11) urges upon them the duty of patience, by showing how neces- 
sary it is in common life, by appealing to the example of the prophets, 
and pointing to the near approach of the judgment day, in which 
murmuring and impatience would be punished and the blessedness of 
patient suffering be revealed. Here he bids them rejoice in these trying 
circumstances, because, if patiently endured, they would confirm their 
faith and fit them to receive the reward of eternal life promised to all 
that love God. It is the same motive which is appealed to in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 4, 10-12) and in 1 Pet. i. 6 foll. 
Another reason for rejoicing in affliction i is given in Heb. xii. 6: it is 
mark of God’s love towards those whom he chastises. In Acts v. 41 
¢ | that the EA poses yes scourged, es that they were 
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Trial tests faith; the testing of faith produces endurance ; endur- 
ance, if it is continued till it attains its end, builds up the perfectly 
matured Christian character, thoroughly furnished to all good works. 


' For an example of this testing of the faith, patiently endured to the 


end, we may take the Syro-Phoenician woman, It is manifest what 
strength of endurance, what unshaken trust in God, she must have 
gained throngh that one victory. The converse is equally true. 
Where there has been little trial, there has been little to test and 
exercise faith, little experience of ourselves, little to instil the habit of 
submission and resignation, little to lead us away from earth and up 
to heaven. The old Greek proverb, raOjyuara pabjuara, is adopted by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and applied where, without 
his sanction we might have hardly ventured to apply it, in the words 
Kairep av vids euabev ad’ av éxabev tHv traKkony. 

But is not St. James’ exhortation to rejoice in temptation 
opposed to the petition ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ where the 
same word zeipacyds is used in the same signification of external 
temptation? In the Lord’s Prayer however there is no reason 
to limit its application to pain-temptation any more than in 1 Tim. 
vi. 9 (they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare). In 
the next place one who is conscious of his own weakness may 
without inconsistency pray that he may be kept out of tempta- 
tion, and yet, when he is brought into it through no fault of his 
own but by God’s providential ordering, he may feel such trust in 
Divine support as to rejoice in an opportunity of proving his faithful- 
ness. St. James speaks to those who are in the midst of trial, and in 
danger of losing heart in consequence : it was evidently not God’s will 
that they should be kept out of temptation, but that they should turn 


it to good account ; and this is what St. James encourages them to do. 


Another way of explaining the difficulty is by a comparison of the 
words in Matt. xxvi. 41 zpocetyecbe iva py cic Onre cis Tepacpov. The 


disciples to whom Jesus addressed these words were already in a situa- 


tion of extreme trial, and he does not propose to remove them from it: 
they are all to be sifted. Still they are to pray that they may not 
enter into temptation, i.e. that they may be so supported by Divine 
grace as to go through trial without its being able to tempt them. I 
do not think however that there is any need to limit in this way the 
meaning of the petition in the Lord’s Prayer. ; 
Allowing that St. James is here thinking mainly of trial arising 
out of affliction, how far may we generalize his ‘divers temptations’ ? 


_ Beside pain, sorrow, fear, it will certainly embrace all sorts of per- 


plexities, difficulties, disappointments, anxieties, anything which 
troubles or annoys us. We are naturally inclined to wish them out 
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such tests of faith as are not naturally grievous, in wealth, power, 
beauty, popularity, prosperity of every kind? Or, yet further, i in the 
external temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil ? Might 
Joseph rejoice in the temptation ‘which came to him in Potiphar’s 
house, as well as in that which came when his brothers sold him to the 
Midianites? The conquest of pleasure-temptation is not less useful 
as experience ; it is not less strengthening to the character than the 
conquest over pain: to have gone through such temptation unscathed 
may be the ground of deepest thankfulness afterwards; but the spiri- 
tual joy in resisting temptation of which St. James speaks i is not com- 
patible with any lower feeling of pleasure. To have suddenly come 
into possession of a great fortune is a cause of rejoicing to the natural 
man: one who has a right sense of the responsibilities and the snares 
of wealth may shrink from it a3 a burden, or enter upon it with much 
anxiety and self-suspicion ; but we can hardly conceive of such an in- 
version of the ordinary view as to allow of a man’s rejoicing in wealth 
asa trial. St. James just below speaks of the poor as rejoicing in his 
dignity, but the rich in his humiliation as a Christian—both equally 
difficult and the latter especially painful to the natural man. One- 
simus and Philemon may both rejoice in the new relation of brother-. 
hood, which replaces that of slavery and lordship: to the one it may 
bear the aspect of a levelling up, to the other of a levelling down ; but 
in reality what both rejoice in is the falling into the background of 
the old transitory distinction in comparison with their common fellow- 
ship in the eternal glory. 

The call to rejoice is of course not exclusively made to those who 
are tried. There is a natural joy which is not condemned, but which 
needs to be associated with the thought of God to guard it from 
becoming a snare to us (ch. v. 13). ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always’ is a 
universal precept for all Christians, but one that has to be insisted 
upon especially in the case of those whose circumstances naturally 
tempt them to sorrow. It is a bracing appeal to them (like St. Paul’s 
in Eph. vi. 10 foll.) to muster up all their courage, and to look their 
difficulties in the face, seeing in them a Divine discipline, which they 
are to accept as sent by Him who knows what is best for them and will 
not suffer them to be tempted above that they are able. On the other 
hand there is a false joy springing from a confidence in ourselves and 
in our circumstances, which shows that we aim at the friendship of the 
world, and which necessarily separates us from God (ch. iv. 4, 16). This 
false j joy must be exchanged for the sorrow of repentance before the 
true joy can enter our hearts (iv. 9, 10). 

In ver, 12 St. James seems still to have in his eye the rich man who 
d, while he also guards against a possible misunderstanding of 
iragement given in ver. 2. Trial, can a be a petbed of : 
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of his wrong-doing on God, who made him what he is, and placed him 
in circumstances which it was impossible to contend against. St. 
; James meets this in two ways: (1) by showing that it involves a sup- 
position which contradicts what we know of God, (2) by explaining 
more fully the nature of internal temptation. (1) (a) God is untemp- 
able ; (6) He tempts none. But how are these statements to be recon- 
ciled with other passages of Scripture, in which God is said both to be 
tempted and to tempt? Such are Ex. xvii. 2 ‘why do ye tempt (zetpd- 
fere) the Lord?’ ver. 7 ‘he called the name of the place Massah (zeipac- 
pov) because they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord among us or 
not?’ Numbers xiv. 22, Deut. vi. 16 ‘ye shall not tempt the Lord,’ 
Ps, Ixxvii. 18, 41, xev. 9, Isa. vii. 12, Matt. iv. 7 (where our Lord 
meets the temptation to cast himself down from the temple by referring 
to the command in Deut. vi. 16), Acts v. 9 (of Ananias and Sapphira) 
‘how is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord ?° 1 Cor. x. 9 ‘neither let us tempt Christ as some of them also 
tempted and were destroyed of serpents’ (referring to Numb. xxi. 5 
‘the people spake against God and against Moses, Wherefore have ye 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness?’), cf. Judith viii. 
12 (of the rash oath of Ozias to surrender Bethulia.if help did not come 
within five days) ‘ who are ye that have tempted God?... ye cannot 
find out the depth of the heart of man, then how can ye search out 
God or comprehend his purpose?... He hath power to defend us when 
he will. Do not bind the counsels of the Lord our God.’ So self- 
sought martyrdom and the proposal to test the power of prayer by 
comparing the results in a praying and in a non-praying hospital may 
in different ways be regarded as tempting God. The distinction is 
plain between the temptation to sin of which St. James speaks and 
such cases as these, in which men are said to tempt God, when they 
make experiments with Him, or take liberties with Him, try how far 
they may go, so to speak, instead of humbly submitting to what they 
feel to be His revealed will or His providential ordering ; when in the 
words of Stier they ‘anticipate. by the word of their own self-will the 
word of God upon which they should wait.’ Man can be tempted 
because of the propensity to evil in his own nature ;’God cannot. be 
tempted because He is absolute goodness. 
But (6) we also read of God tempting man, as where He tested 
Abraham’s obedience by demanding the sacrifice of his son (Gen, xxii. 
1), or the Israelites by the forty years’ wandering ‘to humble thee, == 
and to prove thee (zeipdoy), to know what was in thine heart,’ Deut. = 
viii. 2, or Hezekiah by the Babylonian embassy 2 Chron, xxxii. 31, cf. 
Judith viii. 25-27. But here again the design of temptation is quite 
different from that spoken of in the text; it is not temptation with 
the view of drawing men into sin, but trial with the view of dis-— 
- covering his motives and principles and of gradually building up the 
perfect Christian character, as stated in the second verse. 
_ (2) What then is the real history of the temptatic “hi 
us to sin? It has its root in man h his | 
and impulses of every sort, suggesting 
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be obtained (or pain avoided) by the commission of a wrong act. 
At first the impulse is a blind instinctive movement, involuntary 
and therefore innocent, but if unchecked it discovers a definite 
aim, which it seeks to attain by uniting itself with thought and 
will. Sin originates when we choose to dwell upon the thought 
of the pleasure suggested, though knowing, or strongly suspecting, 
that it cannot be lawfully obtained. The desire becomes stronger 
by indulgence, the thought of sin ceases to shock as it becomes more 
familiar, until at Jast that which had been long rehearsed in the 
imagination is enacted in real life. In most cases the commission of 
the outward act is followed by something of shame or remorse, which 
may lead to genuine repentance, but if the sting of conscience is dis- 
regarded, the first wrong action is naturally followed by others, which 
give rise to a sinful habit, and at length conscience is silenced, the will 
is permanently enslaved, the moral nature is to all appearance dead ; 
and so the soul departs to the other world to receive the reward of the 
things done in the body. The genesis of temptation is admirably 
illustrated in the story of Macbeth. In the second scene we have the 
picture of an innocent and laudable ambition. The interview with the 
witches shows this ambition perilously sensitive to outward solicitation, 
and already open to the suggestion of unlawful means for the attain- 
ment of the coveted object, a suggestion seconded by his wife’s direct 
instigation, and supported by external circumstances, the nomination 
of Malcolm as heir to the throne and the visit of Duncan. We have 
then after many misgivings the final resolve and the execution of the 
murder : the consequent change from the noble Macbeth, whose nature 
is full of the milk of human kindness and of whom it is said ‘ what 
thou wouldst highly that wouldst thou holily,’ to the bloodthirsty 
tyrant of the later scenes. It is to be noticed that in Macbeth we are 
always conscious of a background of hellish instigation. This does not 
appear in the first chapter of St. James, but is recognized afterwards 
in iii. 6 where the tongue is said to be set on fire of hell, iii. 15 where 
false wisdom is described as devilish, iv. 7 where we are bidden to 
submit ourselves to God and resist the devil, ‘the tempter’ as he is 
called by St. Paul, who makes use of our natural impulses to bring us 
to ruin. 

Here however a further difficulty arises, for the action of Satan is 
sometimes said to be permitted by God, as in the temptation of Job ; 
at other times an action is attributed indifferently to Satan and to 
God, as in the numbering of the people by David, which is said to be 
instigated by God in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, by Satan in 1 Chron. xxi. 1; and 
yet again God seems to be represented as the author of immoral or 
irreligious conduct in man, as in Ex. ix. 16 ‘the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh.’ With regard to the first case the answer is simple : 
Satan tempts with the design of inducing Job to give up his righteous- 
ness and his trust in God: God permits the temptation, because He 
knows the end will be to prove Job’s faith and confirm his righteous- 
ness. It is fundamentally the case of those to whom St. James writes. 
They are in trouble ; Satan is allowed to suggest that this trouble is a 
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sign that God neglects them ; yet they are to rejoice in this trouble 
with its attendant temptation, because in this way their faith 
will be strengthened, and they will learn endurance. In such a 
case aS this it might be said, either that Satan tempted them by 
Divine appointment, or that God tempted them through Satanic 
agency. The difference of expression in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 and 1 Chron. 
xxi. | is due to the idiosyncrasy of the writers, the later writer shrink- 
ing from the bold anthropomorphism of the earlier. There is more 
difficulty in the passage in which God is said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, especially if we read it with St. Paul’s commentary 
(Rom. ix. 17-24) ‘whom he will, he hath mercy on, and whom he will, 
he hardeneth,’ and his silencing of the objector by what looks like an 
appeal to unlimited power ‘Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it Why hast thou made me thus?’ It is no doubt in reference 
to such a passage that we read that the epistles of St. Paul contained 
‘things hard to be understood which they that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest to their own destruction.’ Perhaps it is most easily ex- 
plained by regarding it as an abbreviated way of saying that Pharaoh’s 
hardness was the natural consequence of the Divine law which has 
ordained that prolonged resistance to conscience should result in the 
searing of the heart, and that this hardness was also part of the 
providential plan by which Israel was brought out of Egypt and the 
power of God manifested. It is not meant that Pharaoh was under 
any compulsion to sin, or that God tempted him to sin. Lastly the 
argument of St. Paul is more justly regarded as an appeal to man’s 
ignorance than as an assertion of the doctrine that might makes right. 
Throughout the Bible God’s claim to man’s obedience is founded on 
His righteousness. The faith of Abraham rests on this foundation. 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ In the mind of St. 
Paul as well as of Moses, no miracle, no sign of power could justify 
the Israelite or the Christian in accepting a doctrine different from 
that which he had received from Him whose name is Holy. . 

Setting aside however the precise language of Scripture, does not 
experience show cases in which it might be said that man is tempted 
of God? ‘Take the child of criminal or vicious parents. He inherits 
a special predisposition to evil, and he is placed in circumstances which 
encourage and call out that tendency. Here we have to consider (1) the 
teaching of our Lord with regard to the many stripes and few stripes. 
Guilt is very different according to the different degrees of light 
accorded. But (2) every one has received some measure of light from 
above, teaching him that there is a right and a wrong, and further 
light and strength are given in proportion as the existing light is used. 
The publicans and sinners were nearer to Christ than the Scribes and 
Pharisees. ; 
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The following scheme may serve to illustrate the teaching of St. 
James on this subject. 


STAGES oF TEMPTATION, 


often require some external stimulus (eipacjds) 
to rouse them, otherwise remaining dormant. 

2. Excitement of particular impulse through external 
stimulus of present or prospective pleasure or 
pain. 

3. The impulse thus roused is brought under the 


1. Internal nature with its impulses (éri6vpiar) which 
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purview of reason and conscience, and, if un- 
sanctioned by them, constitutes full temptation 
(weipagerat). 
4. The two ways. Action of will under temptation : 
(a) passively yielding (0) actively resisting un- 
under Satanic in- der Divine influence. 
fluence. 

5. (a) The understanding (6) The will summons 
cooperates with the up the other powers 
impulse, suggest- of the mind and 
ing modes of grati- above all seeks aid 
fying it, and pic- from God to enable 
turing the pleasure it to resist tempta- 
of gratification tion (iropovm). 
(cvdAAaBodca). 

Moral Stages 6. (a) The will identifies (6) The will identifies it- 
itself with the im- self with conscience 
pulse and resolves and refuses all parley 
on the steps re- with temptation. 
quired to attain 
the desired object 
(rikrer Guapriar). 

7. (a) Sinful act. (6) Virtuous act. 

8. i Habit of viceform- (b) Habit of virtue form- 
ed by repetition ed by repetition of 
of vicious action virtuous acts (1% tro- 
(Gpaptia dmroredeo- povn épyov TeX eLov Exe). 
Ocica). 

9, (a) Final result, death (6) Final result, crown of 
(aroxvet Oavaror). life (Soxunds yevopevos 
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faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift | 


GOD THE AUTHOR OF ALL GOOD 193 
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Beware of wrong thoughts as to the character and work of God. 
All good from the lowest to the highest comes from above, descending 
Srom the Source of all lights, with whom (unlike the luminaries of 
this lower world) there can be neither change from within nor over- 
shadowing from without. God of His own good pleasure implanted 
in our hearts the germ of His own nature by the preaching of the 
Gospel, in order that we might be the first-fruits of His new creation. 
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To dissipate entirely the idea that temptation comes from God, and 
that man is therefore not responsible for his sin, St. James here gives 
the positive side of that characteristic which he had shadowed out on 
its negative side in ver. 13. God is not merely Himself free from all 
touch of evil, and therefore incapable of injuring others, He is absolute 
Goodness, always communicating good to others, and Himself the 
hidden spring of all good done by others. Nor is it only moral good 
that comes from Him, though that may be His most perfect gift ; but 
all light, all truth, beauty and happiness, all that at first made the 
world appear good in the eyes of its Creator, is still His work, His gift. 

_ It is vain to look for good from any other quarter, from the lusts of 
the flesh, or the smiles of the world. Man, however, by his own sin 
raises up a cloud which hides from him the face of God; and thus he 
comes to picture to himself a God who is no longer loving, but stern, 
vindictive, jealous of human happiness. Such an imagination is a 
delusion of the devil. Even this material sun does not cease to shine 
behind the cloud which hides it from human view; and God’s 
love, more unchanging than the brightness of the sun, knows no 
eclipse. In all worlds He is eternally the same, the giver of all good, 
who cannot do otherwise than will what is best for every one of His 
creatures. His purpose for us Christians is that we should be the 
first-fruits, the sample and earnest, of His new creation. Through us 
He reveals to the world what He would have all men to be. And the 
means by which He renews in us the divine image, which is the true 
nature of man, is the declaration of His love, made first through the 
Son, and then further explained and enforced by those whom the Son 
has sent to sow the good seed of the kingdom. The teaching of Christ 
rightly received into the heart constitutes the germ of a new divine 
life, by which it is the will of God that humanity as a whole should 
in the end be permeated and transfused.1 

It shows how liable men are to be deluded by phrases, that Luther, 
with this passage before him, could imagine the teaching of St. James — 


to be opposed to that of St. Paul. ‘By grace are we saved through 


1 See Jukes, Restitution of 
sy Restitution 
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expression of the doctrine of free justification than the words before 
us, ‘of his own will begat he us with the word of truth.’ 


REGENERATION, 


It is worth while to compare the different terms used in the Bible to 
express the change wrought in man’s nature by the Divine influence. 

(1) It is described as a new birth. This is expressed in the text by 
the verb droxvew. St. Peter in his First Epistle @. 23) employs the 
verb dvayevvdw ‘being born again not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, through the living and abiding word of God,’ ef. 7. ii. 2. 
St. John has either yervdw dvw6ev or the simple yevvda, as in i. 12, 18, 
‘As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: which were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God,’ 2b. 11. 3 ‘except a man be born from above, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God,’ this new birth being further explained by the words 
in verses 5, 6, ‘except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit’; simi- 
larly 1 ep. ili. 9 ‘every one who is born of God committeth not sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot-sin, because he is born 
of God’; 7b. v. 4 ‘whatsoever is born of God (ray 7d yeyervnpevov éx 
Tod @eod) overcometh the world; and this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith,’ cf. also ii. 29, iv. 7, v. 1, 18. St. 
Paul uses the word wadtyyevecia in Tit. iii. 5 ‘according to his mercy 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,’ and addresses the Galatians as ‘my little children of whom I 
travail in birth until Christ be formed in you’ (Gal, iv. 19). 

(2) Nearly related to this is the description of the change as that 
of adoption (viofecia) or sonship, for which see Rom. viii. 14-17, ‘As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For 
ye did not receive a spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye received 
a spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father... The Spirit 
itself witnesseth with our spirit, that we are the children of God,’ 
ef. Gal. iv. 5, 6, Eph. i. 5. 

(3) Or again, that which speaks of a new heart, a new man, a new 
creation, a new nature, cf. Ezek. xi. 19 ‘I will put a new spirit 
within you; and [ will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will 
give them a heart of flesh.’ Jd. xxxvi. 25-27, Jer. xxxi. 33, Ps. li. 10, 
2 Cor. v. 17 ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature (xawy 
ktiows); old things have passed away; behold all things are become new,’ 
Eph. iv. 22 ‘that ye put off the old man which is being destroyed in 
accordance with the lusts of deceit, and be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind; and that ye put on the new man which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of truth,’ 2 Pet. i. 4 ‘in order 
that through the promises ye may become partakers of the divine 
nature,’ Gal. vi. 15, Eph. ii. 15, Col. ii. 9, 10. 

(4) This new nature is further described as a resurrection from 
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death, and combined with the thought of our being joined with Christ 
in His crucifixion and resurrection. Thus we read (1 Joh. iii. 14) ‘we 
know that we have passed from death to life, because we love the 
brethren,’ Eph. ii. 4-6 ‘God, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, quickened us together with Christ, 
and raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus,’ Col. ii. 12, 13, iii. 1, Rom. vi. 3-11. 

(5) At other times it is described as a change from darkness to 
_ light, as in Eph. v. 8 ‘ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord,’ Col. i. 13, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 1 Joh. ii, 8-11. 

(6) Or from slavery to freedom, as in Rom. vi. 22 ‘but now being 
made free from sin and become servants to God, Ass have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life,’ Rom. viii. 2 ‘the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from AG law of sin and 
death,’ Joh. viii. 32, James i. 25. 

(7) Or it is described more simply as conversion or turning, see 
Matt. xviii. 3 ‘except ye be converted (éav pi otpadyre) and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Jas. v. 19. 

(8) The most common, however, as well as the most complete 
description of. this change is the receiving of the Holy Spirit, through 
whom Christ dwells in us and we in Him, see Rom. viii. already 


quoted, Gal. v. 16-26, Eph. iii. 14 foll., James iv. 5, John xiv.—xvi. 


The idea of regeneration was connected by the Jews with their rite 
of circumcision and also with the admission of proselytes by the 
ceremony of baptism.! It was therefore only natural that when 
baptism became the sacrament of admission into the Church of Christ 
it should be regarded as possessingia regenerative power. St. Peter, 
comparing it with the preservation of Noah in the ark, says ‘the 
like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth now save us’ (1 ep. iii. 21). 
St. Paul speaks of our being saved by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost (Tit. ili. 5), and says that ‘as any) 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal. iii 27); that ‘ye 


were buried with Christ in baptism, wherein also ye were raised with — 


him through faith in the power of God who raised him from the 
dead’ (Col. ii. 12). So St. John dc. ‘except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The love 
of system led later Church writers to limit the use of the term Re- 
generation to the special grace conveyed in Baptism, carefully dis- 
tinguishing it from J ustification, Conversion, Sanctification, and so on.? 
In our Baptismal Service water is said to be sanctified to the mystical 


washing away of sin, and the baptized child is said to be regenerate — 


1 See Wetst. on 2 Cor. v. 17, Dict. of Christ. Ant. under ‘Baptism,’ p. ; 
Schoettgen, Hor. F Tp: 704, Lightfoot, H. Heb. on Matt. iil., John ii 
Meuschen, ced . tllusts ; 
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and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church. J.B. Mozley in his 
treatise on Baptismal Regeneration argues that since regeneration, 
strictly taken, implies Christian perfection, the assertion here made 
must be understood hypothetically, as expressing a charitable hope 
that the person is on the way to perfection. The more common 
explanation is that all baptized persons are by the fact of their 
baptism placed in a new state of spiritual capacity. It is important 
to notice here two things: (1) that the same distinction is made 
between outward and inward baptism as between outward and inward 
circumcision. Of the latter St. Paul says, borrowing the figure used 
in the book of Deuteronomy (xxx. 6), ‘he is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh ; 
but he is a Jew which is one inwardly and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit and not in the letter’; and so St. Peter after 
saying that ‘baptism saves us,’ adds the caution not ‘the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
(cvvedjoews ayabijs érepornua) towards God’; and St. John, who 
reports the words ‘except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,’ gives a test by which 
we may ascertain who is thus born, in the words ‘every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him’ (1 ep. ii. 29), ‘whatsoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin’ (7d. iii. 9), ‘whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith’ (id. v. 4). That baptism was not always a rege- 
neration in this high sense is shown by such instances as that of Simon 
Magus, who, after he had been baptized by Philip, and received the gifts 
of the Spirit by the laying on of the hands of Peter, was declared by 
the latter to ‘have neither part nor lot in the matter, but to be still in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’ (2) We have to remem- 
ber that the Apostles wrote at a time when adult baptism was the rule, 
and infant baptism the exception. Baptism was then, as it is now in 
heathen or Mahometan countries, the confession of the faith of Christ 
crucified, when it entailed shame, persecution, even death. It was of 
such confession Christ himself said ‘whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven’ 
(Matt. x. 32); and St. Paul, ‘with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation ’ 
(Rom. x. 10); with which we may compare the words recorded in 
Mark xvi. 16 ‘he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ Faith 
and repentance (or conversion) were the necessary preliminaries to 
baptism ; but baptism, being the outward sign and seal of the inward 
change, being also the confession of Christ before men, and being 
accompanied by further gifts of the Spirit, became the summary ex- 
pression for the new birth which preceded it. It is evident that in 
these respects infant baptism now is something very different from 
adult baptism then. Yet these differences do not derogate from the 
uses of Infant Baptism. We rightly regard the offering of the child 
to God by the parents in baptism as the first step in the Christian life, 
the acknowledgment on their part of their duty towards the child as a 
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creature born not for time, but for eternity; and the authoritative 
declaration on the part of God of His saving will in regard to each 
child thus brought to Him. In bringing our infants to the font we 
only carry out the principle laid down by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 14) in 
respect to the children of Christian parents, and obey the word of 
Christ Himself ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.’ If all goes on 
as it should do, we may hope and believe that the child will lead the 
rest of his life according to that beginning; that there will be a steady 
onward growth, as in the case of Timothy, without any deliberate 
falling away, such as to require that entire change of heart and life 
which we generally understand by the term ‘conversion.’ In this, 
which ought surely to be the normal case in a Christian country, the 
child is brought up to believe that he has not to win God’s favour by 
any special merit of his own, but that he is already redeemed, already 
grafted into the true Vine, a participator in the gifts of the Spirit, 
and an heir to all the promised blessings of the Gospel, unless by his 
own neglect he refuses to avail himself of these privileges. And in 
such a life as this it does not seem possible to fix on any other moment 
as the moment of regeneration, except that in which the parents 
proclaimed their intention to bring up their infant as a member of 
Christ and a child of God. 

It is interesting to observe the acknowledgment of the necessity of 
a conversion or new birth even among heathen writers. Some found 
this in the initiation of the mysteries, others in the teaching of 
philosophy. 


Tue Worp or TRUTH. 


As there are some who attribute a magical virtue to the material 
rite of baptism, so there are others who attribute a magical virtue to 
sermons. They support their view by citing such texts as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 
How shall they hear without a preacher?’ (Rom. x. 14, 17); ‘God 
hath manifested his word through preaching’ (Tit. i. 3). But we 
have only to compare the state of things in the early Church with the 
state of things which now prevails, in order to see how entirely inap- 
propriate such language, literally understood, is to our own time. 
When St. Paul thus spoke, it is almost certain that there was no 


_ 1 Compare for the conversion of the soul (puxjjs mepiaywyn) effected by philosophy, 
Plato’s account of the Cave-dwellers in Rep. vii. 514-522, and the Stoic passages 
quoted by Zeller (vol. iv.* p. 255) on the instantaneous change from a state of 
folly and misery to one of wisdom and happiness, also Seneca, ep. 6. § 1 ¢ntellego 
non emendari me tantum, sed transfigurart...hoc ipsum argumentum est in melius 
translati animi, quod vitia sua, quae adhuc ignorabat, videt. For the mysteries com- 


pare the words used by the initiated %puyov xaxdy, ebpov tuewov in Dem. De Corona, 


318, also Apul. Metam. xi. 21 Nam et inferwm claustra et salutis tutelam im @ 
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written Seepal It was an Seal revelation, pated from mouth to 
mouth, The words of eternal life spoken by Christ were reported by 
those who heard him, and these words were spirit and life to all who 


received them, But even then it made no difference whether they — 


were addressed to many at once in the temple, as by Peter, or to one in 
a chariot, as by Philip. Nor did it make any difference, when James 
set the example of preaching by letter, where he could not preach in 
person, and was followed by Paul and the other Apostles. Preaching 
is only one out of many Christianizing influences now at work in 
England. Some go so far as to question whether it would not be for 
the advantage of all, preachers and hearers alike, if we would give 
heed to St. James’ advice (2) roddol diddoKador yiverGe) and put a stop 


to four-fifths of the preaching which now goes on. Still there is 


room for sermons in the adaptation of the Gospel te the varying needs 
of successive generations, and different classes of men, as well as to 
the idiosyncrasies of different individuals. And there is need of 
course for personal influence, especially with the less educated. Next 
to the influence of believing parents, and in some cases superior to 
it, is the influence of a schoolmaster like Arnold, of a preacher like 
Maurice or Keble, in convincing a man of the reality of Christianity. 


I, 19—27. Paraphrase. 


Since you know that it is God who of his own good pleasure has 
infused a new life into us by means of the preaching of the Word, 
listen with eagerness to the Word which comes from Him, remember- 


ing that it 1s not something to talk about or to fight about, but to re- 


ceive into our heart and to manifest in our actions. Human passion 
and bitterness are not pleasing to God or productive of the righteous- 
ness which God requires, and which He alone can give. Therefore 


begin by putting away all that wnkindness which is so ready to over- 


flow the lips and defile the man; and then open your hearts to 


receive in meekness the Word sown, which is able to save the soul. ; 
Do not however deceive yourselves with the idea that it is enough to be 


hearers of the Word without carrying it out in action. Such 
hearer is like a man who, looking at his Jace in a mirror, gives 

— glance, and is gone, and at once Sorgets what he was like. If we wish 
to make a oe use ee the oe ars the puge ee: shows: x 
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Pharisees, who devoured widows’ houses while for a pretence making 
dong prayers. The religious service which God approves, consists in 
; kindness to all who need our kindness, and in rising superior to 
worldly motives and solicitations. 


HEARING THE WorRD. 


The parallel passage in St. Peter shows that the immediate reference 
here is to the good seed of the Word sown by the preaching of the 
Apostles. But the rule laid down by St. James need not be confined 
to this. It is a direction as to the way in which all good thoughts, all 
higher aspirations, all that raises and purifies our ideal, should be 
received in the mind. As St. Paul says (Phil. iv. 8), ‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, these things we are to 
think upon,’ whether we read them in books, or see them in the lives 
and actions of other men, or have them suggested to us by the 
teachings ef art or nature, or by the voice of conscience, or whatever 
else may seem to come through the more immediate inspiration of 
‘God. In respect to all of these the lesson is the same: ‘take heed 
how ye hear.’ Let your hearts and minds be receptive of these higher 
influences. Hearken for the still small voice, ponder its accents, - 
submit yourselves humbly and lovingly to its guidance. Keep a firm . 
hand on vanity, pride and passion, lest they get the dominion over 
_ you, and drive away the Spirit or drown His voice within you. ‘To the 
same effect are the words of the Psalmist, ‘Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still,’ ‘I will hearken what God, the 
Lord, will say concerning me,’ ‘Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for Him’; and the words of the youthful Samuel, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.’ In like manner Wordsworth speaks of the 
influences of nature. 

But pure contemplation is not enough. Man is made for action, as 
well as for thought and feeling ; and if the latter have no influence on 
his action, they become merely a refined self-indulgence, and tend to 
dull the moral sense, and harden the heart, until moral renewal 
becomes all but impossible, because we have destroyed the natural 
connexion between the emotional stimulus and the response in act. 
In the well-known words of Bp. Butler: ‘Going over the theory of 
virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it ; 
this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form habits of 
virtue in him who thus employs himself, that it may even harden 
the mind in a contrary course and render it gradually more insensible, 
that is, form a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habit, passive impressions by being re 
grow weaker.’ Few things are more fatal to moral and sp 
growth than 
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vocation? Are not some men called to be artists, poets, philosophers, 
students or teachers, as other men are called to be men of business 
and action? Is not action itself crippled and wasted from want of 
knowledge? Is it not one of the most deplorable features of modern 
life, that there is so much restless activity with so little thought as to 
the end to be pursued, and the means to be employed for arriving at 
the end; so much talk and profession, and so little feeling; so much 
fuss, and so little real enjoyment ? 

We may allow all this, and yet hold with Bp. Butler and St. James, 
that it is a disastrous thing for a man to rest satisfied with his own 
‘passive impressions.’ If a poet like Wordsworth devotes himself 
steadily to the task of raising the standard of thought and feeling 
among his countrymen, or a jurisprudent, such as Bentham, lives 
laborious days in order to reform men’s ideas of what law should be, 
and so ultimately to bring about that vast improvement in the statute 
law of England which has been witnessed in this century, no one 
could deny that these were in the highest sense men of action. It is 
true there have been artists and philosophers who were less consciously 
practical, ‘who sang but as the linnets sing,’ who wrote or composed 
in obedience to the inner impulse without any definite idea of 
benefiting others; whose work nevertheless has been rich in practical 
results of the greatest importance. Here too, for the work to produce 
such results, there must have been a high degree of mental activity, 
and a conscientious effort to render faithfully the impression or the 
thought by which the writer or artist was possessed. To borrow St. 
James’ figure, no great work of art was ever produced by a mere hasty 
glance at the mirror of the Divine Word. But St. James is of course 
speaking primarily of moral and spiritual truth. He does not deny 
that one who preaches or theorizes on these subjects without prac- 
tising his own precepts may put forward thoughts which may be good 
and useful for other men; nor that he may even be a medium, like 
Balaam, for divine inspiration, though he should be found in the end 
fighting, like Balaam, for the enemies of God: but what he says is 
that, to the theorizer himself, moral theory without practice is of no 
avail, but rather a dangerous snare as fostering the habit of self- 
deception. 


SLow TO SPEAK. 


But is it not the duty of a Christian to let his light shine? to 
preach the Gospel to every creature? Does not the Psalmist say 
(Ixxii. 74), ‘my mouth shall speak of thy righteousness all the day,’ and 
St. James himself (v. 20) give a special encouragement to one who 
‘converts a sinner from the error of his way’? On the other hand, in 
ch, ili., he warns his readers against being too ready to take upon 
themselves the office of teacher, and urges on them the necessity of 
controlling the tongue. Doubtless we are to understand him in the 
text as deprecating rash and hasty speech on religious subjects, in 
accordance with the teaching of the wise man, ‘God is in heaven and 
thou on earth ; therefore let thy words be few’ (Eccl. v. 1, 2). A grave 
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reverence, modesty and humility, careful previous consideration of the 
subject on which he has to speak, these seem to be the qualities St. 
James requires in a teacher, in:contrast with the flippant familiarity, 
the readiness to pour out prayers or exhortations on the shortest 
notice, which are often found so attractive. ‘Slow to speak’ seems 
also to imply a long period of testing and preparation for the work of 
the ministry, in contrast with the plan ascribed to the Salvationists, of 
taking one who has only just abandoned a life of sin himself, and 
setting him up to be an evangelist to others. The words ‘slow to 
speak’ are applied by Stier to conversation on religious topics as well as 
to actual preaching. ‘How many Christians,’ he says, ‘hold that God’s 
word is a matter about which people must talk together—God’s word 
which should always speak directly to the heart!...Guard against the 
so much loved pious conversations, which are often so unprofitable, 
often no more than mere idle babbling. Do not talk away from your 
hearts the power and blessing of saving truth.’ Allowing this to be 
the general rule, we must not forget that the demoniac was bidden to 
tell how great things God had done for him; and that however 
unwilling a man may be to set himself up as censor morwm or an 
instructor of others, it is every one’s duty to make confession of his. 
own belief and principles when occasion calls for it. 

Should we limit the injunction to the sphere of religion, or give it a 


_ general application, equivalent to Carlyle’s ‘Silence is golden’? Let us. 


consider the case of one who was certainly rayts Aadciv, the Apostle 
Peter. His promptness of speech is shown on many occasions, as. 
when he said ‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,’ ‘ Let. 
us make three tabernacles,’ ‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God,’ ‘This be far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto thee,’ ‘Thou 


shalt never wash my feet,’ ‘Not my feet only but my hands and my 


head.’ Here we have the immediate, spontaneous, expression of the 
feelings of the heart, sometimes right, sometimes wrong, but always 
attractive and interesting. It is this simplicity and openness which 
draws us so much to the Apostle and makes us place such confidence 
in his sincerity. So in general, expansiveness and freedom of utter-. 
ance is both a loveable and useful quality. We do not wish the 


natural flow to be checked by the constant question ‘Is what I am 


about to say wise? Is it prudent? How will it affect people’s 
estimate of me?’ On the other hand what can be more wearisome 
than a flow of words where there is little of feeling or thought? 
words which are mere words, or words prompted simply by vanity, or 


_ which betray a shallow or coarse or malicious nature? That a talker 


of this kind should be induced to check the current of his words by 
asking ‘Is this true? Is it likely to pain or injure any, gael Can it do 
good to any one?’ is surely much to be desired. 

of natural kindly utterance, some sort of contro 

inoue to hear pgas balance the im 
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the instinctive shrinking from any approach to falsehood, as well as 


from anything which could give pain or do mischief. There is nothing 
unnatural or artificial in such control as this, nothing to excite a 
suspicion of Jesuitism. 

But if we have no difficulty in finding cases in which we should all 
echo the admonition of St. James; if we should allow that for the 
Jews of his time, as for certain races in our own time, the rule ‘slow 
to speak’ might be of very general application ; do we not also find 
cases, especially in England, where a stimulus is needed i in the opposite 
direction? Is there not sometimes a stolid absence of interest both in 
persons and things, which does away with the chief motive for conver- 
sation? or a sluggishness of thought and speech, which amounts almost 
to dumbness? or a timidity and self-distrust, which make it a painful 


effort to open oneself to others? In such cases surely the injunction 


should be: Try to break through the isolation in which you have placed 
yourself: learn to interest yourself more in others: remember that 
you too in your own small circle are intended not only to do the will 
of God, but to be an oracle of God, reflecting back that aspect of the 
Divine Glory, to manifest which is the reason of your creation. 
_ Certainly neither Moses nor Jeremiah were commended for their slow- 
ness of speech. In vain the former pleaded * I am not eloquent, but 
am slow of speech and of a slow tongue.’ ‘The anger of the Lord,’ 
we are told, ‘was kindled against him’ for his unwillingness to carry 
the Divine message to his countrymen. 


Stow to WRATH. 
This is not to be understood as enjoining on Christians the habit of 


Stoic apathy, any more than ‘slow to speak’ is to be understood as 
enjoining a Trappist silence. Bp. Butler in his sermons on Resent- 


ment has well shown both the use and the abuse of the irascible ele- 


ment in man. One chief means of raising a degraded moral tone is 


the sight of the indignation produced in persons of a more generous — 


nature by a mean or unkind action. We have many examples of such 


indignation in the Bible, pact in Le ee a! John oS, Ba tist 


you ave (one ie you had eae ‘the ree or misin 
“ae the motives of the oe offends Even when ek 
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Cowan him as you would wish that another should act towards you 
under like circumstances: that is, act for what you believe to be the 
offender’s best interests, and in such a way as to arouse his own better 
feelings.’ This warning of St. James against over-hastiness in wrath 
may be compared with St. Paul’s warning against too great persistency 
in wrath, ‘Be ye angry and sin not, let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.’ 

The context however shows that St. James is not thinking so much 
of the passion of anger in general, as of its indulgence under particular 
circumstances. He is speaking of the way in which men should re- 
ceive the Word. ‘They should be quick to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath, seeing that the wrath of man does not work the righteous- 
ness of God: therefore they are to receive with meekness the word of - 
salvation.’ On a first reading we might be inclined to ask, Who ever 
supposed that man’s wrath could work God’s righteousness? Why 
should St. James have given utterance to a truism like this? But the 
history of religion proves that there is no more common delusion than 
this—that the best evidence a man can give of his own orthodoxy is 
his bitterness towards the heterodoxy of others. The monarch’s 
private vices were atoned for by unsparing persecution of his heretical 
subjects; to join a crusade against the infidel was regarded as a pass- 
port to heaven; to burn a Protestant was an Act of Faith. The 
odiwm theologicum has passed into a proverb, Nor is it difficult to 
understand why this should be so. Religion, with its vastly extended 
horizon and its intinite possibilities as to the future, stimulates in a 
very high degree the faculties of hope and fear, and in the more anxious 
and less trustful natures tends to arouse an eager longing for some 
positive assurance of personal safety. Such an assurance may be 
either objective or subjective; it may be derived either from the au- 
thority of the Church without, or the supposed voice of the Spirit 
within, testifying that we are children of God. The former assurance 
may be found in the dogmatic coupling together of Conversion and 
Final Perseverance as different aspects of the same fact, or in the 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction of the Church of Rome. The latter 
assurance may be sought from the presence of what is regarded as an 
overpowering religious emotion. In the last resort, the former also is 
subjective, in as much as it depends on the degree of confidence placed 
in the ecclesiastical authority to which a man has submitted himself: 
and the fact that this confidence is liable to be shaken by the discovery 


that others do not acknowledge the same authority, is one main cause 


of the hatred of heresy, as tending t9 undermine a man’s cwn faith 
and destroy his own security. Then this very hatred,—itself, as we — 
have seen, the offspring of doubt and fear.—becomes identified in our 
thoughts with righteous indignation against Sin ; and the 
ea! a ae the stronger is the conviction in the min 
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me 
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it is so easy, so comforting to be a good hater, to take for granted 
that one’s own side has a monopoly of intellect and virtue, to — 
accept the party watch-word and join in shouting the party war-— 
cry; so arduous and so humbling to divest oneself of prejudice, to 
seek the truth for its own sake, to acknowledge the evil in ourselves, 
and see the good in those who differ from us. 


‘ 


r 


Mopes or SeEtF-DECEPTION. 


St. James notices in this chapter four ways in which men may 
delude themselves as regards their religious state in God’s sight, and © 
preach peace to themselves when there is no peace. The first is by 
their fluency in speaking on religious subjects, the second by their 
religious zeal, the third by their pleasure in hearing sermons or 
reading religious books, the fourth (see verses 26 and 27) by the 
punctiliousness of their reli gious services. Not that any one of these 
is in itself wrong; they may be all good and right as means of grace ; 
but they are easily capable of becoming a source of self-delusion, 
because it is so easy to confound the means with the end. Thus 
under the old dispensation, Isaiah (i. 10-20) was commissioned to 
declare the utter worthlessness of sacrifices and incense, of sabbaths 
and holidays, of solemn meetings and many prayers, unless they were 
accompanied by a moral change, unless the worshippers ceased to do 
evil, and learnt to do well,—a change exemplified in Isaiah, as in 
St. James, by kindness shown to the orphan and the widow. In 
like manner Micah (vi. 6 foll.) contrasts the externalities of a 

: sacrificial worship with that which the Lord requires, justice, mercy, 
humility. The same contrast is found in the New Testament, as 
in John iv. 20-24, where Christ himself corrects the Samaritan 
woman’s ideas of the special sanctity attaching to one place above | 
another, in the words ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 

him must worship him in spirit and in truth’ ; and again in Matt. vil. 

21-23, where He declares that, to many who have prayed and | 
prophesied and wrought miracles in His name, it shall hereafter be 
said ‘IT never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.’ ‘= 
In his next chapter St. James specifies a fifth mode of self-deception, 
arising from confidence in the orthodoxy of our creed: ‘thou believest. 4 
that euatae is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
tremble.’ To all these various semblances of religion—not necessarily _ 
ocritical semblances, for it is not a seeming to others, but a seeming» 
which is condemned in the ei rus Soxet ipeere elvau of the 26th 


ce ME 


he opposes the reality, od yap Soxetv dpurros GXN’ elvan Gedo. 
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sistent with your belref in Christ, the only glory of believers? Does 
at not show that you are divided in heart, and allow yourselves to be 
influenced by lower considerations? In reality the poor have more 
title to our respect than the rich, since it 1s among the poor we find 
those who are rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, 
while the rich, as a class, maltreat the brethren and blaspheme the 
name of Christ. If rt is from obedience to the royal law of love that 


we show courtesy to the roch, it is well ; but if we do this only frem 


respect of persons, it 1s a breach of law and defiance of the lawgiver 
no less than adultery or murder. Remember that both words and 
actions will be tried by the law of liberty, which regards the motive as 
well as the deed. If we do not show mercy to others, we shall not 
receive mercy ourselves, It is mercy only which triumphs over judg- 
ment. (See notes on vv. 8 and 12 especially.) 


Respect oF Persons. 


It is to be feared that, if St. James were to visit our English 
churches, he would not find much improvement on the state of things 


_ existing in the congregations of which he speaks. While there is 
perhaps no objection either to the appropriation of sittings, in so far 


as ib assures to regular attendants the right to sit in their accustomed 
place, or to the exactment of a fixed payment from the well-to-do 

members of the congregation for the use of their seats; it is surely 
most contrary to the spirit of the Gospel that all the best seats should 
be monopolised by the highest bidders. The poor are at any rate not 
to be at a disadvantage in the House of God. The free and open seats 
should at least be as good as the paying seats, and it should not be in 
the power of a seat-holder to prevent any unoccupied sitting from 
being used. 

But the principle here inculeated goes much further than the particular 
example given. If it is wrong to thrust the poor into bad places in 
church, it is also wrong to treat them with disrespect in our ordinary 
intercourse. St. James had before: spoken of the change brought 
about by Christianity in the feelings of the rich and poor themselves : the 


rich brother was to exult in his humiliation, i.e. in the feeling of 


common brotherhood which unites all Christians to Christ, and in the 
special obligation, which lies upon one who is specially favoured, to use 


his talents and his means for the common good ; the poor brother was 
to exult in his admission to the full rights and privileges of a member 


of te: and a ey of God. Here ie is speak: f the ¢ 
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less courtesy than we have hitherto done towards the rich, provided 
this courtesy proceeds from the right motive ; but it means that our 
courtesy towards the poor should, if anything, be greater than our 
courtesy towards the rich, partly because they have greater claims 
upon us—the claims of the widow and orphan were noticed in the 
previous verse—and partly because it may be more difficult for those 
who have long been down-trodden to rise to their full dignity as: 
Christians, unless aided by our brotherly sympathy. 

There are several questions which suggest themselves here. Does. 
St. James mean that all persons are to be treated exactly in the same 
way, irrespective of rank, age, sex, colour, creed, nationality, or the 
special relations by which men are connected one with another? Are 
all these differences considered to belong not to the man himself, but: 
to the part he plays on the transitory stage of this mortal life? Is 
it wrong to be influenced by such qualities as beauty, amiability, 
cleverness, external refinement and good manners? Should our 
behaviour towards one another be determined only by superiority 
of moral excellence, as constituting the true essence of the man 4 

This last distinction must of course in any case put a limit on the 
injunction to ‘honour all men.’ We are to honour man as man, but 
not as coward or liar. It is the godlike, not the bestial or the 
devilish, in man which deserves our honour. Yet seeing that these 
elements are bound up in one individual, we must take care that the 
stern repression which may be the treatment required for the worse 
elements, does not entirely extinguish or conceal the reverence which 
should be forthcoming for any manifestation of the higher nature in 
the man. The reason given in the text for honouring the poor rather 
than the rich, is that the latter are blasphemers and persecutors, the 
former the inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Nor again can we 
suppose that St. James would disagree with St. Peter’s injunction to 
pay honour to the wife as to the weaker vessel, or that he would fail 
to recognise the relative duties of parent and child, master and 
servant, &c. Special honour is due to the king and the magistrate in 
consideration of the office which they hold. While we give the first 
place to moral goodness in whatever circumstances it may be found, it 
is only natural and right to acknowledge with thankfulness God’s 
good gifts of mind or body, provided we are not led by them to con- 
done or to think lightly of the moral defects by which they may be 
accompanied, We cannot love all alike, nor can we honour all alike, 
yet still honour and love are due to all who share the image of God 
iis 2). 

a come now to the actual case of respect of persons condemned 
by St. James. Is it right to pay respect to wealth qua wealth? It 
may be right to respect it, in so far as it is the sign and result of 
honest skill and industry, or if it is used as a stewardship for the 
good of others; but where it has been accumulated by withholding 
his fair wages from the workman, and where it is used simply for the 
purpose of selfish luxury, St. James has no measure in his indignant 
denunciations (v. 1—6). On the whole we may say that, while he 
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does not altogether deny to the rich a place in the Church, yet he 
agrees with his Master and with St. Paul in regarding the pursuit of 
money and the possession of wealth as greatly increasing the difficulty 
of entering the kingdom of heaven (ii. 6, 7, iv. 13—16). On the 
other hand a special blessing attaches to the poor. 

The question here arises whether, if wealth is thus detrimental and 
poverty favourable to our highest interests, we should not take steps 
to diminish the one and increase the other, The writer of our Epistle 
had himself witnessed the experiment of socialism tried at Jerusalem im 
the first Pentecostal enthusiasm of the Church. The frequent sub- 
scriptions in aid of the Church at Jerusalem, to which St. Paul refers, 
have been regarded as an indication that the experiment proved a 
failure from an economical point of view. At all events it does not- 
appear to have been continued for any length of time. Subsequently 
this view of the comparative advantages of poverty and wealth had 
great influence on the development of the Mediaeval Church : privatus 
illis census erat brevis, commune magnum, but this did not extend to . 
the secular order of things. Perhaps it may have been reserved to 
our age, by legislative enactment, as well as by moral and religious 
suasion, at any rate to limit the two extremes. We cannot doubt 
that St. James would have approved of what has already been done 
by the state in England to ameliorate the condition of the poorer 
part of the community by means of factory bills, free education, free 
libraries, extended franchise, &c., nor that he would have sympathized 
with the efforts which are now being made to give the workman a 
larger share of the profits of labour, and ensure to honest industry a 
comfortable old age. And as regards the other extreme, it seems 
natural to assume that he would have approved of a more careful 
circumscription of the supposed rights of property and also of any 
measures, consistent with justice, which would tend to check the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, such as a graduated 
scale in the income-tax and the death duties. Outside of the action 
of the state there will still remain plenty of scope for the influence 
of the Church in drawing classes together, making them realize more 
the tie of brotherhood, discountenancing wasteful self-indulgence, not 
less in the smoking and betting and drinking of the poor than in the 
luxurious living of the rich, compelling all to recognise their responsi- 
bility to God for-the use of the talents He has entrusted to them, 
fostering such a tone of public feeling as would make it a disgrace for 
men to spend their money or energy merely on their own pleasures. 
or interests, and would encourage them to vie with one another in the © 
promotion of art and science and literature, in making the world: 
happier and better and more beautiful than they found it, ina word, | 
in the advancement of God’s kingdom upon earth. i 
One word as to the kind of honour which St. James would have us. 
pay to the poor. e th are to flatter them. 
the ey have bec er, with 
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St. James ascribes to the flatterers of the rich in his day. “Might 5 
does not make right now, any more than it did under Roman 
‘imperialism or mediaeval feudalism. The true way of honouring © 
the masses, if we like to use that term, is first by taking for 
granted that they, like the classes above them, are largely made 
up of reasonable beings, who desire to learn the honest opinions of all 
who have taken the trouble to form opinions for themselves ; secondly, 
by ourselves doing our best to understand their position, listening 
with respect to their opinions, and freely pointing out where we believe 
them to be mistaken ; thirdly, by seeking to make them sharers in all 
the civilizing influences of our time, and as far as possible to raise 
them to the level of the more favoured classes; in other words, by 
extending as widely as possible the refinement and culture, the self- 
respect and self-control, implied in the old name of ‘gentleman.’ We 
may hope that in these and other ways much of the bitterness of 
poverty may be done away with, and that the upward path to compe- 
tence may be opened to all who are capable of making use of it; but 
until human nature is entirely regenerated, the ascent of some ‘from 
the lowest class is likely to be balanced by ‘the descent of others from 


the upper classes. Nor is this in itself to be regretted, poverty and 
want being the reformatories provided by nature for the idle and 
vicious. In time past, it is true, these reformatories have too often 


acted as incitements to crime rather than to virtue, because the 
sufferers were left to suffer alone, without guidance for the present or 
hope for the future. The thought and effort which are now being 
applied to schemes for the improvement of the condition of the 
‘submerged tenth’ will, we may believe, tend to bring out the good, 
and neutralize the evil of poverty, while at the same time providing a 
safe channel for the exercise of Christian charity. 

It is however important to remember that the Jewish law, forbidding 
respect of persons, was directed not less against the partiality which 
favours the poor, than against that which favours the rich. The 
caution against the former, which we find in Lev. xix. 15, ‘thou shalt — 
not respect the person of the poor,’ is certainly as much needed now as 


it ever was. 


SourpaRity or Duty AND THE LAW oF LIBERTY. ’ 


‘He who keeps the law as a whole and fails in one point only is 
guilty of all.’ Such a principle would evidently cause great injustice, — 
if applied in the administration of human law. A child who steals a 
t is not nie ee of ee and murder. if si duane law = 
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Spirit with ourselves. If then we systematically neglect any one 
commandment of God, say, the duty of honouring our parents, it will 
not atone for this, though we should be most scrupulous in all other 
respects ; the one wilful neglect proves that we were not actuated by 
a right motive in our obedience to the other commandments: it shows 
that we were not led by the Spirit of God. 

In the 3rd chapter we read ‘in many things we all offend’ the word 


(wraiouev) being the same as that used here, where it is said, that ‘he 


who offends in one point is guilty of all.’ How then are any to be 
saved? This is explained in v. 13 ‘mercy triumpheth over judgment,’ 
which follows closely on the words ‘So speak and s0 act, as being 
about to be tried by the law of liberty.’ The law of liberty is at once 
more exacting and more merciful than the law of bondage. It is the 
former, because it is not satisfied with the outward act: it is the 
latter, because, where there is real love of good, and real desire and 
effort to do right, God accepts the will for the deed. To bear in mind 
therefore that we shall be judged by the law of liberty tends to 
produce in us a deeper conviction of sin, at the same time that it frees 
us from anxiety, because we believe that God Himself desires that we 
may be perfect as He is perfect, and that He will accomplish this 
perfection in us by the presence of His Holy Spirit in our hearts, if 
we are willing to receive it. 


II. 14—26. Paraphrase. 


We have seen that hearing is useless without doing, that the doing 
which is confined to external forms of worship ts equally useless, since 
the only service which pleases God is that of practical kindness and 
unselfishness. We have seen further that our faith is of no value uf 
it does not keep us from respect of persons and if it does not mani- 
fest itself in love. This may be summed up by sxying that farth 
without works, profession without practice, is worthless, as worthless 


asa mere verbal philanthropy. Even if such a faith were real, it 


could not prove its existence; and the uselessness of a bare faith as 


— shown by the fact that even the devils possess such faith. The 


typical examples of faith given in the Old Testament prove that the 


fuith which justifies must be an active principle. The function of 
fuith is to inspire action, and it is itself perfected by action, An — 


inactive faith is the mere corpse of religion. [See especially notes 
on vv, 14. 23, 26.] on 
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(i. 1), that those who are rich in faith are heirs of the promised 
kingdom (ii. 5), By this faith he means trust in the loving will of 
God revealed to us in Christ, and the reception of His word into our 
souls, as seed into a good soil (i. 17, 18, 21). If we retain our trust 
in God’s all-wise, just and loving Providence, in spite of the trials 
which He permits, the habit of endurance is strengthened in us and 
thus we grow up to the full stature of Christian manhood (1. 4). The 
opposite to faith is worldliness: our faith is shown to be tainted with 
worldliness if we favour the rich above the poor (i. 27, ii. 2—4). In 
the verses which we have now to deal with, faith appears in a different 
light. It is no longer the essence of Christianity, but a mere dead 
semblance, or empty profession of faith. For the employment of the 
same word zioris to denote the two kinds of faith, we may compare the 
different meanings of zeipacuds and wepdlecOar in i. 2, and 13, the 
former used of a tempting for good, the latter of a tempting for evil ; 
the use of codéa to express both a heavenly and an earthly wisdom 
in iii. 15, 17, 1 Cor. i. 17-ii. 16 (and so of ravovpyia in Sir. xxi. 12; also 
the use of épis in Hesiod (Op. 11—30) for the emulation which is good, 
and the quarrelsomeness which is hurtful). This use of the same name 
for different things is natural enough in the rough and ready speech 
of men little accustomed to metaphysical analysis or subtle refinements 
of language, and would be intentionally adopted by those who had to 
address such hearers. The change of meaning is however prepared for 
here by the use of the word dé<yy in ver. 14: not faith in itself, but the 
profession of faith is declared to be of no avail. The thought of faith 
is apparently suggested by the statement in ver. 13 that ‘love (com- 
passion) is the only thing which can triumph over judgment,’ judgment 
being without mercy to him who has shown no mercy. To this an objec- 
tion is supposed to be made by the worldly-minded Christian of ver. 1 : 
‘ Will not faith also triumph against judgment? What is the good of 
being an orthodox believer, if I am no better off than a Samaritan 
or a Gentile or an unbelieving Jew?’ St. James replies by the 
paarble of the talking philanthropist. Just as a profession of philan- 
thropy unaccompanied by kind actions is of no good to the needy, so a 
profession of faith unaccompanied by righteous actions is of no good to 
ourselves ; both are alike a mere hypocrisy in the sight of God. Such 
profession is indeed the dead carcase of genuine religion. But in the 
midst of this diatribe against a dead faith, St. James gives some further 
particulars of a true faith, such as Abraham’s (ver. 22): ‘faith 
cooperated with his works and by works was faith made perfect’ ; 
words which are in close agreement with St. Paul’s teaching as to 
‘faith which worketh by love,’ and the ‘ fruits of the Spirit.’ 

If St. James were not so fully justified by the subsequent history of 
the Church, we might be inclined to wonder at the scathing words in 
which he expresses his contempt for those who place their confidence 
in the orthodoxy of their creed. But it may be questioned whether 
any form of fetishism has been quite so mischievous, so destructive to 
all kindly feeling as well as to moral and spiritual and intellectual 
progress, as the fetish of orthodoxy, i.e. the idea that the assent to a 
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given form of words is both necessary to, and sufficient for salvation, 
and that heterodoxy is the worst of sins. 

We are not to suppose however that St. James would in these words 
Biscourage the wish to arrive ata clear intellectual view in religion. 
The ‘word which is able to save the soul’ is itself addressed in the 
first instance to the understanding, though it must penetrate the whole 
nature before its work can be accomplished. It no less belongs to 
man, as a rational being to think clearly, than it belongs to him, as a 
moral being, to act rightly. ‘I will pray with the spirit’ says St. Paul, 

‘ but I will pray with the understanding also’ : and St. Peter, or whoever 
is the author of the second Epistle which goes under his name, warns 
us of the danger arising from the misunderstanding of the written 
word, where he speaks of the hard things contained in St. Paul’s 
epistles, ‘ which they that are unlearned and ignorant wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction.” To grasp fully 
the meaning of each separate statement, as intended by the writer and 
understood by the original readers, will often tax our powers to 
the utmost; and we have besides to consider how far each separate 
statement is to be qualified or limited or balanced by other statements, 
whether in the same book or in the other Scriptures; and again how 
far changed circumstances, changed modes of thought and expression, 
necessitate a change in the form of the doctrine taught ;—before we can 
be sure of what is the actual teaching of the Spirit to the Church in 

our own day. Itis from neglecting these things, from the misunder- 
standing of forms of speech, or from fixing the mind exclusively on 
one side of Christian teaching, that erroneous views as to the Sacra- 
ments and as to Predestination have become so widely prevalent. It 
was therefore only natural and right that the Catholic Church should : 
seek to guard against the misinterpretation of revealed truth, first, by 
drawing up short summaries of the essentials of belief for the use of all 
her members, and secondly by careful exposition of the teaching of the 
Bible on particular doctrines, made by the most learned of hersons. St. 
James is not of course to be regarded as objecting to such formularies 
or treatises. It is not the creed he finds fault with, but the belief 
that a man is saved by the correctness of his creed. 

Every extreme in religion is sure to give rise to the opposite 
extreme. If therefore one party exaggerate the importance of a correct 
statement of Christian truth, and make this correctness consist in a 
repetition of phrases devised by the Fathers of the fourth or of some 
later century, rather than in the actual teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles ; ; if they restrict the freedom of thought by unwarrantable 

assertions that the Church has already arrived at absolute truth, and 
that the duty of reason is not to question, but simply to bow down i in 
adoration of a mystery ; it was to be expected that another Barty 
would spring up, who would not only deny that the Ch had « 
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of St. James on their side, when he speaks of the profession of a right 
faith being consistent with devilish wickedness. Nor can we evade 
this by assuming that the profession is merely verbal. In the 
supposed case there is real belief, a belief, be it observed, which has a 
real effect on the believer ; but the effect is not that which St. James’ 
opponents claimed for their orthodox faith ; not an assurance of a salva- 
tion, but the extremity of terror. There can, however, be no doubt of 
what St. James himself really held in regard to the connexion between 
thought and action. He spoke in i. 19 of the seminal power of the 
divine Word received into the mind: he is equally explicit below as to 
the evil influence of words uttered at the instigation of a wisdom which 
is earthly, sensual and devilish (iii. 6, 15). But, as is explained in the 
Parable of the Sower, there are many things which may hinder the 
word, or the thought, or the doctrine, from producing its natural 
effect. It may lie altogether on the outside of the mind; it may 
make a mere momentary impression; it may form strange combina- 
tion with the already existing growths ; as, for instance, the thought 
of One All-powerful and All-holy, meeting with a will which is 
obstinately set on evil, is naturally productive of terror. It is only 
where it finds a good soil, clear of weeds, that the full virtue of the 
Word is manifested. We need not however assume that the Word is 
necessarily wasted, where its effect is not immediately perceptible, The 
use of short formularies, texts or hymns committed to memory, is to 
store up for the future truths to which the heart may be inaccessible 
at the moment. 

I have in the introduction (pp. lxxxvii. foll ) touched on the relation 
which St. Paul’s teaching on the subject of faith bears to that of St. 
James. We saw there that there was substantial agreement between 
them, notwithstanding the verbal contradictions which may be found 
in their Epistles. Both agree that ‘in many things we offend all,’ 
that man is saved not by his own merits, but by the goodness and mercy 
of God. What differences there are may be explained partly by the 
difference of the errors which they controvert. St. Paul is arguing 
against a dependence on the scrupulous performance of the Jewish 
law (what he calls the épya vdmov), and against the denial of salva- 
tion to the Gentiles unless they conformed in all points to that 
law. St. James is arguing against a dependence upon Jewish 
orthodoxy, irrespective of moral conduct (what St. Paul might call 
épya miotews or ‘faith working by love’). But partly the difference is 
due to the difference in the character and development of the two men. 
To the one, whose spiritual experience had been broken by a violent 
shock, and whose special office it was to open the kingdom of heaven 
to the Gentiles, the Gospel is the antithesis of the Law; to the other, 
who had been brought up with Jesus, who had known his disciples from 
the first, and whose special office it was to make the final offer of 
salvation to his own countrymen, the Gospel was the consummation of 
the Law. Again, the one with his deeply speculative nature loves to fix his 
gaze on the Divine factor in man’s salvation, the other with his strong 
practical bent directs his attention mainly to the human factor ; 
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though each fully allows and even asserts the doctrine complementary 
to that which may be called peculiarly his own. 


III. 1—12. Paraphrase. 


Do not be eager to assume the responsibilities of teachers. Hard as 
u rs for man to avoid stumbling in action, it is harder still to avoid 
uw in speech ; so that to guide the tongue aright may be regarded as 
a test of Christian maturity. As the movements of the horse or the 
ship are controlled by the little bit in the mouth or rudder in the stern, 
so the whole activity of man is directed by the use made of the tongue. 
Like the spark which sets the forest on fire, the tongue, by some little 
insignificant word, can boast of setting on fire the wheel of mortality, 
the whole round of this mortal life. In the microcosm of man’s 
nature the tongue represents the unrighteous world, and is used by 
Satan as his organ. Man has learnt to tame the most savage and 
venomous of animals, but the tongue is untameable and never at rest, 
and its venom is the deadliest of all. It is as impossible to combine 
acceptable worship of God with imprecations on man, God’s image, as 
at 1s inpossible for a fountain to send forth sweet and bitter water at 
the same orifice, or a tree of one species to bear fruit of another 
species. (See especially notes on verses 8, 10.) 


UsE anp ABUSE OF SPEECH. 


The teacher here referred to is of course, in the first instance, the 
teacher in the congregation. It is the same warning as we read in i. 


19; the same also is given by St. Paul in 1 Cor, xiv. 26—40. From 


the latter passage we learn that the Christian assemblies were often 
scenes of great confusion, in which a number of persons, women as 
well as men, were trying to make themselves heard at the same time, 
one with a psalm, one with a revelation, one with a teaching, and so 
on. St. Paul insists that those who prophesy, or speak with unknown 
tongues, should speak by two or at the most by three (with which we 


may compare the ji) roAAo/ of St. James), and that by cowrse, so that all 


things may be done decently and in order. It does not seem that there 
was any distinct order of teachers: each member of the congregation 
was at liberty to speak as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, in accordance _ 
with the prophecy of Joel, quoted by St. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost. But even the exercise of the gifts of the Spirit was to be 
under control ; s were subject to 

shere was to be noth the Christian 
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dangers arising from the over-freedom of the youthful Church have long 
ago been effectually guarded against in the Church of England by the 
denial of the right of speech to any but the clergy. But it may perhaps 
be questioned whether St. James would have consented to purchase 
immunity from the disorder of which he complains, by investing one 
of the teachers, not selected for that particular post, as being specially 
qualified for it, either by the congregation, or by the Apostles, or by 
the Church at large, but merely nominated by some wealthy person, 
perhaps one who was an entire stranger to the congregation, and who 
had never given proof of his qualifications to exercise such an important 
trust,—whether, I say, St. James would have approved of investing a 
teacher, so chosen, with exclusive authority over the ritual and the 
teaching of the congregation, and would further have thought it 
expedient to enable him, however incompetent or unsuited for the 
particular post, to disregard the wishes and feelings alike of his 
ecclesiastical superiors and of the people committed to his charge, by 
ensuring to him a practically irremovable tenure. And yet, after all 
our present system does not make St. James’ caution inapplicable. 
We may silence the laity, and still leave tod many teachers ; since it 
does not follow that, because a man is ordained and has the charge of 
a parish, he must therefore be able to preach. A man may be an 
excellent parish priest without having the qualifications of a prophet 
and teacher. 

We must not, however, suppose that the caution is limited to 
preaching. It applies to all who set themselves up as instructors of 
others, whether as schoolmasters, lecturers, politicians, journalists, 
critics, writers of whatsoever kind, who make themselves responsible, 
not only for their own actions, but for the seed they sow in the minds 
of others. As there never was a time when people pressed more 
eagerly into these professions, so there never was a time when it 
behoved each man more seriously to ask himself, what kind of vocation 
he has for the work which he proposes to undertake, and whether he 
has conscientiously endeavoured to prepare himself for it. As regards 
education, perhaps the time has now come when it may be possible to 
require a certificate, both of adequate knowledge and of ability to 
teach, from others besides the teachers in our elementary schools. 

On a first reading, there is to a western mind something odd and 
exaggerated in St. James’ remarks as to the Tongue. The tongue is 
of course merely the innocent instrument employed by the free will of 
man. The rhetorical figure by which it stands for the abuse of the 
faculty of speech, and of which examples have been given in the note, 
need not however imply a want of earnestness in the speaker, any 
more than Cranmer’s apostrophe to ‘this unworthy hand.’ In some 
cases there can be no doubt that temptation comes from ‘the pleasures 
encamped in our members’ (below iv. 1). There would be nothing 
inappropriate, for instance, in ascribing to the palate the evils which 
arise from gluttony. But there is no physical pleasure in the actual 
movement of the tongue, and but little in hearing ourselves talk. 
The pleasures and temptations connected with the use of the tongue 
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as an organ of speech, are entirely psychological ; but they constitute 
an easily recognized department of man’s activity, which St. James 
tickets by this name; and besides, like the pleasures of the palate, 
they seem to have a separate life of their own, independent of our 
will, so that we often find it the hardest thing in the world to hold 
our tongue (ver. 8). The next point which we might be disposed to 
question is the statement that one who controls the tongue is a 
perfect man ; that, as the movement of the horse is governed by the bit, 
so the activity of man is governed by his use of the tongue. Perhaps 
we may find this easier to understand if we go back to the analysis of 
temptation given ini. 14. Man’s own lust is the cause of sin. The 
angry or impure or impious thought goes on to express itself, first in 
words, and then in action. Under the Old Dispensation it was wrong 
action, which was forbidden by the Ten Commandments. St. James, 
like his Master, bids us stop the evil current at an earlier point. Not 
only he that kills-is in danger of the judgment, but he that says ‘ Raca’ 
or ‘Thou fool.’ Evil is to be met and conquered in its initial stage of 
thought, before the bitter or malicious feeling has had time to vent 
itself in words. It may be objected that there are cases in which 
some such vent is needed for the raging passion within, which only 
becomes more dangerous by the endeavour to stifle it, just as grief 
when it is unable to find relief in tears. Allowing this to be the case, 
it need not, in the first place, diminish the value of the general rule 
that we should accustom’ ourselves to check the evil impulse in the 
bud; and, secondly, we have to remember that, in St. James’ view, 
prayer is the natural vent for all the agitations of a Christian (below 
v. 15). Perhaps however we may conclude from the language used 
here and above (i 19) that St. James was addressing people more 
prone than the English to give expression to their feelings in words, 
people of more fiery and less phlegmatic temper. 

Weare not of course to suppose that St. James denies or ignores the 
right uses of the tongue. The very importance he attaches to hearing 
proves the value he puts on the right kind of speaking, and the 
description he gives just below of the qualifications of the truly wise 
teacher is worthy to be compared with St. Paul’s panegyric on 
Charity. 


> 


III. 183—18. Paraphrase. 


ah a man claims to be wise, let him prove his wisdom by his con- 
duct. True wisdom shows itself in modesty, SALES the immen- 
sity of the universe and the narrow limits of man’s capacity, and 
pie: m reverence to ee who made both 1 man and the universe. — 
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Jrom the flesh, the world and the devil, It is materialistic, wrreligi- 
ous, hating God and goodness, and 1s attended by unrest, disquietude 
and every kind of evil. On the other hand the wisdom which comes 
Jrom God is first of all pure: tt has gained the wietory over all 
the lower impulses of our nature: wt is at peace with rtself, with 
God and with man: it is gentle, reasonable, compassionate, single- 
minded, free from dissimulation, abounding in good fruits. It is by 
the peaceful activity of such lovers of peace that the seed, which will 
spring up into a harvest of righteousness, 1s sown in the hearts of 
men. 
WiIspom. 


St. James, following the books of Job and of Proverbs and the 
sapiential books of the Apocrypha, has already spoken of wisdom as 
the gift of God, which we are to seek by earnest prayer, and which 
will enable the Christian to understand the purpose of the trials to 
which he is exposed, and to make the right use of them (i. 3). In the 
O. T. the word has a very wide sense, including both science and 
literature (1 Kings iv. 29—34, Prov. i. 6), but laying most stress on 
practical wisdom, of which the foundation is said to be the fear of the 
Lord. Here it is introduced as a sequel to the instructions to 
teachers, especially religious teachers, and is defined by the moral 
qualifications which go to the making of a good .teacher or student. 
Freedom from personal objects, single-minded devotion to the pursuit. 
of truth, simplicity, modesty—these qualities are essential to students 
in whatever department of thought. Gentleness and sympathy, 
appreciation for the work of others—these qualities are essential to a 
persuasive teacher. So much we shall all admit; but it may be asked, 
Is wisdom nothing more than this to St. James? If we test his 
description of wisdom by applying it to the case of men who are 
universally esteemed wise, a Thucydides, a Plato,a Shakespeare ; or to 
an Athanasius, or a Pascal, or a Bishop Butler; even to St. Paul or 
St. John, do we find that it supplies us with anything like an 
exhaustive analysis of what we know as wisdom in them? It 
evidently takes no account of the original powers of the mind, or of 
the strictly intellectual training needed for the full development of those 
powers. It is as suited to the ordinary Sunday School teacher as to the 
highest genius. So far, we may regard this exhortation of St. James 
as illustrating the Christian freedom from exclusiveness. The 
Gospel addresses itself to the Publican as well as to the Pharisee, to. 
‘this people that knoweth not the law’ as well as to the doctor and 
the scribe. Every one has some mental powers: wisdom consists in 
the right use of those powers, be they small or great. But there is. 
no reason to suppose that St: James intended to give a complete 
exposition of his ideas on wisdom in this passage. He is simply 
dealing with the evils incident to the religious teaching of the time. 
There were in the Christian assemblies, as we learn from the Pastoral 
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Epistles and elsewhere, the counterparts of the Jewish rabbis, men 
fluent and positive and argumentative, who arrogated to themselves. 
the name of wise. St. James says nothing as to the extent of their 
learning or knowledge; he is content to point out those particular 
characteristics of heavenly wisdom in which they were manifestly 
deficient. We cannot argue from this that he would have disapproved 
of elaborate disquisitions on theological questions such as we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, or that he would have contlemned the- 
pursuit of learning or science for its own sake ; but for the present his. 
mind is fixed on practical issues. 


IV. 1—17. Paraphrase. 


The veal source of our quarrelsomeness is the greediness with which 
each one grasps at pleasure for himself. We are envious, if we see 
others succeed where we have failed: and we are conscious that our 
whole life is a failure, as it always must be, when men either omit to- 


pray, or pray only for worldly objects whereby to gratify their selfish 


impulses. But those who seck the world’s favour can never obtain the 
favour of God. The two are absolutely incompatible. As the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘the Spirit which He has planted in us jealously longs for 
our love. It is owing to this jealous affection that He resists the 
proud and gives grace to the humble. If we submissively accept His 
chastisement and return to Him, He will return to us, and the tempter,. 
who offers the world to each of us, as he did to Christ, will flee from 


us also, when he finds we are determined to resisthim. This we must 


do by renouncing all wicked actions and checking all evil thoughts, by 
learning to take a serious view of life, giving up our thoughtless 


mirth, practising self-denial and repentance, mourning over sin and 


humbling ourselves before God. If we thus turn from the world to- 
God, He will raise us up and grant us a share in His kingdom. 

Do not think lightly of ill-natured gossip. To speak against a 
brother or to condemn a brother is really to speak against and con- — 
demn the law of God, who has bidden us to love one another, and has 


given a special warning against. this sin in the words, ‘ Judge not,. 


that ye be not judged.’ Shall we venture to set up our opinion against — 


God's law, and claim to do that which has been distinetly forbidden : 


by the sole Lawgiver and Judge? Our duty ws not to criticize, 


to obey. . 
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on God for the life of each successive day. All schemes for the future 
should be accompanied by the proviso ‘if God will! 


Do you say that you know all this already? Remember then that 


it is the knowledge of good, combined with the choice of evil, which 
constitutes sin. 


THe WokRLD. 


. 


The term xécjos is borrowed from the Greek philosophers who used it 
to express, first, the divine order apparent in the universe, and then the 
actual universe and especially the heavenly bodies. In the pantheistic 
system of the Stoics the xdopos itself was deified. By the writers of 
the N. T. it is generally used in a dyslogistic sense. Thus St. James 
(i. 27) bids his readers ‘ keep themselves unspotted from the world. : 
In ii. 5 he speaks of those who were ‘poor in the view of the world’ 
as being ‘rich in faith.’ In iii. 6 he speaks of the tongue as the 


organ of the unrighteous world in our body. Here he says ‘the 


friendship of the world is enmity with God.’ St. John (1 Ep. ii. 
15-17) analyses the influence of the world into the ‘lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.’ He tells us further (iii. 1) 
that the world knew not God and therefore knows not the sons of 
God ; (iii. 13) that the world hateth you ; (iv. 5) that false prophets 
are of the world and the world hears them; 3 (v. 4) ‘whatever is 
begotten of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our faith’; (v. 19) ‘the whole world lieth 
in wickedness’ (or ‘in the evil one’) ; (iii. 17) ‘the world’s good’ is 
used in the same sense as ‘the unrighteous Mammon.’ So in his 
Gospel we read (xiv. 17) that ‘the world cannot receive the Comforter ’ 3 
(xiv. 30) ‘the prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me’ 
(xv. 19) ‘If ye were of the world the world would love its own, but i 
chose you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.’ So 
St. Paul ‘the world through its wisdom knew not God’ (1 Cor. i. 21) ; 
‘God chose the base things of the world’ (1 Cor. i. 27); and St. Peter 
‘that ye may become partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption which is in the world through lust’ (2 Pet. i. 4). It is 
evident that in these passages the world is used not for the external 
universe, but for the world of men, that same world of which we are 
told that God so loved it, that he sent his Son that the world through 
him might be saved (Joh. iii. 16,17); and yet St. James says that one 
who loves the world thereby becomes an enemy of God, How are we 
_ to explain this? What is the exact nature of that world which is so 
dear to od, and so penser to man? 
in lest ; of the w e 
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passions, the subject-matter of our thoughts. This environment is 

partly inanimate, so far as our senses, thoughts, and appetites are con- 

cerned, but far more largely human, in all that has to do with feelings, 

passions, desires. It is the appointed training-place of the immortal 

soul. But just as the inanimate world, which was intended to reveal the 

glory of the eternal Godhead, was itself deified through the folly of man ; 

so the world of humanity, which was intended to be a further revelation 

of the inner character of God, engrosses our attention until we no 

longer hear the voice of God speaking in conscience, but take the 

custom of the world for our law, submit ourselves to its judgment, 

strive for its prizes, seek its approval,—in a word, worship the world as 

our God. In speaking of the world we must remember that it is not 

one, but multiform. Each man’s world differs from that of every 

other man, depending partly on his surroundings.and partly on the 

working of his own mind. The same surroundings may be to one man 

a channel of divine influence, to another the very embodiment of the 

worldly spirit. Where the mind of one sees or creates good in all 

around him, the mind of another may be conscious only of evil; and 

thus the same set of people may constitute. a church to the one, a 

world to the other. In like manner there will be a broad distinction 

between man’s world and woman’s world, the world of youth and the 

world of age, the world of poverty and the world of wealth. Fashion, 

politics, religion,—the criminal, the school-boy, the working-man-—all 

have their separate worlds; there is the world of the nun in her 

convent, of the hermit in his cell. Incalculable mischief has been 

caused by the imagination that the worldly spirit could be avoided by 

keeping out of some particular society which men chose to identify 

with the world. The world is in the heart of man. There may be 

endless differences in point of refinement between the various forms ; 
of the world ; but in so far as they all tend to separate us from God 
and lower our standard of duty, the influence of all is alike baneful. 
He who makes it his chief aim to gain the favour of his world thereby 
becomes an enemy of God. And yet all the while each separate soul, 
included in the aggregate of worlds, is itself the object of God’s love, 
though the worldly influence, which in the Bible often goes by the 
name of the world, is so hateful to God that, as we have seen, no man 
can love it without becoming His enemy. 

St. James in the text tells us that the cause of quarrelling is our 
eagerness to get the world’s good things, which are palpably limited 
in quantity, and often derive their chief value in our eyes from their 
difficulty of attainment. The fact of this limitation inevitably leaves 
many disappointed of their desire. But even the successful are not 
satisfied. No sooner is the coveted object attained, than the process 
of disillusion commences, There is a moment’s delight at the victory 
over our rivals, and again the cloud of disappointment settles ove! 
We feel that, once has elu our | , and 
filled with en d jeal ' those w 
respect more fo 
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happiness of others. How is this to be remedied? The Stoics = 
answered : ‘ By ceasing to desire.’ The Christian answer is : ‘ By desiring 


to be and to do what God wills, and by desiring others’ good tabi Ets | 
than our own.’ 


Tue Divine JEALOUSY. 


We are familiar with the Greek idea of Nemesis. Excessive 
prosperity on the part of man even apart from evil-doing, as in the 
well-known story of the Ring of Polycrates, portended utter ruin, 
because it provoked the divine jealousy of human happiness. We 
are familiar also with the ascription of jealousy to the God of the Jews, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation, This seems to us to belong to the same stage 
of thought as the lex talionis ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,’ or as the expulsion of Adam out of Eden for fear that he might 
put forth his hand and eat of the tree of life ; or again as the dispersion 
of mankind over the face of the earth, for fear that they might make 
themselves too strong by building the tower of Babel. Such concep- 
tions seem to us natural to the anthropomorphism of a rude people and = 
period, when even Moses could urge as a reason for sparing the F 
Israelites the fear that the Egyptians might say, ‘because the Lord 
was not able to bring them into the land which he promised them, he 
hath brought them out to slay them in the wilderness.’ But under 
the New Dispensation we are perhaps surprised that it should still be 
possible to make use of a figure which seems derogatory to the Divine 
Perfection. We think jealousy a defect in human love ; how much more 
in Divine! The phrase itself is no doubt due to the writer’s Hebraic 
tone of thought and speech ; but it is at the same time a most forcible — 
expression of a most important truth ; and the addition ‘ He giveth 
more grace’ removes from it all that is unamiable in the idea of jea- 


lousy. It is really a parable in which the soul is represented as ; 
standing between rival wooers, God and the world. The strongest 
human passion is boldly taken to represent the Divine longing for the —__ 
entire possession of the human heart, i.e. for the expulsion of every 

thought and feeling which interferes with the recovery of the Divine i 
“image in man and the attainment of the perfect ideal of humanity. _ 


We blame human jealousy, because it is so largely made up of a selfish 

desire for our own pleasure and honour ; so liable to turn into hatred 

of the object of our passion. The Divine jealousy, as depicted in the 

Ort: poetics, nea but the ee a ae of the beloved ieee and ees a 
hi ae 3 
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ordained that the world shall never give satisfaction, he who seeks 
his happiness there cannot but feel himself continually thwarted in his 
ambitions, until at last he conceives himself to be the victim of some 
jealous and hostile power seated upon the throne of the universe. Yet 
‘He giveth more grace.’ Underneath the dark suspicion which 
blots out heaven from our eyes we are dimly conscious of an 
appeal to feelings long lost sight of and all but extinct within us. 
In the Prodigal’s heart there begins to arise a loathing, not only for 
the husks with which he has striven to satisfy the cravings of the 
immortal soul, but also a loathing for his own folly and sin, a longing 
for the home which he has forsaken, joined with the sense of his 
own unworthiness, which makes him fear lest he should have lost it 
for ever. To one thus humbled grace is given in full measure: 
the soul, which could never satisfy its thirst from earthly cisterns, 
finds never-failing supplies of happiness in that inner union with God 


which is typified by the well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS OF REPENTANCE. 


Does St. James mean that God’s grace and favour are to be won by 
fasting and self-discipline? Not so; God’s loving favour is ours to 
receive, the moment we believe init. He means ‘be willing to give 
up what has till now seemed to be the chief interest of your life: give 
up the pursuit of honours and pleasures: no longer indulge in dreams 
of conquering your rivals and taking vengeance on your enemies: 
welcome what may seem the gloom of renunciation: examine yourself 
+o see where you have gone wrong in the past: and set to work to 
atone, so far as may be, for any wrongs you have done to others. 
Listen for the voice of God in conscience, and do your duty, as in His 
sight and relying on His strength, with all the more energy in pro- 
portion to its irksomeness and difficulty.’ The natural accompaniments 
of such feelings and resolutions amongst the Jews were weeping and 
fasting, the rending of clothes and the casting of dust on the head. 
If these things help the inward change, good: if they are its natural 
accompaniments, good also: but, if they are used as substitutes for 
the inner change, or as an anodyne to quiet the conscience and pave 
the way for the resumption of the former life, then they are nothing - 
better than the vain religion (Opyoxeia paras) already condemned by > 
St. James. 


JUDGING. 


Are we then never to find fault with others? It may be an essen- 
tial part of our duty, as in the case of a magistrate, pppemted fi i 
very purpose of deciding whether the accused is guilt 
of a parent, who has to train up his children to disti 

-vight and wrong ; and so in every case 
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not call us to it, for the sake of showing off our acuteness and pulling 
down others by way of exalting ourselves. Even where it is our duty 
to judge, it should be done under a sense of responsibility, with the 
consciousness of our own liability to go wrong and a genuine desire for 
the improvement, not the humiliation, of the person blamed; and 
further our judgment should be determined by the objective standard 
of right, not by our private tastes or likings ; otherwise we set up our- 
selves above the law and the lawgiver. There is no fault which brings 
about its own punishment more certainly than the love of fault-finding. 
While we become quick to see the mote in a brother’s eye, the beam is 
still growing in our own. The habit of negative criticism is destruc- 
tive to the creative faculty and to much besides. All human action is 
more or less blundering ; if we choose to concentrate our attention on 
the blunders, and shut our eyes to the honest aim and the real good 
effected. in spite of the blunders, we lose the stimulus of admiration 
and emulation; thus deadening within us all that makes life worth 
living, if it be true, as the poet teaches, that ‘ we live by admiration, 
hope, and love.’ 


Maxine PLans. 


Are we then to live at hap-hazard? not to use our best endeavours 
to foresee the future and shape our actions in accordance with proba- 
bilities? This would be to give up one main use of reason. When our 
Lord said ‘take no thought (R.V. ‘be not anxious’) for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself’ (Matt. vi. 
34), he did not mean to forbid serious consideration of the course to 
be adopted under given circumstances. He did not mean that it 
was wrong to make engagements beforehand and to take steps to 
keep our engagements; that it was wrong for a man to deliberate 
carefully before choosing a profession or accepting a post which 
might be offered him; or again, that it was wrong for a states- 
man to consider carefully what measures he should bring forward 
in Parliament. His meaning was that we should not worry our- 
selves with the anticipation of evil: we should make all due pre- 
paration for it, and then await it calmly in reliance upon God. 

As Christ forbade undue anxiety, so St. James here forbids undue 
confidence. We should bear in mind that we cannot foresee the issues 
of things; so that what we think desirable now, may turn out here- 
after to have been undesirable; and again that the best-laid plans 
are liable to fail; so that, however good the object, still it may be 
unattainable by us; that we should therefore not stake our life, as it 
were, on a single throw of the dice, but join with all our plans for the 
future the reservation ‘if God will,’ and the aspiration ‘Thy will be 
done.’ Some people, perhaps thinking of Christ’s promise of divine assist- 
ance to those who should be brought before synagogues and magistrates 
for his sake (Matt. x. 18), seem to have an idea that forethought and plan- 
ning are in themselves opposed to faith, and that, in religious matters 
especially, there is something approaching to impiety in making pre- 
parations for the future. It is enough to say in answer to this, that 
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while we are no doubt justified in believing that Christ’s grace will 
be sufficient for us in whatever difficulties, still it is our duty to use all 
our powers, especially our nobler powers, in God’s service; that the 
powers of imagination, hope, and reason, were given to us especially as 
guides to action ; and that no great and permanent work has ever been 
effected in which these powers were not fully exercised. 

It is probably this passage which has given rise to the common use 
of the letters D.V., as to which see the note. It is a comparatively 
trivial example of what may be called the objectification of ideas, 
which in greater matters has been productive of so much evil in regard 
to religion. To have acquired the habit of submission and resignation 
to the Divine Will is all-important for man: but the use of the symbol 
is a matter of indifference. Where it is used in one place and omitted 
in another, it would rather seem to imply that, when omitted in writing, 
it was not present in the mind. 


V. 1—11. Paraphrase. 


Another form of worldliness is the love of wealth, whether stored 
by the miser, or squandered by the voluptuary. The decay which 
threatens unused wealth is itself symbolical of the destruction 
awaiting its selfish possessor. The cry of the labourer, from whom 
his just wages are withheld, is not unheard in heaven. <As for 
the voluptuary who, in this final crisis of his country’s for- 
tunes, thinks of nothing but personal gratification, he can only be 
compared to a sheep fattened for slaughter. By the help of an wnjust 
law he may get rid of the unresisting righteous, whose life is a con- 
tinual witness against him ; but let him remember that the Lord is 
coming to judgment. Let the brethren, on their side, watt patiently 
and strengthen their hearts to endure for the short ‘period which has 
still to elapse before the coming of the Lord. Let them take a lesson 
from the husbandmen who patiently wart for the rains to mature the 
Jruits of the earth, and from the prophets of old who spoke and suffered — 
in the name of the Lord. The story of Job is a striking example of 
the blessing which awaits patient endurance. It shows us that, how- 

ever severe may be the trial to which the believer is exposed, God's 
mercy and lovingkindness will be made manifest in the end. The 
brethren, however, must remember that the Lord comes not only to 
vengeance on His enemies but to judge His people ; and must beware 
of a murmuring, unforgiving spirit. 
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STERNNESS OF ST. JAMES. 


What are we to say to the stern denunciation of this passage? Is 
it not inconsistent with the warning against judging and evil-speaking, 
given iniv. 11? At any rate it is not inconsistent with the denun- 
-ciation of the Pharisees by John the Baptist and by our Lord. What 
would be presumption in an ordinary Christian may be part of the 
commission of a prophet. It was not presumption in Jonah to declare 
the approaching downfall of Nineveh: the presumption came in where 
he expostulated with God for refusing to make good his threats, when 
they had produced the desired effect. The prophetic announcement of 
impending evil is not inconsistent with the tenderest sympathy, as is 
shown by our Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem. Here we can see 
ample reason for the strongest warning. The rich represented the 
pride of the world. Their success, their triumphant career of selfish 
oppression, while it left little hope of the possibility of their own 
repentance, caused despair in the hearts of the brethren whom they 
oppressed. It was the truest kindness on the part of the prophet to set 
before both the fact of imminent judgment revealed to him by the Spirit. 
To the rich it was the final invitation, the hand-writmg on the wall, 
which, if instantly accepted, might still enable them to seek a share in 
the humiliation of a Christian (i. 10); to the poor it was the encour- 
agement needed to prevent their falling away. Nor is this prophetic 
office yet extinct in the Church of Christ. Wherever sin is rampant, 
wherever oppression and cruelty prevail, where the denunciation of the 
-evil-doer is a dangerous and unpopular service, there the heart of the 
prophet will still burn within him, till at the last he speaks with his 
‘tongue. 


V. 12—20. Paraphrase. 


Do not make use of oaths of any kind, lest you fall into con- 
dennation. Let all your feelings, whether of joy or sorrow, be 
controlled and sanctified by laying them before God. In case of 
sickness send to the elders, and let them pray and anoint the sick 
person, and the Lord will answer the prayer of faith, and, if his 
sickness 18s the consequence of past sin, it shall be forgwen. Confess 
your offences therefore to one another, and pray for one another, that 
you may be healed. The story of Elijah on Mt. Carmel shows how 
great 1s the power of a good man's prayer prompted by the Spirit of 
God. If a brother falls into sin, you know that he who brings him 
back into the right way will be the means both of saving a soul and 
of hiding a mulirtude of sins. 
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SWEARING. 


From the form of the prohibition, we might suppose that St. James 
took the same view of the subject as St. Augustine, quoted in the 
note, and forbade swearing, not so much because it was wrong in 
itself, as because it was likely to lead to wrong, and therefore to con- 
demnation. He could not have said of murder ‘Do not kill lest you 
_ fall under condemnation.’ At any rate by giving his warning in this 
form he made it easier for the Jews to accept it. Whatever their 
practice was, they would certainly allow that there was much careless 
and irreverent swearing, and that this could not but be displeasing to 
God. St. James is, however, quoting Christ’s own words, and it is 
therefore probable that he means ‘Whatever form of oath you 
use, it will come under the prohibition of Christ.’ Are we to 
understand from this that every kind of swearing is absolutely for- 
bidden, that the Quakers, for instance, were right in refusing to take 
an oath in a court of justice? This is not what we should gather 
from the conduct of St. Paul and of Christ Himself. The former calls 
God to witness that he is speaking the truth in more than one passage 
(2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31, Gal. i. 20, ete.), and our Lord took the oath proposed 
to Him in the words of the High Priest ‘I adjure thee by the living 
God.’ So the angel in the Apocalypse is represented as swearing ‘ by 
Him that liveth for ever and ever.’ The same rule of interpretation 
must be applied here as in the case of the other precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. They supply an ideal standard, a goal to be aimed at, 
but not a code of law to be immediately put into execution, regardless 
of existing circumstances, and of the manner in which their exact 
observance would affect our carrying out the two great commandments 
on which hang all the law and the prophets. Take for instance the 
precept to turn the other cheek: if this is tried by the principle that 
we should do to others as we would wish them to do to us, it is evident 
that the last thing which a sane man could wish for himself or for one 
whom he loved would be that he should be allowed to strike and 
insult others with impunity. We have to disregard the letter, in 
order to keep the spirit of the precept; which is, that a Christian 
should never act from mere vindictiveness. The law of love requires 
us to act for the best interest of the offender, ie. to act in such a way 
as to induce him to avoid such faults in future. It is only where there 
is sufficient generosity of character to make a man ashamed of striking 
| one who offers no resistance, that non-resistance becomes the fitting 
course for a Christian, the right way of obeying the law ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ Yet in proportion asa society becomes Chris- 
tianized, it becomes more and more possible to practice non-resistance ~ 
without transgressing the higher law of love, which bids us always 
for the best interest of our neighbour. So with shatomein ray ) rig. 
state 
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low, that it is necessary to appeal to the All-seeing Witness in order to 
make the affirmant realize what is his duty in respect of the 
truth. And thus swearing becomes allowable, just as war is allowable 
in the present imperfect state of things; yet the aim of the Christian 
should be, as far as possible, to limit the use both of oaths and of war, 
so as ultimately to get rid of them altogether. See an excellent 
article, in the Cont. Rev. vol. 49, pp. 1-17, by the late Archbishop 
Magee, on the substitution of a declaration for an oath in admitting 
members of Parliament. - Unhappily in this, as in some other matters, 
the professed advocates of religion have often taken a lower view than 
its professed opponents. The earnestness of St. James in this pro- 
hibition is probably to be explained by the constant breach of the 
third commandment caused by the Jewish habit of swearing: 


HEALING OF THE SICK BY ANOINTING WITH OIL AND BY PRAYER. 


There can be little doubt that St. James is here describing a miracu- 
lous cure following the prayer of faith. To encourage the elders to 
obey his injunctions, he first insists on the power of prayer, when 
inspired by the Divine Spirit, and then refers to an example of this 
power in the person of Elijah, a man, as he reminds them, of like 
weakness with ourselves. A difficulty arises here: if every sick 
person could be miraculously healed, how is it that St. Paul did not 
miraculously heal Timothy and others (1 Tim. v. 23, 2 Tim. iv. 20)? 
Why was not his own thorn in the flesh removed? We hear occasion- 
ally of miraculous cures, but they are plainly exceptional. May not the 
explanation lie in the word évepyoupévn (ver. 17)? When a miracle 
was to be wrought the power of the Spirit made itself felt in the prayer 
which preceded. Elijah himself could not work a miracle at will. He 
too must wait, like Samson, till the Spirit of the Lord came upon him. 
One reason why the elders, rather than others, were to be called in, 
may have been that they were better able to judge what was the will 
of the Spirit. From v. 16, however, it would appear that the office of 
prayer and anointing and receiving confessions was not confined to 
them. It has been already pointed out (pp. exxiii. foll., clxxvi.) that the 
assumption here made by St. James, that the anointing of the sick 
would be attended by a miraculous cure, if performed in the spirit of 
prayer, is a mark of the very early date of the Epistle. 

Are we to consider that the scope of this injunction, which is 
evidently temporary in form, is limited to the age in which it was 
written, or is it in any way applicable to our own time? The 
prayers of the congregation are still requested for the sick in the 
public services of the Church of England; and to offer such prayers 
is a natural, we might say, an inevitable outcome of Christian 
friendship. There are some who disbelieve in anything beyond a 
subjective answer to prayer. Yet even they must allow that a 
subjective action on the imagination may produce an objective 
change in the bodily condition, as has been attested in many cases 
of faith-healing, both among Protestants and Roman Catholics. But 
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the teaching of St. James and of the writers of the N.T. in genera 
goes much further than this. Men are to cast every care upon God 
knowing that He careth for us. If there is a drought, men pray for 
rain ; if there is a bodily infirmity, they pray for its removal; if there 
is danger or difficulty impending, the example of Christ Himself shows 
that we are not wrong in asking that ‘this cup may be taken away,’ 
provided we add ‘nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be done.’ In 
these latter cases, however, we are told that prayer is absurd, or even 
impious, because it brings us into collision with the laws of nature: 
and certainly, when we are convinced that a certain sequence regularly 
follows a certain antecedent by natural law, or, as Christians would 
‘say, by God’s ordinance,—in such a case it would be not only folly, 
but the extreme of presumption to ask that God’s ordinance might be 
set aside for our convenience. The husbandman does not pray that 
the grain which he has sown one day may spring up into the golden 
crop of corn on the next day, or that it may come to maturity unaided 
by rain or sunshine. These things he knows to be impossibilities, and 
the does not ask for them, because he cannot deliberately desire them. 
But where a change for the better is not, so far as he knows, an im- 
possibility, there he cannot help strongly wishing for the change ; and 
in the mind of a Christian every wish becomes a prayer, because it is 
joined with the aspiration ‘Thy will be done.’ If meteorological 
science is ever so far advanced that the meteorologist can predict the 
weather with the same certainty as the astronomer predicts an eclipse, 
prayer for fine weather would become impossible ; but wherever desire 
is possible, there prayer is possible and right. We do not even pray for 
the recovery of the sick, when the symptoms make it clear that God’s 
will is otherwise: our prayer is then for a peaceful and painless departure. 

As the request for the prayers of the Church, so the service for the 
Visitation of the Sick is founded upon this passage. The parish priest, 
being notified of the sickness, attends by the bedside, joins in prayer 
for the sick person, reminds him of his duty to make contession both 
of his sin to God and of his shortcomings towards other men, assures 
him of the Divine forgiveness promised to all repenting sinners, 
administers to him the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ the 
-ever-present Saviour, in whom he realizes his communion with all saints, 
not only those still on earth, but those who have crossed the dark river 
before him, and whom he hopes soon to rejoin on the other side. 

The Church of Rome claims to keep closer to St. James’ injunction 
by its use of Extreme Unction for the remission of sins and the spiritual 
comfort of the dying. It is one of the curious phenomena of our time 


that English Churchmen have been found to regret that our Bishops — 


persist in withholding from the clergy the power to administer this 
sacrament of comfort!; as to which it has been shown in the Notes 
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that, as far as we can judge, it was never contemplated by St- 
James, and that there is no evidence of its use during the first 
eight centuries by any except an obscure sect of Gnostics. There 
are others who, while allowing that the belief in spiritual benefit to 
be derived from Extreme Unction is a mere unauthorized fancy, are 
still inclined to wink at it, as a means of tranquillizing the mind and 
preserving it from terrors as unreal and as superstitious as the remedy. 
If a false theology has fastened on the mind the belief that God’s mercy 
is limited to this life, and that after death He has no further compassion 
for the sinner who has not repented and believed while on earth, but 
is henceforth only the Judge and the Avenger, is it not allowable to 
drive out one error by another? The question is far-reaching, but no 
lover of truth can hesitate. Even at the last hour let the true Gospel 
sound in the ears of the dying penitent, still more of the dying saint, 
who is terrified by suspicions that he has not the right faith or the 
true conversion. He who has once grasped the idea that Christ is 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world; that God’s mercies 
are everlasting over all His creatures; that He will do for each after 
death exactly what perfect love and perfect wisdom dictate; that 
Eternal Justice and Eternal Holiness, no less than Eternal Love, are 
our guarantee against an eternity of evil, will have no need and no 
wish for a material anointing. 


CONFESSION OF SIN. 


The connexion between suffering and sin was universally believed in, 
and even exaggerated, when St. James wrote; as is evident from our 
Lord’s words about the Galileans, whose blood Pilate mingled with the 
sacrifices, and also from the question of the disciples about the man 
who was born blind. St. Paul asserts that many were punished with 
sickness and even with death for irreverence in receiving the Eucharist. 
The Jewish proverb quoted in my note to the effect that ‘a man could 
not recover from sickness till his sins were forgiven’ is quite in 
accordance with our Lord’s procedure in healing the sick of the palsy, 
where the words ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven thee’ preceded the 
command ‘ Rise up and walk’; and both enable us to understand why 
confession and forgiveness are introduced here in the instructions 
given for the healing of the sick. 

There seems, however, to be a certain want of consecutiveness 
in the language of St. James. We should have expected the con- 
fessi6n of sins to be mentioned before the forgiveness of sins, and 
even before the prayer for healing, since healing, as we have seen, 
was regarded as implying forgiveness, whereas is is brought in 
afterwards as a second thought, though connected with what pre- 
cedes by the inferential particle oty. The emphatic ddAAynAos and 
dAAjAwvy of v. 16 are decisive against the Romish limitation of 
confession to the priest. Hither the Elders mentioned in v. 14 
have no special position distinguishing them from the other members 
of the Church, or, more probably, we are to suppose that the duty 
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of visiting the sick is not confined to them, but falls on the brethren 
generally. Are we to understand that no one may hear the con- 
fession of others unless he at the same time confesses his sins tc 
them? This would seem the most natural meaning of the Greek; 


_ bat it evidently could not be always carried out. Children ought to 
confess their faults to father or mother, but it would in most cases be— 


, 


far from expedient that the former should in their turn hear the 


confession of the latter. On the other hand we can easily conceive 
cases in which mutual confession is most natural and desirable, since 
one party is seldom so entirely in the right, as to leave all the regrets 
and apologies to the other party. If however we are to think of 
confession here in connexion with healing, it must be the confession of 
sin against God which is intended: how would this suit the idea of 
mutual confession? We can understand that confession is made easier 
to the sinner, if another is ready to join in the expression of sorrow 
and repentance. We can understand too that an unsympathizing 
Pharisaic tone is likely to repel any confidences on the part of a 
penitent. But the idea of mutual confession does not seem altogether 
appropriate in the case of the sick man, and yet, if the word ia6jjre is 
taken literally, we seem to be tied down to this case. If on the other 
hand we give it a metaphorical meaning, we may suppose that the 
precept is of general application, and that St. James is recommending 
the habit of mutual confession between friends. It cannot, I think, 
be doubted that in many respects such mutual confidences might be 
productive of great good. How much easier it would be to put up 
with hastiness or coldness on the part of a friend, if we knew that he 
was himself conscious of his faults and trying to amend them! What 
a relief it would be to one of a sensitive self-conscious nature to lay his 
anxieties before another of whose wisdom and sympathy he felt 
assured! Might it not tend to increase the feeling of Christian 
fellowship, if those who were exposed to the same difficulties, anxious 
to conquer the same weaknesses and to practise the ‘same virtues, 
could break through their isolation and confirm themselves in their 
good resolutions by the knowledge that they were shared by others? 
Might it not help to diminish the miseries of life, and to change the 
course of thoughts which may be tending towards insanity or suicide, 
if there were more of outspoken sympathy in the world, if people were 


sure that they might trust their secret feelings to others without fear 


of being despised or laughed at or shrunk from? The Church of 
England has wisely refused to follow Rome in requiring regular 


confession to the priest; yet, where the parish priest is what he 


_ perience, to receive such confidences and give the needed comfort 
= opaeel: 


should be, wise with the heavenly wisdom described by St. James, 
none should be better fitted than he by position, training, and 
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‘The object of the passage is to encourage the exercise of those 
mutual spiritual aids rendered by Christians to each other, which is 
one of the great objects and privileges of the institution of the 
Church. The body was to sympathize with its several members. If 
& man was in trouble, he was to pray; if in joy, to sing hymns: in 
neither case is the Apostle speaking of private prayer or private 
singing ; but of those of the Christian congregation!: there every 
individual Christian could find the best relief for his sorrows, and the 
liveliest sympathy in his joy. St. Paul’s command “Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice and weep with them that weep,” applies to this 
same sympathy, which the prayers and hymns of the church services 
were a constant means of expressing. But if a man were sick and 
could not go to the congregation, still he was not to lose the benefit of 
his Christian communion with them; he might then ask them to 
come to him; and as the whole congregation could not thus be 
summoned, the elders were to go as its representatives, and their 
prayers were to take the place of the prayers of the whole church. 
Care, however, is taken to show that the virtue of their prayers arises 
not from their being priests, but from their being Christians, and 
standing in the place of the whole church. For these words im- 
mediately follow: “confess therefore to one another your sins, and 
pray for one another, that ye may be healed: there is much virtue in 
a just man’s prayer, when it is offered earnestly.” Now, this most 
divine system of a living Church, in which all were to aid each other, 
in which each man might open his heart to his neighbour and receive 
the help of his prayers, and in which each man’s earnest prayer, 
offered in Christ’s name, had so high a promise of blessing annexed to 
it, has been almost? destroyed by that notion of a priesthood, which 
claiming that men should confess their sins to the clergy, not as to 
their brethren, but as to God’s vicegerents, and confining the promised 
blessing to the prayers of the clergy as priests, not as Christians, nor 
as the representives of the whole church, has changed the sympathy 
of a Christian society into the dominion of a priesthood and the 
mingled carelessness and superstition of a laity. 

‘St. John’s language agrees with that of St. James: “If any man 
see his brother sinning a sin which is not unto death, he shall pray, 
and Christ shall give him life, for those who are not sinning unto 
death. There is a sin unto death ;—it is not for that that I am 
bidding him to pray.” Here the very same blessing which St. James 
speaks of as following the elders’ prayers is said by St. John to follow 
the prayer of any Christian, a clear proof that the elders were sent 
for as representatives of the Church, and not as if their prayers 
possessed a peculiar virtue, because they stood as priests between God 
and the people.’ 


1 I cannot agree with Arnold in confining the exhortation to congregational 
singing or prayer. 
2 Wrongly printed ‘most’ in the original. Lond. 1845. 
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CONVERTING THE SINNER. 


Is this a new case, or another aspect of the case of the sick man? 
If the latter, it seems to imply strange sloth and lukewarmness on the 
part of the Elders, that they should stand in need of exhortation to the 
performance of a duty, which would not have seemed to be particularly 
arduous or irksome. The previous verses insist on their power to heal 
the disease and procure forgiveness by their prayers: v. 20 speaks of 
the reward. If, as seems more likely, it is a new case, St. James may 
have added it as an afterthought on finding that his warnings had 
been chiefly against over-activity, too much vehemence, too much 
eagerness to teach. In ver. 14 he had begun to speak of our duty 
towards the sick in body; in ver. 16 he had extended this into a general 
precept as to mutual help in spiritual matters; in ver. 19 he turns to the 
case of the backsliders. Even here nothing is said as to the duty of 
the Church to go out into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ; nothing is said as to making proselytes from the Gentiles or 
even from the unbelieving Jews. It is the exhortation of the Bishop, 
whose aim is the reformation and improvement of the Church, not of 
the Apostle, whose aim is the extension of the Church by the diffusion 
of the faith. 

In my note I have pointed out that the words of ver. 20, ‘he who 
recalls an erring brother saves (or ‘ will save’) his soul from death and 
will be the means of blotting out many sins’ are capable of two 
interpretations, according to the reference we give to ‘his.’ I have 
mentioned some difficulties which lie in the way of our taking ‘his’ to 
refer to the sinner, and have shown that it was not uncommon with 
Jewish writers to hold forth the prospect of salvation and forgive- 
ness of sins, as an inducement to certain kinds of right conduct, 
such as alms-giving. I postponed to the present occasion the 
consideration of the question whether it was possible that St. James 
should have adopted a similar mode of speaking. We cannot, of 
course, imagine that he would ever have dreamt of a man’s being 
able to atone for his own sins by his assiduity in calling others to 
repentance. Such a notion is forbidden, not less by our Lord’s words 
recorded in Matt. vii. 20-22 ‘Many will an to me in that day, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? . . . then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity,’ and 
by the words of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, ‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels... though I have the gift of prophecy . 
though I have all faith . _ though I give my body to be burnt, and 
_ have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’ and in ch. ix. 26, 27 ‘I keep 
_ under my body and bring it into subjection, lest having preac 
_ others, I myself should be a castaway, ’—tha 
ms ames himself, ‘Be not many m: 
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others, but by receiving in meekness the ingrafted word, and continu- 
ing in the perfect law of liberty. What in fact could be more 
contemptible in itself and more fatal to any good influence, than for a 
man to urge upon others a course which he has determined not to 
follow himself, and expect to be rewarded for their faith and works, 
when he has no faith or works of his own? The passages from the 
N.T. quoted in the notes do not contemplate the possibility of a 
preacher of righteousness, who has still to be saved from his sins. It 
is only in the Apocrypha that we find such unchristian sentiments 
as ‘Almsgiving saves from death and purges away all sins’ (Tobit xii. 9). 
The other quotations are simply encouragements to sincere but 
sluggish workers, to throw more energy into their work. It is 
allowable to say ‘you have done much evil in the past, try and make 
up for it by the good you do in the future,’ or ‘remember that you are 
appointed by God to be a teacher or an elder: it is not enough for you 
to keep yourself unspotted in the world: you must bring your influence 
to bear on others, or you will be found wanting at last’: but it is not 
in accordance with Christian truth to say ‘If you make a convert, 
you will save your own soul.’ It appears therefore that we must 
fall back on the other interpretation understanding ‘his’ of the 
sinner. ‘The chief difficulty in this interpretation is that the apodosis 
seems to add so little to the protasis. ‘Conversion’ to us already 
implies ‘ saving the soul’; but this need not have been so to the first 
readers of the Epistle. To them the words may have meant ‘ However 
many sins the wanderer has been guilty of, still, if he turns, he will be 
saved from the death he has deserved, and all his sins will be forgiven.’ 
We can imagine that such a promise might have been a great en- 
couragement to those who were dispirited at the state of the back- 
sliders in the church to which they belonged, and doubted whether 
‘it was possible to renew them again unto repentance. 
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(a) words not used by any writer previous to St. James. 
(b) not used in this sense before St. James. 

(c) not used by any other N.T. writer. 

(d@) not used in the Septuagint (including Apocrypha). 
(e) post- Aristotelian. 

(Add.) see Addenda after Preface. 
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av: iii, 4 drov ay, iv. 4 ds ay (édv), Vv. T ews dv AGBy derdv. See xav, and 
p. ceviii. 

avarrw : ili. 5 ised pAlkov Tip HAiKyv UAnV avarre.. 

é. dvactpopy : ili. 13 deEdrw ek THs KadAns dvaotpoPys TA epya avTov. 

avatéhAw: i. 11 dvérerev yap 6 HdLos. 

avaépw : ee dvevéyKas ‘Toad ert TO Ovovacrnptov. 

a. dvédeos : il. 13 4 yep Kplows dvéAeos TO py ToinoavTe €AEos. Add. 

a. ttlonae i, 6 €ouxe KAVdwve Gaddoons dvenilopevep Kal pimilo~ 
peeve. > 

avepmos: lil. 4 ra wAota bd TKANpdY dvéenwv éavvopeva. 

7 dvnp: i. 8 dvnp diuxos, 1. 12 paxdpios avnp Os tropever Tepacpdy, i. 20° 
b épyn yap avopds Sikaocivyv Oeod otk epydlerat, i. 23 Couxey avr 
KaTavoowvTL TO mpdawrov, ii, 2 dvyp xpvoodaxtvALos, iii. 2 ef Tis ev 
oy od Trae otros téAeos avyjp. See p. ccix. —. 
FT Hp : iv. 74 dvriornre 7@ bia BdrAw, Kat pevgerat. 7 
q 10 @ os dvOos xeoney ‘rapeeboerat, | i. il 70 dvOos eérecev. 


ee er 


© 
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dvebev i. 17 way SEpnpe TéXELoV dvabev é eoTw karaBaivor, ui. 15 odk eotw 
arn v7] copia dvenbev KaTepxomevy, il. 17 7 ) avabev copia. 

darapyiy : : 1. 18 eis 76 ctvou Huds drapynv Twa TOV adTod KTITpdTY. 

divas : > lil, 2 woAAG yep mratopev aTavrTes. 

dard : : 1. 26 drarav Kapdtay EavTov. 

a. dareipactos: 1, 13 6 yap Oeds drelpactds éotw Kakav. 

drépxopat : 1. 24 Katevonoev éEavtov Kal darehydvoev. 

¢. atA@s: 1. 5 rod diddvros Ocod Tacw dds. 

dm6: 1. 13 dd Ocod reipalopat, i. 17 xaraBaivov éxd tod matpds, 1. 27 2 
aomov éavTov Tnpely amo TOD Koo mov, ripen ( pevserau ad’ bpiv, v- 46 
puobos 6 apvorepypEevos ad’ tpav, v. 19 édy ris rAavnOn ard THs 
aAnfeias. See P. cxcix. 

¢.e. amoxvew: 1. 15 7 7 dé a = dparprio. dmoteheoOetoa droxvet Gdvaroy, i. 18 Bovdy- 
Geis a darextino ev Tas eyo ddnbetas. See P. cexviii. 

aroAAvpe: i. 11 9 H ed péemera TOD Tpogamov avTov amwXero, iv. 12 < els €oTLv 
vopoberns 6 6 Svvdpevos choot Kai darohéoau. 

a. dwookiacpa: 1. 17 map’ @ od« evr Tapadray? 7) tpomhs dmrockiacpa, Pp. 
ccxviii. 

dootepew: read in some MSS. for dpuarepew v. 4. 

amotehew: i, 15 % Sé Gpapria dmoreeobeloa 6 amrokvet Oavartov. 

drrotiOnpys : 1. 21 drobeuevon Tacav puTapiav. 

apyds : ii. 20 4 mitts xwpis TOV epywv apyn éeotw (al. vexpa). 


4 5 A 9 ve 
apyvpos : V. 3 6 dpyupos Kariwtau. 


aobevéew: V 14 doGevet tis ev bpiv ; § mpooKaherda bw Tovs mpeaBurépous. 
€. GomiAos: i. 27 domidov € éaurov Typew amo TOU Kdo pov. 
deride + li. 6 7 aripdoare TOV TTWXOY. 
drpis : : iv. 144 dermis core n mpos dAtyov pawopevy. 
avptov : : iv. 13 onpepov 7 adprov ropevodpeOa, iv. 14 oitwes otk érioctacbe 
6 TS avpov. 
airds: (oblique case = L. is) i. 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 23, 25, ii. 5, 14, 16, 21, 
22 Minoo lorine Li lie tied 0 14, 1b, 18, 19, 20,.see\ p. 
Excy, CLxxxix, For position of gen. see pp. clxxxvii, 61. 
ee = L. tpse) i. 15, ii. 6, 7, p. exev. 
(6 airés = L. tdem) iii. 10, 11. See p. exev. 
avrod: not recognized by the latest editors, see éavrov. : 
c. abyéw: il. 5 yrocoa peydha adel (al. eee) hae 
ddavifw: iv. 14 drpis éore 4 mpds dXlyov dawopern, éreita Kal adavi- 
Comevyy- } 
adinut: v. 15 Kav dpaptias n TETOLKDS, dbebjoerat atte. 
c.é. advarepew: V. 4 6 puabos 6 advorepynmevos Kpaet. See GTrooTEpew. re 


: B 


BadXo : iil. 3 tOv Urrov Tods xadwors eis Ta. hee Badropev. ; - 
Bacrreia : : ii. 5 kXypovdpous THs BaciAcias js € ( 
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Brerw: ii. 22 Bréreas OTe} TioTLs GUVHpyEl TOLS Epyols avTOd. 
c. Bon: v. 4 ai Boal trav Oepiravrov. : 


irs 


Botdopan : i i, 18 Bovdnbeis dmexvnoev mpas oy GdnOelas, iii. 4 daov a = 

dpa Tod evOivovtos BovAerat, iv. 4 Os eav BovdyOy eae eivat TOU . 5 

KOO MOV. . 
Bpadds: i. 19 éorw ras advOpwros Bpadds eis TO Aadijoat, Bpadds cis 6pyyv. 

Bpéxo: v. 17 “Has mpoornvdéaro TOU [i Bpetau, Kal ovK <Bpcéev. " 

c.d. Bptw: iii, 11 pyre wnyt) ex ths aitns omhs Bpver tO yAvKD Kaul To. 
TLUKpOV 5 ; 

T Le 


yep t. 6,4, Li lS, 20, 24,4142, LOL. ene MBER Lore iv. 14, { 
€. yeevva: ili. 6 proyilomery t tro THS Yeevvyns. i 
Cc. eos: iv. 9 6 yAos t bpav eis 3évOos peTaTpaTnTo. a 
yeveous : i. 23 rd rpdcwrov Ths yeverews adrod, iii. 6 proyiLovea Tov Tpoxov 
THs Yeverews. q 
yeopyos: v.76 yewpyos exdexerau TOV TiLoV Kap ov THs Yijs. b 
yi: v. 7 Tov Kapmov THs ys, v. 12 py opvdere THY viv \ v. 5 érpudyoare é emt ~ om 
‘THS Yass v. 17 otk eBpcEev ext tis yys, Vv. 18 7 yn eBAdorycev Tov . 
KapTov. : 
yivopar : 1. 12 ddxipos yevouevos, i. 22 yiver be mounrai, i, 25 ovd« axpoars ‘ 
yevomevos, ll. 4 eyever Oe Kpirat, ii. 10 yéyovey ravrwv evOXOS; ae 11 vey ‘ 
ovas wapaBdrys, Ui. 1 px woddot diddorxahor yiverbe, 3 iil. 9 rods Kad’ 


=" 


dpotwow @cod yeyoveras, iii. 10 0d xpy Tatra ovtws yiver Oa, V. 2 To. 
iparua ontéBpwra yeyovev. See-p. clxxx. 
ywooke : i. 3 ywwoxovres dru TO Soxipiov bpav TS mlorews karepydlerar 
dropoviy, i. 20 Gehees dé yvdvat ore H alors xwpls Tov épywv apyy 
cor 5 v. 20 ywookere (al. ywwoérw) oti 6 emiotpéepas dpaptodoy 
TOCEL Woxiv. See P. clxxx. 
_ -yAvucds: ii, 11 boyr 4 any Bpdser rd yAvkd Kal 7d wuKpdv ; lit. 12 ovre GduKov — 
yhoo Touporat vowp. 
yAoooa : i, 26 py Xodwaywyav yrbooay, ili. Me 7 yroooa puxpov pe 
éorly Kal meyara axel, ii. 6 kal 7 yore mop, 6 KOoMoS THS adiK 
n yAOooa kabiorara é év Tots péAeowy, lil. 8 ryv yhOooav oidels Sapdoar ie 
dvvarat. a 
ypagy : ii. 8 Karas THY ypapyy, ii. 23 Kat érAynpdOy 7) ypady 7) A€youca, Iv. : 5 ’ 
7 yp padi) evel. 
yupevos : il. 15 éeay dt ddeAdds 7 ddeAbH yupvot brdpxwow. 
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dé with the correlative p~év omitted, i. 10, 13, ii. 2,11; preceded by 
more than one word, ii. 16, v. 12; omitted with érera, iii. 17, iv. 
14; 8 Kad ii. 2, 25. Oceurs on the whole  thirty- one times. 

deqots : v. 16 odd ioxver deqous dukaiou é€ evepyoupevn. 

Setxvype : 3 ii. 18 detEdv por THY TioTW TOU Xwpis TOY épywy Kayo cou beigw € e€k 
TOV epyov 1400, lil. 13 degdrw ex THs Kadjs dvartpopijs Td Epya. avTov. 

d. a - 1 14 in6 ais idéas erOupias éfeAxopevos Kal deAcalomevos. 

dexopuaue : 21.21 & mpavryre défacbe Tov euutov Adyov. 

Sid: ii, 12 dd vopov edevbepias, iv. 2 Sud 7d pi) aireioOar Spas. See 
p- ce. 

é. did BoAos: iv. 7 dytioryte TO StaBdArAw, Kat eel geran 

b. Staxpive : i. 6 airetrw ev riore, pndev Staxpuvdmevos® d yap SuaKpivdmevos 
OLKev khidwvt, i. 4 od Svexpibyre € €v EQUTOts ; 

diadoyir pds : ii. 4 eyever Ge KpiTat Siaroyer pay TOVNpav. 

é. Siaoropad: i. 1 tals dddeKa pvdais Tais ev TH diac7ropa. 

SiddoKaXdos : iii. 1 us) woddot SiddoKador yiveode. 

diSwpr: 1. 5 rod diddvros Mcod racw dads, ib. Sobjcerar air@, ii. 16 edv 
py Sate adrots Ta emirydea, iv. 6 didwow xapw (bis), v. 18 6 otpavds 
beTov edwkev. 

dixawos : V. 6 eovedoate Tov dikatov, V. 16 qroAd ioxver deyors Stkaiov évep- 
youpern. 

Suxavoosvy : 1, 20 épyn dv6pos Sixaroobvqv @cod ovk epyaterau, i ii. 18 eoyioOn 
abT@ eis Succuoowvny, iii, 18 xapros dé THs duxarocvvys év eipyvyn o7elp- 
€TOL TOLS ToLOUoW <ipyvyV. 

dixardw : li. 21 “AB. ovK e& epyov eda 5 li. 24 e€ epyov diKavodrat avEpw- 

_ 70S; Kl OUK EK TIOTEWS pdvov, li. 25 ‘Pah odk e& Epywv spent ; 

66 2 i. 21 du0 darobepevou macav pumapiav, iv. 6 dd réyeu. 

Si6tu: iv. 3 aireire kal ov Aap Bavere, 8L6TL KaK@S aireiabe. 

a. diipuxos : ve 8 4 dvnp dipoxos a dxardoraros, iv. 8 dyvioare Kapdias diyrxou. 

doxéw: 1. 26 ef tis Soxet GonaKds civar, iv. 5 7 Soxeire dtu Kevds 4 ypady 

Neyer; 

doxipiov : i, 3 7d Soxiwiov bpadv THs wioTews Katepydletat tropovyv. Add. 

SdKupOs : 1. 12 ddxipos Yevopevos Anpapetar TOV orépavov THs Cons. 

86€a : ii. 1 rod ) Kupiov av Inood Xpurrod THS dons. 

ddats: 1. 17 waca doors dry Kal 7av cpa téeov avobév éoriv. 

8odAo0s : i. 1 “TdxwBos @cod Kat Kupiov "Inood Xpuorob SodAos. 

Svvopar: i i, 21 rov eppurov oyov, Tov duvdpevov coro Tas Wxas bor, li. 14 
pr Svvarat 7 miorls céoat adrov; ili. 8 THY yhoooav ovoels Sapdoar 
dvvarat, 1 iii. 12 py dvvarou ovKh é\a/as motnoa; iv. 2 od dtvacGe em- 
TUXEWW, iv. 126 Suvdpevos coca. Kal arora. 


— Suvards : ili. 2 réXetos a dvnp, dwvards xadwaywyjoat Kal ddov TO Topo. 


bddexa: i. 1 ‘TdxwBos tals dédeKa pvdats. 


d. Sdpnpa:i. 17 wav Sdépypa rédcrov dvabev éorw. 
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with relative instead of dy, iv. 4 ds éav BovdyOy diros civax. See 
Kav, also pp. cevi, cexv. 
éavtov: 1. 22 rapaoyifoperot Eavtous, Ty a4, karevonoev éavrTov, 1. 27 a 


domiArov éavrov Typely, li. 4 od SrexpiOyre € év éavtots, li. 17 Ka Eavtyy. 
See p. exev. : : hy 

éyyilw: iv. 8 éyyicare TO Oed, kal éyyioe Shing v. 8 4 rapovata Tod Kupiov i 
nyyxev. See p. clxxxi. ' 


eyelpe : v. 15 éyepet adrov 6 Kupuos. ; 

eyo: (mov) i. 2, 16, 19, ii. 1, 3, Teh tek uth, il, IO. 12, v. 10, 12 ; (ox) ii. 
18 ; (mas) i a, 18; Goon il. i 21, ini, 56 Gaui) 3 ili. 3, iv. 5, WoLg: 
See Kayo. 

ei: 1.5, 23, 26, ii. 8,9, 11, iii, 2,14, iv. 11. See p. cevi. ' 

elOov: See dpdu. 

el wy = GAAG, P. XVIL : 

eipl : (<i) iv. 11, 125 (éortv) 1. 13, 17, 23, 27, 1, 17,09, 20; 26a ton - 
latte ae 12, 16, INAS sey dL ; (éoré) i Iv. ve iorae 25, Vn On (iv) i. DA, 
voll Grea Ty (éorw) j i. 19, (qrw) v. 12 ; (7) v. 15; ios. tals 
26, iv. 4; (vra) i iii, 4. See p. clxxxiii. 

elrov: li. 3 edy elrnte adTo Sv KdGov, 1 ii. 116 yap eirayv...eire Kat «7d, 
i, ie elry dé Tis "Yardyere év <ipyvy. 

cipnvn: li. 16 6 imdyere év cipyvy, iii. 18 Kapros 8 rhs Sixawoodvys év cipyyn 
orreiperau ToIs TOLODa WW <ipyyny. 

cipyvuxds : : LiL 17 4 dvodev codio. cipyvin. 

ig? 1,18, 19, 25, oii. 256,29, 11s Oly, os ove a 4, See pp. excix, 
cexiv, CCXVi. : 

eis: i110 raion de év Evi, 11. 19 cis éoriv 6 Ocds, iv. 12 cis eoriv vopobérns, 
iv. 13 éviavrov eva. 

civ épxopar: li. 2 doy civedOy cis crvaywyyy, V. 4 cis Ta Gra Kupiov JaBard 
cioeApAvbay, cf. pp. clxxxii, cexil. 

eira: i. 15 cira 4% eriOupia tikrer dpaptiav. 

éx: ii, 16, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, ii. 10, 11) 13, iv 1) ¥. 20, See cer 

éxaoros: 1. 14 ExaoTOS de meipdlerau bd THs idias erbvpias. 

éxBadAw : ii. 25 rods dyyédous € eTEpa. 686 éxBadodoa. 

exdexopiau : tv. 76 yewpyos exOeX ETAL TOV TiMLLOV Kaprov. ey, 

éxet: li. 3 od oni é éxel, ill. 16 éxet dxaractacia, iv. 13 Toujoopey éket 
eviavTov eva. 

éxelvos: i. 7 6 avOpwros éxeivos, iv. 15 roujoopev TodTo 7 éxelvo. 

éxxAnota: v. 14 rods tpeaBurépous Tis éxxAnoias. 

éxhéyw: ii. 5 odx 6 Weds eEeA€EaTo Tots Trwxors ; 

po i 1} Kal 7 ioe abrod pee 


Sia ~ a. + —) fo 


émridavOdve : i. 24 ebOéws éreAdbeTo drrotos Hv. 
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kw : 1. 6 Axovow buds eis KpuT7pta. 

€uropevomat: 1V. 13 Kat éuropevoopcba Kal Kepdjoopev. 

¢. Guutos : i. 21 débacGe tov Eudutov Adyov. 

evap te ty, 0, 8, 9, LO; 11, 21, 23,525, 27, i. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 16, ik. 2, 6,9; 
TS; 14,18, iv. 1, 3, 5, 16, v. 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 19. See pp. ce foll., 
CCxVv. 

ed. évd\vos 2 lil. 7 raoa pious éprerav Te Kal évadiwv. 

évepyew : v. 16 Benors | duxaiov evepyoupert. 

emi i. LT wap’ @ ovK ev mapadhayn 7 oT) Tpomis dmorKiac pa. 

évavrés : iv. 13 Tomoopmev exe eviavtov eva, V. 17 ovdx eBpetev eviavtods 
TpEts. 

évoxos: il. 10 yéyovey ravtwv évoxos. 

3 cel = a / 4 > > Lal > a ¢ an {4 a 

evred0ev : iv. 1 roGev rodewor ; ovK evTedOev, ex TOV HOOVGV Spdv ; 

Soe e £. A aa e an ve 

é. evatiov : iv. 10 rarewdOyre éviriov Tov Kupiov. 

> > 

é&: see ék. 

e€: v. 17 ovk éBpckev eviavtods Tpels Kal pvas €€. 

¢. e€éAkw : i. 14 id Tips idias emiupias é&eAxopevos. 

2¢/ Each} > an > a / 2¢/ E} ‘4 = 4 

eSepxopar: ill. 10 é« tov adrod otduatos eCepxeran ethoyia Kal Kardpa. 

é. eCopodoyeopau : wev2 16 eopmodoyeiabe dANjows TAs dpaptias. 

¢. oka: 1. 66 yap Stakpuvopevos goucey kAVOwVL Gaddoons, i. 23 obros EouKev 
avopt KaTavoodvTL TO Tpdgwrov avTod. 

érayyAdw : 1. 12 rov crépavov dy éernyyeiNaro Tois dyaraow avrov, il. 5 
Ts Bactreias Hs emnyyeiAaro. 

érewra: ili. 17 88 dvobev copia prov pev...€reuta...,1V. 14 arpis éore 7 
mpos 6Atyov pauvopevn, erelTa Kal adaviopevn. 

er epXopau : : v. 1 émi rats tahouropiots ¢ Dav Tats emepXopLevaus. 

eri: with ace. i. 3 emBrelgre é emt Tov popodvra, il. 7 70 dvoua TO éruKdy- 
Oev eb ipas, Ul. 21 dvevéyxas tov vidv ert 7d Ovovacrypiov, v. 14 

Y a) Eo sf ae ee [ies * 

mpocevedoOwoay ér aitov; with gen. v. 5,17 emi tis yns; with dat. 
v. 1 GroAvLovres eri tats TarauTwpias, V. T paxpobupav éx’ aiTa. 
See p. excix foll., cexiv. 

émiBrérw : ii. 3 edy emiBrapyte ext Tov Hopodrvra Tiv éoOhra THY Napympdy. 

d. ériyeos: iii. 15 adrn 4 copia ériyeos. 

2 Ui, AC EEQL tes) , 

émveccys : iii. 17 7 82 dvobev codia éreikns. 

eribupéw: iv. 2 ériOupetre kal od« Exere. 

> ED eae, 4, 15 g f CaN a iat > 6 ty fad € 7 

ériOupia: i. 1 EKaoTos mepacerat tro ths idias éemfvuias: «ita 7 
emOupaia ovdraBotra TIKTEL Gpapriay. 

érixadéw: li. 7 70 Kadov dvoua TO eruxha Ber ef tas, cf. p. cexiv. 


/ 


¢. érunopovy: 1.25 axpoaris émAnocpoviys. 

érurobéw : iv. 5 zpos POdvov érirobet To rveipa. 

emUTKETTOMAL * 2 1. 27 emurxemrecOou Sppavors Kal Xypas. L a 
éniorapian : : Iv. 14 otk eriorarbe 70 Ths axtpuov. p 

c. erotypov : iii. 13 ris codos Kat erLorri] Lov ey tu; 
Ais an v. 19 édy tis thaynOy, Kat saat! Tis abtov, V. 2 
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epyalopat: 1. 20 dpyi Sixavoovvyy ovdk épyalerat, il. 9 ei tpoowrodnurretre, 
dpaptiav épyalecGe. See p. ccXx. 

épyarys: Vv. 46 picbds Tav épyarav Tév aunodvTwv Tas xdpas. 

épyov : i. 4 4 de bromovy epyov recov exer, i. 25 ovK axpoarys dAAG rounTyHs 
épyov, ii. 14, 17, 18 epya éyew, ii. 20, 26 % miotis xwpis Tov 
epyov, ii, 21, 24, 25 ee epyov dixarodoGa1, li. 22 4 miotis oovipyet 
Tols épyots Kal ék TOV épywv eredesOn, 1 iii. 13 deagarw ek ths. Kadqs 
a TO epya. 

d. épia (épibeia) : iii. 14 &jrov muixpov exere Kat épiOiay, ili. 16 GHAos Kat 
épufia. 

épmerov: ill. 7 raca vous éprerov Te Kai evadiov. 

€p@: il. 18 GAN pet tis, Bb riot eyets. 

éoOns : ii 2 éo O77 Aaprpa )( puTapa eoO7Ar1, ii. 3 tov hopodvra tiv eoOyTa 
Thv Napmpar. 

eobiw : Vv. 36 tds payerar Tas odpkas tuav. See pp. clxxxli, cexil. 

eomrpor : > 1, 23 Karavodv 76 mpoowmoy €v eodmrpy. 

eo Xaros : v. 3 eOnoarpioare é ev éoxdrais népaus. 

érepos: ii. 25 érépa 638 éxBadodoa. 

cidéws : i. 24 ed0dus ereAdBero Srot0s nV. 

edOvpew: V. 13 ciOupet tis ; Waddéro. - 

evOvvw : iil. 4 dp Tod edOvovTos. 

edAoyew: ili. 9 €v arn etAoyodmer Tov Ocdv. 

evAoyia : iii. 10 eddoyia Kat Kardpa. 

c.d. evreOys : iil. 17 4 d¢ dvobey codia cireOys. 

¢. evrpérea : i. 11  edrpereia Tod Tpocdrov aro. 

edxy : V. 15 7) edxh THs TicTEwWs THOEL TOV KapVOVTA. 

evxouar: v. 16 evxeoGe trép dAAjAwv, drs iabjre. 

c.d. épyuepos: ii. 15 5 ris epnpepov Tpopijs. 

€xOpa: iv. 4 7 diAla Tod Kd pov €xOpa Tod Ocod eorw. 

expos: iv. 4 iros Tob KOO [LOV, exOpos Tov Wcod. 

éxo: 1. 4 7 7 drropovn épyov TéeLov € éxéro; i. 1 pa ey Tporwmodnuipias € éxere 
THY mioTW, ii. 14 riorw EXEWs | ll. 14, 17, 18 epya éxew, ili. 14 GpAov 
exe, iv. 2 érfupetre, Kal ovK Exere. Gee Pp. xx. 

éws : ( prep.) v. 7 éws THs Tapovoias Tod Kupiov: éws ot, p. xxiii’; (conj.) 
v. 7 paxpobvpayv éws AdBy. See p. ecviii. 


Z 


fam: iv. 15 éav 6 Kvpuos Oedjon, cal Cyoomev Kal... 
Gros: iil. 14 Ghrov mixpov, iii. 16 GpAos kal épibia. 
(yndow: iv. 2 Lyrodre Kat od dvvacbe eirvyeiv. 

lon: i. 12 rov crépavov rhs Cwijs, iv. 14 rota 4 Coy tpav ; 


H 


3 (=am) iv. 5 7 Soxetre ott Kevds...; (= aut) i. 17, ii. 3, 15, iii. 12, iv. 1, 13, 


. o 


Hyéopmar: 1 2 racav xapav Hynoacbe. 


_ Ue 7 : 4 * 
‘ ‘ ee. 
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ydovy: iv. 1 rév HSovav Tdv oTpatevopevwy ev Tois péAcow Spar, iv. 3 iva 
év Tats moovais daravnonre. 
“HXias: v. 17 “HAias dvOpwros 7; qv opovorabns 7 Hp. 
HArikos: iii, 5 HAckov ip nriknv tAnv avarre. 
yAos: i. 11 avérerev 6 HALos. 
3 ~ A 
HMEis: See eyo. 
iJ be > > 4 ¢ / ¢ si ¢ / a 
neepa: Vv. 3 év éxxarais 7épais, V. 5 as ev Hepa opayys. 


10) 


Oeracca: 1. 6 KAvdwr Gardoons. 
re: Bavarnpopos > iii. 8 (yAdoca) peor tot Gavarnddpov. 

Oavaros: i. 15 H de dpopria a OTOKvEL Odvarov, v. 20 cdoe Woy ex Gavarov. 

Gédw : ii. 20 dédes de yvGvar; iv. 15 ea 6 Kupuos Gedjon. 

@cds: i. 1 @cod cai Kvpiov I. X. dodXos, i i. 5 mapa. Tod diddvt0s @eod, i. 13 
ard Ocod meipalopa, ib. ©. diretpacrros, i. 20 Sixcwoovvyy @eod, i. 27 
Opnoxeia é dpiayros Tape. TO Oe@ kal Tarpi, li. 5 6 @eds efehétaro Tous 
mTwxovs, li. 19 els eoriv 6 cds, Ul. 23 ériorevoev “ABpasp. TO Oc@ Kat 
piros @cov exdn On, li. 9 Kal’ dpoiwow @cot, iv. 4 4 piri. TOU 
KO LOV xOpa. Tov Q@cov.. .piros TOU Koo pov €xOpos TOU Oot, iv. 6 6 
Ocds trepydpavors avritaooerat, iv. T trordynte TS Ged, iv. 8 é eyyicare 
TO Ocd. See p. clxxxv foll. 

Gepi~w: v. 4 ai Boal trav OepicdvTov. 

Ocppaivw: ii. 16 OeppaiverGe Kal yopralecbe. 

Onpiov: iil. T raca pvoris Onpiwy Te Kal Terewar. 

Onoavpifw: v. 3 eOnraupicare ev eoxdrats Tyeepats. 

Odts : i. 27 oppavods Kat Xpas €v TH Ortper avTov. 

Opyokeia: i. 26 Tovrov patatos 9 Opnokeia, i. 27 Opyoeia kabapa Kal dpiavros. 

a. OpynoKds : i. 26 ef tus BoKe? Opnods civau. 

Ovpa: Vv. 9 6 Kpitns Tpd TOV Ovpdv eoryKev. 

€. Ovovacrnpiov : il. 21 dvevéyxas Ioadk eri 76 Ovovaarypiov. 


i] / 


‘Tdxwfos : 5 il ‘TdxwBos @cod Kat Kupiov "Inoot Xpictov dodAos. 

idopor: v. 16 ebxeoe 4 imép GAAnAwY, Orws iabjre. 

(duos: i. 14 tard ae idtas exufupias eCeAKomevos. 

We (al. ei 6): iii. 3 ie... Tods XaAuwods eis TA oTOpata Badrdopev, Add. 

iod: li. 4 i80d, Kal Ta wAOIa perayerat, iil. 5 idod, HAiKov Tdp HALKnV DAnV 
dvdrret, V. 4 i80d, 6 pucbds Kpaler, V. T iBot, 5 yewpyds éxdéxerau Tov 
Kapnov, v. 9 idovd, 6 Kpurns eorykev, Vv. 11 dob, paxapilopev Tovs tro- 
pévovtas. oy 

"Inoous: i. 1 Kupiov *Incod Xpiorod Samos ti; rod Kvpéov 4 qpav 7T 
Xpicrod Tijs S0Eqs. 


ae wa 2 7a ee tpav ontoBparo. yeyov V 
a 
a € 
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Ty Bite, (OO.. 91 + , Ty X ak eX > es ‘\ 6 7 

cack: 1: 21 avevéyxas Ioaak Tov viov aitov ert 70 Ovovacryptov. 
an a Ss \ Fs soa 9 a Agent N \ n nan 
iomnpe: Ui. 3 od orHnht exel, V. 9 idod, 6 Kpirns pd TOV Ovpav exrTyKeV. 
ioxvo: v. 16 rodd ioxver dénors duxaiov évepyovpévy. 

77 4 ‘ © ‘ TN 3 s 

ToB: v. 11 tiv iropovny “loB jxovcare. 


K 


kayo: il. 18 bis. See p. clxxxi. 

e. kabapilw: iv. 8 xaBapicare xetpas dpaptwroé. 

Kalapds: 1. 27 6 f Bapa Kat api 
pos: 1. 27 Opnoxeta xafapse Kat apuiavtos. 

KaOnpat: li. 3 ob Kafov Ge KadGs. 

kabiornpe: iii. 6 obrws 7) yAOooo Kabioctata. ev Tois pédeow, iv. 4 éxOpos 
zTov Geod Kabiorarat. 

a ¢ 1: ? ‘ ? s 11 9 Ne x ¢ , ee 

kat: (‘also,’ never ‘ even’) 1. oUTws Kat 6 wAOvVoLOS MapavOyoeraL, ii. 2 
eiceAOn de Kal trwxos, Ii. 11 6 yap eimov My poryedons, cirev Kat 
My dovetons, ii. 17, 26 ovrws Kal 4 wiotis, ii. 19 Kat ra daipovia muc- 

uA 25) 95 e / be iP / aise) 9 8 D \ a \ 
tevovo, il. 25 mots dé kat “Padf, ili. 2 dvvards xaAwaywyqoar Kat 
ddov 7d Opa, ili. 4 i8odb Kal 7a wAoia, ill. 5 obtws Kal 4H yAOooa, iii. 
14 éreita Kal dpavilopévyn, V. 8 paxpoOvuyoate Kat ipets. Joining 
cause and effect (with imperative) i. 5 aireitw Kai dobjcera, iv. 7 
dvriatyte Kal pevéerar, iv. 8 éyyicate kai éyyion, iv. 10 Tamewoonre 
Ae / 15 S. 6 \ ¢ . * . . . > , 

Kal VWWOEL, V. Tpowevgac OOQAV KAL TWOEL : (with indie.) i. 11 ave 
tearev 6 HAtos kal éérecev, V. 17, 18 zpoonvgaro Kai...Connecting 
contrasted notions ii. 19 morevovrw Kat Ppiccovow, ili. 5 puxpov 
péAos éotly Kal peydAa adxet. Connecting six successive clauses in 
v. 17, 18, five in v. 14, 15. Used where we might have expected 
dé in ii. 4, iv. 15. See xéydé and kav. 

xakia: 1. 21 wepicoeiay Kaxias. 

, n > CY iden / 
xaxorrabew: V. 13 Kaxoradet Tis év div ; tpocevyec Ou. 
, a 

c. kakoTabia : Vv. 10 trddecypa AaBere THs KaxoTabias ToUs mpopyras. 

xakés : 1. 13 6 @cds ameipacrds eorw Kakyv, lil. 8 dxatdcratov KaKov. 

Kaxos : iv. 3 od AapPBavere dudTe KaKOs airetoe. 

Kadéw : li. 23 piros Ocod exAHOn. 

Kadés: i. 7 70 Kaddv dvopua, iil. 13 ek THs Kadjs dvaotpodis, iv. 17 xadov 
qOLeLy- 

kadvrrw: V. 20 Kadvwer TANOOS dpaptidr. 

KaAOs : li. 3 od KaGov Bde KaADs, UL. 8 Kadds rovetre, 11. 19 KadOs rorets. 

kdpvw: V. 15 4 dy) oooe TOV KépvovTa. 

xdv (=xai éay ‘and if’): v. 15. See p. clxxxi. ; 
capdia: i, 26 dwrardv kapdiay, iii. 14 Ghdrov exere €v 7H Kapdia, iv. 8 dyvic- 
are Kapdias, V. D eOpefare Tas Kapdias, v. 8 ornpigare Tas Kapolas. 
Kap7ros : 11. 17 peotn Kapraév ayadv, ii. 18 Kapzos dixatoovvyns, v. 7 

Tov Tipwov Kaprov THS ys, V. 18 4 yh EBAdoTyCEV TOV Kaprov adbrijs. 
Katd: (¢. ace.) li. 8 Kara tHv ypadpyy, ii. 17 Kal éavryjv, iii. 9 Kad? 
spotwow @eod; (¢. gen.) iii. 14 WevderGe ard rHs ddnOelas, v. 9 ph 
orevacete kat GAAjAwY. See pp. excix, ce. 
4 S120 a SHAN a N a , 
xataBaivw : i. 17 KataBaivov dd Tod Tatpos Tav porwr. 
catadicalw : V. 6 Kareducdoate, épovedoare Tov Sixaov. See p. exevii. 
KaTaduvacTevw : ii, 6 ody ot mAovatot KaTaduvacTevovew Sav ; 
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€. KaTaKAYXGop.ar : i 1g KATAKOVXAT AL éXeos Kptoews, iii. 14 py KOT OKAY 
xaoGe Kat pebderbe Kata THS aAnOeias. 

xatadadéw : Iv. 11 pt xaradadeire dAAjAWY: 6 KaTradadGv GdeAgod Kataradct 

-v6LOv. 

Katavoew : 1. 23 dvdpi Katavootvtt TO tpdcwrov avtod, i. 24 Katrevonoey yap 
¢ 4 
EauTov. 

Katdpa: iii. 10 ebAoyia Kat Katdpa. 

KaTapdaopat: ili. 9 ev avTH Karapopeba Tovs avOpwrovs. See P- exevil. 

Karepydlopan : > 1.3 76 Soxipioy bpov THS TicTews KaTepyaceTar Hromovyv- 

KaTépXopa : il. 15 ov« éorw arn n copia dvwbev katepyonevn. 

c.d. xatypea: iv. 9 7 xapa eis karypevay (weratparyrw). 

¢.8. KatTiw : V. 3 6 apyvpos KaTiwtau. 

¢. katoucilw : iv. 5 76 avedua 6 Katéxicev (al. KatoKynoev) ev Hiv. 

e. kavowv: 1. 11 dvérerev yap 6 wos ov TO Kadoove. 

Kavxdopat: i. 9 Kauxdo Ou 6 aeApos 6 6 tamewos ev TO Vier avtrov, iv. 16 
Kavxaobe é év Tats ddalovias > DOV. 

é. kavynos: iv. 16 réca Kavynots TowatTtn Tovnpd. 

kevos : li. 20 @ avOpwre Keve. 

ec. Kevas: iv. 5 7) Soxetre dtu KevOs ) ypady Neyer ; 

d. Kepoaive : : iv. 13 kat epropevoducba, Kal Keponoojiey. See p. clxxxii, cexii. 

kralw: iv. 9 radaurwpyoate kal revOyoate kat xavoate, V. 1 KAavoare 

dhoAvCovres. 

kAnpovosos: li. 5 KAnpovomous THs nie 

kdidwv : 1. 6 coxev KAVOwve Galdoons aveulopevy. 

b. koopos: 1. 27 damWov Eavtov Typely ard TOD Kécpov, ii. 5 Tos trwXods TO 
Koop, il. 6  yAGoou Tip, 6 Kdcpos THS GOdiKias, iv. 4 7 piri TOD Kdo- 
prov €xOpa rod Ocod éotw: os cay BovrnOy pidros <ivar Tod kbc pov éxOpos 
70d cod kabiorarar. 

Kpato : v. 4 6 puoOds 6 ddvotepnpevos ad’ ipav Kpacet. 

kpiua (so Ti. WH., xpiua Tr. and others): iii. 1 eiddres dru petlov Kpipa 
Anpapopeba. 

kpivw: 11. 12 dia vopLov chev epias pedorres Kpiver Oat, iv. tah o Kpivev 
ddedpov Kpiver vopov, ei dé vopov Kpivers k.T.d., iv. 12 od ris ef 6 Kpivov 
Tov Erepov ; V. 9 pup orevdtere & iva, pay KpBiire. 

xptois: i. 13 7 yap Kpiots avéeos TO py) ToLjTavTL Eeos' KaTaKavxYaTaL 
éXeos Kpicews, V. 12 iva pi br0 Kpiow Téeonte. | 

KpiTnpiov : 11. 6 EAxovow tyas eis KpuTmpia. 

puns : li. 4 Kpurat Siadoyio pov movnpav, iv. 11 ovk & ToUnTyS vopov | aAXNG 
Kpitys, iv. 12 éis éorw vomobérys Kat purys, V. 9 6 KpiTis mpd Tov 
Oupav & Eornkev. 

é. kriopa: i. 18 drop xy TWA TOY A’TOD KTITpLATwY. 

Kuptos: 1. 1 Kupiov ‘Tyo od Xpuorod SotXos, 1 i. 7 Anpwerat te ‘mapa Tov 
ee ii. 1 Ti mioTW TOU Kypiov mney. ange ei ili. 9 tov 


és éorw 
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Aaréw: i. 19 Bpadds cis 75 AaAHoat, li. 12 ovTws Aadetre, V. 10 eAdANoav 
ev To dvopuatt Kvpiov. 

AapBavw: i. T pr oiéoOw ore Anwiperal tT, 1. 12 Ajpwerar Tov oTeavory, lil. 
1 pet{ov kpia Anpyoucba, iv. 3 aireire kal ov AapPBavere, Vv. T paxpo- 
Oupadv ews AGBy, Vv. 10 trdderypa AdBere Tos tpodyras. See pp. 
clxxxil, ccxx, 

Aapmpds: ii. 2 ev eoOijrt Nappa, U. 3 Tov hopotvta tiv eobyTa Tiv 
Aaprpav. 

A€yw : 1. 13 pydeis Aeyerw dri, ii. 14 edv riotw A€yy Tis exer, li. 23, iv. 5, 
6 7 ypady A€yea, iv. 13 dye voy of Néyovres, iv. 15 ayti rod A€yew 
Das. 

Aeirw: 1.4 ev pydevi Aevropevor, i. 5 el tis budv elrerar codias, i. 15 
Neurropevor THS epyucpov Tpopys. 

AoyiLopar: i. 23 eXoyicOy airG cis dixavocdvyy. 

Aoyos: 1. 18 drexinoey pas Adyw adyOeias, cf. clxxvi, i. 21 rov EupuTov 
Aoyov, i. 22 rounrati Adyov, i. 23 axpoatHns Adyou, iii. 2 et Tis é€v AOYH 
ov mraie. See pp. clxxxvi, exci foll. 


M 


paxapiCe : v. 11 tdod, paxapiCopev TOUS dropeivayras. 

padpuos : Loa HaKdpios 6 dvnp os tropever Teipacpmov, 1. 25 otTos pakdpio s 
ev TH Tone adTod eorat. 

€. paxpobupew : Vv. 7 paxpobupynoarte, ews THS Tapovcias TOD Kupiov...6 yewp- 
yos exdéyerar paxpobvpar, Vv. 8 paxpobupncrare Kal dpets. 

pakpoOvpia : v. 10 trddeypa AaBere TS paxpobvuias Tovs Tpopyras. 

c. papaivw: 1. 11 6 todos € ev Tals Topetous: abrod papavOnoerar. 

paptupiov : Vv. 3 6 ids adradv eis papTipiov buiv eorar. 

paraios : i. 26 rovrov pdravos 1) Opnoeia. 

paxy : iv. 1 réGev woAcuou Kal payar ev bpiv ; 

paxopar: iv. 2 pdxeobe Kal Trohepeire. 

C. peyadavy ew (weyara. adxew) : : ll. 5 9 yA@ooa peydda avxet. 

peilov: 1. 1 peiov kpiuwa, iv. 6 petova didwow yap. 

perAXw: Ui. 12 dua vomov eAevepias pwédAovTes Kpiver bau. 

péros: ii. 5 ) yA@ooa puxpov pédos, ili. 6 6 Kdopos THS adiKias ) yYAOoou 
kabiotarat év tots pedreow, iv. 1 trav Hdovav tv oTpaTevoméevwv 
ev Tots péAeow pov. 

pev: il. 17 rparov pev ayv7. 

pevros : ii. 8 «i pevrou v6pLov TeNelTe. 

pears : iii. peor iod Gavarnpopor, I hy. peor?) éhéovs. 

C. peTaye : 3 7d copa airav perayopuer, lll. 4 7a rota perdyeras bd 
a oney anoadiov. 

ks (al. peraotpéedw) : iv. 9 6 yews chee eis TeVOos peTaTpaTyTw. 


ae imperative force) i. 7, 16, 22, ii. 1, 11, ii. 1, 14, iv. 11, v. 9, 


(oth interrogative JSorce) ii. 14, iii. 12, ef. pyre. 
(with infinitive) iv. 2, 11, v. 17. 
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(with subjunctive) ii. 11, 14, 16, 17. 

(with participle) i. 5, 6, 26, al; 13, ave ATs 
See PP: cevil, CCXVi. 

pogis: i. 4 év pdevi reurdpevor, i. 6 pydev een avon i. 13 pndets 

reipagsuevos Aeyére. 

pie pm li é éviavtods TpEis Kat pivas ef. 

pies v. 12 pi opvdere pare TOV odpavov ponte GAAov Twa dpKov. 
pate: i. 11 pare n NY Bpveu TO yAund 5 3 

pasos: iii. 5 4 q yAoooa puxpov peXos € éoriv. See éAdxuoros. 

padds: Vv. 46 pc bds Tov épyarav kpdter. 

Cxnpnyanis : iv. 4 Hoixarides, ovK oloare OTL K.T.A. 

posto : i. 11 pr) porxedorns...ei 8& od porxevers. 

POs iv. 4 in some MSS. 

pom: 1. 22 yiverbe pip dxpoarat povor, li. 24 od« éx riaTews povov. 


N 


vat :v. 12% ro be t bpav 70 vat val. 
| veegs: ii. 17 9 mloris, ea pay ex) € PY veKpa éorw, ii. 26 7d cdma Xwpis 
: TVEVLATOS veKpov cot...) wiatis xwpls Epywy vexpa eat, also ii, 20 
read for dpy7 in some MSS. 
) cvmaobérns : iv. 12 eis eorw vopoberns. 
véos: i, 25 vopov rédevov tov ris eevOepias, li. 8 vopov reAcire BaoiAt- 
OV, ii, 9 eheyxopevor tro Tod vopov, ii, 10 dors ddov TOV vOMov 
TMT» ii, 11 yéyovas wapaBdrys vopou, ii. 12 ds bua vopov ots 
pias pedorres Kpiver Oar, i iv. 11 xaradadc vomov Kai Kpiver VOpov.. 
, de vopov Kpivers obK et TOUT HS vopov. See pp, elxxxvi, excii. 
vor iv. 16 viv 8 kavxao6c, iv. 13, v. 1 dye viv. 


=| 


Enqpivw: i. 11 6 qAvos ejpaver tov xdprov. 


O 


6, 7/70: See pp. clxxxili—exciy. 

66¢ iv. 13 éis THvbe ry mow. _) 

6865 i. 8 déxardoraros év rdoas tals éd0is adbrod, li, 25 érépa 606 exBa- 
Aotoa, V. 20 é« mAdvys 6600 adrod. 

ota i. 19 tore dSeApot pov dyamnroi, iii, 1 eiddres dru peifov Kplya ire 

dpeBa, i iv. 4 obk oldare dru 7 pidia rod KOO HLOV exOpa. 708 | Geod €or ; iv. 

17 «iddri Kadov woveiv. See p. elxxxiii 

aca ae v. iW care ion ee 6 Ky 
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OAGKANpos: 1. 4 va HrEe TeAELoL Kal 6AOKANpoL. 
c. dAoAVEW: V. 1 KAavoaTe 6AoAVLOVTES ert Talis TaAaTwpiats. 
dAos: li. 10 CAOV Tov vopmor, ili. 2, 3, 6 GAY TO THpma. 
épvdo: V. 12 apo wavrwv dé py ouvvere. See p. cxevii. 
dpovoTrabys : v. LT “HAias avOpwros Hv dpowoTabys Hiv. 
dpotws : li. 25 dpotws dé Kat “Pad fs. 
c. dpotwors : iil. 9 rods Kal’ duotwow @eod yeyovoras. 
> , - cal lal \ > / 
évedilw : 1. 5 tod Ocod py dvevdiovros. 
dvopa: ii. 7 7d Kaddv dvopa TO erikAnOev ed duds, v. 10 eAdAnoay ev TS 
wk rs ae 14 rN / > Ape. A K / 
dvopate Kupiov, v. 14 ddeiavres ev TH dvopare (rod Kupiov). 
67H: il. 11 4 ayy} ek THs atris bjs. 
< a ° 27 > , « n a 
Orrotos: 1. 24 eibews eredabero Srotos Hv. 
Orov : iii. 4 dou 7 Spun BovAcrar, iii. 16 orov Gyros exel axatacTacia. 
orws: v. 16 evxeobe oTws iabijre. 
dpdw: il. 24 dpare dru eE epywv duxatodrar, v. 11 1d Tédos Kupiov ElOeTE. 
See ide, idov, otda. 
dpyn: i. 19 Bpadds eis épynv, i. 20 dpyn yap avdpos dixatorvvny Oeod od« 
epyalerau. 
opkos: v. 12 pare dAXov Twa dpKov (opvvere). 
Hee : iil. 4 7 Opp 1 TOV evOvvovTos. 
i, 12, 17, ii. 5, iv. 5, v. 10; (ds éav) i iv. 4. See p. exev. 
doris: ii. 10 doris ddov Tov vopov TypHoY, iv. 14 oitwes ovK éerictacbe TO 
THs awtpiov. See p. cexiil. 
orav: i. 2 drav Teipac ors meputéeonte. See pp. CCV, CCxvi. 
ore: ‘that’ after ywooKovres: i. 3, oi€oOw 1. 7, Aeyerw (pleonastic) i i. 13, 
motevels . 19, yrovar i. 20, Brémeis ii. 22, Spare ii. 24, eidores 11i. 
1, otdare iv. 4 Ropeirels iv. 5, 70 TéAos eldere V. 11, ywooxere v. 20 ; 
’ ’ > A 5) 
‘because ’ i. 10 kavydoOw év Ty Tarewooel, OTL TapedcvoeTar, 1. 12 paxdpios 
a na iA 7 v3 < / + 93 a5 PS \ Ld > ‘ 
Os bropévet, OTe Anpiperas TOV GTEpavov, 1. 23 ji) AKpoarat, OTL dKpoaTys 
coukev avopt Kkatavoodvte «7... V. 8 ornpigare Tas Kapdias, OTL 7 
mapovoia nyyikev. See p. ccv. 
ov: Vv. 12 76 vat val, Kat Td od ov. See p. ccvi, cexvi. 
ovdeis: 1. 13 reipaler dé adtos ovdeva, iii. 8 THY yAGooav ovdels Sapaoou 
dvvarau. 
ovv: iv. 4 ds édv ovv BovAnOy, iv. T troraynre ovv TH Oco, iv. 17 «iddte 
> , ap z ey ms t 
ovv, V. 7 paxpobvpjoate ov, V. 16 eopodoyeiabe ovv. 
ovpavos : Vv. 12 px duviere pyre Tov otpavoyv pyre THY yiv, V. 18 6 ovdpavos 
berov edwxKev. 
ovs: Vv. 4 eis Ta Gta Kupiov ciceAnrvbar. 
ovre (for odd): iii. 12 ovre GAvKOV yAvKY ToiRoaL Vdup. 
ovros : i. 23, 25, 26, 27, ili. 2, 10, 15, iv. 15. See p. exciv. 
ovtws : (ovTws kai after comparison) i. 11, ii. 17, 26, iii. 5 ; ii, 12 ovrws. 
Aadcire Kal ovtTws moveire Os peAdovTes K.T.A., 11. 10 0d xp TadTa 
ovtws yiverOa. See pp. clxxxi, ceviil. 
dpedos : ii. 14, ii. 16 ré (70) dfedos ; 
+ 3 e x fee \ 7 
c. dpos : V. 7 berov mpdipov Kat dyipov. 
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am 


modu : : v. 18 wed Tpoonvgaro. 

mapa; c. gen. 1. 5 aireirw maps. Tob diddvros @cod, 1. 7 Anpwerai re Tapa Tov 
Kupiov ; c. dat. i. 17 wap’ @ ovk Tapadhayy, 1. 27 Opyoxeta KaSapa 
Tapa TH Oca. See pp. ce, cci, ecxvi. 

mapaBarns: i. 9 eheyxopevor os tapaBarat, ii. 11 yéyovas tapaBdrys 
vopov. 

rapakumTw : i. 25 6 8é Tapaxdpas eis Vopoy. 

c. tapadAayyn: 17 wapadAayiy 7) Tporns drorkias 10. 

mapadoyilopar : tela oe mapadoyeCopevor € éavTous. 

Tapapere : : 1. 25 6 wapaxvwas kal rapapeivas. 

é. Tapdmrwpa. (2): v. 16 e€oporoyeiobe dMAHAOIs TA Taparrépara (al. rds 
dpaprtias). 

TapepXopan. : : 1. 10 ds avOos Xoprou mapehevorera. 

Tmapovota : v. 7 éws THs Tapovoias Tod Kupiov, v. 8 4 tapovoia rod Kupiov 
TY YKEV. 

mas: 1. 2 wacav Xapov Ijoaobe, Ono, Wi lo, 21, a 10, i107, LO, iv LG: 
v. 12 zpo mayTov py opviere. See pp. excill, exciv. 

marnp : i. 17 Tarnp TOV hOTwY, 1. 27 TO Deo Kal Tlarpé, li. 21 “ABpaap 6 
maTnp Tpay, iil, 9 evAoyodpuev Tov Kvipuov kal Iarépa. 

meiOw : ili. 3. cis 76 reieo Oar adtods Hyiv. 

mepdlw: 1. 13 pndets meipaldpevos Aeyerw Ore amd Geod rreipalopat...(6 
@cds) meppater ovdéva, 1 1. 14 éxaoros meipagerat > bro THs idias erOupias. 

€. weipacuos: 1. 2 drav repacpois repuréonte Toukidows, 1. 12 paxdpios 
avnp Os tropeévet Teipac Lov. 

mevOew: iv. 9 revOnoare kai krKavoare. 

mevOos : iv. 9 6 yéAws bpdv cis TEVOos petatparyTw. 

mepitirrw: 1. 2 dtav reipacpois Tepuréonte Toukidors: cf. Epict. Hnch. 2 
dpeSews erayyedla eritvxia ov dpéyn, exkAioews erayyeAia TO py TeEpt- 
meoeiv éxeivy 0 ExkXiverau. 

é. wepioceia : i. 21 racav pyrapiav Kat repirociay KaKias. / 

merewvos : il. 7 race pions Onpiov Te Kal TeTewOv Sapalerau. 

ayy: ii. 11 pajre n TY pve 70 yrved 5 

add dor : : lil. 4 7a wAota perdiyerau bd éhaxiorov mdahiov. 

c. mucpos : iii. 11 7d yAvKd Kal 7d rixpédy, ili. 14 CAov wuxpor. 

Tinto : v. 12 va Ha tro kpiow mEoTE. 

muorévw : ii. 19 ov TLOTEVELS OTL Eis EoTLV 6 Meds,...Kal TA Satpovia TUOTEvOU- 
ow, li. 23 ériorevoer be “APpaap TO Oco. 

mlatis : 1. 3 76 Soxipuov TS Tigres; | i. 6 airetrw 88 év miorel, ii, 1 py ev 

mpoowmoAnpipians ExeTE THY TioTW, ii. 5 rAovatous év miorels ii. 14 doy 

miorw ey TUs exe... py Svvarat y TioTis CHa adrév ; ii. 17 7 niorts: 

yen ii. 1s o miotw ate T. mor Korie T. HIE 
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mAnGos : V. 20 Kadrvwer ™hijbos GpapTLov. 
mAnpow : i. 23 erhypoon 7 ue ypady. 
mAnoiov : ii. 8 dyarnoas Tov tAnTiov Gov ws GeavTov, IV. 12 6 Kpivwy Tov 
aAnotov. 
mAotov: ill. 4 ido Kal Ta wAota. 
mAovawos: i. 10 (kavydcOm) 6 tAOVoLos ev TH TATEWOT EL; i. 11 6 wAovoros 
ev tals mopetais papavOnoerat, 3 li. 5 e€eXeEaro Tovs TTwXOvs ovatovs 
év Tigre, li. 6 ody of tAOVoLOL KaTadvvacTevovew tuav ; V. 1 aye viv 
ot move KAaVoaTE. 
mdodtos : V. 2 6 wAOdTOS bo GeonTeEV. 
mvedpa: li. 26 7d cdma xwpis rvevparos vexpov, iv. 5 ro mvedwa 0 Kare- 
KUoeV ev HpLLV. 
mwobev: iv. 1 robev rodepor Kat Tobey paxai ; 
movew : . 8 Kadds roetre, 11. 19 Kadds worets, 11. 12 ovtTws AadAEtTE kal OVTWS 
movetre, li. 13 7d pay, ? éXeos, iii. 12 par) OV H eral 
> id D pa Toujnoavte eXeos, iil. 12 pH dvvarar ovKn édalas 
TOTAL. ..YAVKY ToLRoaL VOwp, ili. 18 Tots wovodow cipyvyy, iv. 13 rouy- 
2 a3. / ¥ fe a NX 2 a ¥ Ns a) 
comev éxet eviavtov, iv. 15 rowjcopev rodTo 7 éxeivo, iv. 17 «iddte ovv 
KaAov Tovety Kal py ToLodvTL dpaptia éoriv, Vv. 15 Kav dpaptias 7 
meromnKkos. See p. ccxx. 
¢. moinots : i. 25 paxdpos ev TH Toupee adrod. 
TouTHs : 1, 22 moujra Adyou, Kat pa dxpoarat pdvov, 1. 23 dxpoatyns Adyou 
Kat ov TOUTS, i. 25 TounTns Epyous iv. 11 rowmrys vopmov. 
mouktros: i. 2 dtav Teipacpots mepiréeayte ToukiAots. 
a 2 / \ c Ae IE: n 
motos : 1V. 14 rota yap 7 Cw) tpor ; 
moAenew : iv. 2 wdxeoGe kal rodeuetre. 
/ - / / \ / 
modes : IV. 1 robev TOAEWOL Kal paxa ; 
modus: iv. 13 ropevodpcba eis THvdE THY TOdW. 
moAvs: Ui. 1 pty rodAol diddoKador yiverOe, ill. 2 toANA wralopey aravtes, 
v. 16 roAd ioxver dénors. 
a.c. tolbordayxvos : V. 11 rodvomAayyxvds éotw 6 Kuptos. 
movnpds: li. 4 kpitat diadoyiopav rovynpoy, iv. 16 waca Kadvynows TovadtTyn 
Tovnpa. 
- ~ > lal ip / 
mopeia : 1. 11 év tats ropetars papavOnoerau. 
topevopat: iv. 13 ropevodpucba eis THVOE THY TOdW. 
mopvn: ii. 25 ‘PaaZB 7 ropvy. 
movs : ii. 3 rév roddv inserted after trorddiov by some MSS. 
mpaypo: ii. 16 wav paiov Tpay ua. 
é. mpairns : i. 21 ev rpairyre défacde Tov Adyor, ill. 13 deaédtw Ta Epya ev 
mpairyt. codias. 
mpeaBvtepos: Vv. 14 rods mpecBuréepous THs exKAnoias. 
mpd: Vv. 9 po rév Oupdv eornKev, V. 12 rpd ravTwv pH ouverte. 
c. Tpdipos (rpwipos): V. 7 berov mpdipov Kal dytpor. 
mpos: (with accusative) iv. 5 zpos POdvov émurobei, iv. 14 apds dAtyov 
gawopevyn. See p. excix, cexv. Add. 
Vee a , aA oN t 
mpocevxn: V. 17 rpocevyy tpoonvéato Tod wn Bpetar. 
mpocevxopat: V. 13 Kaxorabel tis; mpooevyécbw, v. 14 zpocevgacbwoav 
éx’ airdv, v. 16 rpocetyecbe read by some MSS. for edyeobe, v. 17 
mTpocevyyn tpornvéato, V. 18 rédw rpoonvéaro. 
/ (Ap \ é 
mpookadéw: Vv. 14 rpooxadeodcbw tors tpeaButépovs. 


x 


orepavos : i. 12 tov orépavov THS Coffs. 
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ac. TpocwTodnpTrEn : ii. 9 ef 0& TpoowroAnparreire, dpaptiay ‘epyaleoGe. 

a. TpoowroAnpipia : nd Py év mporwroAnupias € exere thv wiotw. Add. 

mpogwroy : ial t oT] eimpéreia TOU TpoTwToV adTod, 1. 23 70 tpdcwrov THS 
yevérews aitod. 

mpopyrys : v. 10 brdderypa Ad Bere Tovs BRODIT GS: 

Tpdipos : see Tpdiptos. 

mparov : : ii 17 9 dvwbev copia mparov pev dyvy éorw. 

TPwrOToKos : U., XXv. 

araiw: ii. 10 (doris) rraton ev Evi, iii. 2 TOAAA wraiopev dravtes...€l Tis 


ev doy Ov TTALEL K.T.A. dd. 
mrwxds: li. 2 TTWXOS &v prmape eoFiiry i li. 3 TO TTOX@ eimnte, ii. 5 Tovs 
TTWXOVS TO KOT HY, ll. 6 7 iripdoare TOV TTWXOV. F 


mvp: 11. 5 apMxov mip grikny Any avarre, ili. 6 7 ee Top, V. 38 dayerat 
Tas capkas ws Tp. 


le 
“PadB: ii. 25 “PadB 4 réopvn. 
3 pumite: : 1. 6 KAddorr Gardcons puriCopevw, See Pp. CCXIX. 
ac. pumapia : ye 2 daroBepevor Tacay puTapiay. 
pourapés: ii. 2 év purapa éoOjru. 


> 


DaBadd: v. 4 dra Kupiov SaBaad. 


aapé: Vv. 3 6 ids pdyerar Tas odpKas buov. 


geavTod: ii. 8 dyarjoes TOV TANTioV Gov ws GEaVTOV. 
-onpepov : iv. 13 ojpepov 7 avpov. 


¢. ontw: V. 2 6 tAodTos tuav céonrer. 
, Xe vA v4 
¢.e. ontoBpwros: Vv. 2 7a indtia ontoBpwra. 
ya seis Geen AL Asse, 

okAypos: lil. 4 bd oKANpdv avewwv. 
copia: 1.5 et tis Neirerar codias, ili. 13 ev mpairyti codias, iii. 5 otk 

oa 4 ¢ 7 ” IZ one i/ c¢ 4 4 

cot attn 4 copia dvobev karepxopévn, ill. 9 dvablev copia. 


copes: ill. 13 codds kal erirthpwv. / 


@. oratakaw: v. 5 éerpudycute kal éoratadyoate. 


_omeipw: iii, 18 xapmos dé duxaoodvyys év cipyvn oreiperau. 


omiAow : iii. 6 (7 yAGoou) 4 oTAotca GAoV 76 TOua. 
omAdyxva: see p. 159. 

oo for rr: p. clxxix. 

orevalw: Vv. 9 pn orevalere Kat’ adAnAUV. 


ormpito : Vay ornpigare TAS kapdtas % bpav, see p. c]xxxil. 
oropa: iii. 3 rods yadivods eis TA oTOmata BdAAoper, Ili. 10 ex Tod « 

ordparos eCepXeT aut. 
oTpareve : : iv. 1 Tov moovav TOV oTpaTEvoHevoy ev TOUS 
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ovdrapBavw : 1. 15 9 eribupia cvAAaPovtoa TikTer adpapTtiar. 

ovv: 1. 11 6 HALos ody TO Kavoon. 

cvwvaywyn : i. 2 cicéXOn cis ovvaywyiy ipov. 

cvvepyew: li. 22 7 mors TVVIPYEL TOLS Epyors avTOV. 

opayn: Vv. oa os ev NMEpa. opayis. 

colo: i. 21 tov Suvdpuevov cHoat Tas Woxds 0 ipov, i. 14 py Svvarar 7 v7] mors 
cooat adtov ; iv. 126 dvvdpevos cGcat Kat aroddoat, V. 15 7 Edy} TNS 
mioTews cwoe TOV KdpvovTa, V. 20 cho Woynv ex Oavarov. 

copa: ii. 16 ra erirydeta TOD cwpatos, Ii. 26 7d copa Xwpis TvEdpaTos 
vekpov éoTLv, li. 2, 3, 6, dAov 7d cHpa. 


ah 


/ = / ‘ / 
¢. TaXaiTwpew : 1V. 9 tadaiTwpnoare Kal TevOncare. 
/ > 4 93K, a 4 e an 
Tadaiwpia: V. 1 d\oAvCovTes ert Tats TaAaTwpiats buoy. 
tarevos: 1.9 kavydoOw 6 ddedApds 6 Tarewds ev TO tet, iV. 6 Tamewots 
didwow xp. 
tarewow : iv. 10 rarewdbynre evoriov Tov Kupiov. 
rareivwots : 1. 10 6 dé zAOvoLOS ev TH TaTrEWaoEL aUTOD. 
c. taxvs: 1. 19 tayds eis TO GKotoa. 
te: lll. 7 Onpiwv re kai merewOv, EpTeTav Te Kal évadrlwv. 
téeevos: 1. 4 epyov Téevov exérw iva Are TéAcLOL, 1. 1T wav SHpyua TéAELOV, 
2 / / A lol > ‘4 ROD > / > , 
i. 25 vomov recov Tov THs eAcvMepias, iii. 2 ovTos TéAELOS avnp. 
, oe > an ot c ip > , 
TeAeiow : Ul. 22 éx Tov Epywv 7 TioTis éreAELHOy. 

; os , a t 
TeAew : 11. 8 vowov TeActre BaciAuKov, 
téAos: Vv. 11 7d TéAos Kvpiov <idere. 

THALKodTOS : il. 4 ra wAOta THALKADTA OTA. 

1 Bee Dre + € ‘ fa -< 10 oY oo \ me / 
Tnpew: 1. 27 domidov éavrov typety, Ul. 10 doris oAOV TOV Vomov THPHTY. 
TiKTO ° cD 7. exBupria se RY TikTel Gpaptiav. 

Titos: V. 7 TOV TipLLov KapTov THs 

TLS: (substantival) el Tis Dae. 96. ili. 2; édy tus 11. 14, 16, v. 19; €pel TLS 
ie, i 18) vi US Aer iat (adjectival) é arapxynv tia i. 18, aAXov 
Twa oKpov Vv. 12, see p. ecxlil. 

tis: ti odedos; li. 14, 16, tis codds ; decEdrw iii. 13, ov tis ef; iv. 12. 
See p. excvi., ccxi. 

Tolovros : iv. 16 raca Kavyno.s ToLavTy. 

Tpels : v. 17 énavtois Tpéls. 

b. TPE : v. 5 eOpepare Tas Kapoias. 

C. Tpomry : i. 17 tpomns drockiac pa, 

tpopy: i. 15 Aeurdpevor THs edypépou Tpopijs. 

C. TPOXOS : : lil. 6 ProyiLovca Tov TPOXoV Ts yeveoews, Add. 

c. tpupdw: v. 5 érpudyoare ert THs yijs. 


Y 


Vowp : lll. 12 ove dAvKOV yAvKY ToLHTaL Vdwp. 

e ‘ c ‘A fos \ 4 c > ‘\ e \ » 
veros: V. 7 terov mpdipov Kal dyyov, Vv. 18 6 ovpavds terov dwxer. 
vids: il. 21 dvevéyxas "load tov vidv adrod. 


5 
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¢. thy: iii. 5 ) WAéKov Tp NAiKnY vAnV avarTeEL. 
dpets : see ov. 
iréyo: 2. 16 imdyere év eipyvyy. 


imdpxe : : i. 15 éay ddehpos 7) 7) AeAGH yupvol trdpywow. 


trep: v. 16 evxerbe trep adAjdov. 

imepnpavos : : Iv. 6 6 cds trepndavors avtitdocerat. 

td: (with acc.) il. 3, v. 12; (with gen.) i. 14, ii. 9, iii. 4, iii. 6. See pp. 
CXCIX, CC. 

trdderypa: V. 10 trdderypa AaBere THs KaxoTwabias. 

e wy aa 95 € } es \ > én, 

brodexopar: li. 25 brodegapevy Tors ayyéXovs. 

bropevw: 1, 15 pwaxdpros dvip Os tropever repacpov, V. 11 paxapiCopev tovs 
bropeivavTas. 

e (ane \ BY tA a dg / € , < e ¢ \ 

tropovy: 1. 3 70 doxiwiov THs TicTEWs KaTEpydleTaL bropovny, i. 4 7) bropovy 
épyov TéeXaov exérw, V. 11 tiv tromovyy “1HB jKovoare. 

€. wromdd.oy : li. 3 vd TO broTddLOV pov. 

€ 4 Mf ¢ As G a a 

troraccw : iv. 7 trordyyrte otv TO Ocd. 

Y. =) ie \ > a 5 a ‘ 

twos: 1. 9 6 ramewos év TO Vet adrod. 


tudw: iv. 10 (6 Kvpios) tWdoe twas. Add. 


® 


Lata: > “Ks 
dayoua: see éobiw. 
gpaivw: iv. 14 drpis 7 mpds ddryov dawopery. 


—gdaddos: ili. 16 wav daidov rpaypa. 


pevyw: iv. T dvtiorynre TG dia BdAw, Kal PevEetar ad’ jpav. 
pOovew (2): iv. 2 POovetre kat Lndodre. 


dOdvos: iv. 5 zpos POdvov erurobet TO rvedpua. 


c. pudia : : iv. 4% piria rod Koo Mov. 

ene : i. 23 piros cov exrAHnOn, iv. 4 pidos TOU KOo LOU. 

c. proyite : : lil. 6 7; x yoooa proyilovea Tov Tpoxoy THs yeverews Kal pdoyt- 
Copevy t ae) THs yeevvns. 

dhovetw: ii. 11 py hovevons...povevets 5é, iv. 2 od exere: govevere (1), V..6 
ehovevoate Tov OiKaLov. 

popéw: ii. 3 tov hopotvra tiv eoOATa Tv Aapmpav. 

¢. dpiccw: li. 19 Kat ra daupovia ppiccovow. 

pudy : : 1. 1 rats dadexa pvAais. 


gious: iil. 7 rica pious Sapalerat TH avOpwrivy. 


ds: i. 17 dd Tod ratpds Tév Potwv. Add. 


xX 


— Xalpw: i. 1 “TdxwBos tats. Sddexa pudais xa“peuv. . 
a6. el dele ee ph Xadwaywyav yAdooay € éavrod, iii. 2 duvar 
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xeip: iv. 8 xabapicate xeipas dpaptwAoi. 

xnpa: i. 27 érurkerrecGa dppavors Kat xypas. 

xoixds: see p. 124, 

xopralw : il. 16 Oeppaiverbe kat xopralerGe. 

xoptos: 1. 10 as avGos xéprov, i. 11 e&jpavev tov xoprov. 

¢. xpy: ll. 10 od xpi Tatra ovTws yiverOar, See p. CCXIX.. 

Xpwords: i. 1 Kupiov “Incod Xpicrod doddos, ii. 1 rod Kupiov jpav ‘I. X. 

a.c. xpvoodakTiALos : li. 2 dvnp xpvTodakTvALos. 

xpvods : V. 3 6 xpvads tuav KaTiwrtan. 

xépa: Vv. 4 tov dunodvtwv Tas xdpas bpdv. 

xuwpis: ii. 18, 20 7 riotis xupis Trav Epywr, ii. 26 ywpls rvedparos...xupls 
epywv. 


wv 


b. Wadrrw: v.13 dOvpet ris; Wadrr€ro. 

Wevdo : ili. 14 pn PevderOe xara THs GAnOeias. 

poxy: 1. 21 tov dvvdpevoy cdoa Tas Woyds tudy, V. 20 cdoe Woynv éx 
Oavarov. 


b. Woxuxds: lil. 15 codia ériyeos, Wxixy, Satpoviddys. 


97 


Eo 


: li. 20 © dvOpwze xeve. 

ade: ii. 3 od KaOov dde Kadds. See p. ccviil. 

¢ 0 < + / seas > U4 \ t ce / aie 

as: 1.10 as dvOos xéprtov, il. 8 ayarjoes Tov TANTIoV Tov WS TEAVTOV, 11. 
9 edeyxdpevor ds TapaBdrar, ii. 12 otrws ovetre Gs péAXOvTES 
kptveo Oat, V. 3 hayeras ws Tip. 

womep: ll. 26 borep TO Tua veKpoV, OUTwS Kal 7) TiOTLS. 

wore (tore in better MSS.): i. 19 dove, ddeAdol, EoTw Tas K.T.A. 
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Abraham, the pattern of endurance, 34, 
type of Justification by Faith, xci foll., 
99 foll., the Friend of God, 101. 

Abstract nouns, plural use of, 75, 147, 
excvl. 

Acta Johannis, ]xiii. 

Acts, resemblances with this Epistle, iii 

fol, pixxx. 

Adjectives of two terminations, clxxxi, 
article with adj. exciy. 

Adverbs, cevi foll. 

Agrapha in this Epistle, xliv, 47, 48. 

Alliteration, cexxiv foll. 

Alphaeus not the same as Clopas, xxi. 

Animals, Jewish classification of, 115, 
man’s dominion over, 115, 116. 

. Aorist, clxxxii, ccii. 

Apocalypse, resemblances between it 
and our Epistle, civ. 

Apocrypha, resemblances between and 
our Epistle, Ixxiv. foll. 

Apostle, a term used of others besides 
the Twelve, xviii. 

Apparatus, criticus, ccl foll., 2-27. 

Apposition, regular and irregular, cxevi 
f-5 116, 145. 

Arnold quoted on Confession, 230. 

Article, use of, clxxxiii to cxciv, with 
infin. and part., ccili, cciv, eexill, in 
predication, clxxxvili, omission with 

_ epithet or genitive, 86, cxci foll. 

Asyndeton, cexxyi, 91. 

Athanasius includes our Epistle in his. 
Canon, 1, and often refers to it by 
name, Ixvii. 

Athenagoras, Ixiii. 

Attraction of gender, 74, cxciv. of case 
_ of relative, 83, cxev. 

Augustine includes our Epistle in his 
Canon, li; quoted on Swearing, 161. 

Authenticity, see ‘ Epistle.’ 


Baptism and Regeneration, 195. 
_ Barnabas, references to our Epistle in, 
liv foll. 
_ Bibliography, eexlii foll. 

Heels oll. 


Bull quoted on évepyetoOa, 172. 

Butler on Temptation, 183 foll., on Pas- 
sive Impressions, 199, on Resentment,. 
202. 


Canon of the early Church, xlviii foll. 
Cases, use of the, exevi foll., ccxiy. 
Catholic Epistles, cclix. 

Christ, slight references to in our Epistle, 
i, ii, clxti foll., clxxii foll., 157. 

the Coming of, cxxix foll. , Resurrec- 
tion of, cxxxvii. : 

Chrysostom, his references to the Epistle, 
lxyviii. 

Church organization, 103, 163, 167, cxxiii, 
exxx ; disorders in the, 213. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to our 
Epistle, Lxiii foll. 

Clement of Rome, his references to our 
Epistle lii, combines the teaching of 
James and Paul, liii. 

Clementine Homilies, references in, Ixvi. 

Clopas, according to Hegesippus, brother 
of Joseph and father of Symeon, the 
second bishop of Jerusalem, viii foll. 

by later writers identified with 
Alphaeus, husband of Mary and father: 
of James, xiii. 

Codex Alexandrinus, ccli, 2-27. 
Amiatinus, ccliv, 3-27. 
Angelicus Romanus cclii. 
Bobiensis, of James, celvi. 
Corbeiensis, cexxxili, celxiii,, 
Ephraemi, ccli, 2 foll. 
Fuldensis, ccliv, 3-27. 
Mosquensis cclii. 

Papiriensis, collated, celv. 
Porphyrianus eclii. 
Vaticanus, ccl, 2 foll. 
- Commandments, order of the Ten, 90. 
Conditional clause, less usual forms of, 
cevi. 
Confession, auricular, not referred to by 
St. iherthee a foll., aa 220 


3-27. 
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Davidson Dr. S., his argument as to the 
date examined, cxxviii foll. 

Deo volente (D.1.), 146, 223. 

Didachét, resemblances between it and 
our Epistle, lit. 

Didymus commented on our Epistle, 
lxviii. 

Dispersion (Diaspora), cxii-cxv, 30. 


Ebionite, our Epistle written by an 
anonymous, according to Davidson, 
weow 

supposed leanings of St. Luke’s 
Gospel exxxiv foll. 

Elision of short vowel, p. clxxx. 

Ellipsis, ceviii, of dé after €re:ra, 126, 
146. 

Epiphanian theory as to the brethren of 
the Lord, xxii foll., xxix. 

Epiphanius included our Epistle in the 
Canon, 1., on the Perpetual Virginity, 
RORNe 

Epistle of St. James, authenticity of 
xlviii-]xviil. 

its relation to earlier writings, lxix- 
lxxxiii. 

its relation to the other books of the 
N.T. lxxxiv-cv. 

contents, evi foll., doctrine, cx. 

to whom addressed,, cxii-cxx. 

not a translation from an Aramaic 
original, cexxxii foll. 
[See ‘ James’ and ‘ Date.’] 

Essenes addressed by James, according to 
Briickner, cxlii. 

supposed Essene leaning of James, 
56n., 160. 


Faith, St. James’ view of, xc foll., exlvii, 

209 foll. 
and Works, a subject of Jewish 

controversy, 89, clix, clxii, foll. 

Fanaticism, 203. 

Farrar, his argument as to the date 
examined, ¢exxvii. 

Firstfruits 193. 

Future tense, clxxxi. 


Gadara, ‘a Syrian Attica,’ xlii, ccix. — 

Gender, changed from masc. to neut. in 
later Greek, clxxxi. 

Genitive of Quality, excvii, see ‘Case.’ 

God, giver of wisdom, 36, and of all 
good, 54 foll., 193, tempts none, 48 
foll., 189, father of lights, 56 foll., 
His will the cause of our salvation, 59 
foll., His righteousness, 63, His 
service, 204, imparts His Spirit 137 
foll., in what sense jealous, 220. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus refers to our 
Epistle, lxvi. 
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Hapux legomena, cexviii. 

Harnack on the authenticity of the 
Epistle cliv—clxvii, 

Hearing and Speaking, 199 foll. 
and Doing, 199, 212. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, resemblances be- 
tween it and our Epistle, ciii, Style of, 
CCXVi. 

Hegesippus on James, xxxviii. 

Hellenism in Syria, xlii, cexxxvi foll. 

Helvidian theory of the Brethren of the 
Lord, vili—xii, xxiii-xxxvi. 

Hermas, borrowed from our Epistle lviii—- 
lxii, exlv foll. Compared with James 
elv, elxv—clxvii. 

Hexameter quoted by St James, 54. 

Hiatus, elxxx. 

Hieronymian theory as to the Brethren 
of the Lord, xii—xxii. 

Hypothetical sentences, see ‘Sentence.’ 


Ignatius, references to our Epistle, lvii 
foll. 

Imperative, frequent use of, cexxx. see 
* Moods.’ 

Indicative, see ‘ Moods.’ 

Infinitive, cexv, see ‘ Moods,’ 

Inflexions, less usual, clxxxi. 

Interpolation, Christian, in Hebrew 
writings clxix foll. 

of the name of Christ in the Epistle 
elxix. 

Interrogative, frequent use of, 129, 
cexxx, to express a condition, 121, 
cevi. 

Irenaeus, references to our Epistle, xiii. 

Irony, ccxxxi. 


James, as he appears in this Epistle, 

apetis 

as he appears in other parts of the 
N.T., ii-v. 

in uncanonical writings, xxxvii foll. 

an Apostle, but not one of the 
Twelve, xv—xviii, 

not a disciple till after the Resurrec- 
tion, XVi, XxXxvi, xxxvii, xlv, xlvi. 

the son of Joseph and Mary, xxiii- 
XXXVi. 

his knowledge of Greck, xlii, Ixxx, 
Ixxxi, CCXXXVi. 

character, xli, foll., cexxx; asceti- 
cism, XXXvViil. 

sternness of, 216. 

his doctrine ex, compared with that 
of other N.T. writers, clxxii foll. 

appearance of our Lord to, xxxvii. 

grammar of, clxxix—cexi. 

style of, ecxii-cexxxi. 

inexactness in logical opposition, 
54 on raioa déots, 73 on ararayv Kapdlay, 


- Moods, ecii, ecxv. 


#4 


INDEX OF 


in contrasting heterogeneous genitives, 
71 on months Epyou. 

resemblances between his speeches 
and letters in the Acts and our Epistle, 
ii-v. 

[See ‘Epistle,’ ‘Faith,’ ‘Paul.’] 

Jealousy ascribed to God by Greeks, 
Jews, Christians 220. 

Jerome, on the Brethren of the Lord, 
Xli-XXxil. 

on our Lord’s appearance to James, 
xxxvil. foll. 
on the Canonicity of our Epistle, 
Up le 

Job, 158, lxxi. 

John, resemblances beween his Gospel 
and Epistles and our Epistle, 1xxxvii- 
Ixxxix. 

Josephus, on the death of James, xxxix, 
on the treatment of the rich in the 

siege of Jerusalem, 154. 

Judging, 221. 


Jiilicher on the Date of the Epistle, cliv 


foll. 
Justification, 99, xc. foll. 


Justin Martyr, his reference to our 


Epistle, lxv. 


Lactantius refers to our Epistle, lxvii. 

Law, perfect, of liberty 70, 208, cxxxiv, 
elvii foll. 

Lightfoot on the Brethren of the Lord, 
vin. 

Luke, resemblances between his Gospel 
and our Epistle, Ixxxvi. 


Man created in the Divine image, 
118. 

Marcus the Valentinian refers to our 
Epistle, lxiii. 

Mark, resemblances between his Gospel 
and our Epistle, Ixxxvi. 

Massebieau on the Date of the Epistle 
elxviii foll. 

‘Matthew, resemblances between his 
Gospel and our Epistle, xliii foll., 
Ixxxiv—lxxxvi. 

Metaphor, use of in our Epistle, ccxxi, 
108, see ‘ Parable.’ 

“Middle voice, 133, see ‘ Verb.’ 


_ Mill, Dr., on the Brethren of the Lord, 


XXXiil. ; 
Miracles, witnessed to, by James clxxvi. 


Monotheism the boast of the Jews, 93, 


Pcxxy, 


SUBJECTS 255. 


Oil used in healing the sick, 165 foll. 

Order of words in sentence, cex, clxxxvii. 

Origen, his witness as to the authenticity 
of our Epistle, lxiv foll., cxlvi foll., 
on the covering of sin, 179. 

Orthodoxy no guarantee of Salvation, 
210 foll. 

Orthography, clxxix foll. 


Parables, use of, xliii see ‘ Metaphor.’ 

Paronomasia a marked feature of St. 
James’ style, ccxxii. 

Participle, use of, cciii, foll., in St. Paul, 
CCXXVIi. 

Paul and James, their resemblances and 
differences, ]xxxix-xcviii, cx viii, clxxiii, 
35, 212, the former borrowed from the 
latter, xci foll., exly, his complex style, 
ceXXxvii. 

Pauline trichotomy, 124. 

Pearson on the Brethren of the Lord, 
xxiii foll. 

Perfect, prophetic, 148, see ‘ Tense.’ 

Person, use of first, by courtesy, 104. 

Personification of the Tongue, 108 foll., 
214, of the Law, ii, 88, 143, of 
Seripture 135. 

Peshitto version compared with Greek, 
eexxxvii foll. 

Peter and James, resemblances between, 
xeviii, foll., the former borrowed from 
the latter, exxxvii-exli; Peter not 
‘slow to speak,’ 201. 

Pfleiderer, his argument as to the date 
examined, exlii foll. 

Philo, resemblances and _ contrasts 
between, and our Epistle, lxxvii-lxxx, 
elxxiv. 
in the use of words, e.g. yevéous 113, 
tporn 58 foll. 

Philosophers, Greek, their influence on 
St. James, xliii, xxx foll., cexxxvi foll, 

Place from which the Epistle was written, 
Cxx. 

Plans, making of, 222. 

Plato, resemblances to our Epistle, lxxxi, 
as to the comparison of God to the sun, 
56, the royal law, 87, friendship of 
God, Ixxxi, the origin of war, 129, 

Pleonasm, ecix. 

Polycarp alludes to our Epistle, viii. 

Poor and rich, 205 foll. — 

Positive statement repeated in negat 
form, 35. 

Prayer | for external good, 218. 


256 


Priscillian, his quotations 
Epistle, ccliv, 3-27. 

Pronoun, exciv, position of, clxxxvii, 
see ‘ Pleonasm.’ 


from our 


Quarrels, cause of, 210. 
Question, double, 108, see ‘Interroga- 
tive’ and Pronoun.’ : 
Quotations from O.T., lxix-lxxiv, 99 
foll., 185-140, often inexact, xcix foll., 
exli, 47, 70, 178. 
from ‘Apoer ypha lxxiv—lxxvii. 
in St. James compared with those in 
Peter, xcix foll., exli. 


Rahab, why selected as example of faith, 
102. 

Regeneration, 194 foll. 

Repentance, externals of, 221. 

Repetition, see ‘ Paronomasia.’ 

Resentment, 202 foll. 

Respect of Persons, 205, 

Rhetorical figures, cexx foll. 

Rhythm, ccxxvi. 

Rich addressed in this Epistle were Jews 
or Christians, not heathen, exv foll., 
43, 84, 148 foll. 

Riches, danger of, 207. 


Salome, wife of Zebedee and aunt of 
Jesus, XX. 

Salutation, forms of, 30, 31. 

Self-deception, 204. 

Seneca, see ‘ Stoics.’ 

Sentences, compound, cev, cexxvii. 

Sick, visitation of the, 219. 

Sins which ery to heaven, 152. 

covered by the conversion of the 
sinner, 177-181, 223. 

Slowness of speech commended, 200. 

Soden, von, argument as to date examined, 
exxxii foll. 

Solidarity of Duty, 208. 

Solomon, Psalms of, ¢lxxiii. 

Speculum, ccliv, 3-27. 

Speech, use and abuse of, 213. 

Spitta on the authenticity of the Epistle 
elxvii—clxxviii. 

Stoics, resemblances between their 
writings and our Epistle, lxxx foll., 
as to uses of adversity 33, the mirror 
68, true freedom 70, doing and knowing 
66, solidarity of virtues and vices 89, 
true riches and true royalty lxxxi, 
friendship of God 101 foll., man’s 
likeness to God and authority over 
animals 116, 118, Ixxxii, origin of war 
129, indwelling Spirit Ixxxi; term- 
inology borrowed by St. James, see 
émituxeir 138, mepimimreiy 32 and 
Greek Index, picis 114. ‘ 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Subject understood, ceviti, 140, 
of infinitive pleonastically expressed, 
ecix. 
and predicate distinguished by use 
of the article, clxxxviii. 
Swearing forbidden, 160 foll., 
elxxvil, 
Symeon, name given to Peter in only one 
passage of the Acts, iii. 
son of Clopas, cousin of James, viii 
foll. 
Synagogue of the Jews used by early 
_ Christians, 79, also a name for Christian 
assemblies, 79. 
Syntax, clxxxiii foll., ccxiii foll. 


225, 


Teaching, responsibility of, not to be 
lightly assumed, 213. foll. 

Temptation, 183-192, comes from self 
not from God, 189, stages of 192. 

Tenses, cxxxi, ccii, ecxv, 84, 

Tertullian acquainted with our Epistle, 
Ixy foll., 171 foll., quoted in reference 
to the Perpetual Virginity, ix foll., to 
covering of sin 179. 

Testament, Old, see ‘Quotations.’ 

New, other books of, compared with 
our Epistle, lxxxiv-—cv. 

Testamenta XII Patriarcharum,  re- 
semblances between and our Hpistle, lv 
foll. 

Theophilus acquainted with our Epistle, b, 
lxili. 

Tongue, abuses of, 213. S 

Trial, see ‘Temptation. ’ 

Tiibingen School, their theory, axioms 
and “method, cli foll. 

Twelve Tribes, 30. 


Unction, Extreme, history of, 165 foll., 
218 foll. 


Verb, intransitive used as transitive and 
v.%., ccii, 120, 176, see ‘Moods’ and 
‘Tenses.’ 

Voice, cci. 

Vocabulary of St. James, cexvii-cexx, 
uses the same word in different senses, 
elxviil. 


Wisdom, two kinds of, 216. 

Word, the, what St. James meant by it, 
197, 199, its influence on Conduct, 212. 
Wordsworth, Bp. J., on the original 
language of the Epistle, cexxxii foll, 

World and worldliness, 218 foll. 
Wrath of man works not God’s righteous- 
ness, 202 foll. 
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